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PREFACE 

This volume has been nTitten diitH^itly and inmiediateijr as 
a text for courses in Modem European HisUvy in seocuidaiy 
schools. First and foremost, we have endeavored to tell the 
stoiy in a style that will be interesting and dear to hi|^b*sdK)ol 
students. As regards subject matter and point of view, we 
have attempted to make this book thoroughly lefneaentative 
ol the latest results of historical rps(>arch and sdiolarahip; and 
at the same time we believe that we have successfully met the 
requirements college entrance examinations, and of the 
useful q^labi recently issued by national and state educathmal 
bodies. The material is organiaed in such a way that it ma^ 
be used, as it is intended, for the standard course in Modem 
Europeui History, or adapted easily for oounes in Wmld 
History. It may also be used, in conjunction with its com- 
panion vdume, Ancient and Medieval Hidlory, for nune oom^ 
pi^hensive courses in World History'. 

Seomidly, we have been enabled and impdied, in tibe llg^ 
of the Great War and of the New Europe to-day, to tdQ a, 
ntrw doty of the last four hundred years. For example, we 
have dbscribed the wars of Louis XIV in the seventecaithi oen- 
tury and those of Napoleon in the ninetemth ariHi an eye to 
the oampaifpis of hbrshal Fodi in the twentieth; xie have 
disouaaed tJto partition of Poland in the eiid^teodh eentaiy 
with our mindh on it» restoration in the twentieth; and ana 
have explaiBed the wrwk Bismandc and Gavour in 
nineteenth oontuiy with some thoU|^t ol the ttoeto 
doittg cd the oiM and oomplcftion ol file otoer. Shnltaaijr 
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oadeavored to show the continuity of modem imperial- 
ianri from the first overseas explorations of the Portugu^ in 
the fifteenth century to tlic downfall of the Gcnnan colonial 
mipire in the twentieth century*; and it has been {xissihle to 
illustrate the rise of nationalism and democracy by reference 
not only to the French Revolution and the unifications of 
Italy and Germany, hut also to the Russian and German 
Revolutions and to the half-score of newly independent na- 
tional republics in Europe. The Great War has already fur- 
nished a new perspective for the old histoiy. Of this fact our 
entire text takes account. 

In tellii^; the story, we have employed mainly a topical 
treatment, in which chronological essentials have been pre- 
served; such a treatment not only has the advantage of 
clarity and simplicity, but also lends itself more easily to the 
project method of teaching. In the first chapter we briefly 
review certain earlier civilizations — “prehistoric,” ancient, 
and medieval. For students who have had no ancient and 
medieval history, this introduction will explain the heritage 
of the distant past to modem times and put modem history 
in its proper perspective; for those who have previously 
studied ancient and medieval history, it will serve as a valu- 
able review and a connecting link. Then follow four chap- 
ters, each treating a single topic cbroncdogically from about 
1500 to about 1750 — one on economic and social changes, a 
second on scientific developments, a third on religious changes, 
and a fourth on the rise of national states and national patri- 
otism. All four deal with the foundatiomiof modem civilization. 

Next come four chapters on the dominant political and 
socizd features of the “Old Regime” of the seventeenth and 
mghteenth centuries — the autocracy of the Eni^isli Stoarta 
and French Bourbons; Peter the Great’s autocratie achieva- 
mmitB in Russia; Frederick the Great and the flowering of 
“eal4d>tmied” autocracy in Prusaa; the vpgnie of autoeralie 
mercantilism and the resulting world conflict over coUmiM 
aqd trade. Hmq we proceed with five diafitera <»i the rave- 
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lutkmaiy movaments which dcstroyiJb the Old B dipaae ead 
crested the New: the Eo^ieh Revduthna d tiie aerrautenith 
century; the American Revdution d the d ^h d een t h oentniy; 
the great FVench Revdution; the rerduthmaiy in flu ence d 
Ni 4 [K>leon Bonaparte on Ums Continent; and the m^ty In- 
duetrial Revolution in England. 

Our treatment d the hundred yearn from 1814 to 1914 ic 
divieitde into two unequal aectiona: the fird emuMte d me 
(hapter, dowing primarily the dforte d Idettwiudh to stem 
the tide d politioid and social progress, and secondarily the 
swift, silent oncoming d the Industrial Revdution in Cmti- 
nental Eurqiie. Hie second section ctNnprises siz diaptms on 
the growth d nationalism and democracy from the middle d 
the mneteenth century to tibc Great War, one duqiter bang 
devoted to France, a second to Italy, a third to Gennany, a 
fourth to Russia, a fifth to the “subject nationalities’' in 
Turkey and AustriarHungary, and a sixth to England, Ire- 
land. and the British Empire. There follow two cbaptras on 
the development of European imperialism rince 1850 and its 
effects on Asia and Africa. 

Finally, the era of the Great War is discussed under six 
tojMcs: the causes of the conflict; the conflict itself ; the peace- 
settlement; the Russian Revolution; the outstanding features d 
contemporary dvilisation; and the latest trends in world politics. 

8uch an outline conforms w<^ we think, widi the several 
helpful syllabi which have reoendy been puUuhed as guides 
for secondaiy-edbool courses. A few of these syllabi, how- 
ever, are so cumbersome and so crowded with inoonsequential 
details that in the interest d ooherenoe and straightforward- 
ness we have departed from them in oertain reqieets. It is 
less important tl^t the seoondary-school student dbould nod 
at a hu^ number of isolated persons and things than that he 
should thoroughly know really significai^ facts and peoi^; 
and it is vastly more important that Ire dbloald gd a d^pio* 
turn d the whole landsoape than that he ^fireuM gather vague 
tmpresdonad fleeting fmoes and felegra|Ai pdea. 
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In fashfaming the coi/itent of tlie book, we have been infln* 
enoed by the vital mgiiihmoce of demoemey in modeni timee, 
80 mudi 80 that the rm' of deniocraey may be latd to be our 
oentral theme. Neverthek'j^s, while giving much attenlioii to 
pditics, we have not negk'cted social and ecomaujo faetora. 
Not a chapter in the lH»ok, howe%w political its title may ap^ 
pear, is devoid of si>rne f*tKtal interpretation; and certain 
chaptem (notably h II. IX. XIV, XV,XXlII.aiidXXVin) 
constitute in sum a more extended teeatuumt of the oconomie 
and social progn^ t)f racwfem Europe tlum can be found in 
any other lx)ok of like grade. 

We have taken «|)ecial fiains to equip the text with the 
best and mcjist ujvtcMlate ** helps'” for student an<l teacher — 
illustrations which really illustnite, and which are not too 
hackneyeil; plentiful ma|w. a majority of which are ocdored 
plates; and, apjien<W ti> each chapter, a mi erf leftective 
‘‘Questions for Review/” soiiit? pertinent “Hpectal Topiai,*” a 
few “Additional Referenees,”’ and certain titloi of “ liialorkait 
Fiction ”” (These have ts>en with tmuiiial oaiw md 

thoroughness and will bcip. we hofie, to bridfC tht ImiglMry 
gulf between Histor)* ajid Uterature.) Wt liaiw aliO fwe* 
pared a short mphmie fian^phlet ctmtaining a syllabitiv bil>r 
liographicai matf^riat. and otlier featuiea, lor the tme of leadi* 
er«; this innovation, it is hoptHl, will cootril^ute to the mort 
effective teaching of tlic text and wfll nerve the nmhi of pro* 
gre»ve teachers, especially in hxaliliwi not irfentifufy aiige 
plied with books anti other pampitemaiia of hikorical liwcfer- 
We gratefully acknowledge the advice and iMitaaM fdlull 
we have been fortunate in obtaining (rotn capalrfe 
enced htgh"^Krfmoi teacliers <rf htstofy. In HHI W t 

oUigated for constnjctive eritidsm to Mias imm C. 'Mkmm irf 
the William Penn High School for Girls in U 

Bfc R V. Hannon of the Westport H%b Modi. JCfUMW 
^Mi*o«n^d to Mr. Wflli«a J. Cooper. 8ii|»rii»|«*|«B| 
MSdioob at Fresno, Cairfornia. Mildly and iniMilUb hi. 
^pert of aoch exponents of the bigbeet idenli in hitfttitxiT 
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teaiduog is the boirt auguiy of tlie tea|baye usefuloess of tU» 
book. 


For pemuRtOD to reproduce the picture ol Russian Cdo» 
nista" from The New World by Dr. Isaiab Bownum, weare in- 
debted to Dr. Bosrman and to the World Book Cmnpany of 
Ymikers, N. Y. We wish to express also our ap{neciation of 
the courtesy of other authors and pubUshers, from whom per- 
misfuon has been received to reproduce copyrigjited mi^ or 
illustrations, and to whom credit is pven in the text. 


c. j- H. a 
P.T.M. 
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MODERN HISTORY 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

The Value of ffistory. — WTiy study modem hutory, or 
any history at all? Such a quention is quite natural and 
right on the part of tlie Ixjy or girl who is confronted with 
an cight>hundrcd>page history'- It is a question that should 
lie answercfl at t!ic very outset, because no one can study 
any suhj«‘ct with much interest or lienefit un*es8 he or rite 
understands clearly just what it is that makes the subject 
worth studying. 

HiMorim} AUmiom. — First, all educated men and wonwn 
arosuppoMHl to be familiar with certain names and historical 
events which arc constantly referred to in books, in newspapers, 
or i« conversation. How often do we hear or read such words 
as'‘Na[N>ieon,” “Magna Carta,” “.serfdom,” “Holy Alliance,” 
“medieval,” “divine right of kings,” “Covenant,” “Industrial 
Revolution,” etc.? A knowk^lge of history’ enables us not 
only to understan*! such references but to enrich our own 
speech by tlicir use. This a<ivantage, however, is only one erf 
the by-products, not one of the main purposes of history. 

Hittary and Prtmni — l)ne of the greatest benefits 

that can lie derived from history’ is a better understanding 
of thh present. 

Place yourself for a moment in the posit ton of a bmineMi- 
man who as a result of some accident has suddeidy lost his 
memory. You would not know how to get to your office or 
even where the office was situated. Your past knowledge and 
experience would be entirely lost. You would have to start 
gll over again. Now history is to the hui|an race what memory 
«i to tlut individual. It explains whidi Ire are dtrfiig and «i|]r 

l 
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we aie doing it. F«r example, if you ask why the United 
States rules the Philippines, or why the Senate is elected by 
the States, or why Great Britain has such an enormous empire, 
or why China is “backward,” or what the Monroe Doctrine 
is and'for what purpose it exists, you must turn to history for 
the answer. 

Unity of History. — The questions just asked cannot be 
answered by American historj' alone. For example, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, one of our national traditions, was called into 
existence by the fact that certain autocratic European rulers 
were pbnning to overthrow the newlj’ established Spanish- 
American republics. These rulers weit' hostile to rt'publican- 
ism because their thrones Imd ri'cently been endangered by 
the French Revolution. And so we are led back to Euro- 
pean history. Or, to give another instance, if some one should 
ask whether it would not lx> wise for the I’nited States to adopt 
a strongly centralized fonn of government, such w that of 
France, we naturally would wish to know whether the Flrettch 
have been satisfied with their government, and whether condi- 
tions in America have been different frewn those in Frutce. 
We also need to find out, if possible, wfiether the original 
reason for limiting the powers of the federal government in 
the United States exists nowadays, and in order to discover 
that reason we shall have to go bock to the history of Engiidh 
rule in America during the colonial period, and to the history 
of the political theories which preiwled in Europe and America 
at the time our Constitution was drawn up, and again we dliaQ 
find ourselves consulting European history. In the same way, 
a European student asking why France is a republic would 
have to turn to American history for part of the ex|diuiiltiimi. 

History, we shali conclude, cannot be divided 
tight compartments. For the sake <rf ctmveoieiMMiwe 
vote our chief attention at one time to tlw study cl>,Anieil6aa 
history and at another time to the stui^ of Ekirc^pcin,. history, 
but we should aiwgys remember that the|fSo are leafiy boun4 
together insqparab^. 
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C onti wMit y of Htitafy. — Sixnilarly, is a mi at ak e to thhdc 
that we may draw any hard and fast line at a given date, eueh 
as 1500 A.D., or 1600 A.O., or 1815 A.D., and say that we 
caie nothing about what happened befofe jthat date. To eK> 
plain why En^and has a House of Lords while we have 
we must go back to the Middle Ages. To learn why Latin is 
taught in our schools, we must go bade to n^dieval history, 
and still farther, to aadent Rome. Just as what haiqpaied to* 
a man in his childhood often exphdns many things in his later 
life, so what happened in the early ages of history erften throws 
light upon the present day. One might well say that we of 
the present day are the heirs of <muniless ages: our inheritance 
consists of ideas, institutions, knowledge, dvilisa^n; and 
some things in it come down to us from very distant ancestors, 
while others are almost new. Each generation adds its con* 
trihution dT good or evil to this inheritance. Human progress 
is like a; great river, in which the water that has come down 
from distmit mountains mingles with the water that each new 
branch pours in. This is what we rnetuo when we speak of the 
“continuity of history.” 

The Sc<^ of This Book. — In this book our attmtion will 
be dc%'oted almost entirely to modem hielory. In other words, 
we diall be concerned more with the new streams that have 
Sowed into the river of civilisation in modem times than with 
the distant sources of the river itself. In order, however, that 
we may see the newer contributions in some perspective, we 
shall first take a bird’s^ye view of the progress of dvilisatimi 
in past ages. 

7^ Social Vieiopoird. — Another idea should be Ixmie in 
mind by the student who reads this volume. We ate going 
to deal with social, eo(nx>mie, and political hiatiny ||b parts of 
one story, not as separate stories. If we i^muld try to eiiiiain 
the politics dther (d our own day or of pl^ gsnerationB with* 
out analysing the social and eoonomic hooditions whkdi in*. 
fiueiMe imd have always influenced {W^^cs, we dimikl be 
ma k^ a sad mistake. Nothing is modi aeoesaaiy kr good 
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ottjMOislup to have a firm graap oo the fact that poUtioal 
are, and always haw bwn, bound up with economic 
and social problems. Some historians, a few generations ago, 
tried to tell the storj' of how kings succeedeil one another, how 
battlee were won or lost, how laws were passed, ami bow oa> 
tions rose or fell, without telling us anything about the eom- 
moo people. Such writers seemed to lielieve that bislory' wa* 
a mere recital of the nairn^ of kings and the dates of battles. 
It was a v-eiy dull and veiy superficial kind of history. His- 
torians to-day, however, are able to tell us how the common 
people carm-d their living in the past, why they were willing 
for a long time to submit to the rule of kings, and why tla-y 
are no longer willing to obey monarclu* and tith'd lords. 

Democracy. — Tin* feature of historj' that is mewt inten*stit]g 
and vital to us to-day is the growth and developnii'nl of de- 
mocracy. The idea tliat the pi'ople should govern themselves 
through parliaments or congn'sses or assembliis is an idea that 
has been slowly developing for centuries; it is an idea for 
which brave men liave given tlwdr lives in many a revolution 
and many a war. .Against tremendous odds it has uiadc head- 
way. (Iradually it has triumphed in one country after an- 
other, in North and South Ammca and in liurope. In n*c»'iit 
times it has woo footholds in Asia and in Africa. < >n the other 
hand, there are still a number of backward countries which 
have not won tbeir struggle for f^w^dom and aelf-govemiiiont. 
There are also dictators, who defy democracy, in southi^a and 
eastern Europe, in Asia, and in several laitin-Aiuerican coun- 
tries. Moreover, even in oountries which have achieved a 
large measure of political democracy there are often restric- 
tions on the franchise; or other limitations. In some eases the 
outworn forms of feudalism or of divine-right monarchy are 
still to be seen. Above all, most demotnrades face UieproiidmiM 
cf improving the efficiency of govcrnmmit and pursuing the 
wisest policies in dealing with social, eoanacaie, and interna- 
taonal tiu^ons. In other words, it is not, enoui^ to win 
iemoa$ey; there is still the {Hrobfem ol how host to use and 
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maintain it. A monardi may give hit imbjeeta wane govern- 
ment than they <leaerve, or better. A democracy, Imwever, 
(iependfl upon the quality of ita dtiaena, beeauae the dtiaena 
m^e the govenuncnt. Democratic government in our modem 
world will l)e an wine and a« lienefioent, or aa ahortaii^ted and 
a« corrupt, aa we make it. If we are to accept thia reaponai- 
inlity and carry it with intelligenoe and honor, we ahall jMwd 
whatever help htatory can offer toward a better understanding 
of our civiiliation. 




PART 1 

BACKGROUND AND BEGINNINGS 




PART I 

BACKGROUND AND BEGINNINGS 

INTBOOrCTION 

Have you ever aaked yourself how the modem woiid in 
which we live tUffers from the world of Ricliarti tlie Lion- 
Hearted, or of Chariemaitne, or of (.’ae*ar, or of Pericka, or 
of Mows? \Mmt advantajp'S do we poswas, when our dvili- 
eation is contraated with that of the Middle Ag«*s, or of ancieni 
limes, and wliat novel probleraa and difficulties do we have 
to face? 

In the fallowing chapters we shall first sketdi in rough and 
rapid outline the state of civilization in various ejxiehs of the 
imsl ; we shall gain a glim{w> of how different our lives woulfl 
have Ix'cn Imd we h**en Ixim 10,0110 years ago among the cave 
men, or oCKK) years ago in China, or 4000 years ago in Egypt, 
or 2^KK) y<*ars ago among tlw* ancient Ciiwks, or 1900 yeare 
ago in Rome, or 1400 years ago among the l>arl>arian invaders, 
or even 000 years ago in medieval Eurojie. Such a sketch ia 
necf««ar>- in order to provide a fierspective for modem htstoay. 

Tlien wc shall take up, one by one, a few of the most sig- 
nificant wliich have <Hs«a«Ted in aoaal andiMlitictyi Mfe 

i^ce the Middk’ Ages .and which have made modem eivilun- 
lion different in eertain rt'spticts from all that went before. 
These clianges n»ay UrieflyjKf staterl as (1) We live 

in an age of b^li^mws with laop.^-icalc pc^ctlon and exten- 
8i%’e world minmeree. whereas. U>fore modem times, thcfe was 
no world-trade and both agricultum and mnnufaoturiitg were 
conducted on a imall sade and by cooiparaltvely (totpte 
methods. (2) The most important sociit class Unlay is 

9 
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maiie up of bankei?*, uianufiietjirere, iawyets, aod IxisineBB* 
men the “middle” ckss, orj^rgroisie — whereas in esrUer 
times the clergy and landowners were relatively more in- 
fluential. ( 3 ) t)urs is a iiu'climxicail age in which we, unlike 
our distant ancestors, utilise scientifle utxiorvati<Hi and specu- 
lation for practical punioees and harness the forces of nature to 
do our work and to promote our iKshly comfort. ( 4 ) In reli- 
apd murals individuals am mmerally allowt>d to follow’ 
ftiwiTJOwn opinion.s to a much greater exieivt than at the liegin- 
ningof modem times. ( 5 ) Xatipnal ixttriotism, which pla>*s 
80 laige a part in peace and war at the present time, Is another 
modem development, for a few centuries ago there were tribes 
and city-states and empires, ljut no National States, (tl) And 
finally, and {terlmps most aignificant all. we live in a "demo- 
cratic” age. in a time when we condemn oligarchy, autoemey, 
and hereditaiy privileges of e%-er>' .sort, ami when wns aflmn 
that all human lieings are (Hpial in 01^111 and |)oliticai riglits 
and that ail should {larticipate on the same footing in the 
oraiduct of public affairs. 

Tte above list Is not coinplet 4 % lait it indiflatcn tht most 
diaraetfsristic and fruitful elements in modam hkrtory. As 
Bucb, it 18 well worth studying in some detaiL 



CHAPTER I 

A REMW OF EAIIUER CIVILIZATIONS 

BKrOKK TUB 0AWX OT CimiBATIOW 

PreUitoric Men. — If Robinnon Cnwoe, wfaen he wasdiip* 
« TfHikoil alone on a savage shore, luul lost hia meroofy qf hew 
ctviliied men lived, and if he had forgotten that there «iae 
such things as took, fire, houses, and clothing, he would have 
IxHm in ahnciat as bad a predicament m the roeh who lived 
tmek in the dawn of huntan existence, thousanda of yeaiv ago. 
Perha(w it was twenty thousand ycani ago, pcrbaiH it waa aa 
much aa five huntlnnl thouaand, for all ticienee can oorlKhil^ 
tell US, that the first mtsi walked upon this earth. Vary IRtle 
can ever he known idjout th<*iu, for they wrote no bodbi and 
they h*lt few traore behind tliem. For this reason they are 
called ''prehistoric" men; they left no histories to tcA in about 
their achievements. A few bones that fteexn to be htunan w 
nearly human have lieen found deep in the ground in vatioUB 
countries. Some seienttsts believe that these bones are the 
remains of mm or of creatures dosdly resemUing inno, and 
that such creatures existed anywttere frmn twnn^ thousund to 
five hundred thousand years ago. There k a great deal of 
arpunent an<l gucMwcwk about them. We do not need to 
coneeni oujiKd\*es much alKHit three doubtful caaea. 

What we do know, aith a greater degree of ceartaiitly, it that 
realhuman heinfs lived fresn t4m to ^ty thcHttand yeaia ago. 
We know this from the disewery of quite a large numtar of 
skuil^ bones, and even some complete dk^tona, in various 
pSTfcs of Europe, especially in France and Spain. Thai titogr 
were htunan bringi, with tnains like ours and with aomi 
primitive rivOiaatioii, batted by the nature of Owitolitonl 

It 
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aad the other reliCT rfound with them. The«e early human 
bebgs are oalUnl S-ave men;’ lieoatufe aotne of their most 
Wgnificant it'inain.^ hav»> Ikmmj aiaeoverint in eaves; hut it 
should l)e renu'inliertHl tluit many similar relies have Unm 
f<mnd in the oi*<‘n and that iXKssihly the so-willed eave men 
were not euve dwellers at .all. 

How die Cave Men Lived. — If we an* willinn to put two 
anti twp tojjetlu'r. in the ."«um> way Jis a detective pieces sera |>» 
of evidence tojri'tlier. we can fonn soint' .sort of a mental |iietim' 
of the mt'n whoiS' remains have Iksmi diseovtaisl in Jairtijunin 
cai’es. .'^Miie of them, tvrtainly . were tall and st rung, wii h largi* 
and wcll-shaiit'tl heatls; they were just as hum.an .*is you or I. 
They must have ix»s.sess<'d a high degm’ of int«*lligenee as 
well ass gmit |>atienee and skill; otherwise they eouhl nt'ver 
have matle the stone weapons atn! t<K>l.s whieh are fountl in 
their caves. For example, one of the eave men’s most p«>pular 
weapons or t<s»ls wn.s a ‘'fist-hatehet." .a pieiv of flint neatly 
chippeti until one sid<‘ wa.s thinnwl down to a sharp etlge 
Men continued to \ise flint ftsils anti weaiKins for thousands of 
years. This jx-riotl is therefore called the “Stone Age.” But 
in addition to their stone tis»ls. the cave men made, arrowheads 
and 8pear-tii>s of lame, anti eooking utensils of clay. Wth 
their spears and arrows they hunteii wild animals, such as the 
reindeer, the horse, the hip|v>|it>tamtis, anti the mammoth. 
On the floors of their eaves we find the lames of these animals, 
and on the walls fue paintetl pietun« of thmii — [licrturee whieh 
all through the thousands of years have kept their freahtMHis of 
color and cleamwss of line. rndouhti*dl>' tlie rave found 
wild fruit.s and vegetables to siipfilenient their diet of 
About tilling the soil, however, and alaiut tlonn^ieaung ani- 
mids, they seem to have known little or nothing. W}a*o they 
dfecovered the u-s*- of fire for cooking Snd the method of ligbtir^j; 
fireg, no one can tell; but it is ea.sy to imagine how dmuTmust 
have been the long eenturie* before men made thcee great dta- 
eoYeries. In conchmon, let us remember that any ilMKsgipftiofi 
the cave men’s life must be twiied mostly on gneasworit. 
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Wc mmtt kP0p our mindii free from preipdice on this subject 
Some day, perhajm, wore facta will be known «dx)ut it. 

Tlie I>twn of Ciiilizatkm. — In the epochs that foibwed the 
age of the rave rneii, several tit'mendous advanoca were made 
which iiiarbHl the iNtgiunings of civilization. As long as wan 
lived by huntifig, he couhl not progress very far alKjvc sav- 
agery'. Hut in course of time it was discovered tliat aniwais^ 
roiikl Ih’ tameil or donusaticatwJ. TIa* dog, the cow, and the 
horw' are some of the oldest as well as the most faithful friends 
of mankind. People living along rivers or by the shores of 
lakes an<l seas learmnl bow to fish, using laioks and spears and 
nets with great skill. It was alsri found that plants useful for 
food could is' fulti\'ated, and a crude kind of agriculture was 
ts'gun by people who lived in fertib regions; but the tnethods 
emfibyetl were of the most |>rimitive kind, and only a rude 
hand-hoe. maib of wisxl, or a sharp stone fastened to a stkh, 
\xm uwhI to tin the soil When men could till the seal and 
and raise doimwtic animals they could liegin to live in settled 
communities, and ctviliseii life could devebp. Mueb tatw, 
tlif* important discovery was made that when copper and tin 
were melted together, they formed a hard metal (Immse) 
which was lietter than stone for toob and weapons. Then 
the “Stone Age" gave way to the “Age of Bronae.” 

AVriBVT eivmzATioxs 

Andwit Egypt and Mesopotamia. — 'Rivftr valleys seem to 
haw offerwl the most favorable •■onditidns for tlic progress of 
civilization m very early times. The reason b fairly obvious. 
In a fertile river valley large numliers of peo|de could live by 
agriculture ami tratie, whereas in a forest or on a plain or 
among mountains only a scanty fiopulation could suppent itc 
self. Anti so we hnd that the rich valley of the Nib gave bilth 
to aiwient fi^pt, whib the Tigris-Enphretes vslby |Rx>d^|oed 
a rival civilisatjoa. 

Our records of ancient Egypi and Meaopotaiaia go fandk In 
inore than liw thousand years agb# Hie econonue honi of 
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life in both case# was yory much the same. Most of the com- 
mon people were slaves engaged in raising grain and other 
food products, and iHKSs«'8sing very few rights. There were 
Maefe smiths , stonecutters, masons, carpenters, weavers, dyers, 
trailers of various sorts, but manufactures and commerce 



THE SPUIN'X AND t»\K <*r THE rVltAMIOS of ISta »T 
Obmrve tbar mae in <x*mpani«m with ihi* mxmU. F**r wlwit iriiiii 

the btiilt? 


played no such important ri^e as they do in modem life, and 
the social position of the peo(^e who engagfxl in induntiy and 
trade was very low indeed. An Egyptian serifie who Itted 
almost four thousand years ago dmerilMHl the lot of the wotll- 
ingman in these wonls; "The stonecutter who seeks his thing 
working in all kinds of durable atone — when at last he ha* 
tsan^ something and his two arms are wtwn out, stopt. Bttk 
if at sunrise he remains sitting, his lefts aie tied to his bMlL** 
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Many of tho workeni were actualiy slawm. This w one of the 
most important facte about ancient hiatory. When civUiaa* 
tion began, the common people, the working people, were 
found in a (xieition of inferiority; they lived and toiled in order 
to aupport the eni|>crors, the prieat*, and the warriors or aria- 
tocrats. Ih'iiHKTacy was a thing c»f the distant future. 

On the other hand, the life of the man who wa* fortunate 
enough to la* lK»m a meml»er of the upper cIoikmw, or an heir to 
the throne, was iiuieh nion*toheenvie<l. Ilia palace wasadomed 
with iua«*ive w'ulplun*. S<*rvant>* and »hn*ea were at his beck 
and ('all. No manual lalmr soilinl his hands. He was well 
supplied with f(KHl. with richly dye**! rolnw, with perfumea, 
and with jevtelry of gold and pr(H'i<>u.« stones*. His deesds in 
war wens HTorde*! in inscriptions, or .sometimes in pictures, 
eart'cd u|»oij stone. The jiyra- 
midsof l^typf were nothing else 
than gig.antic toml»s, inonutnents 
to tlw* memory of h.ard-hearted 
inotiarchs tl’haraohs). 'Fhey 
wen* built, not by fond relatives 
or grateful subjects, but by un- 
willing toilers, who w^at? driven 
to work hy the whip. 

rndernocratic a« they cer- 
tainly were, the ancient river- 
valley empiitw of Eg\'pt ami 
Meoopotamia contributed much 
to civiiiaation. Their architec- 
ture and sculpture, their ays- 
tenia of writing, their elementary' knowledge of geometry aiMi 
astronomy, their ideas of the ginla and of a future life, thm 
commerce and manufactures, provided modeb upon which 
later peojrfes could improve still further. 

Alldent China and India. — In China and India, aa well aa 
in Egypt and Meeopoiamia, ctvUiaed ataUw wm formed in 
very ancient timee. Five tliousaad jreara ago, moi w«e fivtag 
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in the fertile river valleys cif (^hina, prfwticing agricnilture and 
raking cattle, founding and tlevelopiiig a remarkable 

culture. The diinm' built up a civilisation and a great 
empire while Eurojx^ waa still a lan<l of savage (riliea. The 
first Chinese Einjx'ror is sup|)08<Hl to have rul<Mi alxml twenty- 
seven ccuitiiries k'fon^ the first of the ancient Koinaii Em- 
perors. The gn*at ( hiiim* sage luid moral philossofiher, ('on- 
fueius, wrote his wist* siiyings five cvnturies lit*fore ('hrist. 
Similarly in the warm, rich vjiJleys of Irulin civilijuition flour- 
ished long lM‘fore the time t>f ('hrist. The celebaited folk- 
song called th(‘ Rij^ Wtht, which tt lls \um the aiiH*slors tlie 
modenj Hindus S 4 »(tlcil in Imha. was ct»ni|K*?Mi*il more than 
ihret' (hous.aml years ago. Vet in spite of thtar early start, 
these ancient Asiatic civilijs^uions wen* de^slinctl to lx* over- 
taken and outstri[»iKMl by the younger invilization which 
spmng up in Euro{M\ 

Hellenic Civilization. If a visitor from Mars had takfUi a 
6 urv"ey of the world atx»ut the fourth or fifth century Is'forc 
Christ, he would luivt* found the stat»* of civilization in Kgy*pt, 
in Afesopotarnia, in India, and in ( hina not so very mui'li 
differcuit from wliat it had Ken n thousaiul or two thousiind 
years previously. Northern and w*estem Kufo|x* wen* wihler- 
nessx^s, f)eopled by Imrbarians, ITe Ameri^^an cfuitineiits, un- 
known to the Old Worlii, WTre inhabited by Iiidiim tfil)es 
in vaiying stagt*s of savagiTv, though in some n^gions there 
may have Uvn empires more or less bke ihxit <if ll»e Ilioiiliiiits 
But the ecuiter of civili/^itiim ami progress was the 
Sea, on the shores of which dwelt the Hellt nes or dm ks. 

Greek Life. Most of the aiauent C IriH^ks were tilv dweili'm 
Athens was a city of over a hitndn*d thousand inhai>!t4yit3«; 
Cbrinth was almost as largi?; Simria hml u forty and 

fifty thousand; and then* were many sitiiiller < ifi<*«, s<*atten?d 
over the Gm^k fieninsula and along the Asiatic of the 
Aegean Sea and in Sicily. Ea 4 ‘h city had its f empkw wiaw the 
people could worship the particulargtxkor goddesif^m who weie 
anppoaed to be especkUy favomlde to that city, Tig* dtiaais 
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were held t4]i|p*tlier not only by a eommoii reliipon, but by 
tim of kinidiip: pemonn of alien daweent were alwayn repurckNl 
m ontaidera, aa foreignem, ami exduded frcwn eitiaeiiiiliip, re- 
gartlk^aa of how long they had lived in the city. 

If the dtijEena of Atherm Iiail b€?en ccMipellail to mipport 
theriiaehtea by their own efforts, fierhape Athena would 
have maile her prieelcw rciiitribmiona to art, litemtiire, phi* 
lofio|>hy. and goveniment, lint a great deal of the lalior of 
t tiling the »«oib ntakiiig elolheis, building houae«, hewing alone, 
and working iiietak * wa» left to daviv. Enemk*« capitired in 
a ar wre eitlier eniilave<l or kilh*<i. Some of tlir* iioorer Athe* 
nian fmmien workwl with their hand#, but wen* looked ifciwn 
u|jori by their w'ealthier neighb^rB for doing «o. The more 
aelI*t4Mlo cili«en#% livrwl in leimire whib^ their inrm» were cub 
tivate*! by alavi-a. Traile ami roinuierei^ were carried on by 
alieni«, adio hail no civic rightn. <*onf«i'f|uently. there was a 
large eiaA«# of Athenian cttiif*m< wim did not engage actively 
in fiirttiing, !ndii^«tr>% or Imstne^, and therefort* ha<l Idbiire 
for ixiltltral life, literatim*, art. gymnasiliai, and waifare. 
Sfmrta likewise had a leii^tire chw, but S{iarta ileirotetl so 
much at tent km to war and to military' training that abe never 
prcdumi gn*at litemtun* or art. 

Cuiiurt - - No luHler tlUfcstnition of the contimiily of 
history* tan b* ft»und than tie* fact that although twenty-three 
ciuitiiries have « Uifiml tmice the golden age of the (lo'ek city- 
atalrs. we have only to Itaik alamt us to di^^xiver tlial their 
civilijwition i$ still }m*s«Tved as a part^of the rultim* of to-day* 
We use Ikirir and Ionic and i orinUnan columns in our aiebi- 
fectim*. iiiaiiy of our buildings art' iiKMleled after CSreek 
temfdi*#, ami eopiw of ( tret^k statues are everywhere to he seen. 
In our libraries one finds the writings of Plato and AristolJe, 
who are still o'ganliHl m two of the workfa greatest philoso- 
phem Dmmaii w'ritten by Sophoetea. or by EurtfikleA or by 
Aeschylus, to please Athenian audiences almost twenty-lonr 
oentitries ago, are still |ierfonite<i by modem actcwri, or tmd by 
* Ths OmtkB med iron m Widl m hmnaw. 
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lovemof ifOCKi murl) of our art mid 

and philosophy iv(* cove 0» tht* iusfiinitiou ifl ( itiairp»r- 

pieces would hiird t<» know, uf any rule, that the 

debt is very go ut 

In the fields <if srit iiee. industry, {irnl ndi^ion, tfie Cinvks 
made no sueli valuahit* eontributions to 1 1*^* sun*, 

thej' made some advaiua* in iiuithtuiia tic's, hut we have* far 



.V coocKK irvieTr 

The Parrli<*rr>fi 11? AfhcTH h;isU iis th** n , in "*# 

gc>dd<m TfMhiy thi* iir'meh- ^t.'intup in 


siirpassTHl them iti that braiieh of knowhift?;*-, Their of 
physics, of astrojiomy. of fihysiolojuy and «aolof,v. and., oi 
short, of all natural s< ienec*, wt^w so edeue-utar.v i:hi*l ihev 
would Ije lauffhed at to*<iay. Tb#yv had rieith^-'^ me*ri»N,:afiejs 
nor teleseo|>es. i>f electricity and of rhrmisfry lie^v m.w 
entirely iirriorant. Similarly, in indiwtry, tlenr e|einet*!iir) 
metbods of hand nmnufaeture cannot ta» eomjjanNj witli 
modem factori(»s and nim*hifiery. Am nicarili ndiaicin, also, aw 
hfcve inherited little or nothing from the anetmt Greoka 
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TTtey believed in mAny gndff anil goddemm, who weir /tuppowd 
to be imraariiil iieingi, mort- powerful than men, ImiI like men 
in their appennuice bm well nx in their pAwtionit. Even Zoua, 
the freateet of the (paht, waw »up(io(ied to fall in lov«», now 
an<i then, with mortal inaidena, and waa «way«d by anipiir, 
Itatred, pride, and praiae, for all Uie world like the commonest 
man. 

(Jreti Political IHcaji. — (lieek political ideas, however, have 
exerte*! mc»n* influence To flreecc, and to Athena in particu- 
lar, tlenioemcy owes* much, At diffen»nt pericala of its hudoiy, 
Athens had almost every eonctdvalrle fonn of goveminent — 
in»»naiThy, aritUorrary, oligarchy, tyranny. .At one tiniei 
.At liens was » democracy I>aws were (MUMed by tlie vote of itt 
cili*en(%; officials wen* elecUsl or cboeen by lot; eriminals were 
tnctl by jnrv*; war and peace were made by the will of the 
laviple Hut slaves and aliens were exeludeil from politteal 
rights In many ni«pe<‘i« .Vthenian democracy was quite 
diffen'nt friim ntoilcm fomis of democracy Neverthrieat, 
the iilea that denMxrratir govenimenf ha»i once Iweq Irisd 
i*ucce»ifun>' by the most eiviliw**! (leople of ancient thttes 
was a jiemerfiil inspiration to men in imiilem times in the 
slniggh* for lils riy It l« inP-rt^ting to oli«er\»t? that the 
tlrci ks lielicve<l deincwrucy rould lie afiplhd only to ftmaJl 
eotnitmnitics .Arisicitle said a ♦Icmiwratic state sltould never 
inrhidc i\ largi-r nuiiilsT <>f « iti«-ns than «*«Hild efwhe together 
within the sound of an orator's voice .Vristotle also thought 
that demfSTatii' govenunenis were not likely to la* stalde; he 
had seen so many revolutions in (ir*s*k cily-stiitrs* that be be- 
lieved ftirms of government naturally went anniiKl in a circle., 
fnim monarchy to demiHTacy and liack again. The absence ot 
printed newsfiaiv'rs among the nnrieni t ireeks and the lack trf 
universal eilucation gave weight to Ari»totk*'s aigumenta 

(foe otlwr fact about Hellenic civilisation ia important. 
Though thev s})oke the same lanfiiage and worabipeil the 
name goda and bad many cusioins in conunon, the Cradt 
people nevet united to form a nation. There was fia iHBl 
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river valley to bind t^eni toijether. (hi (he eontrarj*', nature 
fieeiiied to have divided them by mouiitaiiKH. Instead ol 
uniting, the eity-^^tate?^ cherishetl their indeix'iidem^* and 
almost trout inimlly at war with one aiioth«»r. I lint b one rt'a- 
son why they vvtav sul>j^e<|uently eomtuert*d and engulfed in 
the lioman Kinpire fhe tireeks hatl itileme civic l>ride» but 
they had no national p^it riot ism. 'Fhe latter is essimtially 
inodera, not ancient. 

The Roman Empire. Fhc < ina k city-states had rtourisht*ii 
in all their glory from the tifth to the third ernturv Isidore 
After tlio third crt>niry nr., ainl until the fifth *a*n- 
tiirv A.i>., the camter of thr slago was fH’cupiis! by Home, 

TernUtriul Extrnt ■ Homr ' an !» st Im‘ rrgimli‘«l its an over- 
grown c’ity-statc Both Horn** and Athens wen^ originally 
small eities ruled In* kings; InuIi l*<»caiiie repuldies; and Isnh 
engag^xi in wars of con<|U«‘st But Rome, thatiks to a lietter 
form of military organisation, was able to i^xfwind her 
sions until she nihd ov»*r all the httcls that lx»rdenx| ujMin 
the.MefliiermiH'an At the height of iis ikiwit. in the «Haind 
centur\* A n .the Uornan Umpire iiie|ud**d ffe" Itnlimi jxuunstila 
and Sicily. IlK^ria fSjwiin and Portugal . Briliiin, < lau! i Fmnit% 
Belgium, and t!ie part of < 'tennany west of the Uhimvy Helvetia 
fSwit55«*rlandl, th<* whole Balkan fi^ ninsnln, Dacia iimtiailtah 
Aria Afinor, Syria, Egvpt. and th*^ southerii coast %jf tlie 
Afediterraneam 

Sonif* of the confpiia-ed provtne*^^ U’caine pretty tlmroughly 
Romanized, To this dav. the inhabitants of Fnirifa% Stiiuil. 
Portugal, Italy, and Rumania are oftian reiermi to jw- tlu* 
‘d,4ltin tMx»ples,” sJiH’f* they s)['»«''ak hiiiguitgf^s the m'M’atilxi 
“Romance languages”' 'deriveil in large imri from laUin, ftm 
languagf^ of Ib'Hue, Sonn* of the other eofii'iueO'l 
such as ligypl, were never Komanizixl; they were ineody iwM 
m pornmniom. But for all the provimw, Roman rule tueani 
internal peace, siinx* tficy were alt kept m order liy Rcaite 
There waa no nwd of a I^^agiie of Nations in itiiiie dayii 
This Fax Rfmnna f' Roman Feacf**’) enabled the eoitiilriei 
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whicli wen? under Rome’s sway to dwelop their commerce 
and to interebajtige ideas as nev«?r before. 

In spite of her vast empire, Rome was just an overgrown 
city-state. The empire was ruled by the little city-state of 
cfnitrai Italy, ano existed for its benefit and glorification. 
Since Rome exacted hea\'y tribute from the jwovinces and 
enslaved many cai»tives, lier citixens no longer ha<l to work 
on their fann*! outsi«le the city, but could clevote themselves 
to war and iMiIitics, culture and aniuseitw?ut. 5fany of tlie 
inon* aristocratic Roman families aixpiired great tartates which 
wen- cultivaKxl |urtiy by slavi*s and jiartly by tenant-nmnent. 
( tf c<jun»i- some of the members of the lower classes in Rcane 
still work«><l with their haiwls; in fart, we knotv that there 
wcie nunienMis organizations somewbit tiki* trarie unions 
among tla* workingmen. Rut the ruling cla.ss consisted of 
wealthy men of leisure, ami it was among this class tluit Uter- 
atiire, art, and |>hiiosophy, as well as politii'al oratoiy*, were 
ctiltivatcfl, 

Hnnutn CuUurr. — When the RomaiLS first iicgan to payate 
ti-ntion to llw* finer arts of life, tlmy could do little more than 
imitate the (.Jns'ks. I>ccause th»‘ latter had sc't so hi|d) a stand- 
ard in eultun* In courts* of time RtMue was able to make 
contributions of her own. In architi'cture. for example, she 
imitate<| tlrct*k inwlels. lait Roman buihlers invented and t»ed 
the round arch and the dome, which hml been unlunowm in 
(tr«s*ce In literature and philosophy, also, Rome produced 
mui'h that was worth while. (’i«‘ro, Vergil, Horace, Tacitus, 
Ovid, Epicurus. Marcus Aurelius, and .Seneca wens not mere 
slavish imitators Nevertheless, the fact n'liiaina that Bcmie 
did borrow la^avily from (tret'k cultunv and perhaps it waa 
fortunate for the world that she did so, because throt^^h Rome 
( Jntek culture was handed down to Rter ag^ea 

Homan PoHUml Idean. — Roman political inatitiiitioiia 
ideas have great interest for us at the present thiy, becauas ttief 
have hail so powerful an influence o\’er the wh(^ eouiae if 
European history. Oddly enough, believers in demoenM^ oad 




OF Ttir. pmiK' iw n uiNo* in anciknt humf. 

^ ® ho* ih* of iKr rUy pf»'l<il>ly |<iiJ 
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likewiM beUever* in autocmcy have* found inapiration in 
Roman hktory and litermtuir. C’hampions of dotnocmoy in 
the time <rf the French Revolution of the eifthteenth century, 
and ill the time of the American Revolution, and on many other 
occaaianji, have remembered the government of Rome aa it was 
from the fourth centur>' a.c to the fin»t century” a, n In that 
lieritxl Rome was a n*publlc, governed by repreaentativ’e aafiera- 
lilitfA and ele<*U*d magiidratea. From the apeeehea of the irtat**- 
iiM-n of the Homan rejniblic, one can quot«* many an doqwnt 
argument againxt tyranny and in favor democracy'. Brutuui, 
rt ho aaKaik^i ( ui'xar.' and the (JraiThi, who u^ibehl tbt* intereata 
of the ctmtmon jwople, pnivideil examplea for demoeratie 
lea«fer» in age« to follow. 

f >n the otlier luuid, it muat lie remeiijbereil that from the 
t>o*t wnfury a.i>. until the time of it* desstruction the Roman 
Kin{iire wsix a monarchy, the gn*atef«t monarchy the world 
luiA cMT (Mt-eii. And ever (kinw Roman ilays, lielievers in autoO' 
nice have wild tliat a gn*at eminre could he nilerl only by a 
monarch, lui Eiii|X'ror. It ha« Ixx'n hard to almndun the 
idea that all civiliwxi eiiuiitriefi ahouJd be united under the 
aupreme rule of an Emperor. All through the Middle Agea and 
in motiem timee we find this idea cropping out. Chariemagiie, 
tlie King of tlie Franka in the eighth century, aasumed the 
title of Roman Emperor imd attempted to rule over most of 
Europe. < Hto tlic Great, a fJerman King, revived the tradi* 
tion in the tenth century, and his sueceecnra maintamed a 
“Holy Roman Empire" — a feeMe co|^' of the leaJ Roman 
Emiare — until the nineteenth century. Ttie very title of 
Emperor, which the British monarch still uses, is derived from 
the Rmnan word impmtior: similar^' the German wmd for 
Emperor, Kaiser, is derived from Caesar.* 

' Julius CfsMsr was a great Roman geiMuai who made hiiwelf dielatar 
of Rome. Many poliUetafM feared Caeaar ioteadad to o vert hro w the 
republican form of govenunmt and oetaldiab a monaidiy. Bratus was 
one of the compiratore who samaainat id Cssear. 

* The Ruwnan title, “Csar”or“Ttor.’' ineSBingEmparar.isalrodicIVMi 
from Caeear. 
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In order to rule their enormom empire the Ram&m hml to 
develop a remarkable system of administration and law, Xfie 
affairs of the central government were c^ondnetiHl by the Em- 
peror’s ministers, who might be TOinpared to the cabinet 
oflSeers of a mcKlern state. The local government wm in the 
hands of officials rt^presimting the eenlml government. This 
‘^bureaucracy/' or systein of officials, sc^rvcd as a moilel for 
niiers in metlieval ami mmlern states. We can untlerstand 
the difficulty of the task of the liomnn offieials when we 
ineml*er that each conquereil |X‘Ofde had its own iileas of law 
and justice, as well as its own language' and its own social 
institutions. Notwithstanding this difficulty, the officials 
gradually built up a system of laws which could npf>lie«l to 
all. The KmiX'mr Justinian, in the sixth cvnturv a.o., 
ordered the law to U> collectrsl an*l ivnlten down in a laxik or 
code. The work was so wi^lf done that "‘JustinianV C'lxle'* 
has Ixxm stu<lie<l by lawyers fn)m that time to this, and the 
legal systems of most civiliMsl countries lo-iiay art* liaa*^d m 
part UfK>n Roman law. 

ChriMianity TIk* iimst imjsirlant MUitribiltion of the 
Roman Ernpin* to m<Miern t ivihration did not originate in 
liome at all. but in I'nlestiiie It was during the nngn of the 
Emjieror Augustus that Jtsus, the Founder <ii the t’hrtstian 
mligion, was l>oni in JVthlehem in Jieiii*a, at that tim«‘ a pitiv- 
ince of the Roman Empire 'fhe !i«>iii;uis it iiuist nuiiein- 
liered, worshifM‘d many gcwl**. as the t«ref«ks had done, evt n 
the Roman EmjK'ror was n^gard»‘d as a got!, and every one was 
comix»lle<i to worship him i orise<|uefitlv. when the t hristiafis 
refu5xsj to worship the Kinfwror they wtifi m 

cruelty which wc can hardly undcrstaml to-dav rbrntmimli 
were slain, or tortureih nr fed to wild l>r»jtsts, or buriu alive In 
Rome itmdf, the Christians took nduge in undergroiind tcmilai 
or cataeomlw. Rut in spite of pf^rsetmtiorn tfir new reliiMUl 
ipread rapitlly from nne fmri of the empire to another and 
gained converts by the rnillkitt, urifil final! v it tritimiibml mud 
beemme the religion of the Eunqiean worhi 
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! The ioAuence Cbmtimity upoo modal oondiiionw mw 
\ powerful and far-reaching. One of the changes brought slioat 
by (’hristianity was the aikiption of a new attitude toward 
women.") Pagan |>eo(dc«. even the biglily civilised Greeks and 
Komans, seem to have had little respect for wcmicn or for 
moral purity. To an Athenian, a wife was not a compankMi, 
to l>c IovimI and idealised. Of the Komans. tlie same was true. 
Butk’hristianity plaml woman on a higher plane, made mar- 
riage jtaertHl, ami insisted upon purity of lifcy 
Another great change concerned the working people. 
Hitherto, thone who toilet! with their hands had been looked 
down u|)un as inferiors. ^ large pro|Xjrtion of the working 
clans consisted of slaves, '(Hie ( 'hristians,^ however, . believed 
that rich and poor were e({ual in the sight of G'jd; all had im- 
mo tal .souls; and the flour man might be a better Christian 
tlian the rich man. Jesus had worketl as a carpenter. The 
Christian doctrine of human equalil}’ was one of the great 
factors in tiestjroying the imuilution of *laverk-j) which had 
liecti the Ijasis of Greek and Homan economic life.'^and in 
promoting a mote deniocralic spirit. Furthermore, by teach- 
ing that work aras not a disgrace, but a wholesome and honor- 
able way of earning a livelihotHl, Christianity did much to 
establish the dignity of lalm>r. Many of the ('hristian monks 
set an exemj^e by engaging in manual toil. It was a leaaon 
that wa.- much n«'e»le<l. for the fsiorer fieople of Rome had been 
leanting to demand free bread from the govermnent and to 
live in idleness. 

thin! way in which the influence of ("hristianity was shown 
was the camfiaign wagtHi by the early Christians against the 
luxury and vice and enielty which cliaracteriaed the Rmnao 
ICmiiire^ To gix*e but one illustratimi. the Roman fd^diatorial 
combatM, in which slaves were forced to kill one another for 
the amusement of the idle crowtfe, were denounced as immond. 
To U' sure, vice, luxury, ami cruel^ were never wholly lUxil* 
ished *, but they were diminishes! to a considerable extent. 

This short diacusrion of the sociid influence oi Chrurtianil^ 
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in Roman times does not exhaust the subject. It is, however, 
enough to suggest tiie imiwrtance of the new religious element 
which came into the civilization of the Roman Empire. 

, The Barbarian Invaders. --\Tlic hi8tor>' of civilization has 
not been always the history of progrt'ss.i At c'erfaiii perio«ls, 
society has gone Imckwards towartl savagery', insU'ad of ad- 
vancing. One of these periods was the age of the barbarian 
invasions, from alx)ut the fifth to the eleventh ermtury. 

The “barbarians,” as they have usually l)een eallerl, w’ere 
uncivilized trilies which had formerly inhabiteii the forests and 
wild plains of northern Euroiie, outsitle the )>ound8 of the 
Roman Empire. Perhaps more warlike tribes expelled them 
from their homes, or perhaiis they were seeking a country 
where it was easier to gain a living. .\t any rate, during the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, trilw after tribe migrated 
southward and entered the Roman Empire. Some of the first- 
comers were permitted and ev'cn encouraged to enter freely; 
some of those who arrived later had to fight their way. These 
invaders marched through the country’ in hordes, living by 
pillage and plunder, until they foun<l a region to their liking. 

One group of trilx^, known as the Y^dals, came down 
through France and Spain into northern Africa. The Ix>inbards 
occupied northern Italy. The JF ran ks and Burgundians 
mttled in Gaul (France), and the Visigoths in .S|>ain. The 
Angles and Saxons, who probably came from northern Ger- 
many, established their home in England. After this first 
deluge of invasions, there came a second wave in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. The new invaders came from Scandi- 
navia. The invasion of England by the Danes, the occupation 
of northwestern France (Normandy) and Sicily by the Norse- 
men, and the voyages of the Vikings to Greenland and North 
America were all part of this second wave of migration. 

All of these invading tribes belonged to the Teutonic branch 
of the white race; that is to say, they spoke Teutonic languages 
(German, Dutch, Danish, etc.). PhysicaUy, they were tall, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired people. 
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Two other races also migrated duriitg this period of great 
migrations. (1) The Magyars came into Europe from the 
East ; from them the Hungarians are descended. (2) The Slava, 
who were prolmbly natives of east-c<*ntral Europe, spread out 
into Russia and down into the Balkans; their descendants are 
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In thl» fumruiji twolvr wnturit^ air«>. MohamrrH^*Jiin inratiw« 

of Frtinw wuru il<de»tod. (Mmervo tho inttr^montj of in 

that i4riuof ihu biifbarinii iiivasiona. 

the Ru.*wiBn}», Lithuanians, Poles. Csechoslovaks, and Yugo- 
slavs of to-<lay, and some of their IjIckhI doubtless flows in the 
veins of the (Ireeks, Bulgarians, and Rtunaniana. 

Tiic barbarian invaiiers were little l>etter than savages. In 
many waj's their habits resembled thoae of the North American 
Indians. The men engaged in fighting, gambling, hunting, 
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And drinkini^, while the wonu'ii did the liouM^hcild work mid 
cultivated a little wheat. Little did they know of ckim, or 
of arehite<*ture, or of seulptuiv. or of iridu«try» or of literatim* 
(they could not «‘ven writer or of tlie otlier thiiifr that in- 
stitute eiviJiml life. 

The etTet i of the harharian invasions wa^ wlint one might 
naturally «‘X|x*et. Most of the eitu^s whicl* had tiourmhed in 
Rctinan times now disap{x*Hri‘<i. All i‘Xipl the most essi*ntial 
and riulest industrirs alttuidoned. Then^ was no ei>m- 

merce on any large seaJt*. tine gcxxl illiist nit ion of thix eeo- 
nonee eolla{xx‘isthe hu t that although i*oaI had Ussn umi liy 
the Romans in <Jn*at liritaim its use was almndoned or for- 
gotten during the {XTiiMi of tlie Inirfuirian invasions* mid the 
English did m»t iH^gin to hum nitil again until the twelfth or 
the thirtiM iith lenturv. 

During tb*‘ tunnoil <»f the invasions, onlerly goveriiiimit 
was next to im|K)ssit)le. Die old officials eoiihl no loiigt*r 
ass 4 *rt their authority. In fart . all %v«*slem m»d o ntnil Kurofie 
broke? away from the Roman Kiiipirf*. ami ilowfi# of rx*tty 
kingdoms wi*n^ S4“t up hy the barlmriaii ehii Staoi«. At one 
time there were seven kings in EnglaniJ ahutc. In Fntiii^% 
with tjie tnei*ss^int wars Is'tw^s^n rival ehiefi.ons and with the 
danger of fr«*sh invasions, then* grew up a class of prfrfiwiotial 
ivarriors, who jK^rfonneil m» we»rk c^rept that of fighlmg* 
and who lived on the fruits of the klxa e»f the conuiioti fannerii. 
The warriors wV sJmll siw>n as feudal nohli!^; tiie 

fannc?rs art* the '\stTfs'' of the MiiUlle Ag*"S, 

Roman soei(*ty and government had thus Jipjmrcrdly 
thrown into chaos, ( ivilization had Mink fo low drpilif 
Literature and learning were almost destrov«*d. Ilenet* tlie 
period from the fifth to the eleventli ef*nltir>* - ifii* esoifer 
part of the Midille Age« — has lieim called ilie * Dark Agns. ^*^ 

During the Dark Age- the (diristiaii Cluirrh pf*rffi»raie<l fTtant 
aervk!ea to civilization. First of all it eonvertiM I he fiariiadiii 
invaders to ( hristianity. Gradually it to toilie 

extent, in chilizing ihmu The prints and the tmnim idill 
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pre«prv<xl the art* of reading; and writing; tiiey pnwrvcd some 
of the great bcKik* of Roman literature in their libraric!*; and 
they taught and preache<i. 

MEllitIVAL CIVILIZATIOS 

Otir Debt to the Middle Ages. — Thtr Dark Age we* followed 
by an eporfi of wonderful achievenienta. f^tnc might truly 
(«iv that the Dark Agi* wu* a melting |>ot in which Koman 
cultun% < ‘hriatianity, and the Teutonic ijarbarians were all 
atirred tog»*tb«*r.j Tlie combination resulted in a v^pmais 
rw‘w civiliantion, which flouriahtsl in tia* latter part of tlie 
Muidle Age* (fnmi nlxait tiw twelfth tliruugli the fifteenth 
century), and i« tlM*reb»iv calhd “mtdievai.” Thrare t* no 
aharp dividing line U't w«-»-n iinslieval and modem history. In 
faet, a i«ur)>rMingiy largi- numlsT of cwir preaent-day in8tttu> 
Hon*, kh''**, aiwl pnibk-m-s <-an l«e traced straiglit back to the 
MkUlle Age# ^The itwKlem worUl i# verilalily the child of the 
mislieval world,} and tlierefore the stiuly of iindeni history 
ouglit to lificin with the question. Wliat did tlie cliikl inhenti 
from the {mrent? 

(1) Eduention. - - let u? )>«*gin with (ducation and learning. 
<<)ur school* and universities lawne down to ns from the Middle 

Ages, llw sehnol*. estabtislKsI during the Middle Age* by 
the elcrgv prtn idid tlw starling js»int for our imwlern school 
system. The first universities wiw foundid in the Middle 
.'Vgi-s} These nwslieval scIwkjIs ami univcraitii's ilit! a gn'at deal 
to prcanoie the stialy of pliilosopU.v, theologj', la»’, me dteto e^ 
niatlietnaltcs. ami other subject*. I'be value of thi# oontribu- 
lion can hardly lie emplutsiwd ‘oo strongly, foi^kn^fedge and 
ediicidion am ihr wbt'cls on which civilirathm moye§ forwan^ 

(2) The Cfame*. — -^Medieval lover* of litemtum and kare- 
ing revived the study of elaaacal (that is, ancient Gredc and 
I.atin) ma*ter|iiece«.‘.i Many ancient writings that had 

' Thk levival of aaekwl nilntre « waoctkiioi called the *‘RBininw«." 
Ttie uchoiam who studied aarieni literatuie WM» eufled “b mw aaii t a . " 
sad low of the daniks was ealied "hiinwaiam.” 
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n ’ously been forgotten or lost were rediscovered in the 
eenth and fiftwnth centuries, (('lassical literature l)e- 
came an inifwrtanf part of higher edueationi Admiration 
for the elasaic.s was carricai .so far that the worth of h*88 ancient 
literatuic was often uml(Trate<l. 

(3) Vernarultir LUerature. — (The Ix'ginnings of modem 
literature went side liy .side with the revival of the classic^ 



PART OF oxif*Kr> rvivi iisinr 

Qiford U»iv«*ity was mtahUKheit in tiw tw.'Wlh rwoijo • A number o( 

the cftUeff' buildmg* irn th** Afiw 


fa the ^fiddle Ages the language of leariKsi men was f^itin, blit 
the common fjeople spoke English, French, Italian. C^ermaii, 
or Spanish, acconling to the country in which they JiA'**:!. 
In these "vernacular’’ ftliat is, (lopular) tongui'S. tnixiteval 
aainstrels composed ballads ami romance# whieh are read and 
loved even to this day. Tliene were the firsit woiia of what 
we call modem literature^ 

(4) Art . — ^ Medieval , achievement* in .the raahw 
•lehitecture were esiieeially brilliant We owe tie 
tyie of architecture to tlw medieval bull^ie lih^* ulti^ 
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nmvhincs or stoam engines, were able tp erect tall catbedrab 
of inat^'elous beauty. Neither the ancient Greeks nor tibo 
llonians knew how to construct the rfender npirm, the graceful 
pointed arcln*, the high vaultixl ceilings, the flying buttresses, 
the ex<|uisiU‘ stained glam windows^ that one finds in the 
medieval churches and public buildings. Westminster Abbey, 
Notre-Dame of Pari.**, the Hheiuis tntliedral, and hundrada of 
other apletalid «?difiee« still stand as niatchlem <*xaniplc« of the 
medieval builder's art. The churcbeH and catbedndii were 
richly adometl with carvdngB and statues, 'Jn the ait of 
Rcuiptiut! such rapid advance* waa made that by the dene oC 
the Middle Agra, wniljitoni were lieginning to rival the nuwlap- 
pieces of the ancient Grecki*. Painting, which had been 
praHically a lost art during tlie Dark .Age, was abo revivod, 
and toward Uie clone of the Middle Agc« a seriea of great Itaibil 
paililen produced pictures which are now treaKurrd aa priedeaB 
worfea of art. The name nuxlicval love of Iwauiy led to the 
invention of the pipe organ and the composition of melodkma 
church music. The_ tugtorj' of nuKlem music, as well as <rf 
modem painti^, lagins in the Mi«Wle Ages.^ 

(/>) Jmmtim*. — A numtier of medieval inventume diouU 
lie included in our list. ''Among them, the most important 
were the printing prem. whieh made Isioks infinitely easier 
to produce; the compass, which iii.a<le long sea vo>Tig»w poesiMe; 
and firearma, which revolutioniwd the art of warfarcj; They 
will In discussed in later cliapters.* 

<6) HrUgiftn. — The Christian t'hurch, which was founded in 
Rmnan times, wn.s passed on to the modem world by medievsl 
Eiutjpe. ‘'Jn the central ami western iwrts^of medieval Eurt^, 
all rhristians were memlient of tlie Gaiholie C'hurch. T^ 
Church was reganled as the one road to salvation, the guardiaik 

• Sm enpeeially Chapter III. 

* Most Chr^ians in emtern Europe lailangMi to the Otthodox (or, 
Otpto) Ontreh, which, though rcscm^'ling Ae Catholic Chunto in matoi 
Mgiecto rejeetod tho Pope’s headiihip. Hw sepsiattoa of the Ctobailli 
aad Orthodox OhoRlim oecurred to the ntoth eeotury. 
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erf men’s sotils. It th<^ fmlrtni of i*iJufiiti0n and art. 

The schools and the universitic^s weit* offslKK^ts of the (Inireli. 
The finest work of the stnilptors, and archhwte was 

done for the (lumdi and inspinnl hy n^igunm itleas. The 
hospitals and cliarities irf tiie Middle Ages wen» conducted 
by the Charelu ^ In law*, in |H»litic». in husiiu'ss, in everyday 
life, tlie infl«efi<'<» of t "hristianity was ever^'wherr* at work, 
t^^aehiiig idmls of ju«tie<‘ and eharity.; Alnis^»s and eorniption 
crept into the (Hmreh, ami even s<iine of the titt*iiieval 
fell short of lliristian standanls of morality and spirituality, 
though others wen* very siiintlv. Hut notwithstantling the 
human weakitess<*s of its memlM rs. the t'hnstian Church was 
the most imjiortant faetor in tninsfonning the rm^h Imrlian- 
am of the Dark Age into the eiviliniHl lCurti|M*ans of the Middle 
and Modem Agf*s. ^ 

(7) Social Still another heritage fmni the Middk* 

Ages was the division of s^w iety into four Mxaal rliiiwes - llje 
clerg>% the feudal luibility, tie p»’ai«uitr>\ and tlie lM»iirg«x»tiiii4 
About the last claase^ s-»ti»e further explaiiwliiiiii fit 

needed The nMm r duk#^/ ’ rouiits/ ‘earls/* 
etc,) wen^ originally pn>fi'ssional StiHi a class g:rew 

up naturally the <'omnton p«tiplf* roul J ned sjw^ntl tli«iir 

time learning liow to wield the lamr are! the swemi, ie»r ix#iiy 
they afford to buy sllit^ of anmir, ^wortls and laiiw*?**, 

good hors*?^, and the other H|ijipn4eiit of fighti^m. 

In the course of tiim\ the'i^* prof<‘ssionnl warrktfw gain^y 
and more fmwer and wealth, Tfiey were an 
aristocmey, living at the of the i^uimion 

Each nobleman wm the *iord'* of one or more varviiig 

in size from a village to a <*ounty. The jM-iwants in lik dkfrii t 
had to pay him (m rtain taxi^s and do n <t riain amount erf mwk 
for him so that he might li%*e without inanual hiUir, Wtien 
he was not fighting, he sjamt his time hunting, or feimljiig, or 
taMng part in touniainents (slam He had am^ants. 

lackeys, and soldiers at his eomnmmi, Hk msifc towmdl in 
tofdly style al>ove tlie bumble timich-roofel III 
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peanantfi. iio t>r(^ wsii hr of his «iHaI position, th&t to 
tnarry a pi»non not of noble birth was considered a disfcnuxr. 
The jirivileip'^l position of the feudal nobles was one ^ the 
great preblems which modern democracy had to solve. 

(TIjc pmmntry was the largest social class. It included 
all Iieople wlw» tilled the soil, .‘^oiufijjl thp peiMUi|ls were 
free iiuepj lilcc modern fanuere. In nKwt countries, however, 
many of the {lessants were “si'rfs." Tlie)' could not be 
Isiugbt and wkl like slaves, nor could they be deprived of their 
right to earn a living from the sod. lUit on the other hand, 
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they were not really fiee. inasmtich a,s they were “attached to 
Use soil", in other words, they were iwuind to .stay aiwl wwic 
on the land, nnli'ss they su«'e»s-«h'»l in running away or in pon- 
cha.Hiug frts'<lom. lleshles. ihc}' liad to wt)rk two or three 
<lays a week for their iTS|srtive feudal “lords.’* and fulhU 
various other bun lei won je obligations.3 -kll in all, tlie jieaBatitl 
were ixmr, c:^i|rr«*sH»*d, and ignorant, if we judge them by the 
standards of tin* |wosfs*r««w .kuM'riinn fanner. 

(The fourth stwial class mentions i alsive was tlie botirgmine. 
The won! nn'ans, literally, “town dwellers.’’ The bourgeohae 
consisted of titerehanfs. lawyers. brewt*ra. bakers, dioemakeis, 
mid artitians generally, who livi'd in towns and occupied a sort 
<d middle position in the social •^•■ale, aliove the peasantry but 
below the nobBity^ At firet l^his claas waa ernnparatively ireajc, 
because tins towns were few and smaB; but as the towns pew 
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rapidly, the bourneoisio bt'cainc very influcnttaJ. Thie elaee 
took the lead, in mtHlern tiiiu's, in overthrowing the feudal 
nobility and establishing tieiiioeratic goveninient. 

(8) AgTiculturnl Mtth<th. — The system of agriculture 
inherited from the Middle Ag»'« will retviw attention later 
in this narrative ‘ For the jmwnt. we ne<'d sitnply to note 
the fact that our jiuvHeval ain'estors praetiwl ver>' enide 
methods of fanning. Tlie land wa** diviihal itito long narrow 
strips; then* wen* no fences l.ietwe«*n the fields; the ploH-s 
were made of vvihhI. and often «iid not have even iron |K>inls; 
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there were no machines; and tlie fanner got a eomparatively 
small rewani for his lal»or. The iinpnn eiiii<tit of igyieulturat ' 
methods was one of the important achievements in modem 
historj*; 

(9) Industrial Methods . — ^n indusfiy, the Mkidfa»« AgM 
witnessed a steady development. But there were4m:ji|iMPliinBI, 
no factories, no engines. Manufac turing was dowt 
by hand, with hand'textis, and on a verj* small 
people who earned their living by nuimtfaeturint 
laod in societies called “craft guilds. In any latipi town 
yon would find a shoitmaJcere’ guild, a breweni’ gnOtl,* bnlaiflf 
guSd, a blackamitiw’ guild, a tanners’ gtiild, and nHiiiiw manw 
otlwn. (Each guild endeavored to gnanuitee fiZawd iMbetafe 
'fW the next ctwpter. 
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methodiiy For example, the weavers’ ffpiild would putuah 
any one who tried to make cloth of poor materials or of inferior 
quality. (Any one who wialied to enter a trade waa m)uired 
to aeiA’e an “apprenticTahip" (that ia, a definite period of in- 
struction and praetictO-j 'Fhua a Ixjy who wtahed to become 
a blacksmith liad to work a certain number of yearn aa an 
apprentictr or homer in the shop of^soine “mauter'' fa&ackiimith 
«'ho knew the tra<je thomuKhiy. l>uring hurapprenticcahip, 
tl»e boy rewivetl no wam*«, but live<l at the home of the ’’maa- 
ter" and luul lioard and clothing fre<>. After be had learned 
the trade, 1 m‘ la*canie a “joumeyiiian'’ and worked for wages 
until !«• ha<l aav'jd enough to marry, estahliali a home of his 
own, and open his on'ii little shtip. Then he htraaelf became 
a “niaster” and wuld take appnmticef and jouraeymeii^ 
silvery' master couki parti<*t|J8fe in the election of guild dfidab 
and the tranmrtion of guild business. Under ttm guild 
sy’Ktem at ita Ixvt, imlustrial dciiHx'mcy and equality of 
opportunity went tuuid in Itand. Every apprentice could 
expect to bt'ccMne a inaater in the nonnal eourne of evesita. 
MaeteriR worked ukle by aide with their apprentieesi and journey- 
men. If any master attempted to “ profiteer " by ebargitut more 
than the ‘'fair price" »*l by the guiki, or by making his ajp- 
prenticea and joumeyiiM'n work at night . <»r by using inferkw 
nmteriaki, ire would l>e refiorlod by the guild's insfiectors and 
punislied. ^Amorg tire artisans in the me<lieval towns there 
was pndjably a nearer approach to social and induidrial 
democracy than the wtirld has e\ er known liefore or since. 

(10) /nsfifutiows. FitMilly, a few words must be 

Maid abtHit Uie ptditical ideas and institutions which nuideiti 
inherited fnan the Middle Ages. 

(a)(pne of the most characteristic features of medieval 
gnveminent was feudalism, that is to say, the exurtence irf a 
eJam pf feudal noldes who had a ntnsiderabie amount of polit- 
ieal autborityj Each duke, count, eari, and baron was, in 
a way, the niter vi h» own litUe dmipuon. (He had hia own 
oourt, hia own army, has own banoeri; and, althou|^ he iai|^ 
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be eubject to some higher uohle or to a king or aii emiieror, 
he wished to l>e as iiulep'iufi iit as One mn fonn a 

mental pictun^ of feudal government by imagining the situa- 
tion that would if tJje guviTiiors of our states aiul the 
mayors of our ritit*s hennlifary iu>blemen» iiii*i*saanlly 
quamding with one anoilier. oftiui eoiuJnetiug local i^ars, 
and ol>eying the nntioiml government vcTy wdilom unless it 
biippmetl to suit their faney. 'lo carry out tlie eomjiarison, 
you and I sliouhi not hsd tluit we owchI miy allegiauct' to tlie 
nation as a whole but only to tnir lowrt or *s(»untv. 

(b^ While feiuiHlism nuis ess^uiiudly i>pj!w»s4ti to unity, itn^re 
^ WAS ncwertht liss an idea. iidaTitiil frifim the U<*nian Kmpirt% 
that all ( hristeiuioin flight to U* umtrd under the stiphuiie 
rule of an EmjaTor. The idea was le ver rt'aliswHl itj onirtn^\ 
The so-calleil Holy Homatt Kmpire of the Middle wa» a 
kx)8e-]ointed. rarnsliaekle utTair, inrlmiing little inort* than 
Germany, Austria, tlie Netherlands, and Belgium^ Ttik 
was one of the things inherited from the Middk' Agi*s which 
was disearded in nusitTn tines. 

(c) More imfK>rtant, in the long nm, wrr»‘ the rtatioruil 
kingdoms, sueh n> Knglaml. Fmnee, ami Sjmiin wfurh s|frmiig 
up in tlw' Middlf* Ages. I hes4* l*fH*anie e^tremg ty 
in modern times. The idea.', of natior»al fmlriotiatii and of 
aukicratie imuiarchy, w Inch phivfal s^uch gieal in intwkrii 
histor%\ gr#*w out of tliese national kitsgdmus. 

{d)(ln addition, the id(*as of represi ntaf tve governirit id^ 
of trial by jur>\ of written charters or «^institution» safe- 
guanling the hlK»rtifs of Uu^ and of Ih# rigid tie 

people to ndM*! against tyrannx and injualict . may iik, 
countr*fl aimuig the debts which wy? imah*ma owe miff 
medieval ancestors ; As the later eliaplers of ihk Ikm 4 irii 
explain^ pnncipjes of lilaTty wen* not ftill> devebfuwi 
m the Middle Ag«*s; tliey bari to la* won mui cldetKli d tn inod»» 
em times at the cost of niatijr a fn,wloiri-bver's lifeblimt: 
they pew out of tnedieviU institutiona a« ilie mk ptwit mi «€ 
the Moro. 
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The fon’^oing list is ncit aWlutely wftiplete. Many other 
thiiigH. Hiirh as the idc^l of chivaliy^ or the cuudoiii of illua- 
tniting iKMiks or the urn* of rhyiin^s in riociry, migtiit Is? 
if tlM»re were But the ten item# on our list are tia* niogi 

imjicirtant and liad tlw* greati^t influemT on modem lii#toiy% 
We t4lnil! n<f*<*d to refer tmek to them many tiirif*s in our ex- 
|ilanatioii of imMlem jirogres# and rmslern proldeiii#. Just 
a^ the fniits and featim^s «if a father reappi^ar in his ehildren, 
m» the instiuitioiis anti ideas of iht* Middle Agii* may Ije seen 
eropjiiiig tmt in the workl of it^-tlay. 

jNoti: , - ■ I'be f«ir«?f»Maa aot aiO'iKJ«'»i in#- :t rompk^te or eoiie 

ptrhtnHivr mm^ituhty l,»4t m a© iateo* 

tise whult ».4tHob4^1 li to a brief hat 

« i{ilr»r;*it»ea nf >ii< I e*Mit4tk>»# whlt.li milit. I* 

rrlwr^J OMe liitrf ths\\'iU*rH. 2 o* itiv*'- xhv n‘'?i<ier |a*^? U*w fiimpwi 
n| the aisjwift?»rit t'»3iirkicenjrsti llstit hf^ l*eliifiti lamlem 

hfcptory. la wmd^, ■whiW h*r we em|4iirtajB© 

m tint)# we « ei!U»t*Jy iN'pamIe il 

Irorti 


OUESTlOJtS FOR REVIEW 

I \t‘liy »! *m|wwiwih!r In xery tieirij nlxHit the 

lii'etl tn «!'*<' 

2. l|ew ano iio* nw»rt to hji\ What 

kanl >4 i#»eb did *h»"' !hd ttie>' h^\e uny i,k»«i«vtir »nittiiii^T Agli- 

rnltur*-^ U’.'* Pteo^rv^ ’ 

4 l>td tmy wh:it \%e nl»rttit tlit* iSBMt’S 

rnitn'« w'rtkptMii, Hr , iia^l wkjit %n*i kariw the Vnwwaa lathaw ia III# 
f4il e«^k»nwil dayji’!*' "*>>' !4,» timl mtt wIsHber ll»e lteis«ia?« had «iin' wt^iwtui 
m t'd W'htrb dw tiitm were i|cie»n»a!, 

4- la wimt OMiiitrw»w did rivilitatiea tlevektp in %wy aa<i«t tmw% 
even Wdare the 4n>nt of aiietf»ai r;rfwe .iiul ('an you see any 

why ri%"th»»tioa uliould ha%*t*? ■wjminiK ti|» ia fh«w ftral:? 

5 Was the romliiiofi *4 lh« woniing peoftte itellfT or ww» 

in aiKtf*at times ilian at tlie firoiefil tmw '* 

a Did tlie amdeiit (irerk# and Homam* hrlieve in alavfsy? 

7. What <lt:» we owe li» the aneieat < Io?efcii? To Ihe Eotnana'? 

4. Dn you think we mn fcam mueh ahaut denioeraey by atiwih^ 
anrietil litafonr? 
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9. As an experiment; nmke a list of the things you use every day and 
tr>' to find out whether the Greeks and Homans had such things. Foi 
example; f)encil, pajier, electricity, etc. 

y 10. What changes did Christianity make in the life of the people? 

11. What were the results of the barbarian invasions? 

' 12. How did the iniHiieval style of archiU'cture differ from the Greek 
and Roman? Coinfiare the |)icture« on pp. IH, 22 and 30. I>o you 
know of any buildings that are eopiini after the ancient or metlieval styles? 

13. In what lauguagt^ were most books written in France in the Middle 
Agos? In Italy? In England? 

/ 14. What were the four chief social classes during the Middle .VgCM? 
Do they stiU exist? 

15. What was an *'* apprentice''? How did a “lufister” differ from a 
journeyman "? How did a “ miister*' differ from a presimf-day employer? 

16. What are some of the things that we owe to the Middle Ages? 
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CHAPTER II 


DBBfERCE AND nNANCE Dl TCROW MEDIEVAL 
Rl>;TKI(*ri(lNS 

IIVHIXEW IN ANCIKNT TIHES 

Isnpoftance of Economic Changes* ~ 1 1f U>Hliiy we dilTer 
fniin <mr finrc'^^torv. the lilijfTereiH*^* it* dm* not m> miieb to any 
liHttlf or tn»tity or jwditiffil nn'ohitioii m to profound (TOiHiniie 
whieh luive Uh*!! hrouglit aJMmt gmcittally and 
i^ilently, without tiu' hhire of tnjrujM t^^ or the mttle erf drunii* 
11 h* eeonoiiik* ehniigej^ whi<ii U*gnn in the fift4*«'nth, mxteentb, 
and «h nturie^i if* an aliiuKKt n*V 0 lulionarj«^ 

tratnrfonnahon t»f jw^ijile's ever\«lay exi>tenct\ their occu|m* 
tium, their wayi^ of gaining a Indng, their ekiihirig, and tliidr 
fiaal. Therse* ehiingoH al*^* alTf'<*t<al |M>liti«*^4> 

nr'ligion, art, ami cdtiealit»n. In ^ht»rt, they were m iiiijior- 
tiiiit that they may proju ilv !«' taken m llie ii«*|dnntng of 
fncaiem hintory* In ordrr to tneh mtaiid them, it will be 
nem^mry t<* ghuita* at rondittotuK in aneient tiim's*, aiKl then 
mne on down "hmugh tin Middle Agf'^ and into iiKKlera 
timm. 

Conditions before the Imrentbo of Money. “ If we took 
far Imrk into hmtor>% we >!iiiJl dj^*a>ver tHat then^ a tiiiie» 
m*veral thouiaiind yean« ago» wdnui no siieh tiling m money 
exiateri and tbi^rr* wa^ no buying or »»eUiiig of gtioils, or making 
of kmiui anil iiivi^lmerita. In tliof« iiarly dayj«, cmch family 
onlinarily prcahiml trf the ftxMl, ekithiiig« and otlwsr 

simple nereaiiitii^ that it nxiiiiml. If a man wanted a aword 
or some troii or m>tiiething < he eould not grow or make, 
he would exchange mme of his owm grain or cattle for it 
Tills simple method of direct exchai^* is known|is ‘^barter*** 
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of Money.* — Before there could lie much commerce 
or business of any kind, some form of money had to be in- 
vented. For a loiiR time our ancestors ex|>eriinente<l ’oith 
different kinds of inotu v. One the first ex|)eriment«‘ was 
the \i«' of cattle as a stamlard of vcluc. Thus a man would 
exchange a sword for .h ntinrln'r t f cattle and then |M-rha|>s he 
would exchanp tl:e «atlle foi other things. But rattle were 
not verv e;i,-'\ to carry around when oiw was making [utrehascs; 
a man eonld not put ti n cows in his jKx kci when he went to 
buv sometl ing. Iron, whieh was considenMl very \ah«al>le in 
ancient tim<*s. was a little mon- conM-nient and was snl»sti' 
tuteri for eatih- in soiite cmintries. The nmietit (Irtsks, .•«* 
history telb us, uMsi iron Hioney ,it tirst and then hater on 
^b-stituttHl silver and gold for iron. I’sitig this form of 
money, they were able to do a Cl•n‘^ide^•l'le amotuif »if buying 
and sf'Uing. The Athenian.s. alsmt twenry-five htiiMinsl 
years ago, Imilt up rjtiile an exten-ivt* fore ign traile. Tltcy 
Irought most of their gnitn from foirign ('ouiilrii's ami exjwrted 
manufactures in return \\’cnlth>' .tlhenian meirhairt# lie. 
gan to leml money, and thus a simple fiimi of banktiig grew 
up. Basimsts wa.s still an itifant. lart it was gmwing 
Progress and Poverty in the Roman Empire. ■- - In the 
Roman Empire the development of btisimwa mcthmls was 
carried atill farther, (freat eoniiuereial rompanicH were 
organised to conduct industry and trade. Millktnaire fam- 
ilies bought up most of the iami ami ptirchased idaWB tto 
cultivate it. I'nfortunately. while a few families aelpuml 
Ipgantic fortunes, many of the common ]ieopie had to 
gage or sell their farm# and limaiie paupers tir evert jlafT*, 
This condition, according to some historiam, jeas otw of the 
dbtief reasoTis for the final collapse of the Romait Empire. 

aow BCSmiwa WA» Rfl»TKICTEl> IJf TITB AOEa 

■ Hew Business Piind^s. — As Chapter I tcAd ycai, the 
Roman Empire in western £uro|ie fell apart in the fifth sra- 
’’Seawlnito were another caify fonm of tuoaigr. 
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tuiy, barfmrian invadera swept through ^ oountiy, maasf 
dtiee disappeared from the map, atid industry and trade in 
Uiis part of the world slipped back almost to the starting point. 
Homan methods doing business were foqpdten and an 
''entirely different set of business princi{dcs nas adopted. 
(1) Tlic taking of inter- 
est on loans was known 
as “usury" and was eon- 
sidered un-( Jhiistian and 
unmoral. (2) lliere was 
no such thing as absolute 
personal ownership of 
{and. (.1) Industry was 
organised on the guild 
basis.' (4) Instead of 
pi'Hoitting priero and 
wages to lie settled by 
bargaining, the medieval 
guilds adopt4Bd the 
fuindfde of the "Just 
Price" and the "Just 
Wage"; they eatabliiihcd 
fixed rates of prices on 
manufactured goods as 
well as on different kinds 
of labor, and punished 
any one who tried to 
chaige more or btty f«r 
leas. Since prices were 
fixed, the guilds also twd 
to guarantee tikt goods riiould be worth the price, and so 
they mforced staiiiiards of quality imd insistod on gopd 
materials and thorough worknuuwhipr 
This medieval system (A buxinees princiides and nstriefeed 
righta eaoM into extsmnee p^y beoaim tlph Bomaa 
tSse Chapter 1, pp. S4-4S. 



tIWi* taw pakfMNs rffmm li i w wrf % 

iTg ri smr t m gg ^ tli awiW, Im Jkm, mmi 
Aibmm t mmK J¥. 

A ^mnmrAU.m^ m toe muom 

A knmfUdyt' Mm a nmrliaiil wba pmt^ 

rliUMNi ftvnsiii mtm tft* 

in aniitr u* mmii them «i a tililiir iirisiw 
TIiIa wm erv^mmkrmi a in lIlA 

IktlfMW A$fm, aim! waa AritkiAtiii^ |MiHUli|| 
im the vtfT «0«<rtivA isiAiiiiAr alMVim in tin 
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system had led to i^ucli imrily because" iJie barbarian 

invaders brought with them new ideas almut projierty, rairtly 
because industry and eomiiM'ire* wen' c'omlucted on such a 
amall steide that not niueh capital was ninHlni and fiartly 
because the iKMipli* i»f the Middle Agt's Iw lievitl that t hriKtian* 
ity forbade tie iii to eolha t inten'St, t>r ehtirge exwsaive priees, 
Of take unfair ad\'antage 4»f tlieir f«‘Uow ritijM’iis in business. 

Revival of Roman Principles. - (I'owards the vhm- of the 
Middle Ag 's, that is, in the fourti'tuilh and hfti*«'iith centuries, 
s*'veral factors wen^ at work, undfnuining the meflievai 
economic sysU in and starving to create lln^ riHalern sywieiii 
which wf' ndl *’capitaliMn/^ tbie (*f then' faitors wiis the 
revival of Roman law, wliirli had U'cn almndon<"«l in the 
earlier j>art of llie Middlt* Ag«*s. f"ht* revival sfiirtHl in 
Italian universith^, when' professors U gan to give leii tin's 
alxHit the Homan c'o^h'S of law* I’he Hi»man lii%v cfahs laid 
lieen m candully worked out, ainf s«‘eiiu'<l clear ainl n^a- 
sonalde, that tliey wen* grt*«illy ndniin*<l In* law ytw, Tliw' 
substitution td Homan for iii#'<li«'sid ideas td iam* was pn>- 
moled by kings and f fiijM rors* with the nha of making tlieir 
own flower more alisolutc, liei^usr tlie Henuin hiw tcMiiairinl 
many prineijih's which wen* fav’orable tc* al>ioltite inornireln. 
Gradually the nilers of ihe varionn coimtriea ino«leh*€| tlmr 
'law's man'* and mon* after the Homan Now this ngiitwl 

o{ l^ompn law* had n ver}' direct o ing on eeoiioiiiie iii||j|b'iw 
Roman law liad Uc n ereati*<l in a cafutaiistic agi', 
spirit waa aipitalistic. It tin* leiifling «>f tmkif for 

interest, il mnetmml the pnicfic** of irmking prrtftln 
cheaply and sidling dearKv and it tcrogm^i^^J iJm ptfid'pli^ ntf 
absolute private owm^rsliip of land as well m of 

Primte Proj^ty in JmwL — rriie of alniollile 

ownership of land wnn rMi,rlieuUirly adv’iiiyifi^iilii to feudal 
nobles. lAwler tf»c tiiam^rial sysian thf* iidbb" had mi r%|it lo 
dispemsass the on hw estate or even to danmd 

fitwn fJicni more Uian wraa cuiil.ciinary,'^ to tiff 

Ronmn law. however, it wm argued tliat thi' pgaaatili liid 
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DO real right to the land they tilled, and>thc noble wae abao- 
luie owner. In £ii|daodi o Igildlords b^gan to 

appropriate the ‘'ooni<|g^'' lands for their own private use, 
and enclosed tliem as fdieep pastures. As sheep-raising was 
more printable than ordinary agriculture, these lords soon 
became wealtbyl Here we have a beginning of capitalism 
in agriculture. 

Changen in InduMtry. — After a time capitalifsm appeared 
in industry also. Wesalthy landlords Iwgan to hire people to 
spill and weave wool into cloth, in competition 15^ the 
guilda Wealthy nM'rchaiits, who wiidnod to gain grader 
wealth, likewise Is'gan to compete with the guilds, and hired 
women an<i unskilitMl workers, at low rates of wages, to ^nn 
yarn and make ck>th, which could lie sold at a profit. &ich 
work was usually done in the country, where it coukl not be 
prevwnletl by tlM» guilds, which cxi-^ted only in the towns. 
Tlie guilds were not destroyed at once, but tlicy gradually 
found it impossibk* to enforce their rules about weU-made 
goods, Just priees, and standard wages. In some of the 
guilds, tlie wealthier masti'rs caught the fever of making 
money by the work erf otiicrs. ami tried to keep thdr t^iproi- 
tices and journeymen in the positton of wage-csueheiw, instead 
of allowing them to bi^nie masters. The guilds gmw opi^m- 
sive and oomipt as they grt^w weaker. 

Rim <9 Money-tending and Banking. — Still another 
tor that eontributed to the groarth <rf capitalisn tosrards the 
end of the Middle Ages wras the dex-elopment of monjy- lw t d i n g 
and hawking. . |t been eonsidered immoral fiw a Chris- 

thm to mggnm to tras then called '*umuy,” that is, to 
take money for the use of money. The moneydoidas wore 
usually Jewa. Bui as trade grew more extensive, merdhniihi 
were more frequoitly in wred erf loans.. Extravatpuit noble- 
tnen were also good borrowers, derg^men, too, oftfli| needed 
laiie loans for the building <rf thurchM. So graaH^jras the 
d«nand for loans, that In the thirteei^ and fov^^taimh sen- 
hu^ OuistiMis begMi to oompete with Jewa^ as rnonej* 
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hndeni, at first in the litief bustnew ocntor of JBuropo, 
then in Germany anti in other countries. Itankini;, however, 
was still in its infancy, and tlie morality of lending money at 
interest was still a matter of dispute. 

THE OOMMKRCIAL RKVOLVTION ( 1450 - ItiTlO) KXeA.N'nS THADK 
A.Ml STI.\irLATK8 C Al'ITAl.ISM 

We arc now nwiy to discuss th*' ftreat hiKtoriral event 
which is usually eonsidenMl a.s marking thi' Umnning of iikkI- 
em times, an cvrnl which suddenir 8tinuihite<l the growth «»f 
capitalksm and still further tindennimxl the medieval system. 
That event is tlie < oiiuncrcial Kevtiluticm of the tiftei'iith 
and sixteenth centuries. 

A Change in Trade Routes and Trade Methods. — Juat as 

a political revolution cf»n«wt.s in tlw sulistitution of a new 
ruler or a new government f«jr the old one, sttiiihul.u t’oitt- 
mercial Ilevolution <v>nsi.st«xl in the sul»atittition of new cont- 
inereial routes for old ones, and «>f licw eomihercial oiethodi' 
for old mcthtsls, iThe ( ommereial lievoltttiao at firwt affected 
only the trade and the trade rcnitea beinwen Europe and 
the Blast (Asia and the E^tat Itnlie^. tuJer the old eoitdi- 
tions, thw trade wa.s eamrxl on almdst entirely l»y Arab*’ 
and by mcrehantii tlu- Italian dty-sttaU9< mieh an Venice, 
GeiK.>a, and Elorence. .Arab raravans and Aral* ships brought 
gnodt from .Asia and the Blast IiMlies to varioua {kmIh at the 
easterh end of the MtHliterranean arsi Black Hcaa; thence 
Italian abipa conveyed the goods to Italy, and from Italy they 
were distributed, chifliy l>j' German merrlmnts, to oilier faula 
of Europe. 

Medieval Trade Routes Mtmopolixed by ItaUaae. -- The 
fact that all tlie important rtnitea from the Blast went throu|^ 
the Mediterranean and came tr^ther in Italy made Italy 
the oeotar of the Eastern trade, and enaliied Uie Itidig|B city* 
states tin beecnne exceedingly ifMoaperoua. 'flie thifl^ ii»> 

* The Arabi are a Mrihanunmlan pmrrie wfioae hetne b Arabia; they 
were great tradem and etmqumm kt the Mlddb Agni. 
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ported from the East were high-priced luxurias. 
cinnamon, ginger, cioves, and other jaHce s, which were grown 
only in Asia and the East Indies, wefc in great dcmai^, be- 
causiT the Kuruptans were very fond of hi^y seasoned foods 
and wima. Ex|H>nsivc dwiionds, rubies, pearls, fine silk 
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clothing, and iieautiful rugi« wen? hmug^t from the East and 
Mohl to EurojM'an kingpi, noblemen, apd rich nierehants. 

Explorers Sent out by Rhral Nathnudities. — The Italian 
city-states made such large profits frean Eastern trade that 
the people of other states natnrallv di-aired a shar% For 
several .'easons which it would take too long to explain, it was 
impossible for Sfianiaithi or l^glishmen or any other natlnn 
to use the same trade routes ns the Itahane; therefore, it WM 
nectfssary for them to discox’eE new routes. And ao we find 
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the Portuguese aiul* the Spaniards and th«' English, in the 
fifteenth eentun% s^^nding out exploit'rs to tiiscover new 
routes to Asia and tla* East Indies, 

PoritigueM^ Exphratumfi: Prifice Henry and the Rinde araund 
Afrim. — At tii>t Portugal took tlie leiul. This little state 
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Tim niAp mm drMwn tty » ir«’^-i^ii|>!>r'r Jii flF* 

pMTt. of Afrirm «Jkl hr mhxm qtatr VVhsit t-un mm 

Tbi* ncri&ll in tbf» lowrr Irft'-hiiiia ipvi*^ ao of tkm iibl|« 

tlmt wm* ujktU tn tW fifU’Hf'ntb n-nliio'- 

wa« ver>^ conveniently nhmteil for such an rnh rfirwe, m ytm 

can «?© by the map on pa«ij 52 'Prinw Il^nn- of Portugal, 
who ««8 a ninnlMT <if the royal hoiw* bm not to iuaUy King, 
wished to gain a share of the Eastern tra«le f‘»r hio countiy, 
and at the same lime he bad a keen interest iit geof^rmpbii^ 
discoveiy for it# own (sake. In addition he hoM that i 
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Portugal could find a way to the Eaat s^e mi|^t bring about 
the eorivenuon of the tmgan (K*opleii of the East to (Christian- 
ity, Inspired by theis'' inotivc*»i, Prince Heno' devotiHl hifi 
life to the task of dimivering a new route to the Easty Africa^ 
lie lielieviMh did not extend very far to the southw^ards; it 
would therefore l>e easy to sail isiuth around Africa and ho to 
ivitrh tin* Eiiiit Indic^H. No medieval sailor liad ever tried 
this route; in fact, the 
nuip-makers of Prince 
Ileniy^'H time had to ndy 
on their tinagiimfion when 
they dn^w fht* map of 
Africa page 4H>. 

The first ^*hij»H s'uit out 
b> Prince Heijry <Sid not 
get very far. Eiteh exjH^'^ 
difton wmi a little farther 
tliiiii the jmTedmg omx 
ami then tunenl Iwk. 

When Prini't* Henry dhsl, 
in HtKh the Poriugm*i!fi«‘ 
hail gtiltfui onl\ aUiut half- 
wny down the w^stfeni 
roast of Africa. But the 
work was eonunucd after 
his iJeath. In the year 14HH liartholonu'w l>iax reiab the 
continent a H«»utheriimo»t tip, whirli Ik* railed the? ’‘Ulape of 
Stomis/* IsTausi' hc^ encountered such stortiis tlM^rv*^ \ni€!il 
Diiix it*iurnnh and told his story, ih** King of Portugal said 
that thf* t'ajs' of Storms should n rhristencd the Cape of 
OcMid Hope, IsTiiuHc* HUcef^sH was at lait within it*ai'h- And 
his opttiiimm was justified, for nine years later, in 1497| 
another Portugutw explorer, Vasco da (lama, sailed arouiKi 
the Capci and continued up the cast ooast of Africa to Ma* 
liiKlt, where he found an Arab pilot who showed him the way 
aerois the Indian Ocean to Indian Wlnm he landed at Cat 
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icut, in India» \'asco da (Jama mTtixl a marble pillar m a 
memorial of his diseovtTv of a new route to tlie Indies. He 
then returned to Lislx>n in 1490 with a cargo of luistern kikhIh 
worth sixty times the cost of his exixshtion. After that, 
Portugum* inendiant fleets siiiUnl n'gularlv to tlie Kast by 
W’^ay of the </a|H' of (kmhI Ilujw*. carrying Kuro|M\*in ymKlucfs 
to the I^ast aiul n^turniiig with rich cargin^s t>f spices, silks, 
and jewels. Tlu* l^)iiugu«^' wt^nt as far as Nanking, in 
China, and the Spict* Islaiuls. in the Hast Indies. Hy right 
of discovery, tliey claimHl a inono|M>ly the new trade route 
as well as the (‘oasts of Africa. India, and the East Indi#‘s. 

SfHitihsh Kxplorations: Cf>/am/>as nntl (hr W * simirri Himte.- 
M{‘anwlul(\ Spain liad ent<‘red tin* h» ld. A dta*ade lM‘f<»re 
Vasc*o da Ciaina’s famous voyage, an Italian iiavigator who 
was at that time ernphnct! by the Portuguese' King had 
askcnl jK^nni.'Ssion to try tlie bold (‘xp riment of .Hjiiling 
straight westwani ac ross the .Vllantie. ^ I.4‘anie«i men 
lieved that the eartli was s[il»erical in sha|i*\ and that Asia 
and the East lndi(‘s (onm A th«‘ western sh<»n's of the Atlantic 
Oc^ean. No one dn‘amed that Mm‘ contiiicnts nl North and 
South America lay in the way. The plan w-iutaMl reasonable 
enough in th<M>ry luit difficult in imictice. Iwcaus*' th«' tiny 
sailing ves.s4‘ls of days wer»‘ not well suitixi for long 

oc*ean voyagis. The Portugu(*se King ('onstdensi it iiiueh 
w'isiT to e<jintinu<‘ his i fTorts to discover a route around Afrien. 
KefUily disapjMuriled, tin* Italian navigator - who was iiom* 
other than ( diri.stopher (’oliimbu.s left Portugal and en- 
deavored to gain the mip|>ort <»f a rival monarch, C^jix n IsalieUa 
of Castile. Just at this time. Qiwn Imlietla aial her hiiih 
Imnd < King FiTdinand of Aragonb who lietwft*li ibem nifexl 
most of what we call Sjmin, were much more interratod in 
fighting thc^ Mohammedan state of Cniimda, in ttcmtliHmi 
Spain, than in exir^ditiona to thf* Kaid. But wlien Oraiiaila 
was conquered f'arly in 1492, laalielia finally a^niieiilixl to 
aid Columlius. Thanks to her help, Coluinblia wm aide 
to mi out in AugtM, H92, with one hundred men and three 
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ithtps, and with a letter of introduction tp the Great Khan, or 
EmjKTor, of “Cathay” (('hiiia)l Few adventures have re- 
(jiiiretl more roura«f* and jsTSPverance. Imagine crossing 
tiu' Atlantic in a Kaiting veswl al>out one two-hundredth the 
sizi' of a nicKlern ocean liner! Week after week Columbus 




siuUhI wi^tward; hin men 
IfitHt fiiith and gr«*w mu- 

anil Ktill ihv tnirklrna KFtCWWVW 
i>n*nn strict rliit} out Im fore 
tlhuu Xovfr d« ^jKiiriag, 

( oluiuhuti hrifi fust to hlK 
pur|MiH* until at la>t, on 
< ktoU r 12, 1192, thf* glad 
try of **Kand, Lantl!*’ 
rang from the l«*i»kout,<. 
llt‘ landoil* gavt' thunks* 
to t ioil. and churiuHl tho 
lufwl for the King and 
Qu<^‘n of Sf^in. Had li<* 
laHui told that lir waa 
di^fovorifsg a nrw world, 

VtUfMira liitfor irahnnl t. ^ h. . 

would ha Vo hiH dii«« is/ C ir Sm*.} 

apiHiintiiicnt. Little did tut: maria • 

C«*lniiil>ii.x dn^ain that the *t>i‘ «n whw-k r«iuiBb«Hi 

idand on whn h he landixl 
was San .Salvailor, in the 

Bahamas. He twlieveil he luul uw’heil one of the islaiids df 
the <•oal«t of Asia, and he returned home to report that he had 
found “the Indies.”; Threi' tinu*!« ('oluuibus returned to 
America (in 14fKl, 14(18, and 1502!, and searched for the island 
af Ja(mn, the empin* of ('hina, and the ialands where spices 
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grew; but he found no spices or silb^ arid the coasts he e*- 
plonnl were those of the (‘aribiwaii Sea, Venesuela, and 
C'entral America, rather than of Asia «ul the real “IndMa.'*/ 
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Other Diecoverere of Amerim: Cabot, Cqimd, and Amerigo . — 
(k>luinbuN waw tlK> first kiKwn European to cross the Atlantic,^ 
and he justly dm*rv«l full cn*dit for his exploit. But if he 
ha«l failwl in courage, or if he ha<l fjcriulKHl in iriid-ocean, 
America would prol»al>ly have be«*n di#s<*overed. “^In 1497 John 
CalMit, an Italian mariner, eiiijiloyed by King Ileiuy VII 
of England, saihal acrow tl>e Atlantic to the Nortli Amer- 
ican coast, 'riire*- yi*a?^ later, a Portuguesi* fleet commanded 
by Cabral was sailing down Uie African ctmai, expecting 
to follow Vasco »la (lama's route to India, when strong 
winds ajid cum*nts carritsl tla* shijw so far west that tbej' 
came to Bnixil inaU'iul of to India. In thi» way Portugal 
accidentally aifpiire*! a claim to Bnixil. Abinit the same 
time ' H9tt bVMl,’ an Italian by the name of Amerigo Vc*»- 
[lucci made a vojagt* to Brazil and wrot«‘ u Uttle Isxik aliout 
“the new WorUl" which to-<lay Ix'ars his name — America.' j 

Very slowly (he truth that .^Vmeri«a wsm a new world tlawtkid' 
ujKm tlw jaaiple of Kum[a». Tlwy }aTsisti*il in calling the 
new lands thi* “Indii's ” and their inhabitants “Indians.” 
Even a^^r Balix»a tlixxiveitsl <in l.il.'l) amither great expanse 
of water lieyond the Isthmtis of Paiuiuta. it w*as thought that 
it was only a few daj s' v«>yag«* to < 'hina. Xot until Magellan 
had sailed from Hjuun in 1519. |i>ai<sing through th<' straits that 
l>ear his name, and had eroswd ll»e Paeific, was this notion 
di.s|wlle<l. Magellan was kilhsl by savage* in the Philippitie 
Islands, but oik* of his shifis suemHlrsl in it'luming to Europe 
in 1522, thereby completing the first voyage around the 
world. 

^panidt Conquests in the New World. — The New World 

was not the “Inilies," but it was discovenxl to be worth con- 
quering and fxmseasing. In 1519 a reckless Spanish adven- 
turer, Hernando Cortei, ittvadwl Mexico with a mere handful 
of soldiers, overthrew lla* native ruler, and seised enormous 
treasures cd gold and silver which the natives had dug but oi 

* Vikiitfis from .ScMidiiMVw protiably ciuKOWsriKi North Aoa|||a four 
ORuturwi befora Cotumhin, but tbeir vu}*a«M had no praetkal ranilta 
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their rich mines. Another Spanish conqueror, Piiarro, won 
even greater booty in Peru, a few years later (1531). The 
natiTee a’ere conif)elle<l to work in the inint^ of Mexico, 
Peru, and other ^mrts of America, in order that sliipload 
after shipload of the precious metals migiit l>e mmi to Spain. 
Another sourc'c of wealth was found in ugrioulture. Sugar, 
tobacco, and other products could be cultivateii by the en- 
slaveti natives, and sold at a haiulsome profit in Europe. 
Furs, Hire kinds of tirnbcT, and many other pnMlucts were 
also ex[>ort4xl.) (mnnl for gain, however, was not the only 
motive for eon<iueriiig America. Ix)ve of advenlim* and 
thirst for glory likewist^ playetl their fiarts. In addition, the 
Spanish explorers and conquerors wen* often inspireil by mis- 
sionary zeal. Wlierever they went iht y were aeeomjMmicKi 
by priests, who baptiml thf‘ natives, built ehim^hes, and 
established The religious s[>irit of the Htmniardji is 

showTi by the imiui^s they gave their settlements, such as 
»San Francisco iSt. Francis). San Salvador iMoly Sariour), 
Santa F^ (Holy Faiths, and Saint Augustine. 

The Spaniards gradually hnnighf a large part of South 
America,* ( entral Amirica. and Mexico under their nile; they 
also claimed all of North Amerir*a. In 158lt King Philip II 
of Spain seised the thn>iM? of Portugal, m> tliat in aildition 
to the Spanish c*<inqu)t*.Hta in Amrrt<*a. he now poaseasixl the 
Portugue#«e colony erf Bmxil, the Portuguese tradk* mute 
around Africa, and th<* I^oriuguese claiin to exdmire righta 
in Africa, India, and the East Inches. 

Dutch Parddpation. — Just at this tim*'. tins Dutch jativ- 
inm! of the NcUierlaiids (lloliand), over wliich PhiHji II alnti 
ruled, happf*m-^i to be in n*I«ellion. The Dutch reliel* man- 
aipsd to oltiain ififormation aI)out tlie PortOffuese route to the 
East Irslies, which Iiad l)een kept s<!rr«rt, and in 1505 they 
began to w^nd their own 8hi{>s to the ||Mt by way of the C«pe 
of Good Hop(». ITic I>ut<’h eaptuit^ hundteds of Spanish 
diipa; they seized Uu" Portuguese fort* and trading posts in 

* Bnud wss entoaixed l>y the Portispinw, wlie bad fmt H mm- md H ' 
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Brasil,' in th« East Indien, and on the, coasta India and 
Africa; Uiey founded a colony in North America on the 
Hudeon River (1621). By the time their independence wa* 
officially recognistnl (1B4B), tin* Dutch liad won a large coio> 
niid empire at the expc'nac of Portugal and Spain, and had 
secured a large |)art of the vaiualde tnule between Europe 
and the East. In 1640 Portugal Ijecame independent of 
Spain once again, but tuoat of the Portugue«ie colonies had 
been taken by Holland^ 

French Partidpatioo. — France, like Ilolknd, waa unwilling 
to jtee the new laiidi* aiul iww trade rouu-a munopolixed 'by 
other eiMinlrie*. French exjdorerx in the «ixt«*t*nth century 
cmiMHl along the N'»irth .AiiMTican coaat, <iiwH>vered the St. 
l.awn‘ni*e River, and claiiiiixl the St. l.awwiK’c Valley for 
tlieir King. Frenclt <*olonii«te wttled in Acadia (now called 
Nova S<i*«ttiai in UUH, and at t^iielMH- in 1608. Adventu- 
rous Fit’och iniKdonari<*s, fur tre Icrs, and exjdorera traveled 
into tla* inti'rior by way of tlw St. luiwrenee and tin* Great 
I.akes; one «if the lioidest of tl«*M*, l.ii Salic, paddled down the 
Missiarippi aiul priM'hiiineii tla* whole Miasiaaippi Valley to 
Is* a Fieiah |a»fW)*sion. During this same «x»ntur>*, France 
aequirtsj .some islands in tlie \V«t>t lnili«<saiul founded trading 
fKwts <*n t*ie coasts of .\frica and India. 

English Partidpation. — Fngland. though ahe is now the 
greatest of all colonial aiwl commercial nations, was very 
Imekward in entering th«‘ field and ai first tlid not compete 
very ssTiously in the struggle to atxjuin' ctdoniea. In the »ix- 
frenlh centurx* several atternpia wen* iiiaile to found Enidiah 
colonir's in Xortli America, which the Engludi claimed by 
right of John C abot’s exphrathms; thiwt' attempts, however, 
were tragie failurea. ^Iany Englislt aailors made famous 
voyagi*« of exploration, trying to diacover a “North-Weet 
Passage'* around AmQ(|ica, or a "North-East Pasaage” around 

• PorttigHl legninoci Bnuil in ISM as the rwwJt of an uprimig of Pewtu- 
IPMwe colottiata. The Ilulrh retained a fooilMiid in Chiisaa, iuiit aortlt<iSl 
Braail. 
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Norway, to tii© Easfc-Iiuhc,s, but in these fffortu also Engliuwl 
failed. Other English sea captains of the sixteenth century 
found i* more profitable to capture S|)anlsh treasure ships 
and loot Spanish towns in America 

^Not until tJic st’venieenth e«>ntur>'di(l England establish any 
colonies. .Vfter a iK-ginning was ina<le in \ irginia ( 1(107) and 
Plymouth (Il»20i. «»tlier mlonies soon sprang up, and bi'fore 
the clos<' of the (H'nturv England was mist n’ss of (he American 
coa.st from Maine to t’arolina, a.s well a-s of .uneral islands in 
the \N'cst Indies. The.st‘ rolonies grew very mpitlly. IsH'auiw 
(hen* was st) much civil .strife, ndigious js*rfs>cution, and (mjv- 
erty in England that thousantls <if [>»s>plc firs! frtun the mother- 
eountiy, hoping to find l)etter tauidition.s in the New Worhl. 
It was likewise during the s<“veuteenth wntmy tliat the Eng- 
lish obtainetl their first ftioth«>lds i«i Africa and in India. 
Here they ha<l no int<-ntion of settling as «jlonists. In India 
they had only a h-w wandiousea, for the purpose of tra<le) 
Similarly in Africa (hey eontentisl theins*'lve« w'ith establish- 
ing forts and warehousi's at a few jKjrts, when? th**y could 
obtain negro slaves, gold, ivorv'. and f«ther artidea of coiu- 
merct?. 

In this way England, France, an«l Holland obtained their 
shares in the results of the gnat Portuguese an<l H{Huii»h 
distjoveries. The <tf?nturH‘« that followesl witneiwed a long 
Ruccesfdon of wars ljetw«H»n the rival tmtiuns. (‘specially Is*- 
tw«?n England and France, for lh<? {x>!«(?ssioii of ookmka and 
for a larger share of world-commenx?. 

Old Trade Routes Supplanted by New. - AVbile the national 
state's of western £^iiro|M‘ wen- opening U{> jiew’ Iradit route* 
and new continents, the Italian city-stat«*s wen. tosing theif 
grip on the old trarle routesy ^t had olwa}-* l>een exp«'ojiivc and 
difficult to transfKirt Eastern goods over the old routes, lie- 
cause part of th** Journey had to lie made by land, acitwis 
desert regions infested by l^ndits, and tlie gtxida had to lie 
tran8fem?d from ships to camels, th<*n liack again to 
But a still greak-r difficulty arose. (.^The n-gicnia tfmnii^ 
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whirh the old trade routce psoficd were ^mturbed by a aeriec 
of wani. The whole territory from the Blaek Sea to Egj'pt 
waa conquered by the (Htotnan Turks, a n'arlike Moluunmes 
dan race, who dettpiacd merdianta, hated Cbriatiana, and 
hindered the Italian tradere in many ways. fliupe 

and Mohammedan pirates became a menace in the Me^- 
terranean, attacking Italian ^baela and making rakhi on 
Italian ai'aporta.} As if this were not enough, another half- 
civiliaed ra«*, the Mongols, swept down from ocntral Aaia 
and invadcil the Turkisli Eiiipin*, thi» making conuneroe 
still mon- dnngemua. Thf result was that the Italian city- 
»tal'''« lost moat of their eomnaTce. and th'* old trade roatea 
fell into disuae. while tlw* commen'e Ijetween Eurcqje and the 
Fast wm <rarri«tf c»n by t he new all-water route muth of Africa. 
The Italian eity-et.at*** ne%^er made any serious effort to uae 
tie* ww n>ute, fK'rimps Ijeeauae they wen* t<ia small and too 
weak, perhaps U-cauae their gefigraphical siuution was un- 
favorable. Veniot*, (!enoa. and Flomu’e. once envied by 
I'iunii*** for their wealth, slowly but surely declined. 

The (Jemian riti«n. which in the old da.vs tiad formed a 
very ixmerful leiigue (the HauMwlic l4*agu<''i and had car- 
ri’xi ou the wnuneree lietwt'en Italy and northern Ektrope, 
shareil in the rnisfortune of the Italian eilies. Their com- 
iix'ree declitH'd. ‘heir Is^agtM* fell to pirwH, and dvil wans in 
tieriuany during the sixteenth and ievenU*t*nth centuries 
add«*d the finishing touches to llwir min. 

Summaiy erf the Cmnmetcial Revolution. — We are now 
in a position to stitiimarite the e^ntjal ftwtures of Cmn- 
tnerdal Revolution. (1) ^e old trade mutes, which passed 
(hrougli the Mediterram*an, were re|»lacy«l by new trade routed 
one of which paased across the' Atlantic to America and the 
other around Africa to Aaia and the East Indies. In other 
worda, tlw Mediterranean Sea was au|ieraeded by tlw Atlantic 
Oc^n as the great pathway of world-eemmerce. (2K.The 
national states on the Atlantic seaboard of western Eurofie 
replaced the city-states of central and oouthem E^irope as the 
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Ifladm in oommeree, «Mi ciomtnmslal rii^liy wan timnsfcarrad 
from to national iitat«s.| 

Tlie nmulta of tlip C^wnnierciaf Rev<4tttton •mm so fai?- 
rfarhiog Uiat they an; ticen in all modem lustory. Tbs most 
important an?: , ^ 

(1) Tfu) Kuropeanizt^ion of Uu World . — The discovery 
«>f new trade mutes Iml tmniediateiy to the founding of eob- 
iiim in Anierif?a. 'rtu* roionista from Eun^ bitnad’it 1^ 
ro|M*an laiqpiages, nistonis, and institutions to the New 
World, sHih the rrauli that to-day North and South Ametioa 
art' inhabited l»y nations whose civilization resembles thud of 
Eumpe, 'Ilie process of Europeanization was not so rapid 
omo complete in the case of Africa, Asia, and the East IndieB, 
chicly iieaiuse t hese tv0om were either too unhealthy or too 
thirkly populated for eztendv'e European colonization. 
Nevertheb«s»,( in course of time Africa, the East Indies, and 
iiHJSt erf Asia were vi«ted by Europi'an explorers, missHmarka, 
and nier«*hants, and brought under European mie. The 
rcMtlt bos lieen that these eoniinenia are tieeoniing more and 
more Etuopean in their manners, dress, institutions, ideas, 
and busim'ss methods^ Thus the petty states of the smaikst 
eontinent in the world have becewne the Powers of to-day, 
dividing Africa, Asia, and the Esdrf Indies among themsdvw, 
and spreadirm their civilization over ti^ whole woiid. 

(2) C^naged Natuire of Comsiem. — a result of the Con|- 

merctal Revdiution eommeroe unckrwent a remaricahie change^ 
as regatds both the (luantity and the kind erf goods carriedC' 
Now that they were making vnyagra zeroes the Ocean, imgaad 
of acroM the Meditenmnezn, tlie Europeans h|pult hugor and 
stronger ahtps. Since trampurtatioa by water waa ipti- 
ciaQy than the oM land rotttCB, heavier 

foodi, sudi as timber, grain, and meat, emdd be Caitied 
greater diatanoos. (Many new prodti#B came into use, sudi 
aa eerffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, cans sugar, mobusce, imn 
(made frmn molaaaea), potatoes, ‘TiKiian oam,” rke, ami 
whale ofl. Laise quantitka erf fur, |bh, and thnbm’ wan 
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shipped from America »o Europe. Since there were so many 
new and important articles <if commerce, in addition to ttwj 
, <:dder ones, trade branched out and ex|Minde<i marvelously. 
And it is esj>eciBily iroFM)rtant to note thatisince the colonies 
and newl^Mll-scovi'n^l lands had chiefly raw materials to send 
to Europe, and nc«Hl»‘d to import manufaetunv rather Uian 
food, EiuojM'an country's iM'pan to make lariPT quantities of 
manufaetumi articlc.s for export. 

(3) Incrensr of WeaUh ami Lturwry— The ex|iansion of 
comment* bn>uaht wealth to Eurofiean merchants, manu- 
facturers, and bankers. And with itreater w<-alth there wa« 
greater luxury,. The gtsMis of every c<intin«'nt wen* hnmght 
for the enjoyment of the Eum{M*an who camhl affoni thi*m -~ 
Persian rugs- for his fUwrs, t'hinm* silks anti Indian cotton 
gocxls and American furs f«»r hi.s wanlrolte, Indian el»ony few 
hi.s table, Mexican silver for hw fork, cofft'c from the Emt- 
Indies swt'ete net! with sugar from <'ul«a. 

(4) Irurcojff of KnnwUdgt . -Tho diacoverj* of the New 
World and the explt>ration «»f Africa Jind .Asia gave Eimqieaaii 
such inten*st in g«s>gni|>hy tliat the.v will never lie content 
until every notik ami cranny of the world ha* fioen inveirti- 
gated. Moreover. European explorers met with mo many 
strange races and cu«toni.<t, so many varh^twn of plant*, to 
many unfamiliar animals, that they tcxdt inteirat in tte 
compaiison and study of th<‘ tlifferent races of men and tl^f 
ciLstoms and of the different specie* of animals and plant*, t 

(5) Grinuth of CapUalimn. -- * ( *ommerce became m Ibucth 

more extensive and commercial transact ion* were cmahicted 
on 00 muc^ larger a scale, as a result of the C'cmitnetwyi Revns 
luticBi, that great alterations took {dace in Imtaueiis niethoci^) 
Thpe changes are especially important in the bistoiy of dia 
development of capitaliam, and will piwntly be dttwmnd 
at greater length. ’ 

(6) jBm of the Bmtr^eakk. ~WmA\y, the €ai|»nerfiM 
Revolution, by imTcaaing the amount of eommertx* and idnii! 
ulating business generally, added greaUy to the uniith ^ 
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toiluetMse of the boui^poMe, tb»t is, of the middle chuses, or 
busUMM men) The fcrowth of the bourgeoisie, as we shaU see, 
was one of chief factors in the political and social history 
of modem times. 

TUB rWANClAL HEVOLl'TIOS (!4f&-1650) fncmTHMI STtlirVATW 

CAPITALISM 

Moaninf of ‘Ttnancial Revolutioii.** — OUi the Middle Ages 
most business was rarrietl on by ituliviiluals, who did ned 
neeti^a verj' largi* amount of “rapital” and supfdied what 
tlwn* did m*«*«l by using tlieir own savings instead of borrownig 
from luuiks or idling siiares of stock to othros. (Jkmds were 
uiRially paid for in gtdd or silver, or in other gtKxb. instead 
of Isdng j*«rrha»il on crtslit or licitig paitl for by cbeidt or 
bill of ex«*hAng<‘. In a word. nuMiem h^'IIkkIs of finanatng 
business hatl not yet Iss-n introduoti. Th** intrbdurtion of 

mmlem nwthisis that is, of banking, ett'dit, lulls of em- 

cliange, and st«»ck eumjxmk* — is what we mean by the 
Financial Revolution. 

Kevoluti<jn had lieg^m e^Tn Is-fore the Ccamneiml 
Revolution.^ l.«emliiig iminey out at interest was bqf;innui^ 
to be re<'ogni*e<l as a ir*gular liusiness even in tbi' fmirfeemtib 
and fifteenth eenturies. although it was only on a small aeale 
and was still roiuicmtHxi hv many people as an immoral way 
of earning a livelihood. (Tlie r<*mmereial Revolatioa did 
not cause tlu' Financial Revolution but pitunoted it^ 

Iwrmm of Borrowing. — ^,^After tJie Commereial Retkdo- 
tion, merchants who engaged in trade with America, Ahnob 
or Asia, had to be very wealthy in order to equif^shipB md 
purchase cargt>e« to be exchanged for oversea 
Sometimes several years elapsed before the diips refidimett . 
and before th<> merchant could realiae on his inyflitiiieii^ 
The more money a merchiuit hi.d, the more siiipa he etgdd 
OTTO, and the larger pn^ts he cog|d make. <|faliiia%, 
^refore, merchants were willing and diger to bmrow mam^ 
Ipd to pair interest for it. The nM^nvai behtf that the 
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talking of interest was iintnoral was still further weakened by 
the r^igious upheaval of the sixt<“enth century^ as ('hapter IV 
will explain. And so hanking, or n>oney lending, canie to be 
regarded more and more a.s a business ni'ce.'wity, rather than 

as an ininioral practice which 
ought to 1 h* shunned by good 
t’hristians.^ 

I tu-reosr of landing. — At 
the same time, then* was more 
money to lend, partly because 
the rich mines of America 
poured a flood of gold and 
silver into Kuro|Mv and partly 
lK*cau.se this money came into 
the hands of rich men who had 
no use for it unless they lent 
it out at interest or invested 
it for profit. The men who 
owned mines or plantations in 
the New World could easily 
acfjuire huge fortunes, because 
the mines and plantations 
were workcfl by slaves, wi^- ' 
out wages. ..Merdhinil efW^ 
ing in foreign 0^ atserurau- 
lated riche^ at^y whiEil tfacir 
grandfathers would have 
gas|xsl in an)asemeat,( Instead 
of storing their nkon^ away 
in treasure cliests, many of these men found it convenieit to 
deposit their money with liankera^ who would pay intenMl on 
it; the bankers in tudb would lend money, at a higher»fato 
of, interest, to merchants or to kings, "or to any ono^ho 
wiidicd to borrow. This is the basis of liankin;^ — the ban ke r 
receives money from the depositots at a low rate of interest 
and lends it out at a higher rate. 4 
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JSwe of Banking . — (bankers dbo a^ed another usefil 
purpose in business, by inventing bank notes and checks. 
Business-men no longer had to pay their debts to each other 
id bags of gold; the gold remained in the bsmk, while a cheek 
or a bank note served the purpose of gpl^ Bwsry one knew 
that(by presenting the ^cck at a bank one could get gold or 
silver if one wanted i^ (Governments as well as banks adopted 
the practice of issuing paper certificates to be used in |daee of 
gold and silver. As a result, checks, bank n^fces, and pi^wr 
money have almost completely replaced gold and solver fM* aO 
large payments . ) This gives the banka a vety important 
position in business life; every great city has doaens of baidm, 
and even a, small village usually has at least one. The biMK 
iness-man regularly deposits his surplus money in a bank, jio 
that he can pay his debts by check. And the banks, haymg 
great sums of deposited ^oney, make large profits by 
money out at interest. (JThus banking has been one of the 
chief factors in the growth of capitalism.) 

Rise of Stock Companies. — development of 
was the leading feature of the Financial Revolution;} but 
there was another feature which deserves mration, nainefy^, 
the formation of the first stock companies. After the nnntw. 
mercial Revolution, societies or companies were formed in 
each' country for trade with the newly discovered tsaibi. 
Fm example, in England a number of noldemen and wealthy 
bustpeSB-men formed an East India Company ( 1600 ), to whipb 
Queen' Elizabeth gave a charter, permitting the compaiiy 
W trade vcith India, to build forts for the protection of thbir 
warehouses, to make war on the natives If necessary, to Mie 
clerhB, soldiers, and sailors, and to exclude aO ottier Bin gjiffit 
merchants from trading with India.) Similarly, there was a 
company for African trader, another- fcl Turiiey, a third fpr 
Ru^ (or MU8COV31O. Holland and France l^wire had 
their East India and other txlnpanies. ' 

(At first, the merchanto in these "dbaiterod compi^Dies'^ 
to Act as individuals, providii|| eaptta| and buyhy 
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And fidiing goods cm their own account, as the merehante in 
the medieval guilds had done^ [Kot many j'ears passed, 
however^ before some of the companies wen> reorganised on 
a new basis. liach memljer contributed a sliare of “stock/* 
CMT eapitali to the (*oin}mny, and the “joint stock/* or collw- 
tive capital was luanagtHl by the c<>mpany’» officials. At the 
end of each year whaU‘ver prtifit was left after all 

expenses was dividtxl up among the st4H‘khold<irs.; 3'ha*^ 
stockholders might receive pn>fits for thi* tise <»f theif"!n<in«»\*. 
without taking any a4*tive })art in eanwing on trade. Mon*- 
over, stwkholders could mA\ their slumps to others, if tbn' 
so desired. Thus a landow ner or a baiikt r might Imy shad's 
in a joint-stm k com|iany and nsvive pndits, altiiough he hiul 
nothing to d(> with (xmifnen*e. For a long time th<*n* were 
comparatively few of them* joint-stcH'k a)infKinn^, and they 
W’cre formc'd usually for the management of <*olonies or for 
trade with distard eountri»*s, rather than for manufacturing 
and ordinarv' domi^stic trade. But the himmtiun of the 
first joint-stm‘k companies, in the suniuitt^enih centlirj*, may 
be regardful as an imjxirtant stt*p in the devehipment of mml- 
ern capitalism. (omimnies are the ancestors of the 

“cxjrporation * of ttMlay, the chief form of eapitaUstic organ- 
ization in all kiiuk of large Inisiness t?fiterprijs-s^ 

GKOWING IMPOHTAN'CE OF < ATITAL r\ A<»mtt LTCRB^ INOUSTEV, 
SOilKTY, ANO l»OLlTKS 

Hew Business Principles. - The events wbidb have hwni 
narraU'd «o far might easily l>e suimned up in the? simple 0t|^ 
ment that medieval buainem principim were gradua% giviiig 
way before a new set of bustni^as pnnetplc« whicii wwe to 
make possible our modem civilization. This i^w set of 
prindpies is cajled “eapitalisrn*’ because it is 

Since capital and captiahsin play such an miportani 
useful part in modem life, we sbcsild know wliat they aft. 

is defined by economists as wealth which ii ussci for 
the purpose of producing meat wealth. For practical puipozca, 
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wc might my that it is wealth whidi ia invested or utilised in 


the production of goods. For 
example, when a factory is 
started, certain persons pro- 
vide the money necessary to 
build the factor}', to purchase 
raw materials, and to pay 
workingmen until the products 
<'an be sold. 'Fbe persons who 
provide the money art* called 
“eapitaJists” and the amount 
tlM*y invest is the "eapilal.” 
.\il big Inisinees enler)>rises 
to-day rerjuin* a large* amount 
of capital. Even fanuing rt'- 
(jufrw ca}>ita] few the purchase 
of lan<i, sUK'k, aAil tools. 

In order to make the nature 
<rf Uiis modem s}’stcm clearer 



BttTORKRS SHOP IX JEARLY 
MODBRN TTMBS 



A BUUCER'S SHOP IS EARLY 
MODKKN TIMES 


, and at the same time tc fix 
mon* firmly in our minds the 
difTen*nt nature of the modi' 
OA’al H^-stcin, four points ctf 
oobtnoit iMUwei’n the two sya^ 
terns may be suounsrised as 
frdlows; (I) Prapllt nowadays 
lielieve in the principle that 
there should Ix' an income 
from capital. That is to 
an investor who puts hk money 
into land, gains rent; if he 
lends it, he gains interest; if he 
puts it into stocjja or usee it in 
l.Ni’^nesM, he gains profits. In^ 
t^ MkkdDl Agee, on the oon-i 
inkiest was not gmer^; 
idly reiiiprded as jindifiable;' 
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rent was re»trict«l;tand6hf‘re was no widrapread praotire of 
investing money for profit except in one's own business.) (2) 
f The owners of proiierty are much freer nowadays than they 
’ were in the Middle .\Res to do what they wish with their own 
! pSroperty. (3) Nowadays, in most business enterprises, th<» 
men who furnish the capital also have the right to control and 
direct the bu8in»’ss and to hire or dischargi' the employee* 
sdio work for wages or 8alari»>s. In other words, tttpital 
employ’s lalwr. Hut in the Middle Ag** there was not such 
a sharp line lietwjH'n capital ami lalwr. The ordinaiy work- 
ingman owuchI his own tools, manageti his own shop, and did 
some of t he manual lalwr him«*lf. wit h t he help of a few appren- 
tices and journeymen. (4) Finally, in imslem Intsiness tht* 
principle of Imigaining is recogniml That is, manufacturers 
and incrcbantB an* free to di.sfx**- of their giKsls as advantagi*- 
ously as fxjssible to anyone who will buy. landlonLs usually 
eharge as much nmt. and tenants -fmy as little, as supply and 
demand permit. Similarly, workingmen may ttutke as good 
bargains with their ('uipioyers. aUsit wage*, as they can. (p 
the Middle Ages, on the otlier hand, pi^p||| thdlighl there 
ought to lie a “Just Pnee" for gtsjds and for work, as we have 
seen, and landlords were not nuppoml to raise rents. 

In short, the modeni principle* regarding the uar of prop- 
erty and capital are: ( 1 1 tin* right to an income from ai|MtaI, 
(2) the right of individual control over one'* own capital w 
property, (3i the employment and management <rf lahoRwa 
by capitalists, and (4) liargaining alaiut price*,' rnita, and 
wages. When, henceforth, we speak of the gnriirtb of capital- 
ism, we shall mean the gniwing use of capital and the gradual 
introduction of the four abovtsmeutioned buaioeai priodpiea, 
which are favorable to the ure of private capita). 

From another viewpoint, what tlw growth of 
metot in Eunipean history was a tremendous expacHdoo in 
bocanesa actirity, industry, and trade. Tlie mediava) tytd erf W 
meant small pisMiuction and hand woric . The new gysteiil 
was a step toward large-scale production and modem methoda 
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Bff6ct erf Cainiiie»TiAl and Financial Rawluttona on Agil'* 
0ii]liii^^ — One of th<* fi^rvtiU^t k^^^soii.s to Ik* in hia* 

toiy w that events an^ <*<innec(ed in a relationiihip of cnuiie 
and effect. There cannot be an iintK>rtant change in com- 
mercial or financial nu'thmis without resultant clmngea in in- 
duatry, agricu!tim\ jxditic's, and fiociaJ life. This prineiph^ 
m remarkably illustniffni by the effe«ds of tlie Ccmiinercial 
and Financial Kevolutions, 

Abstnke iMtuilimiism — Thes<^ revohilions haaiened the 
destruction of the iniHlieval system of agricultun*. In tl^' oh! 
days, the income <>f a nobleman was in the form of farm pftxl* 
tHT, which generally was o>nsuni«*«l by htms«*lf and his houai*^- 
hold. After the ( ' 4 »nimercial Itevolution. h«>wever, there wm a 
largv^r auiount of g«»ld and silver in einni!atif»ri, and inoney-rent 
was 5iil>stituteti for the foniier (contributions of liilxir and farm 
pitKiuce. A lord who wisIhhI to live in the city mold hire an 
agent to collect thi* nuUs for him. or sell the farm product^ fot 
money r«ual!y such an arrangement %%'m iinfa%wable to the 
fieasants, Ixvause the “alisimtix'** hiiidlool wm eotistantJy urg- 
ing his agent t** wring more money from the peasant#^ and 
rarely mw thi* suffering caused by his grefxl Tlie old medieval 
s3QpEteiii liad basi^l oti mutual rights and tliitH's. Alirn- 
teililandlonlism struck at the liearf trf tla* oW UTitem, 
iniuiauch as the iilwnii*^' laridlortl ma|ie<l dll his duties 
(such as protecting the fxasants. iglministering justify, etc ), 
and no longer n tisl the rights of ihi' iM^amtils, Not all 
noblemen landlords: Ixtf tb#*re atw etiomh 
almenti-e« to make the situation \**ry fw»riiH*e. Like gjaiidy 
butterflies these aliscntei* landlords flufteml in the 
of court s4^rtety at the mpital ap tiding money ntckh^lr on 
l^rgeous clothes, imehefi, horsf*s, r'%tmvm0tnt enler- 

tainriunts, and lti%iirii»s of ever>* di^rription, while tliefr 
agents (*xartt*d larger and liirgrr n'*nta inm the 
^'EnrhmiTf/* hi. Englanr!^ - In Eng'landt iHe medlex'il 
agncultural was iindenniiied not only by ahientee 

landlordism but alj^o by the '*eiieloaun* movenwnt/' /In this 
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Middle Akbi the ftffricuitund lattd was oo( etudbeed by froees, 
bat was treated more or lewi as conunon property. Loid 
and peasant alike had the right to use a certain number of 
KTAtterpd atripa in the grain helda and to abate in the use of 
oommoo (auituroa and meadcm’s. In the fifteenth century. 
iKJwever, a number of English landlonls — not very many as 
yet — endcMcd some of the fields with hedges and used thnn 
as private pastures for shwp, lieeainr there was then a gnmi 
demand for wool. The process of enckmng the land continued 
in the following 100101110. Scanetimes the land enclosed b3r 
the lonl for hi.** -own rise hatl Uen merely waste land. But 
often an unmrniptikius lord ent l<Mxl parts or all of tlie common 
jostures. the {‘onnnon na-adows, w the grain fields. In such 
oisee. the peasants were either «li|>riv«xl enlirrdy their 
nghts to tJie soil, or given small plots of land imuffident for 
their needs, or else* were }ioid immey which was soon qxmt. 
For thousands of such peasants then* was nothing left to do 
unless llM*y hired out as wa««*H-tirners, got work in the towm, 
Iweaiiie beggaw, or emigratixl to America. If we could 
fiicture the df>gradation anti thill despair that came into the 
livi* of thtHisamls tif former |wasants. perhaps we should caB 
liar encltisun* moveiiient one t>f tlie most tragic events in all 
history. < >n the other hand it i.s equally true that the reMrie* 
tions of t he: old tiianurial sysu*m t»f agriculture had to be bndtaa 
flown if then* was ever to Is* much economic, progress. .The 
old system was a liorrier to atic'ancement in methods «rf stock* 
bnxxling and erup>rt»taiiftn, as well as to huge-seale farmhig. 
I'tw* age of iarge-scak* imnlaction was at hand, and agriculture 
wiut afTectiHl first . Tlu* iit‘w agrtcuirnre was to prove not only 
iiuin* profitable, bat also more jntiductive, than the earlier 
system. 

^«ct of CoBunercial and Financkl Revtdutkuu on Indus- 
try. In industiy, likewise, a great c«onomio change was 
pramoud by the ( 'ontmcrcial an 1 Financkl Kevotutions and 
the encluHttrea. The C'oiumerciai Revolution, by opening up 
new markets for manufactures, made the produetioa of huinr 
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quantitieB of manufactuml gocnls milly pmfitable* Thi* 
Financiai Revolution inaiie it easier for busincwmen to lior- 
row capital for the jiun ha.se of mw iimteriulB and the hiring 
of lalK>r. Th«' eru losure.s iln>ve thousaiHls of foriner fmiaanla 
away frt>tu their farms, we have and thu.H jmividtHl 

a lar|?e sup[)l\ of workingimui wln» nuild t»mj>loyed by 
eapitalists in mamifaeturiiig imlitslries. As a n^sult» during 
the BixnH*nth aral ,M‘\a*ntiS'nth t'nuOurii^s tfie hiring t)f %%ork- 
inginen by eaj>itaii>t ('inployers gnnv irienaisingly ctifiiiiion, 
and industries Ueanii' nf»t only moo* extensive but also iiHm* 
eapitalistie. 

77i# PuHiruMfuf* Stfsiem. I’his was partieularly tnn* 
of the w<H len industry in Idiglaiui. It was not unusual for 

a great eapitaJist in the sin ere 
t<*enth isnlurv t*> einphiy 
s«*vrral hundosl (M'^rsons. He 
Iwnight the raw word in lange 
qufintttii^, hiftsl women to 
sfun it into yarn, Ukmi nn* 
ployetj 'aimvriw to m*mv*'* iim 
yarn into eloth, aiwl fitmlly 
sold the rloih for as iiiurh m 

it loaiid bring, Thk anmi^ll^ 
met'd wm cwIInI ''|nil ting- 
out'' ir>T«rt<an* lii>mii*r Cite 
eitfiiiaiistB •’‘iml out*' tlir rmw 
matf^rmls to be 
by workingiiw^fi in tbeir mm 

hofin^ii, 

Thr MmiirmI CmM Spmkm- 
Umiaynirmi, -- ^ 11w 
out”' Bystern was rlirectJy contran^ to the mieg of lb« amft 
guilds and was rrmductenl by irapifaliatB wIm» did not lidk^ 
to the guilds. It«*«idea ebth-timking, ollM*r tfidii§iiie« 
OBca^ from guild rxmtnd or npriitig up outahie thu gmUdblu 
For iiiBtAncc< rofil-miiiing and imn-iitiM'Ittiig wetit 
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frt>tn the beginning. Thu* during the mteenth and seven- 
leenth cwnturie* the guild* were Uwing their grip. TW' weaker - 
they grew, the more aelfish and eorrupt they beoame. The 
guild *\ntein, like the niedM*val agrieultuml *>**ttein, wa« 
(■nunbling away to make room for ea|)italiMni. 

Effect ot Ctmunerdal and Financial Revolutions on Society 
#nA Politics. — One of the m<jat aigniheant reault* of the eeo- 

nomie chaiige* which have 

i>c*eii dewcriljed in tlii* rliap- 
ter was llw growth of the 
Isjurgwiiik*. A.S we have 
ms'n, the iK>urgeoi«ie was 
the soriaJ elans eon»i*ting 
of )iu*in«'S!s-iiien. lawj'ers, 
doctors, profeasors, etc. 

This elans wa« trenwn- 
dously sto'ngllieneii by the 
growth of •’oinmerce and 
ituluslry. for tla; simple 
reason that the more latsi- 
ne« then* was, the more 
I>u,sinwt-men. The grow*- 
iiMi importance of the Ixtur- 
gixtutie wae shown in many 

wajii. Wealthy merchants ^ phosperoi* member 

and linkers built statelv op thk at>t'RGFX)i*tE in Germany 
manmom, at,d .leeked their centgry 

wives with silk*, fum, and Jewels that a dueliess mig^t envy. 
rijey ha*i no title* of nobility, to be sure, but otherwwe they 
wen' almost the equal* of nobh**. Many an impccuniotia 
nobleman, w*ho nerNled money a* well as a wife, sought the 
hand of some merchant prinee’s daughter. Some members 
of the I ourgeoisie obtained title* in reward for special servioea. 



Furthermore, noblemen frequently invested their money in 
bu*in<’«*, and in this way the soetal lautter between aristocrskcy 
and iNHirgeoune waa partly broken down. The result was 
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that the bourgeoisie Wi'anie mort* ami more ambitious to wia 
a poeitibfi of (ximUity with^the nobility. 

In polities the rise of tlie bourgeoisie explains a great deal 
of iiioderu hi.story. of its wealth, mtellig<niet\ and 

ambition, the l>ourg«s)ij4ie di^sinnl to have a hand in go^^em- 
ment. Business iiii^n wisla^tl to have la^vH a«loptc'<l in favor 
of eomnierre and iiKlustry; and ev«'n aUitit inatti^rs Hot 
directly eo!H‘ern»‘d with business they hml itieas adiich they 
hofXfl to carry out. The di^sin* of the Innirpaiisie to obtain 
a shan^ in government led to many n refonn and many a n*v- 
olution. Tlie later (dmpters t»f this lK»ok will slum* how tlw^ 
Imurgf^nsie. with the help of t!ie lower elassi's, strugglisl 
against ft^idal nobh*s and airainst nutiHTatie monfirrliis until 
finally, after (tuduries of effort, jMihtieal <leiiHKracy was 
establisluHl. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. IVhat wTfp tl>* rhif f tntdc r»»u!rt^ U l*urofn> am! in tin* 

Mkicik Ajccs!* 

2, Why did Pnnc'f* !l«^fin to faid n m'w 

3. Why voya«f *4 \ ih\ tiaiiyi iitifn>rtant 

4, Would It In* true to my Ihaf (‘olunilnisi Amenrit tm- 

intent iiiimlly or areidenlally'*' 

fi,. What did rorto-iestJ ilatm. " h>‘ rtjd'U <»f in the 

fifteenth and »s\ie**nih wnuirv’^"^ H hat did Hfmiii chum? Wish* mav 
•ihc^r **new'“ hind'll dwoa-vo'^i'" 

f>. How did Holland ipun iIn* h Ifidiw? 

7, What kiimiw* is r» Ura«d? hj* not SfWUiMih'^ 

h. What W!is the < ’4’»mfiien*isii Ui*v*dutn»«'* 

9. Wliat ttoil did Enahitirl and f mine fday in Ihr 
iuimn! 

10. \\ hat was the c?t!is*t of tin'* e'ofmiwffriiil <>fi ihr Otitmm 

and Italian 

IL W Imf w'em the rlikd nsMills r*f tW ( Vmiiiiefehil llrvdiilkm? 

• 12. What m th* eonneetK»ti Wnosm the Ounineftnnl and Fililllirial 
Rsvfilutiom*^ I>r.diie'‘ fhe latter. 

13. Hw did lituikfng lM?giti? 

14. When mud how wmi the fiist mioel Uwnw^ 

15. Whmt m nwmii by ‘'cmpiim!”? “Cmfiiimitsiii**'’' 
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16- Explutn th© fmmmm for ‘‘©nekitui©©’* Cor Imid- 

1 7. flow w©m th© guildM nlfiwt^d by tt$if ** putimg-mit '* i^UsmJ 

IS. Whut m tmmt by ‘‘IxHirirtikie''? How wm th© bouiiipNCMii© 
.ifTwUHl by tlw» (‘otnmwiiil foid FtnmnnaJ Ii©vc»iutioiiii? 

It*, if you mn find out how a rnocb^m btmiiitMi c«>rporittkiti diffcm 
from tt riKHlioval jcuild. 

26. Whut kiiifl* of bxxl and rtofbitifc and what artirl«i would 

Kurt»fxjina liav"t? to do without, if fho < ‘ortmirrrial Hi? volution bad not 
iM'curmi? 

"Ji. If you hwl yiHif r hui^^#*, would you lender U> Ij© a iBeilievaJ is©rf or 
ji uiiHlern farmer? Wl»y? 
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CHAPTER in 

SCIENCE ADVANCES 


NATCRAI. HCiBNCE MORE PRACTICAL tS LATBK 

MIDULB A<>BH AX0 MODERN TIMEt> 

Backwardness of Natural Science in Ancient Times. — If 

you \vi n» able, by «oine iiuiKiral |»owfr, to tran“tx»rt youraeif 
l>ark into the world «»f the eaw men. or ewn into ibe worid 
of the ancient (mx'kx and Koinanj!. and then aak yourself 
whaf W8A the itreatesf differvner lielween our dtn'lixatioQ 
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and theirs, you might piThaps hesitate. Our religion is 
diffeienl; our form of government i.** different; our manners 
and eantoms are different. But proliably the m<*tt striking 
difference you could oImktvc would l>e tliis: that our scien- 
tific knowledge enablra us to build great bridges and 
tunnels, to talk with people across thousands of miles of 
space, to lutrness steam an<l electricity to our cars and ships 
and machines, to do a thousand things that would have seemed 
like feats of witchcraft to Caesar or C'leopatra. Deprive us 
of these things, and we should have to fpa Ijack to primitive 
ways of tilting the soil; all our manufactures would have to 
be made by hand; horses would take the place of automobiles 
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and trains; slow s'dling vwst^ls and galleys n>w6d by slaves 
would i^plaet* our 5teaiiishi|is; we rould have no new«|mf>ers, 
telegraphs, or telejihones; we should fight our wars antli 
lanees, swonls, imd arrows, Tlu* vietoric's of famous military' 
helbes like Alexander the Great and Nafadism Bonaparte 
shrink into insignifieanc*«' l>eside the effects of the develot>- 
inent of natural sciencf\ Almut a subject i>f such practical 
imfK>|jranct* as this, htis history anything U> t4‘iich us? 

Reasons f<fr Ancient Harhmrdness^ - - The first question 
tluit naturally suggi^sts itst‘!f is a'hy applied s^nenct* made so 
htile progn'ss in ancient times, tff ctnirsi* it is emy to me 
derstand why our uncivilixtHl ani’^^tors in tlw^ Stone Age, 
long ls*fort^ the existent* of Cin^rse atnl Koine, could not 
make rapid headway : we should not exjM*ct the cave tm^n U* 
demonstrate profK>sitions in geometry* or jsTfonii exjieri- 
ments in t leetricity; in fact, we %vonder how lliev were ever 
able to discover tie* methoii of making their wea{>ons aiwl lo<>k 
out of nietiil insieail of stone. W hen, however, we mme to 
the age of (irrs-k arul Homan hiso*r>‘ and see urcuKierful geuius 
displayeci in classical art. philoM>ph>% and Ulemturei we ean- 
not help asking why similar achn vementa were not made in 
science, Thnn^ n^asons may \w given: 

«l)|Thc (•rf‘<*ks and Homans were hamlicapiKvl by tinnr 
lack of scientific instruments- llie On^ micriKW'iqa^, 

the compass, the thermometer, the Imrometer, amli imlc^wl^ 
most of the !nstrument#i on which m«s:lerri S4*ientiids dcprfwl* 
liad not yet Ixs^ui invent4»«l, firwh furti]K*nnore^ tlw* iiiwjietitli 
were prtdmbly too unskilleit in f mftmnmnihip to mnke fgifld 
instruments they Imd known wdiat to make.) (21 ITtit fart 
that industry and agriciilture w*er<» lailgHv mrriorl ini by 
alave«lal)or led the i*ducat4st clasm^ to regard lalior witli 
contemfH, «d that they scorru'cl to laJb«ir-4w%*itig dfpvieei 
or to take much intrrefit in mechanical mattrw, (3) The 
Groeki and Homans had alfii«^i no appitMaation of the viiltia 
applied »ciem*e.) Tin* Homaiis, in fart;^ wTre itimarkably' 
indifferent to mimec, fierlmiis h%mm^ tkty were m laigy 
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with w«r and pdhties. ^he Greeks toolc. s Iceeoar interest 
in science, but from s ^ilosopluosl sod theoretietti rntber 
thiin a practical point of viei^ A few iUostnitumii will nuOce 
(hiK cliwr. Ttie demcntary mk* of gemnetiy, socb as the 
constTUcUon <d ri|cht angles and the measurement of ite 
areas of obion«s, tiiaiiicles, etc., had been dmooeered and 
ow'd in a very practical way by the anektit EfEiiitaans, who 
hwl to resurvey their land and mark out the bounda^ of 
the fanns «rvery year, because the Nik? River aanmUIy oveap- 
flowed its lianka and washed away all fences and huidnmika. 
Hut when the Greeks took up the study of geometiy, they 
made it a subject for t>hitasophei|i rather than for sunreyoni, 
anri every rule had t<» be proved l»y abstract logic. TTlc 
famous textbook of geometry' written by a Greek natned 
Euclid (upon whose work most modem textbooks of geom- 
etry' an? bami) contained <»nly abstract proofs of tlieoreras. 
Similarly, the Greek philnso|dicni tbouglU they oouki dis- 
cover hidden myatetics ami phUosophitaJ truths in arith- 
m^ic, but they diwlained eommercia] arithmetic. Plato 
said that the study of arithmetic hml “n very great and ^e- 
vatiofi eJRTect ,’' boeause it iraint'd tlic student’s mind to <k?al 
with abstract ideas. 

A Few Frectioal SeientiMii among Ihe Aneientg: Hippoc- 
ftdes. Retm'mbering the old adage that the exeeptimt 
proves the mte, we must admit that tltcre were some excep- 
tions to the ataiesBent that ancient science was theoretical 
and impracticai. (The science of m<?dicine, which us perhafie 
the nuwi practical of all setenceH, owes so great a debt to lUip- 
pocratca. a Grfvtk who lived twenty-three hundred years ago, 
tlmt he is ofton called Ute ‘•fatlkr of medidne.”^ it wiss be 
who iniastod that disease afaveuid lie ctired by natural raffana, 
rather than by magic, and tbsl dfwtoni ehoedd «ar«lu% ob- 
serve th* structure a»d workings of the body, Hm symptmna 
of disease, and the effect of remedica. 

AfrAwnwfcs. — Another exception waa 4|]!|umede|, who^ 
uved ia Sicily Iwenty-one oemurtea afp, ai^ who dniKiii* 
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ter»,* may be re^anled as the swiuel to this long sorites of in- 
ventions starting in the thirteenth eentury. 

Some of these inventions wer»' of ep4K'ii-innking imjxjr- 
tanee. ^The jjrinting-press, for example, aeeoinplishe<l an in- 
telleetual n'volution; without it, txioks would still be luxuries 
for the rich, newsjwixrs would lx» unknown, ami universal 
etlucation imjx^Hible.* The invention of the romiMuw, tt> 
give another example. contrii)ute<l to the discoverj' and coloni- 
sation of America; without a compass few mariners would 
have dared atti-inpt a voyage acmss the Atlantic Imagine 
how diflerent nwdeni hist4i»r>' would Irave b»x*n, hmi the coin- 
pass never Ixx-n inventi'd. America never dwcovered. the 
Commercial lievolution ni’ver .starteil ! 

Hardly less ira|X)rtant was the invention of firearms. (»un- 
powder had lx>en used to some extimt by the ( liineae and by 
the Aralis. The EurofX'an.s discovered the sevret about tlw 
fourteenth centuiy, and learned how to construct brooz* 
cannon from which large stones could be shot. Brolue can- 
non and stone cannon Imlls were .soon replaced by iron cannon 
and iron balls. Hand-guns or muskets were also invented. 
The use of cannon and muskets spelled the destruction of 
feudalism, for feudal castk's were no longer impregnable, and 
feudal lords, armed with lances and clad in shining armor, 
were no match for common men armed with guns. The days 
of chivalry and knighthood passed away, as the age of gun- 
powder dawned. 

In the light of such facts, we are justified in concluding 
that frequently the inventor descrx’os a larger fdaoe in history 
than any statesman or general can riaim. 

Growth of Sdentific Knowledge in MidrUe Ages and Mod- 
em Unies. — Not only in mechanioal inventions but afam in 
general scientific knowledge the Christian nations of Europe 
have made greater progress in science and in the application 
of sdenoe to practical purposes during the last eight centuries 

• ChaptcM XIV and XXVIII, 

«.See l>p. S6-S7 
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than wa» made by all the peoples of th% world in the thou- 
gands of years that went before. This faet is more amaaing 
when we remember that for a long period, from about the 
fiftti century to about tlie eleventh, tluBse same Christian 
peoples of Europe fKWNK^ssed e\'en less scientific knowledge 
than the Creeks and Homans. How, then, esan we explain 
the marvelous development of science since the twetfth 
centur>' a.i>.? 

( I ) In the first plac<*, during the later Middle Ages, between 
t!»e eleventh and fiftwnth centuries, the Kuroptrans were aide 
to obtain many of thi* ancient scientific books with which 
they had Iweri unfamiliar, sueh as Euclid's geometry and 
Ptolemy V astronomy. S<iine were obtained t'rt«n the Mo- 
haiijiiifsiaiis. a ho had transiat«'d them into Arabic. Others 
n'en> brought to Italy from ( 'onstant inopJe, in the ortginai 
t itt'ok text. < ‘on.sfH|Uently, th*' Europeans were able to ad- 
vann- fnun tin* |K»int wlien* the ancients left off. 

(2)(SecondIy, the nnslieval Europeans wiTC iiwre practical 
than the ancients in their attitude towanl scH*n«'<*. Th(* ancient 
philusopherh scswiasl manual lalxir as the busiiw'ss* of siaxTs, 
and coinmerc** as tlu* biisitwss of vulgar tnuiers. j They were 
t<M» much incliiMNl to f<H>l that science should Is* kept up in the 
clomis, far n inovinl fn»m any contmi with luei'hanicai con- 
trivanais arid pmcticaJ uses. (But the metlieval Christians, 
having no .slave.i, and believing in the dignity of labor, were 
quite willing that science should come down to earth. Geo- 
metrical kfiowliHlgi' was iM'^'dful to architects: astronomy was 
ast'ful to navigators in st«'ering their ships according to the 
positions of heaxauily ImkIics. as well as to the ('hojch in coi'- 
recling the cali-ndar; arithimdlc and alg(>bra wc-re valuable 
for businm calculations: chemical knowledge waa helpful in 
preparing mi-dicines and dyes.) 

A'ew AUitufle Shown by Roger Hoeon. new attitude 

toward science was well exprefwed by Rogrr Bacon, a Fran- 
ciscan friar who taught at Oxfrml Tni versify in the thirteenlii 
century^ and who wrote several books for the Pope, exfdahk- 
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ing the methods apt! usi^s of wience. By discovering the 
seareGTbr Kature, ho 8aj(f, scientists wouki lx* able to predict 
the course of events, and to invent mnehines of wonderful 
power, so that slops could lx* pn>pt*Ikil swiftly without sails 
or oars, and carnages without honxit. In onler to achieve 
such results, seitutists would have to de|xiul upon wordy 
arguments, and mon* ujK>n inatheinatical tlenionst rat ions and 
actual exix'riiiKiits. 'i'ou might argut* fon^ver alxuit the 
qiH'Stion, tire liiirn?*' whenw y<iu wiild nrtive it quickly 

and ci^rtainly by putting your hand into the lin\ that is. by 
exf>eriinent. Hogi'r Bacon was not the only s<if*ntist of his 
day who held such i»pinioiis. Xeverthidtw, there wim» many 
'others who still oduil on what Aristotlt^ aful other ancient 
writers had saitl. rather than iificin ex|K*riinents. (trailiially 
Roger BneonV i<le«is gaiitfil influemi** 

4Yrir Attiiude ('htmpwmd hy fVnwris liaron. — t^In the early 
part of the s(»vent4inth etmtur>* the newer attitude w*as 
statixl even more' elt'arly and forcibly by anotlwr Knglklifnan 
namcil Bacon ^ Lord Francis BacotiJ”- who ocnipied a very 
high judicial office as KnglainiV Ion! rhanixdlor and waai'ele*^ 
brated as a philosopher. Baixin |xnnt«sl out how* fool* 

irfi it was to accept the autlmrity of ancient writetw in 
scientific matters, and how iiii*easary it was to ilcfwmd U|Km 
experiments and the carr'ful olisirvation of facts at first haiwl^ 
In om* of his Isjoks he dcwrilsxl an hnagiiiarr* island, '*Xew 
Atlantis/' whi'n* seientista were wnstantly at wwk in fitml 
talMiratoriiw, ironducting exfx^riinfmls and making useful in* 
ventions. This wm the exainpk* he wiidail his own countiy 
to imitate. Historj" has pniveil the value of tlie nietlicNlii 
desf'rilxsl by Roger Ba«*on and Francis Bai^on. TiMbiy 
Imve tin* scientific latx>ratories, tlie horsi'kim aairnaip*, tilt 
swift sintw, which fhiiiir men pro{ihmiiL 
(3) Imfwmrd Tedkniml ErptiptmU - C%nother reason for 
modern srientific pitigress is tlie fact tJial we haw ImiMt 
tochniial ei|yipment than anciimts fxisaessiwl^ Tilt Im- 
provements ir indiittr>*^ lia%*e made it wjtsible Co conitrtiiil 




Xtv TtlE rRENOII ACAI>KMT OF FCIEKCEd 

Thi« wm Ifiwiird tli# of tli^ mvmimnth wmnu bad ba* 

mtm |M»ptttiir and imi imtrotiiaad by iba graataiil Hkm- HoHaa tba ackwatibi 
loftruiDaiiti, akrbtotti. eta. 
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better scientific instfuments, to build better kboratorit^ and 
obem’atorios. 

(4) Popularity of Science. — ^k'n, too, a larger nunil>er of 
people have let'orue inten'sted in wienee.) (I'his is pnrtlj’ 
due to the fact that the univernities gave instruction in 
wience on a much larger wale than was <h»ne in ancient 
Rome or (JnsHv./ It is partly ilue, also, to the fact that, 
from the Middle Ag»*s on. the lK»urgiH)i>ie t«M>k gnat inten-sl 
in wieiu'e. Mons)ver, kings, em|H*n>rs, and legislators have 
fostered s<'ienee aiul inventi<tn. 

Invention of Printing. - v^riu* mi»st im|s.rtant factor in 
increasing the numlaT of {x-ople inten-sted in s<-ieiire waa the 



iNTKoia r-Tiyx ixto 

Tbfr IPil, 

invention of the printing'presf^ Before the fift<«*nlli century, 
all booka bad to lie written or cofMod by band, and UuMwfare 
book* were very warce. Almut the year 1480, bowrVW, a 
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Dutchman naimnl Loureiw hit upoa the idea of making 

a large mimlMT erf small metal blocks, each having on one 
face a raiml letter, #m that the blocks could lie arranged in 
the fonn of words, fw t in a holder, covered with ink, and 
pnwnl on pafST, Onct? the liloeks of ty|a? were arrangcfi, 
any number tif copies could lie iimde with comparatively little 
trouble. And then the tvfK' could b* nf*arrange«l to print 
unothiT rwie' or anotb^r baik. Within a few years, printing- 
[nessi s were up in ( Jennany, in Home, in Ventci% and, in 
fait, all ov»»r KurojM\ Hibles, prayer bioks, piifial lettem, ilie 
wiituigs of elaKHiciil authors, ami all kinds of bo<ik» were 
turning out by the (hotmand. When a new* brs»k w*as w'ritten,, 
it rould gftin wiile circulation iilinost iemiiNliately, instead of 
waiting to b^ eopiial and rc*eophHl by slow and fiat lent pen- 
men. Now* this was a tnuiieiidous advantage for »<*kmce.f 
l^riic H ientist who ina<le a new* diw'overv eould publish hi»i 
eoiK lu>ions for the butetit of the whole c*oritineiit ; ami others,! 
n’mling of his disci>verv, wen^ spumnl on to make new efforts 
thems<»lv*esj Thousands of [SHiple were aide to buy hooka 
and ifiform themsidv<*s abml the bte^st scientific tiieories. 
With s<i many |>i(^o|ile taking an inten»st in scieiic'e. tlie chances 
of progrt ss wen* much gn^ater than when scwuitists had b'cn 
few and far Is tw^s-n, working alone and with Uitb encour- 
agement. 


BiUKNCt: IIAEKS MAllVKUn S PIWXaiESS 

The scnentitic achievements of the pericsl from the twelfth 
to the eightwnth century which usliered in our modem age 
of science* were mtmtly in the fields of gt'ography, medieine 
and ph>llioiog>^ inatheiiiatii*s, mechanics for phyaics), amj 
astronomy. Is^t us consider eai'h of these subjects in turn. 

Oeogrmi^y. — Ancient geographers bdieved the earth to be 
a sphen?, but wnere familiar with only a very itnall part of its 
surface*. They knew only the regions surrounding the Med- 
iterranean Bca. (Kmlli and jiikaith America, Asb, most of 
Africa, ttie five great oceans, and even the noiihera part of 
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Europe were eithon cntin^ly unknown or else unexplored^) A 
schoolboy of to-ilay could put the most leariUHl ancicn* 
l^ograplier to sltame. 

During tiie early part of the Middle Ag*"!*. many Eun»|K>a*w 
believed that if tht rt' were any countries on the op|Misite side 
of the eartli. no {H’ople etnild liw there without falling o0 
into space, tinuhially. however, the amount of giHigraphicai 
kitowlwige was increasiHl. fjn the tliirtinatth e«'nttir>’ several 
Eurt>{S'an travelers vi.sited t'hina ami hnnught back infor- 
mation alHuit tvntral aiul eastern Asia. During the fif- 
K'enth and sixt«‘enth (xmturies) as we leanail in Chapter 11. 
Wther explon'rs saikxl around Africa, crosstnl flic Atlantic. 
tliscovenHl America, and circumnavigat«sl th«’ glols’} vVs a 
n*sult of these di.s«-overie8. it was fiossibic for the first time to 
make maps .showing all the great continents) Thencehirth. 
no one could say tlwt there were no pet*ple living on tin* 
"under” side of the glolie. Mirch of the world remained tr> 
Ire exploreil. but the main facts haij Ijcen discovered, and 
'Europeans cotild know at least a little about the shafie, cli- 
mate, inhaliitaiits, and produces of tlie other continents. 

Medicine and Ph]niology. — (|n medicine and physiology 
the Atiddle -Ages inherited a certain amount of knowledge 
from the C»m-ks and Kontans, and smrie from the Aralw. but 
this knowledge was mixed with alwurd enrorsi Even a well- 
infonued Roman like ('ic<*rr> tlroiigbt tliat arteries were air- 
tubes. It was geiHTally l>el«*vi'd tliat tiealth consiiited in a 
correct mixture of diffi-rent kinds of juiees, such as tdood and 
bile, in the IkkIv. anrl tliat thi- stars had some myillmotls 
influence over the mixture, .tnolher |M>pular idea era* that 
some prt |mration of gold or otlier materials might be dia- 
coven-d whi' h would prolong human life. It wim only little 
by little tiiat the •M‘icrice of mixlicine outgrew' such faUades. 
l^e medical schm^ls ami the luiKiMtaJs foumled in the Middle 
Ages help-d t.. improve the study and |a*aetiee of tnetti- 
dne. By the time w«- reach the sixlei-ntlt century aw finii 
surgeons carefully dissrTting human iiodfes in oftb>r to rliie 
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cover the istruetun* anti functionn of the ^%riou8 urg;an8. New 
inedicine« were also coming into use. Prol>ably thtt greaU«t 
achievement of all waa the tliacover)' by an Engliahman, Wil- 
liam Harvey, in the wvenUarnlh that the blood b 

pum|)ed from the heart thmugh the arteries and rctunia to 
the heart through tlje vciris.p 



A 8l7«ti»rAI. tJPKKATIoN 

Thin id ft c?c>|iy r>( m ftmwinft. Tb«» ftrtkl wm fw>t vmy jldllful. but 

Iw im •ckineitiitif ftboul the nx^llKMin i»( iiurpMy ia bin day. 


Mathematics, Physics, and AstronmDy. — The sdences of 
mathematics, ph.vsiw. and astronomy are verj' cloedly re- 
lated, each Ijeing helpetl along by the other. Italiaa 
merchant who hatl leameti arithmetic ' and algebra from the 
A.rafae introduced (hewf subjects into Europe in the twelfth 

' Thn Amha hod im|>rov«id <m tSnek tuid Roauin arittumtie by intro- 
ducing a tww ayaUitn of written numcrola and ariUunatkal signa. which 
went oriidnally invented by the Iftndue in India. The new “Arabk" 
notation waa much law cumberaomc and clumay tkaa tha Groak and 
Roman ayatoma. For example, the numtiereiglity-aigiitiraiddbawtiltan 
LXXXVni fa Roman notation, or Ib in Aiabb. 
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centur>% About thv same time translations were made of 
Euclid's gcHunetry and of other ancient si*ientific lM>oks. With 
these as start ing-f>oints, the Kuni|M*ans Ix gan to teach arith- 
ineticy alg<*bra. ginmietry, physics, and astn>nt>iny in their 
universilii s. in ihv fourt4»c»nth and fiftiH'idh nuduries, and to 
make {>rogn^ss on tlicir own utM'ounp 

( V»prraw ~ * The first grt‘at step forvvarti was taken by 
CoptTnicus. in the sixt<*tuith century. (^( ’o|M*rnirus was a 

Pol#\ who tiad studn^d «‘<'- 

M clesiastiral law\ m«"<liriiH% 

rrdunjcd to Poland as an 

astninomical studi<*!s, he 

earth was the water 
alsHit which sun, tmn%n^ 
and stars ptnolvi^l everX' 

na'EHXirts . 1X4' 

twenty 4 otti hoiirsj 

this iriea liad bwn taiiicht by Ptoloinj, (he gnat 
a»troiiom€r, and was (innlv ls*!it«vod by mwt ixintetinMirary 
astronomerH, < ’o|M*rnictis hi*sitat«sl to altai'k if. Xevrrltgs* 
tM‘Ii»»ved he hail hit Ufsm a ttiuch iMdter tiiesir)% 
and after many calculations to test its tritth lie fitmlly 
riiuslcnsl up courage to write a Isiok. whteh he d<slii:*at 4 s} to 
the Pc#fw\ ‘(»n the Hevolutions of the Hiiivenly IkMliett** 
(1543). In his liook, ropeniictis denhsi that tlie i^rth waa 
the center of the uriivcrw\ Tlie mrth, hr declared, revojvni 
in a drrle atmiit the sun, as did th<" cither idanelaj^ Tte rear 
non why we the sun by day and not l:iy nighi m tliat the 
earth turns eompletely aitaind on itn own mmM mtm in eVery 


n^cEHXires 
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twenty-four houm. That i» abo why th» irtarn seem to move 
aerofw the «ky at night. To people of the Mxteenth century, 
this theory seemed Ijold and fantastic. Would not a stone 
thrown into the air be left behind if the earth were moving so 
swiftly? How coultl the (opernican tliwry Iw* ntconciled 
with the venw* in the Bible (Joshua. 10:13) which tells how 
the sun stocsl still in (he Iwavens during Joshua's victory 
over liis eneini<-«? Even Francis Bacon, eager aa be waa for 
scii'iitific iirogn-N*', tleclaretl Uiat fopemicus waa introducing 
fiction into nutun'. 

Krpler. - ^Kar<y in the seventeenth century, tw'o ceb- 
bratci! aslronoiixTs cluiinpione«i the lht*ory *»f Copemicas. 
<»nc wii.*) a (.eriuao. Johann Kepler, who carefully studied a 
vast c»>llr< tioji of facts which o(lH*r astnaioraers had obaeni'pd 
alnait the .npparejit motions of IIm* h<‘avenly Ixxlies. To his 
(ieliftht. he <liscoven'<l that the planets appeared to travel in 
l»‘r(e« tly n-gnhir elliptical orbits alamt tlu? sun^ This involved 
a shulit iiKHlihcatiou o( the ('opernican the<»ry, but it seemed 
to supiHirt the main principle, that the earth and the other 
planets ri'volvetl alMuit the sun. 

(oi/i7<<i. — Idahleo. an Italian university professor, found 
even more ■onvineing arguments.*, Ob’aring that a Dutch 
sjiectaele-mnker had ixmibined two lens»*s so as to form a 
tebseope which made distant objeets apjx'ar near^^tialileo 
pnanpfly maile a similar instrument for himsell^ He tells us 
that Dollies ami senators came to l«s>k through'hb telescope, 
"in order to s«h» sails and ships that were so far off that it waa 
two hours Is'fon' they were se«*n, writhout iny spy-gjaas, 
stiH-ring full sail into tin* luirlior; for the effwt of my instru- 
ment is such that it mak(*s an object fifty miles off appear aa 
large as if it rvere only five. ” When he turned hia tcleacope 
toward the sky, still further marvels greeted Galileo’a eye. 
Innumerable stars, invisible to fhv naked eye, could now be 
seen. The moon, hitherto regarded aa a perfectly amootb 
aphere, appeared rouidi and uneN'en, aa if covered with tmw in- 
tains and valleys. The tenets were deiily different from thn 
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st&m, for the latter apfK'imHl m twinkling of liglit, 

when?iis thr ftirnuT ua dinca, like the iiiiKm. Four 

mimll satellites < Iw' n^volviug alxnit Jupiter, as the 
moon revolv^^s alniut tin- earth. Even the sun apja^iirtHl to 
rotating, for >Io\vly iiiovihI aerosji its fae<\ then ihKafK 

then reajiiieuiwl on the op|Kieiite sitle. olKWTva- 

tions wi'n‘ not Huflic jent 
to jmne tht* ( *o}M*rnieitn 
tJieory. hut^t iallliNi felt 
8*0 i'^oididrot of its truth 
that ht' Isddly jinH-htiinf'il 
it as a deiuonsfnit«*tf faef , 
and ridieuleti th<i?«^ wht> 
refused to agr«i!" with 
hiin,^^ Angenal hy bis 
and unable to 
!»*«’• boa his <'«knrlu.*iiona 
l»* o^uiethHl with 
the Biljkle. the Iiii}aisalicm 
(a rhiirrh exHirt fi^r the 
ptinisbrnent of hert*lii>i 
|iriJnbit«sl liaiihxi fnaii 
teaelutig his theory, 
tialihs* sut*fnittixl to the 
dwsion; but hail lie livfxl another hiindnsi y«mr» lie wollhl 
have rejoined to that most men of ietwming Ium] eofm* tO 
aw fit the the# 5 rry tie defemlisl. 

Mdihl’-o did even greater work in fdiysirs tlmit in astwillOfiijr* 

As a Isiy lie olsw'-rx'ed tli** o^ilarity irilh which tbi? 

kmf* in f!*e ratlaxhal at Fisa swung to and fro, atKl in klrr 
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years dH^'^vt-rril that the time of a iKmt cle* 

fM^nds on ih^‘ of tln^ f^mduhiiie Ity d'fo|'i|iiia|| w?t||iitti 

from leaioTig tower nt PiaaQie w*as iilJe to iltwiwcr thU-t 

the' »p^*d of n !;'ifling liody *lor« not ikj'iend u|i«ifs tin 'Weighty 
a« wm eoinne.nlv nipfum^i, but u|ii>n thr. 4k0l.mxm It 
He sueox’tjed in formuktifig a malin^ftiiiliral mh Itjf'Wbich 
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the speed of any falling body coidd bf- eoraputwl^- From 
thix, he went on to discover the mathematical rules by which 
one ctmld finti the distance a projectile would cover, if one 
knew the sfUH'd and the angle at which it Ktart<*d. Eveiy 
gunner who aiineti a howitwr at the enemy, in the (Jreat War 
of iyi4, was n’lying on these rulea. whi'ther he knew it or not 

Drscartfs. — An a«lvaiHT in mathenmtica was ncceasaty 
Is'fore phvsics and a«fr«»nomv could i>roceed much further. 

invf nfion amilytical (a c*ombinati«m of al 

g#»ljra jukI giHitni^try) liy the Fivnchman in the 

aiul the* fiii1hr*r iiiifirovrinciit of mattie- 
riifiti<\s by oth<*r «rholam, nmdle it fiKj«Kil4e deal nmtbeiimt^ 
irally with leiuiy proldeiun which had fornierly defied all 
efuirtH^ (falilfHiV al>oiit moving Jiodiea were aJbo 

of rvicf* to a^^trt>nomersi. Thankti ia the efforts of hi« prade* 
ee?vSK>r?!t, Sir Xewt4fm was able, late in tlie neveiiteeiith 

♦t»ntun\ to fold the crowning arhievement to the im?w aatro* 
nointefd theory. 

AVir/o^o - < aiming from a humble fatiiily in a little Ejo^i^ 

lijsh \ illage, Ii^aar Xewt<»n al an early age gave aign^ of ex- 
tnionhntirv mental gift^. At ('ambridge rnivemity he aaton- 
ii^hf*<l hi,H I rofpHHorH and ^hoHiMil such remarkalde akill in 
miith(»mutieH that he wa^ givini a pn>feKW>r\H chair %vhen only 
twenty-thre^ yearH ohh It to the young mathema- 

tician that if the planets movinl in regular orbit«, m Cooper* 
nieii#*. Kepler, and < talil<H> had a^^nertid, some iiivisible foroe 
must l>e neet\Mjiiiry to ktn^p them from flying off into space, 
ainee a moving IkhIv alwaw follows a straight line unless ttiere 
i» mnne forcT acting to pull it in another direction. If you 
tie a at4>ne at the end of a string and whirl it around your 
heait the stone aill fly atvay if the string breaks, t^y a 
stroke of genius Newton gucsstd that tliere was an invisibte 
forctr w hich kept the moon einding around the eartli and which 
also attracted falling Ixulies toward t he earth J) There is a rtoiy 
that this idea wms suggested by an ap|]de falling on the gmk 
scientists head (lie guessed likewise iimt this force (ipwvitae 
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tion) would grow svoaker as the dbtanee from tlie earth 
inereaaecp Applying his theoru^ he then iitUnnptcHl to eal^ 
culate the amount of wiueh would lx* neiH'Hsarj' to hfdd 
the moon in her |)ath, and to cointwrc' it with the fortT of 
gravitation. So grnit was his exeitemeiit that he had to 

ask a frieiul to finish his 
adeiilations. The theory 
work«Hl. lie eould now 
apply it to all heavrnily 
Isnlies, Kvery Uxly in 
the univers<\ he said, 
must Is* attraetinl to 
i‘v»'ry other IhkIv. as a 
falling aj>f>le is attmetisl 
to till* earth, thf* amount 
of at t raet ion ilejMUiding 
<m the sixe tif the Uiclies 
and the distanei^ l^dweeii 
them.^ This is Newton’s 
**law'” or theory of uni- 
versal gravitiition. It 
was only a guess or 
theor\\ hut it tigns^d so 
I well with all the <iLwoven*d faets that it ciimi* to In^ n ganhsi 
as the verj" foundation-stone of astmnomy. Niu%uon’s 
theoriw aliout the way in whieh forees act on moving IkmIiw 
1 are c*<pmUy fundanientd in imwlern mc^ hanii*s. 

Chemistry, Electricity, Botany, and Zodkfy. — In mn^eral 
other Ijranehfw of .seience camsidend>Ie progn*ss was made 
(Xhe foundations of ehemistrj" were laid in tiie eigh* 

twnth <‘entur>\ but only the foundations f)iiost of mtr chemirmi 
knowdeflge was the product of the niiMHeeiith cseniur>\ 
Exactly the same statement may l)e made regarding 
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’Mivie ftenrnitely ntsled, tlie foire mmmm diinrtly in 
to the prcKluet nf tbi? maimoi, atui tmmriely m pmpoHhu to the tquaft of 
tlie dwtamse. 
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tricity.‘ O'hv »cien«c» of Iwlany and foftlogy w^rc pven 
an admirable aUrt in tbc eiRlitwiith wntury by the work of 
the gn'al Swetliah Ixjtaniat, Liimarua, and the celebrated 
Fieiieh sodlogiut*, Count de BufloiO 



A t’lll'MirAJ. t:\I*i;RIMF.NT 

T’hc nl5**wii f , ffn* *'if ll»e 

twiith r*nitur.v. an lli« wife b » wsordor 

ill** rijH nriient. 

Indirect Popular Effects of Scientific Advance* — a 

n suit of th* arhtovomontis fnmi the* twelfth to the 

tuiJiiiti*ooth f'intury. natural l»oranio extroiiioly j^n>pu- 

lar. Srifiitilir wvw organiriMi in ovory wuritiy; 

laaiks won* oam*rly hy thoasjiiidj%; and it bo 
(^aino (ho fashion for iHliicafcHl mon to (x*rfonn arientifir 
oxiKTiiiiont.s and at \vmi to pniond th<*y won* arientista 
Som** philo«ii|ihors to awrt (!uit evonihing, et-en the 

human iKnly, could Ik* cxplaiiiiHl in tonna of niecdmiiiciii 
laws. OtlicrK dcflariMl that many of the old idems about 
ndigion aful govcmmoiil were Juat m abamd as the old no* 
tiona almut gnigrapliy and aKtro;iom>\ This spirit of im^ 
patience with old-fashioned ideas and institiitkms will bt 

* C 'httpter XXVtlla 
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explained more fully in later chapters; for the present, we 
ne^ only bear in mind that it was an indirect effect of the 
advwoe of science. 

, QOESnOKS FOR REVIEW 

1. Why were the Ancient Gnteks and llt>inan«, who excelled tn ttmny 
thinaBy particalarly liaekward tn seientihc achkn^ementii? 

X What e«|iectally uaeful mventiaiia date from tlie Middle Apii and 
early roodem times? 

3. Who WM Kc^r liacon and how did hie attitude towiinl arienee 
diHer from the attitude of the aneienta? 

-I. Him wa« Franck Bacon, and what wa« hk ai^eciol mnirihuimn to 
the deveJofiment of modem acience? 

Wlien and wliere was iirinUng invented? What wati its inifior* 

tanoe? 

I a Dkcusis scientific jm>gre«ii, from the twelfth to the etahteenili 
/ eentoiy, to geogniphy; in medicine and f>h>’iih>k>fv' ; in nuathefnatka, 
physics, and astronomy. 

7. WTw was Harvey and for what m h«r famed? (^opemicuii'* Kepler? 
Galileo? I>c»awrte«? Xewton? 

/ S. I^liy was there a ipeater interesst in science tn the ei||htw»«tli 
^OBUtury than in any earlier centuiy*? 

9. Can you prove that a ten-famnd weight faHs to the grcMlod ml the 
same speed as a one-pound weight? Gaitk^i dal it. 

10, Try to figure out how long it would take you to make a complete 
copy this book by hand. Then you will reaiiit what the iutmikm of 
printing meant to mankiad. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Egyptsan sod Bahyioniaa sckmce. laaiiT. ttf Srmm, ch. i 

Greek scteiice. Lib»t» //laliiry e/ Scimm., rb. m. 

Medieval sctetice. TifoitKmxB. WaUsil^ 

ThM Thirt^mih, Grmied Cmtnrm^ ch. iii; Ltnai. ^ Semnm, 

eh. IV. 

Medteval Inventlofia. Waisn, fkc Tkirhmih, CrtMmi q/ 
pp. 45S-457. 

Prinffiig. lUrra. Mudistn I, 177- 1«>. Tirm.vua, 

md Soda/ im-m, lon-m 
RiVsr Bacon. WAian. Tk$ Tkir^miik, (hmtmi #/ Vmturim, 41H». 
Coymkiia. Modkm 1, I97«-I0i; Lonaiti Pieesirs ^ 

Sdmie^HhZl; Enepoopodta 
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OalilM. lUvMi Modern Kurope, 1, 199; Itmr, UinUtry oj Sckmtt, 
75 7H; Ijowm, Pimmn qf Saifnce. 

N«wtoiL llAYisit, Mmkm Purape, I, 419-416; DjMae, Pimmn of 
Sfirm'e, 101 179 {(USictlll). 

Prucis Bvcoa. I^hv, UiMory of Sdam, cb. v; Bacom, The A*ru> 

.\ tin lit u 

Descutcs. Haviw, Modm Eurofm, I, 900 991; Umiti, Piamtn of 

Si'O'ttir, l.'lH l.W. 

HAnrey. l-iimv. n^tteiry of Sdmtm, 79-#). 

ADDtTlOlfAL KSPBREHCBS 

Modern Brntpe, 1, 196 201, 415 4l«; l4»Mr, Hteim-g of Saenoe: 
It K axk TriJML .SWI Hvdarp of Acimm; Mhuvix, tjuing Pa»t^ 
'•It viii; Com*>ndor Modem ffudarp.V, eh. \xiii, J. Aimn a Tmumhwx, 
Thr O-dUne •*/ ScieHee, wiprfiaJIv pf». 9 47. iCfi 336; F«it«KK, UiMory of 
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CHAPTER IV 

REUGIOrS UNITY IS DESTROYED 

THK CATHOUC CHURCH PROVIDE® REUOIOC8 rWITY m THE 

Ml DOLE AUES 

Preseat-dar ReUfioiui Divenity. — - We live UMiajr in «i 

age cif religioua tlivendty. Ttiat in to aay, we are not all 
expected to belong to one and the* name diundi or to dtrei^ 
our liven in accordanee with the faith and preocoto of any 
one ri'ligiun. Must of un in America and Europe eaU our* 
iKdven “Chrintiann,” but we may be ('atholies or EfMaoopaUans 
or Presbyterians or lAitherann or Methodista or Baptists or 
members of any of the denominations into which modem 
f 'hrintianity is divided. Some of us who call ouiaelvw 
"‘Christ iann” may even refune allegiance to any organised 
church and interpret the ('hrintian ndigion according to tair 
individual ideas. Moreover, it is not necessary that we be 
CJhristians even in name, for we freely tolerate among ua, 
not only m *ml>crR of non-Christian religions, sudi as Jewa, 
Muhainmedans, and Buddhists, Isit also persons who doubt 
the truth of any religion. In other words, religion is now 
gWM'raily considered a private matter, not subject to com- 
pulsion on the part of the stale. 

Yet it should be home in iniml that we modems, while we 
treat religion as a private and voluntarj' affair, have quite 
a different attitude toward the state and political govern- * 
roent. In this sphere we think that unity is desirable. We 
expect all our fellow oountryinen to belong to our state and 
to pay taxes to it and to observT its laws. If any one refuses 
to obey the laws of the state, we punish him, sometimes with 
death. The state, we think, is a vital necessity to dv il i i at i oai , 
and therefore it must be preserved at ill ooata. 
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Religious Uaity IJeein^ Needful in Eerlier Agee. — Such 
was once the jK>pular wiiviction ainiut n*ligion. In all ages, 
prior to mmleni tiiiK'j?, rf'ligiotis divrraity waa m unthink- 
able as po!iti<al It aiMwcHl to our anet^iom 

in the Mkklk^ Ages :is well as in aneient timi*s that it w‘as 
vitally necessary' to civilisation to im'siTve ii txmuiion Caith 
and a cornino!! inorsil <XMle and to eornjxd the iinlividtiiil to 
sulK>rdinate his own firivate judjcintxit anti |>er»cmal wihIm^s 
to the thiiKUnls of a eornnicm ndigion. 

How lias it happere^l then tliat the very* ancient idixi of 
religious unity hits Usui aUiiicloiaxl in the oomjmnitively linef 
spttn tif iikhI« ru history .* Whenet* ismih* our cum*nl iioltons 
and pn4Ctia»s of n hgious diversity * fo ihes#* qyciitiofis the 
j>restuit chapter will atltunpf to give answer. 

Religious Unity in the Middle Ages: Catliolic Chria- 
tianity. — 1 he last t"}»oeh t»f hist<*ry in w liich religious unity 
wiis stTunsi was the Mithlh* Agts. In those tilin'^, m wt 
have already K ariaul, practically all tlte tnliabitanlif of ctuilml 
and westeni wf*n‘ < hrisiians. memla^rB of the CatlH>Uc 

Chundi.* They acei f)t« d tie- ndigious anti moml traehing» 
of J«us ('hri't as thcs«' teachings wen^ exiiolindtui by llie 
Church. They fiiaid taxe^ tu tlw Chun h aiwl wi*n^ Mibjeei 
to its laws. Th<‘y wt ri' g«»vtTrifxl m»i only liy tb^ ofliriaia 
of tb^ state, such as kings, prinetx^, anti magistnites, bit lik«> 
by officials of the t hundi art hbishojw, hislKips^ 

and priests. They went to Mass, retxuvisl tb' sacrairM^nbA 
and said the prayers and kef»f the fasts of the Church. If 

* Mmi of eastern xhat Kumutia ami tb Balkaili) 

wen* (.limtrnn** too, but tboy N*ka»i5fsl lo * Inircbrw-, wlifeb 

ibwigh niw'mbhcg the Ci^atKolic* C’liurrh of fhr W«»t m mgiit 
rejected tW bwkiiip. Orthodox** Cliriiii-iaiMtv li igitl Ite 

domuuuit n liipoii m fJmsce, Rufnjuiiii, Sf¥l Ilwlgam, lutd dbUTM 

with Catholic Cljruil limit y ilie alhgtayric^ of tb Ytifodavii, 

•Them mrr m*vef» narindy. UptiiMiK mfiiimmtmh pm- 

mm, mmmumm, extmni? unribn, iiiaiTiaim. aiitf holy TTtar 

me st:iU n^xigniiwl by tb Catbohe t.^urdt but mmm of ihentt mw ffjpMed 
by rmmm Vmumtmt Chureba. 
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any one rebelled ageinst the Church, he was Seated as a 
heretic and outlaw and was delivered over to the state for 
punishment, because in the Mid<tie Ages the state deemed 
it as necessary to defend the Chiundi as to protect itself. 

The Catholic Christian religion was thoupht newsRary 
not only for everj' individual’s eternal salvation but also for 
the pen«>ral welfare of society at large. How could the author- 
ity of govermnenls ancl law courts l>e respected, argued the 
iiKHiieval man, or how could men live |>eacefully together in 
WM'iety. or how enuld justice ami h»*n«*sty be assured in buM- 
nes.H dealings, if there were no generally am*pte«l standards 
of absolute morality? .\nd how miild there lie absolute 
nifirnlity without di\*ine revfdatirm? And how «iuld di^nne 
rev«lation Is* undiTstoml and aiipltesl in the same way by 
all iiu n unless there wen** a single Church divinely commis- 
sione<l to teardi it? Tlje Catholic Church of the Middle Ages 
vvju* \ic\v«Hl SLs a spiritual r<*mcnt which held all kinds of 
is'oplc together and sln*nglhcncd them imiividually and col- 
lect ivcly. 

Opposition to tbe CadioUc Church. — In practice, how- 
ever, it Is'carnc incri jisingly difficult for th«‘ Catholic Church 
to cominami the iini|Ucstioning oiH*<lienec of all men in cen- 
tra! and w»*si cm Eunifs*. t Ine n'aso^for^the growth of opp(^ 
t iun was tliai mapy prsipU* in tla* tifn*»*nth oentuty* since rely 
fch that the C huirh was not living up to its profesi^xis ^ 
morality and virtue, that it had Is'CiHne corrupt ‘‘"in Ke^ja^ 
members^” mid tliat i^iefon* it was no longer in a positipii to, 
perforar its profier functions. Thi’^e people pointed to the 
scandjUous, immoral liv<*s of .some of th»? ciergy, even aome of 
tbe popes. They exposed financial abuw« in the Churdi. 
They oomplaintHi that many birdiops contriv<»d to enrich them- 
selves enormously with wtwldly goods, and particularly thi^ 
the papal omrrt at Rome extiseted hugewma of money from 
the poi^eta of ’’good Christians" m Gtttmaay, EnglaiKl, and 
France, and qxmt them laviiddy on the woridly pleaaune flf 
"bad Christiana" in Italy. 
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Secondly, a growing number of peraons began to question 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church. If the C'hurch hatl 
been corrupted in morals, they askwl, was it not fair to as- 
sume that it had t)ecome corrupt in dogmas? At any ratc>, 
just before the beginning of moticrn history, there was a 
marked growth of here.sy, that is, of dissent from various teach- 
ings of the Church. Some heretics atfimied that poverty 
^should characterize all the clergy; others, that the sacraments 
were of no u.se when administered by sinful priests; still 
others, that the entire hierarchy (tlmt is, the organization 
of pric'sts, bisho()s, archbishops, cardinals, and pop*') should 
Im* abolished and that Chri.stianity should be simplified. 
Besides the heretics then* were inon* and num* skeptic.-*, 
espc'cially in Italy, who denial th«‘ divinity of Jesus and 
doubtetl whether Christianity was a “reviahHl” religion. 

Finally, in addition to n>ligious and moral reasons which 
actuatecl many sincen* reftirraers, there were political and 
economic motivra which appealed to c(*rtain ambitious kings 
and prince.s and to some business men. Thtw {)t*rson.s felt 
that the Church plawHl t<s) many restrictions on them and 
that the clergy had t(M> much influence, land, and wealth. 
Especially was this true in ( lerniauy and in the national states 
of England and France. 

THE PHOTESTA.VT HEVOLITIO.V DESTHOY.H H>XI(iIOi;s TXITV 
l.N THE SIXTEENTH CE.VTl KY 

The Revolt against the Catholic Church. - All tlu* ekments 
of opposition to the Catholic Church came to a hi«d in the 
sixteenth feentury. The immediate results were (1) the 
separation of the ('hri-sttAns of northern Europe from the 
Catholic Church and their divtsioo into Protestant ehurehn* 
and sects, and f2i the reformation of the C?ath<dic Church 
and Its continued hc4d on the ('hristimis of southern Europe. 

Martin Lodier, the Gennnan Refonzmr. - Huj ftmt fienKm 
who suooeeded in influending a ver>' larjp? number of Chrto' 
tiaas to rebel openly against the Cathtdic f ^reh of the Mid> 
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die Ages was Martin Luther. Luther was bom in Germany 
in J.^t became a monk when he was twenty-two years of 
age, and diortly afterwards was appointed professor of the- 
ology in the University of Wittenberg. Here as teacher and 
preacher he was popular with the students, lie was recog- 
nised as a bold, outspoken clergyman, feaitaa in irtating 
his own views of religion 
and in denouncing those 
who differetl with him. 

.\f the same time Luther 
wasdf -eply coiH'emed abou t 
the pniblem of eternal saL 
vation. (Gradually he l»e- 
gan to tioubt whether any 
action which he for any 
one else) wMihl perform in 
this life would really be 
of value in saving his 
soul. In time he came to 
be oonnnoed that the only 
hope of humanity was 
•‘’hnplp ^k -Jn - UiKl'ai 
merej' bn th< jwrt; siLiSUsli 
individual. ‘ >n this scon* the teaclving of the ( 'atholic Church 
was ^33ferent . The Church taught the m*oeasity of indinduat 
faith, but it tatight also tlial aah'atiun is obtained by good 
deerfj* (“good worits") in conjunction with faith. 

Lxdher'« Break with (he ('nthtjic Church. ' - I.Aither’8 actual 
break with the ('athoUc Church was gradual. R i 15 17 bo 
first attracted national attention in Germany by questioning 
publicly and in writing* some of the ptaeiioes affeettng the 
("atholic doctrine of “gootl works.” ’fwo }*ears later in a 

' In his cekbrmUd “Nmcty-fivcTbcM's.’’ Th4 immediate oeestdon for 
latther's action was a dispute almut ‘'indxdgencfe.” Ttw subiect is too 
complicated to explain hen*; an explanatiott is i^veo in Ha>'««i and Moon, 
/ineierU and Mtdimd Uittory, 687, 788. 
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puUie debate with* a diirtinguiidMHl Catholic theoloiciaii, he 
denied that either a pope or a Church Council poaaemed any 
£vihe authority to interpret CRirwt’s teachinga, and atoutly 
maOiitained the right of every individual to orth'r hia life in 
accordance with his own private n>ading of tbi» Bible. In 
1620 the Pope excommunicate*! him ttliat i», expelliHl him 
from the ChurelO am! tiakeii i!»e himperor in Cenikany t4» 
pumah him as a heretic. 

The Kmpt'mr ta-revivn! clearly that Luther's teaching, 
if unehecketi. would !x‘ destnietive of the k'alhuilC Church, 
and like all the medieval monarehs la-font' him !»• felt iliat 
the raaiiitetianet* of the Church was *>ssi-ntjal f** the aulhonty 
of the State. So the l^mpiror IhssKs! th*' l’o}w and aiMtght 
to punish l.uther and Luther's adhen-nts. 

l*ttpttUtr Supimrl for l.utkrr in (irnntinrf. laither w.«».s able 
to defy IsUh Pojw and Liuja-ior. Many pra-st-s and uuuike 
in (tcnuany sxnnjMithiwd with Lufla-r and n-fuawl to »»l««er\'e 
the papal deens- agntasi him. and. wlmt was naire stfcnift* 
cant, a laigf numis'r of influential [wmees and taib|cim*n at 
onoc champi«*ned the new tc-achinirs and leawtwl the Ent- 
peror's efftiil.s to .supprf'.is them by force, 

Ijtither himself preaetusf •wnnoii'-. wr*»te letieia. and lamied 
violent pamphlef.s against the i’ojn arel tlie Cathobr Church. 
He tramtlatid anew th*- Hibh' into < iemuin h»r the eominon 
people. Ili.s ii*achings ami !us ekapit’oee sjas'dily attracted a 
large numlar f»f folbwers. He was joimsi by many »me«*nsi.v 
religiou.s |a*rs«»ns who were ahoeke*! by alMuiewt within the 
Church, by many faitriots who wer» luRitil*- to a foreign Po|K', 
and by many noldes and pnne»*s who wen* ambiuou* tolnrrnaiw 
tlwir wt-alth and power at the exp* iw *if ( hurcti imd Plmiitn*. 
In one of his fiamphleta, lAither ftxplatms! to princra and 
Qobi«*a that if they wtaild accept his teachings rhei*. wiaitil la- 
no need of a r»ap«<^y wf ‘d an ebUmite n-ligiiais orgamiation 
and they iniglit w-iw* thi* gnmt eafates of tla- ttionk* and Nnhofia 
and retain in their own country tlw tax*-* that had hitherto 
been paid to the^ papal court at Uoiim*, And maa^ of ihrae 
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Ornmn leaders were not alow to set upon the rcfomusr's ad> 
vice. Thf^ rebelled affunat the CImreh, ap|m>i»iiitfxl ita landa 
And revenues, and aboliidied Cathcdie worahip on tbffir estatea 
Germany IHeided betieeen Lutheranimn and Catholieim. — 
.\t one lime it neeitietl as thotifch the entire t<cnnan nation 
would rebel a|punst the (’nthoHc ('hurrfi, but when bands trf 
peamntii in southern (krinany imitated the example of the 
nobles and n*beUwl aicain.Ht their rulers in State as well as 
in Church, the princes jcrew alarmed. Thi* Peasants' In- 
.surreclion was put down with ttreat cruelty in 1525, and 
the further spread of Isitheranisin in (Jennany was diecked. 



oc»rvTiiY rxTATE or a «j!'rt\i%v \ohi.kM;\n iv the .sixtei;.vth 

CExn itv 


Th«' piamni.^ tunud aipun.»t Inther l>ecan.se he had taken | 
sidiw siituigly with the nobh's. ami many of the nobles. e»- ' 
peeially' in southern (u'muiny, ls*gan !«» perceive that what 
was sauce for the (psise wjw sauw* for the gander and that if 
they denied the authority tif the t'hurch in religious matters 
their peasants might again deny their authority in temporal 
alTaim. Tlie result w’as ndigitsis divisiwi in Germany. Tlie 
Germans in the north ai’ceptetl I*uther’a teaching and 
became knon-n as “Protestants," while thoao in the south 
rejected it and remained ( 'athrdics. 

LtUheramsm EaUMiehed in ScandimmeL — What Lutlnr lost 
in Germany was gained for his faith in Scandinavia, for sub- 
sequently the King of Detunaih and Tlorway and the Kim 
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of Sweden rebelled iMjaiiwt the (.’atholic t'hurch, and made 
lAithemnism the establislunl religion in tlieir reapective do- 
mioions. To thi»* day the vast majority t»f the people of 
Sweden. Norway. IXninark, and northern (lennany are 
“Lutherans." 

Lutheranixin in (Irrmany. After protracte<l civil 

10 tfcrinanv l'<*tvvt'eii t atholicsi and lAilheians, the h. 4 H* 
peror wa.** prt'vailed u|x*n in I.Vm t«* recognire and tolerate 
this now form t>f < hn.Htianity. Hut what the Lutheran 
prince?! g!»iae«l from the Mm|*'ror they wen- unwilling for a 
ver>- long time to grant to their pe»i{ile. A tnaty was aigneti 
which left the princes free to rh<M»*ne whether they would In* 
('atholic or Lutheran, Imt the coiiuuon pt^fjple wi-re not given 
any choic<‘ in the matter. Though Martin Luther pit'acluti 
the right of ever>’ individual to judge ft»r himsielf in reltgious 
doctrines, real leligimis toleration was not achi<'Ved for many 
generations after he liv<Hl. 

Meaning of “Protestant.** - ■ At first tlw* word '‘I*rote*- 
tant" wa.s applh-d only to Lutheran 1 ‘hristiatui. but gradually 
ita u«e was extemled to dr-signste many others who “jwro- 
tested" against the ( 'atholie ( ‘hiircli. In fact, in the inxteimth 
century, the bulk of Lngiishiiien reUdh*<l agidnst mediex'al 
Christianity and they were iM»t Imtlicimas. Tbeira was 
another kind of '‘Pr«it«“stanti«m." the kind cominonly 
called Anglicanism, or Kpisco>t>ahamsm. 

Henry Vm and Religious Change in England. - - - in England 
there had been a considerable amount of orittdani of the 
Catholic Church on religitius grounds, but King Hmiy VIII 
(I50&- L5d7) had other reaarww for breaking with the Pope. 
HiSy had no sympathy with Martin lAiiher. In fael ihia 
Ikjglish King rewivcd from tlie Pope the title of ’‘Defender of 
the Faith" for a hook which he wTole against the doetrineaof the 
German reformer. But Henry VI 11, chiipite his orthodoxy, was 
fao^ to the wealth and power of the Cburtili In Eiifdnnd 
and anxious to exalt the royal authority Mcireowr, be was 
diaapfXHnted that he had no son to nieceed hint and ipew 
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furicHUi at. tlje Pope because the latter did«*iof fn-t' him from 
hie wife and permit him to marry a young and pretty courts 
maid upon whom lie had net his heart. 

Eoglimd'i Break with the Cadiolic Church. — llie English 
Parliament at that time was tlioroughly under the monarch's 
control, and so Memy VIII 
liad no great difficulty in 
pemimling the Parliament 
in lA'll to pasH an ".Act 
of Suprentaey” under 
which tl»e King was sub* 
stilutetl for the Pope as 
head of the ('hristian 
Church in lingland. 

Henry was thus enabled 
to undertake such mar- 
riage ytmtuna aa phased 
his fancy, and at the same 
time to take Lauds and 
other property from the 
Church and appoint his 
own frientis to offices in 
the Church. Henry VIH ia,*<o HE-vav vin 

won popular su|:^t1 for 

his policy L>y apixaling to EogUah patriotism and Eni^iA 
dtain* ftir refonn of nriigious alaiscs. He suppressed the 
Catholic monasteries throughtatt U>s naim and divided their 
exteasive property between himself and a large number of 
English nobles. Hena*forth tluae noltles were staunch ad\’o- 
cat«a of continued rebellion against the Catholic Churdi. 
There waa some popular opptwiititm, Imt it was sternly 
repressed with beheailingii and burnings. 

Until His death in 1547, lieniy Vlll did what he could to 
preserve Catholic theoloiQ* and Catholic wondup in the 
"Church of Enidahd’*; Imt in the s^rt reign cd his atm, 
Edward VI (1547-1553), Ani^canisiii was influenced 
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Lutheran idem frqm Ctenuany aud became markedly 
eatant* The Bible was recogaiaed as the sole guide to faith; 
the Catholic doctrine of “good works'" was proclaim«Ml super- 
stitious; the sacraments wert' alteonl: and Uie prayer Ixjoks 
were translati^l fmin Intin into Englisli and cotuudembly 
changf'd. 

The Churrh of Kfigkmd EfUahti^hed under Etizabelh. For 
a brief p<Tio<l after the di'ath of King Edward VI and 

tlie aci'ession of his sister. 
Qu<'<*n Mar y Fudor ( 1 o53 
LV>M, England was nn'- 
onciletl to the 
and ndsds against the 
1 atholie Church were 
rely punish«ti. How - 
ever, the long reign of 
Queen Eiiiabeth from 
JooH to KJOd serviNtI ia 
it^store the Protestant 
( hiireh of Flnglaml as it 
hail lM*tm in the nngn of 
Edwanl V'l xaid to make 
it jw^imlar. f mm her time 
to the pn^uU ilay tla* 
Anglican or Episcopal 
yCEEN KU^ABBTM hai« ifniaifMxi th«- 

, “f<««tablixilifxl diun’h'* of 

England, tliat is, tla'^ rrligiofi of tht* majority of Kii gliiihm oti, 
formally rcc'OgniaMi an<! supf*r*rt«l by the Hlato. A roinority 
of EnK]i.-hrj»i’n rrmaint'd ( ‘atholir. f»ut their otunlmr WM 
rpducoil in the sixtwnth and sovj’nbjonth ronturka liy per- 
secution and fional laws, and it was not until thf rjtna««enth 
century' tliat then' was any notable lightening of their btmiena 
or increase in tlwnr numbera. 

V nguccemful A Urmpta to thMrop CtUhoHcum in fr0land.—^tB 
Ir^nd the Engliah aoveietgiM attempted to doiil with the 
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C:atholjc Church as they dealt with it iti Enf^atid. They 
established a “C'huirh of Ireland” which in doctrine and 
organization rewunblcd closely the Protestant “('hurch of 
England.” The mass of tine native Irish, however, lemained 
loyal tf» the Catholic Church, despite protract€«<i and bitter 
p«'rHe<'Ution. Large nundsTS of En^lisli and Scottish Prot- 
estants were sent over to settle in iiorth-'m In'L'uid, but to 
this (lay the majorit.v of tin* inliabitaiits of Ireland are 
Catholic < 'hristian-s. 

John Calvin, the French Refonner.-— Anglican and Lutheran 

churches were not the only Prot(*stant IsKlies which came 
into existence in tlie sixtisnth (x-ntun*. The lijiiC was ao 
full of religious f»*niM at that n ls-llion against the Catholic 
Church eouhl not Ix' restriet«sl (o T<«ufonic Europe (iiorthcrn 
(fcnnany, Scjin<iinavia. jumI England). It was a Fn'nchman, 
.lohii • alvin ( l.'gKt-l 'SVt ), xvljo was to prove hiiiLW-if in thti long 
run Jiion intlueiitiul than either Heiuy VIII or Martin Luther. 

In his youth Calvin studied at Paris to Itecoine a priest, 
hut gnoving unset thsl in his ndigious eonrictiona he turoeo 
to law. When he was twenty yrars of age lie experienced a 
cxaiversion and felt hinis>'lf divinely called to forsake the 
<‘athoIic Church and to Ix txwiie the apostle of a mmplcr form 
of ( hristiaiuty. The overwhelming majority of his fdtow 
Frenchmen, though < nt iial of abuses in tht* ('hurch, be* 

I d that reformation sIxHild lx* effecttxl within it rather 
through relxdlion against it. and the Kn’neh King was 
ute against ‘'heresy. " ."so Calvin left his native land and 
refug»‘ in Switzerland. 

153(» John Cabin published a x'ery fammis book, The 
iuteif of the Chrtjiiian ltrli(i*on, an aeeount- of his lelig- 
opinions. It was clear and or»neisc\ and contained the 
1 of alt iliat later dewloped as “('alvintem." For a time 
Emied as if the InMiMe* might provide a oommtHQ fdat* 
for all ('hristlans who were rebelling afainat the OathoQe 
xth. Btit ('alvin was quite a different kind perami 
Martin LuUbar. Ludier was a man of liuniitii; ww^ 
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impetuoas deeds;- Calvin, as beeaiuc a French lawyer, wa« 
cool and logical in temperament. K<*«id<'«, Luther was quite 
willing to leave everj-thing in the Pn>testant ('hurch which 
was not prohibit«'<i by the Bible, while Calvin insisted that 
nothing should Ix' retaintnl by the l*n)testants which was not 
expressly authorizMi by the Bible. Calvin demanded much 
more radical ohange.s tlian did Luther. 

Cabin established himself in the French Swiss city of 
tJeneva hi I, >10, and thenceforth almost continuously until his 

death in ir»(»-l he was the 
town’s n'ligioua anti po- 
litical leader. He wa.s 
anxious to liave evt'iyone 
as upright as lit* wa.s. and 
he intrtxluced into (lene- 
va’s .social life a w'verity 
and “puritanism” un- 
known throughout the 
Middle Ages. Dancing, 
gambling, theatrical en- 
tertainment, jeweliy', and 
gay clotht's were prt>- 
hibited under heavy pen- 
alties; all irnmoralitit'S 
were punished with rigor; 
and Sunday was observed, 
not as a holiday, partially for amusement, but as an exclusively 
religious and holy day. 

Spread of Catvinimn. — Calvinism, as the kind of Chris- 
tianity was called which was taught by John Calvin, spread 
further and affected more diverse peoples than Luihertiniam. 
This was for several reasons. In the first place, Calvin’s 1<^- 
c^ mind and legal training enabled him to formulate a sys- 
tem of spiritual doctrines that appealed strongly to intelligent 
middle-class .people in all countries. Secondly, Calvin’s 
approval of the taking of interest on loans and his break 
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with the eooDooiic doctrines of the Middle A|^ were 
strongly approved by many trader, bankers, and other 
well-to-do middle-class persons — the new and rising elass of 
capitalists. In fact, it ought be said that if the chief strength 
of Lutheranism and Anglicanism was drawn from the landed 
aristocracy, that of ('alvinisin was derived from the wealthy 
and inUdligent middle class. Thirdly, Calvinism was so 
clear in its tlK'olog>', so simple in its organiisation (there were 
t«i Is* no {topes or bisho|»« — only presbyters, or ministers — 
over congregations), so j»lain in its worship, and so earnest in 
its moral teachings, that it attractisl largt? followingg of plain, 
.Him{)le {K?o{»lc in many diffemiit countries. Fourthly, CaL 
\'inism was geiuTally condemmsl by kings and princes as 
Ictuling to too much diversity, and this ven^ fact gave it the 
mputalion of lieing tleiufK-ratic and of inspiring its followers 
to resist tyranny and oppmwion. Finally, Calvin himself 
was a firm Isdiever in the benefits of higher e<lucatton; the 
s<-ho<*!s which he establishtHl and conducUd at Genevn were 
so famous throughout Eurt>fH.* that jx'rsons flocked to them 
fnim distant places ami when they returned to their homes 
they were usually {trepared to preach Calvinism. 

Calrtniim m the Continent of Europe. — In this way the 
germs of Calvinist ic Chri.«tianity w*'re scattered far and wide*. 
ITie “Iteformed Keligion,” as Calvinism was most frequently 
•styled, became the religion of a majority of tl»e Swiss jjcople. 
It was mlojjtetl by the inhabitants of the northern Nether- 
lands, when> it ins{>itxHi the successful revolt of tlie Dutch 
iigtiinst their King, Philip II of Sjiain. It spread, moreover, 
into Germany, when', after a long and bloody civil war, last- 
ing from IGI8 to 1648, it was finally recogniaed by the Em- 
IH’ror on an equal footing with Lutheranism and Catholicism. 
It secured the adherence' of a large nimilier of Hungarians. 
In France, Calvin’s native eouutr>', it made few converts 
atnong Uic nobility an<l almost 'tone among the peasantry, 
!nit it won from the Catholic Church many persons of the 
middle class, {icrhaps a thirtieth of the whole nation. These 
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French Calvinisti^ — or Hoguenotii, m they were* calM *— 
were ^ranHnl rt'ligious toleration in 15118 by King Henry' IV^ 
who in his earlier days had lM><»n one of th(‘ir niiiiilier but had 
smw rt»vertcHl to ( 'atholicism. 

Vahnni^m in Scoiiami: Ji^hn Knox and the Preftltylerian 
Church. — In the Britisli lalea Calvinism had marke«l aucam 
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In Sc*otland it was intrrsbiml by John Knoic. who had «tudW 
uiKler Calvin at (leneva and win* in I.WI fif'riiMidrti the Heol 
tish rioWes to abolish the ( atholie C hurr h in their 
and to en'et in its sfeaii a t alvinisttr 8tah*-C*hiirrh,«* th** 
Pmitnierian f*hiireh of Hi'otlaiwl.* 

<lt mm John Kmn'n fiiHottn iemiooi against llie 
— • Mari' Stimn, tjfwtMi fj| Scw»tii — whirh iwurtkitfd potently, lofpth*'' 
^t h the aiatnliOBi ot ihr afihli?i ind 'tht peiwiiiid fialtn.^ to In'^ 

oiwoiieiaenf in IW atal tii4lie mmrmufa* of t Prritwitaat mmmidm 
Sjatiand. Mary Kttiari. tlr4 In E^datnl, wm itnpdiinf^ hv CNie •> 
ITiiitwth far iwealy ymnt, mid mm put to dbiili in tlW." 
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CaJmrnsm in England. — Into E^bniS, too, Cklvinimi 
caine alike from SootUnd and from the Orntment- Prradiy- 
tcrian churchea were CMtuIdiahed, and for a kmg tiine a atub* 

I torn strufEgie was wagc'd by ( Jalvinists to eontniLthe newly 
founded Church of England and «ilja«ioentJj to secure tol- 
erntkm for themseh'ea. tjarly in the seventeenth century a 
group ci Enidiali C^vinists, unalde at that time to practice 
(heir religion freely at home, left Enidand, and, after a brief 
•iojoum among the Cnlvininta of Holland, sailed in the May- 
flaurr to IM>'niouth Bay in Maii»acliusetiH; these "Pilgrims” 
laid the foundation for Calvdnism in the New World. 

Signiflcance of the Protestant Revolution — The Protes- 
tant Uevolutinn of the Hixteenth centuiy' separate most of 
the Chritu inns of northern Europe from tlie Pope and the 
Catholic Chundi. and divided them into three ntajor groups — 
Uitlterans, Anglicans, and Calvinists. The estabirdunent of 
Utree ehitrchf's was an historical event of great signifi- 
<iiDce. It laid the foundations of modem Protestantism and 
cliangfjd the rehgious outlook of a Large part of Ivurope. 

Tl»e rehgtous upiaaval of the sixteenth century aho had 
iiuliriTt iMilitical and economic rtaulu. large amount 
of land which had fotnieriy been owned by tlie t'hurch was 
«»n<iscated by various mlers. In ( Jemiany it was the princes 
aiiti notiics who took most of this church la n d and who thus 
imnle themselves richer and miwe powerful than e\*er. In 
England, howexTr, and in Ihmmark and Sweden, it was the 
kings who gained most in weidth and powfr. 

In ib«' long run, howexTr. one fomi of Ihtdwtanisn (Qid- 
vinism) contriliuted much to the break-down of antoeracy. 
The Calvinistio form t»f Church government (Presbyterian or 
< ongregaUemaP) was incom|Miibie with ixilitical autoenue^; 
and the ('alvinists, wImi constituted small but wealthy ayad 
'ilucatcd groups in several countries, naturally opposed auto- 
eratic monarehs who dented them roligittus toleration and a 
altarc in gox'citimcoU ('onirquentll^, Calvintata were to be 

> 8w p. 121. 
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found usually in rebellion aii^nst absolute monarchy. Tliey 
were Calvinists who detlirened Mary, Queen of Scots; who re- 
volted against Philip II of Spain and set up the Dutch llepub- 
Iic;‘ who sought to curb the power of the French IJourlxms;* 
who precipitated two English revolutions in the seventeenth 
century; ’ ami who introduced the spirit of democracy in 
America.* In such ways the Prote.stant Kevolution was 
intliroctly significant in the develoiimcnt of modern demcs'- 
racy. 

THE CATHOLIC RBPOKMATION PRESERVES CATHOLICISM IN 
MOUERN TIMES 

Refonnation within the Catholic Church. -- .\t the veiy 
time when the th«*e major forms of l*rote»tantism - Lutheran, 
Anglican, and Calvinist — were coining into existence, a 
refonnation occurred in the C’atholie Church. There was 
much the same religious feniieni in Italy, .Austria, France, 
and Spain as in fJemisny, Seandinavia, England, and Switaer- 
land, but in the fonner countries it resulted not in wholenale 
rebellion agaiast the old ( ‘liristian Church but rather to removal 
erf abuses. 

The Council of Trent. — Index and Inquimtum. — A series 
of upright and farsigiited Popes during the siMxind half of the 
sixteenth centurj- vastly iiuprovrtd the government <rf the 
Church and gave a higher moral tone to the clergy. Under 
their auspices was convened a great ebureh council — the 
Council of Trent fl545-l.'i63) — which reaffirmed the Catbolie 
doctrines of the Middle Ages and instituted needful tefWtaD 
in finance and education. A definite catechism was prapued 
at Rome and every layman was to lie instructed in the be- 
liefs and oblifi^tions of bis religion. Uevtsiona were made in 
the service books of the Church, and a new standnmil edition 

•See pp. 53 54. m. 

*»-«• pp. 158-159, 165 

* ftec Chspter X. fapt-dally p 252. 

* See CfiApter XI. eiqieeiiaiy pp, 274 27V. 
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of the Latin Bible, the Vulgate, was kwuedr A list, called ^ 
Index, waa prepared of dangerous and heretical books, which 
good Gathcdies wwe prohibited from reading. From 4ui 
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unusually strict law of faith and conduct, h|pecs were to be 
ptinishable by the «»cicnt eedosiasUcal coihtt of the fnq^ 
««tioo, which BOW analmtaly redoubled its aditvit^r, «ipeeia% 
in Italy and In Spain. In the latter eouattf Bkaay pemai 
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were put to death “ss a result of the activity of the Inquisi* 
tion.* 

Ignalitis Ijoyola ami the irorA: of the Jemtiis. — One of the 
most important agencies of the Catholic lleformation was the 
Society of Jesus, whose members ar<‘ known commonly as 
Jesuits. The Society was founded by Ignatius Ijo^-ola in 
153-1. Ignatius had been a Spanish soldier, who, while in a 
hospital, suffering from a wound, chanced to read a Life of 
('hrist and biographies of aayeral Catholic saints. This read- 
ing, he tells us, worked such a 
change within him that from 
being a .sohlier of an earthly 
king he now resolved to be- 
come a knight of Christ and 
the Church, and to &ght 
henceforth for the greater 
^ory of God. It was in the 
same year in whidt the Gei^ 
man monk, MarUn Luther, 
became the foremost enemy 
of the Catholic Church that 
the Spanish soldier, Ignatius 
Loyola, began the remarkable 
eaner which was to make him 
Catholicism’s chief champion. 
The Jesuits, from the wy 
year of their establishment, rushed to the front in the re- 
ligious conflict of the sixteenth century. In the first plaoe, 
they established many schools and colleges, and aa teadbam 
they had no equals in Europe for many years. By their wide 
learning amd culture they won bock a consickndrie respect for 
the Catholic clergy. Aa preachers, too, they earned high 

» The namber of noo-CstboIice pot to death aa a nsuh of the aotirity 
of the Spanish Inquadtion is onknowii: ooe famotw hktoriaa 
it at 4,000. The rigor of the Spaaidi I n q ui a itio n ahatod b Uw lattar 
part of the aeimteeoUi oeotory. 
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esteem by tbe deernesB and idmididty <j^ tbeir sermons and 
instruction. 

It was in the mission field, however, tiiat the Jesuits achieved 
the most obvious results. They were mainly responaSble for 
the recovery of Poland after that country had almost become 
Protestant. They idmilarly conserved tte Catholic faith 
in Bavaria and in l^lgium. They insured a larKe C^tthoUc 
following in Czecbrjslovakia and in Hungary. At the hourly 
risk of their lives they ministered to their fellow ('.athoUes 
in England. And what the ('atholic Church lost in numbers 
through the deh'ctum of the greater part of northern Eunnie 
was «xjnterl>alance«l by Jesuit missions among the teeming 
millions in India and China, among the Huron and Iroquois 
tril>es of North ^Vuierica, and among the savages oi Brazil and 
Paragtiay. 

“Vonfordatfi’' with Suttreignj/. -- - In order to maintain Ca- 
tholicism in Spain, France, Italy, and Austria, the Popes en- 
ti'HHl into treaties, or “concordats,” with the rulers of thooe 
etjunt ries, whereby special €*cclesiaslical privileges were granted 
to the sovereigns. This ten<led. in the course of time, to mdke 
the Catholic Church a branch of national government and to 
identify it with the ambitions and policies of secular monardis. 
It was not until the nineteenth and twentieth centuries that the 
('atholic Church regained most of the freedom which it lost by 
concordats in the sixteenth century. 

Defenahra Position of the Catholk Qturch in Modom 
Timet. — The Catholic Reformation of the sixteenth century 
prevented the ocunplete destruction of the Catholic Church 
and preserved the faith and international organisation of 
medieval Chrhrtianity. Ever since then, Catholica have al- 
ways been m<n« numerous than Protestants. But never 
in modem times has the Catholic Churdi oommanded the 
aUegianoe, as it did in the Middle Ages, of nil Christjan na- 
tions. Its diH strength has been in Austria, Italy, France, 
Spain, Portagal, Pdand, Caeehoidovmkia, Bclghun, Irdhiid, 
and Latin Aracrloa. Etevrliere it has been 
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minorities. Even jn so-called C'atholic couniriet there am 
non-Catholic minorities, and religious tolemtion of Prot- 
estants, Jews, and frcHvthinkers lias lH*come the gt^neral rule. 

eKOTESTANTKSU OlSlNTEOaATKS, .HlCKJ*Tiei»M AlUSKS, AND 
TOLEIiATION THU MPHH 

National Attempts to Maintain Religious Unity. The up- 
shot of the whole i*roO"staiit Kevolution and (’atholic Hefor- 
mation of the sixtmith auuury was tht* inen^ast* of ndig]<wts 
disunity. At iirst some unity was mainlaiiii'd within 
each nation. For example, SfmiiiKh iminarehs foree<l their 
siil>jects to eonfonii to ('atholieisin : Knglish sovenngn^^ 
obliged their subjects to act'f fU Angliainism: I'ertain CJerman 
and Scandinavian princts compdltHl their sulijrcts to adopt 
Lutheranism; ami Scculand and Holland demandt^l flwt 
their pi*ople adhen* t4i ( iilvinism. It was the mmiml thing 
for the givenmient of a i 'atholic nmntry^ t4» ja‘rsi*eiite Prot- 
estants and for that of a PnUcsstaiit eountry t«* p^rsi^eute 
C’atholics. Anti-Prolestanl lai%s and the op^rathm of the 
Inquisition in S|>ain were matched in Knglami and Irf*bnd 
antM 'atholie p nal laws and tadieadiiigs at Tylamn' 

Slow Rise of Religious Toleration. -- (jraiiually n liginus 
unity was destroyed < ven within the various nations. A 
qualified toleration was wmng from the Catholic Ktiip*ror of 
Ciemiany in I55o for laiiherans and in IfilH for Calvmislii, 
btit in each instanei^ only afl4*r protracti'tl tnvil ivar in which 
the (fatholic King of France fhir pdificfit reas^ins) akihd the 
(lemian Proteatants. A lierw*^ of civil wars in Fmiiw led to 
the grant of partial toleralioti to the Protestanta (lliigweiiti^ 
by the Catholic King in 1398 (tAliel of Nantea). 

In Pixjtestant countries, the i atholic lulnorify imrly clmin- 
pmned tlie principle of ndigioua tolemiion; whik> in Catholic 
oountriea, IVit^^stanta IxM^ame the natum) aclvomhw of 

* Tyburn wm the place in lA>{i<km where Callwilics werr put to dmalii by* 
the Biigbih gowmineni. The bat e?ieriifi«in m Tyt»iim (1681 ) wmi ihal 
of CMmr Irwh Catholic Arelihiiih<i|» of ArtnagK 



piiujp II or miw Axo mahy it dob or SNOiANi) 
rhiUii ww Uk mtm twHwfQt Ki*c to Kuraii# to Uie MKimKl Iwif of ttoi irix* 
toniUi oHitun'. flk wito mu> Qi»««o Morr Tiidor to El^|NMl. Ptolir (ratoMtil 
to Upoto but toihNi to dMtfor it to Htotoad. Mory toM to> 
k<v() Eoftond Catbnito. 
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toleration. Tliougk Calvin had not been tolcirnt himaelf, 
*lus followers championed toleration laively because they oob> 
stituted miuoritit’s in many countries, notably in France, the 
Netherlands, (icrmany, and England. In England it was 
Calvinists who precipitatotl a “Puritan Ilcvolution” in the 
seventeenth century' and tlieroby obtained religiirus toleration 
for them.«!elve,s ami the supremacy of Parliament over the King- 
Divisions among Protestants: Rise of Radical Sects. — Re- 
ligious unity was destroywl and religious toleration eventually 
secured, Bot only thn>ugh the separation of liotestants from 
the C'atholic C'hurch, but also through the divisions among 
Protestants. In fact, Protestantism did not long remain 
fixed in the three original forms of Lutheranism, Anglican- 
ism, and Calvinism. Already in the sixteenth century the 
process of disintr^pation began. Lutherans and ('alvinists 
quarreled with each other in Germany; Calvinists dis- 
puted with Anglicans for supremacy in Enj^and; and in the 
midst of the resulting ferment, religious reformers far mcne 
radical than Luther or Calvin raised their voices and gained 
followings here and there throughout Christemlom. 

MenvoniteM, BafAisU, and Qualer$. — Such a reformer was 
Menho Simons, a Dutchman, who in I. ’>36 withdrew from the 
Catholic Church and jni]ie<l a group of religiotM radlioala — 
the so-called “Anabaptwis" - wIh> luid eataldisfaed them- 
selves in tlie Gennan city of Mttnster, scandalixinf l^itber- 
ans and Catholics alike. Menno set no value on kmming 
or on scientific eiatioration of ilogmas; W stretned the “new 
life”; he condemned war, the taking of oaths, and infant 
baptism. From Menno sfirang the sect of “Bklmmonltc* 
which lias permsted to this day in Germany and whidb has 
been trans{>laiited to the United ritates. In England, metre- 
over, Menno's ideas on haptiam were adopted In* uafa^nmd- 
ent congregations sutaequcntly known as * Baptishi,'* whd< 
his condemnation of war was re^hoed in the sevfantnpnri* 
oentory by George Fox, the En^tsb founder erf the Society 
<rf Priends, or "Quakers.” 
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ServduM and S(>dntis: the Unilariane. — Even more radical 
were two other refamiers of the aucteentli century, Michael 
Sen'etu« and Faustua Socinua. Servetua,* a Bpaniald, ques- 
tioned the doctrine of the Trinity and was burned for he|esy 
at Geneva under the direction of John Calvin.'*' Socinua,* 
aji Italian who lived in Poland the last twenty-five year* of 
his life, instated that Luther and Calvin had not gone far 
enough in breaking with the Catholic Church, that the only 
aolid baais on which Protestantism could rest was human 
reason, and that eveiything which contradicted reason should 
l>e rejected as falia;. Socinua and Servetua were the intel- 
lectual forefatlieni of pre*«c*nt-day “Unitariana" and "Uni- 
versalists*’ and “liberal” Christians generally. 

Disraption of Calviniam: Presbyterians and Congr^gathiB- 
alists. - Almtist front the outset, the disci|defi of John 
t'alviri split on the question of organisation. One faction 
claimed that the ('alvinist churches should be governed by 
gnmps of clergymen, or presbyters — whence arose the modem 
“Presbyterwui” Churches. The other faction asserted that 
each congregation should independently manage its own 
affairs — whence came the inotlern “Independent” or "Con- 
gn^tional” ChurclM*. 

.irmiatmi.*. - To add to Calvinwf confusion a Dutchman 
who livetl towa’d the cUas' of the sixteenth eenturj', Armin- 
ius by name,* interpret*’^! the Bible more freely than Calvin 
had <lone, with the nwult that his followers tentled to reject 
all ermfes, to acr«’pt Soeinus's viea-s alioiit reason, and to 
strip the saenunenls of the last vestige of mwtciy. These 
“Anniiiians” * were particularly inffuentiai in tlH* i'ongrega- 
tioinil and Baptist C'htirehrw, and in couim* of time thdr 

' Mimiel Srrvrte (151 1 1553). 

• Fsusto l*)w4o Sntoni 

' Arminius wm (iw I^ttin cuinie under which h« wrola His Dutdi 
njinw WHS Jskot) ItemuinMwm (1500 IflOft). 

* ArimnwiM aliouM nut be ronfutwd with AriiieiuMM. The btlar am a 
people of western Asie who bekmg to an aodeot OitiWiaB Ouireh — the 
Anneuieti (vwy much like the Cltatholic). 
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opinions bad considerable effect u(>nn many LuUiwans an«l 
ewn upon some Anglicans. 

Secesskm from Anglicanism ; the Mediodista. — Ill the 

eighteenth nnitury apfienml many within Luihemn- 

fem, and frc»m Anglieaiiijtiu «U*velo|HHl a vigomuj^ n^foriiiing 
imiveinent uiuler two bmthers by the nanie of Wc'aley a 

inoveiiu'iit wliich mfulted 
in the e#?tahlkhment of the 
•‘Wf^leyan*'” ('hurrh in 
(in%at Britain aiul the 
“MithiKlkt Kpis^copul** 
< ‘liureh in the l 

In of tiinr th«* 

r t»f ihff< n nt kimk 
of I^n>teti!anti?«in ^ imilli- 
plnnl* lor ginemtioiu* 
then* wa^ iiineh intilual 
iHi^lihly among tlim* 
rhurrlM^w. Uit gmihiaity 
duntig the eigho^'tiih mai 
ranetitmth tlwy 

!«*ami*d to toh rate om* another, and ?*> lohTate t altiohrnitii m 
well. 

Rise of Skepticism and Dishelief. t >ne noteworthy 
result of the inemis** «h*^itiny and ^piam’hi mmotlf Ue* 
churchc?s wm the ni*«* <ff ohgioiis douht and ske|itiei«itu 
In every agf* then* ha*l In^n |wrN>fi.4 who ijkajbted the 
existencff of a Pern^inal t kni and who tniwliont^l tlw* troth of 
revealed iinp<*rnatomJ o^ligion. But it w?ia not until after the 
religious uphc^aval of tht* «i\t^*enth oi*nUir)* that roi:li penaai** 
became numerous iiinl influential 

-- Many Pmti’stants, after n^jecting ilie author 
ity of thi? ('atkilk fhureh, liegan to rjiienikm the Bibtei and 

* 8iih»e<|iieatly, njaiiy fjfilifT wufe j|»lat*ly 

^‘DwcJtpfeii,^' -MomKiiw/’ ^^ainutiaii 
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some found wliat they thought were oontnuiietknis be t wee n 
the Holy Scripturee and the newly discoivered facts ttf natural 
science. Aceejiting science, they ended by repudiating any 
|tarticular church cur creed. In this way the movement Icbown 
as “Deism” arose in England in the 8C\'entcenth and eigh- 
((•eiith centuries. Tlie IXasts <x>ntended that man duMild 
is'lieve nothing which is n<it clearly e^’idenoed by science and 
his own reason. TIm'V n‘je<*t<sl mirattles and championed 
• jiatural” ndigion as against ‘ sujjcmatural” or “revealed” 
religitm. Their God was not the C'hristian God, but a god of 
iiiitund laws 

Vititmrr ami RatimaliMn. — Di'ism spread, in the dgh- 
t<s-iith c<>nlury, from Kiigintitl to the Continent of Europe, 
iiifiueneing nil lintls of Prot* ..tants and affecting Cathtdica 
well. It floumlie»| «-spi*cialiy in France, where it was 
tv|iifu'd l>y stn h a bri!lia!il writer as Voltaire.’ Voltaire 
.a>>jule<l the '‘sujierstitions" <if clergymen and scoffed at the 
faith of Christians. He insixted that all rtdigion must be 
nil ioim!, ’ anti his follona-rs were called “rationalists," At 
the NUiic time lie tlciwwnced religious [wnieciition and de- 
niantiiai jnihlir tolenitiiui. not only of Catholics and Prot- 
estants. hut also of skeptirs anti agnostics. The Ration- 
alists anti Deists of the eighteenth century contributed 
niueii to the tnutu|ih of th«' principle tif toli*ratiou. 

Summary. -- For lietter or for worse, the ndigious unity 
a’hich existed at tlie lM<ginning of tls* sixteenth century 
has lieeij dtsttroyctl in motliTn times and supplanted by itv 
ligioiLs divi'mity. Numerically there are now more Cath- 
olic Christians in the world llian tlwre were four hundred 
years ago, ImiI relative to tlie total population there are 
fewer. Within the past four centuries have arinra att the 
Protestant Churches and also numerous **Ratio«ialisUi''* — - 
skeptics and frerxJthinkers. Nowada.vs religif)ii is treated as a 
private and voluntary' affair, and toleration has become almost 
universal in Europe and in other eontinenta. Many countties 
^ ¥m * i4 mai* 314 . 
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go even farther tlian toleration. Instead of merely tolerating 
religious minoritk^, they grant equal rights to all religions. 
Thus religious liberty has almost everywhere superseded the 
attempts of monarchs to enforce religious unity. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Hoir doc» our moticm attitude towurd religioo differ from the 
ancient attitude toward rciiidon? 

2. W hy did religioua unity seem neec^isao* to our anccwtom in the 
Middle Ages? How was it ijerurod? 

3. Wliat was the territorial extent of the Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages? What were its chief doctrinew? l>e»enlM* ita organ iiatioii. 

4. What objectiom were raijsed against the C'atholic Church in the 
later Middle Ages? When did I^testantJiim originate? 

5. Who wan Martin Luther and how <lid he break away from the 
Catholic Church? John Calvin? Henr>' VIII? 

6. Explain the development and apreiwl of IjUlherankm in the atx- 
teenth century. Of .^glicanism. iff Ckivinitufi. What oountrias wets 
affected by each? Why was Calvinism more w^tdeapraad than Lutheran* 
ism or Anj^ic^uiism? 

7. Wliat were the immediate effects of the rise of Ihrotmixmlmn upon 
autocracy? Upon capitalism? 

8. W^hai was done in tiie stxieetith century to reform the (^aibolie 
Church from the inside? 

9. Wlio was Ignatius lioyola? Why do CatlioUcs regard him it a 
hero in somewhat the same way that Pmtcffiants regard Martin Lnlber 
as a hero? 

10. Wlmtiutbitt remained largely Cathedk after the abcfftml^ 

11. Did jreUgtoua t<deratioa result immediately from the Pioltetaiii 
Revolution? When and bow did religiout toleration deiioio|if 

12. What m the Preiib 3 rteriaii Church and when did ft arittf Tlw 
Protestant Epbeopal Church? WTho were the Purilaiit and how did they 
originate? Ihe Congregationalitia? The Mennonitai? The BaplMa? 
The Quakers? Tim Unitarians? The Methodists? 

13. Exphun the religious significance of the following: Queen ESiaa* 
hath; Edward VI ; Menno Btmotis; Bm^etus; Boebus; Anninltis; Wesley. 

14. IVhat was Deism? IVas It an ouioome of the Proteatant Rofolu* 
lionT Did it affect any Catbolie countries? 

15 . Who was Vedtaira, and what were his ideas about lelifion? 
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16. Make a lint of all thd difTenmt kinds of chtt^iies in your town or in 
your viliiifs. Tliai sae whotliar you can toll how and when each of these 
denominations srcse, and how each diffeis from the oihefs. Perhaps you 
ail! find some that are not motioned in this chapter; tf to, try to find out 
alK>ut Uieim 
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NATIONS BKi^OAlE PATRIOTIC 


NATIONAL rATRloriSM IS MODKRV 

Meaning of Patriotism. Sup|>tis<* you an* *\\rt* 

you pjitriotir?” You immiptly n^ply, ‘ 1 am 

to my country, th«^ I’niN^d Statics ’ A youn^ Knaltahimin 
mnild answer similarly, ‘Vi's, to KiiglaiKf: and so woiil«{ n 
young Frenchman. 'Vos, to FraiiiT/' Imhaal^ thert‘ i« tunv- 
adays hardly a jM*rs 4 >n who wouhi not proudly arknawIiMlge 
his devotion to bis native land and to hm natiouaht/. Our 
current conception of |>?itrio!ism is so imi vernal llwti it aeetiis 
the simph^t and m«j«st natural thing in tlie world. Yet^ like 
all iiKKlem itlea.**, it t«iw» has a liistfwy. 

National painotism. as %%#* knoiv it, is a firiMluct of 
tilings, ihtly one element in it is ver>' anrient, iind thts one 
element is tlie s# of lo%fntU*h 

Ixiyalty has a rimraeterisf ic of tlie huinaii moe fnnn 
time imnit^inoriaL SoinfUniiw it has taken the form ebiefty 
of hyaliy to pcrMorn, ■- to fafuily* to fnends, to m>eial or 
lilieal sujieriors. Such was the east* in the pnmilif^ tJrilie or 
clan and on some of the hu«ki! of tlie Midfttfr A§e^ 

i^\t other times it has fhsplay**t| in fo pkmti'. to 

for example, in the devotion of the ancients to tlnSr iwp^trr 
dtie#i, such as Athens and Sfmrta. i ’arfhiitiiii mid llo«se‘ 
Most strikingly it has api'M^attvl m /ofeiilf io %4mM, e«qiertidl 
to religious prwpts am! pmriices, ) It was a mmmm^ 
iigion wiiich maiJe, and still maki*s, tlir^ Jenii a *^imtioi»tIity.'‘ 
for there eaii \m* little <loiibt that in ancient fitiM mimy I-***'" 
sons who W€?re not Jew's in IdciOfi w*ere ret^iivefl 'itilo tlie - 
ish oommunity through adlierence to its mlisbu. It 
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Hkewiae tho common allcgianco to CatMic ('hristianity io 
the Middle Ages which drew all aorta of peo|dc together — 
Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, (lermans, Poka, etc. — and 
esiahlwhwJ the spiritual state descrilswl aa “Chriatondom.” 

The Modern Solional .Stoic. — Of the three kinda of ancient 
human loyalty just d(>scril)e<|, modern national patriotiam ia 



JOAN op ABC 

Jotiii nf Arr k ol lir»« miff Rwum*# In itKitltnni p«trtetk hkh 

Hlwp i fmmmnn «ifl whm of 0»cl nnt! of iwintiy 

*w Sflowmli wntnry IViwIi nminw wk! win Wlliniil 

TW h**f liim llw oily of Orlnniiiu 

pW wm onfiiiiml hy tli«» iiw4 iHimw! nf Emiwi in 14211, 

n comhination and outgrowih. WTien a peoplb livnag in a cer- 
tain geographiod area become nmacioua tliat. they are maiiGcd 
tdf from their ndghbwa by a difference in |uip»fe and ate 
W to aaaume theiWore that they thcaaM^Tei are «i the wtne 
blood — ktnmiea, in n way — and when lliey dewidop an 
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independent politiori organisation and prise their own peculiar 
custonos and traditions, then they may be said to constitute a 
national state. The loy^ty which is manifested toward such 
a state by its citiicns i.s styiotl national patriotism. 

Reasons why National Patriotism did not DereUqt in Mid- 
dle Ages. — There was little or none of this natiotial patriot- 
ism prior to nuxleni times. The chief reasons why it did 
not develop fully in the Middle Ages were three: 

(1) All etlucatcd jieople in western and central Europe 
knew and used the same language — Ijitin. They could 
undenstand one anotlier equally well at Paris, Ixindon, Rome, 
OT :Mains, regardless of their original natioruility, whether 
German, Italian, English, or French. They talked about 
the same things and read the same books, for all books were 
written for centuries in Latin. Under these cireumstances, 
they did not become conscious that they were marked off 
from their fetlowa by a total diffcrenec in language and con- 
sequently they did not stress their national pecuiii^tiea 

(2) A lack of safe and easy means of travel and communi- 
eation helped to prevent the growth of national em»tknmotm 
on the part of the uneducated tmmt*. The medieval arti. 
saa and peasant had no railway, tekphone, automolMle, or 
iwwspaper; he had no opportunity to learn much dbout hk 
feDow oountiymen, and eonsequcntly he devdoped no great 
interest in his nationality; usually Ik* was byal to his parWl 
church, his town, or hw lortl. but his fiatriotisra eoidd hardly 
be expected to be national in scope. 

(d) No nation had os yet develojwHl a sirqde indtependeo'- 
political organisation of its own. Hie old idea irf the JBcsdimi 
Emperors was still prevalent that all civiliaec) reipotl- 
of race or nationality, should fie brought undtHT one ruler. 
This idea surviveri into modem times in the form of Hw Hdv 
Roman Fknptre, which embraced the lands Utai now coo- 
Ger^y Atistria. Holland. Uelgium, CmAmItmkm, 
owtcmnaiid, and parts of France and Italy. || - “.y* sur- 
vived in the form of Christendom, a loose ooniMiMWQr id 
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Chri«iti»n peoples under the spiritual government the 
Pope. Quite naturally, therefore, the pribfies and monarchs 
uf medieval Europe took their cue from the Hdy Roman 
Empire or from the Catholic Church and thought nothing 
of ruling over people of different languages and different 
nationalities. Thus, the King of England in the fourteenth 
iH'ntury ruled half of France. At the same time, every 
monarchy was broken up into petty duchies and counties, 
whose governors — dukes and counts — managed local affairs 
pretty much as they chaw- without bothering about national 
loyalty. In sonte instances tliese local noUes and magnates 
made Uiemseln's quite independent and assumed the titfe of 
“King” themselves. Medieval Spain comprised five enr six 
political stahic, ntedieval France was a group of senii-iiMk»> 
pendent duchies and counties; medievid Germany ami Italy 
were bopdeMidy pareeteri out among free cities and prinri* 
palitios. A national state could not arise until a «ng|e 
monarch should rule peo]de of the same nationality. 

NATIOJtAn STATSS AKD NATtONAL PATRIOT181I DBVBLOr 

Factors in Modora Development of Ifatinud Patriothm. — 

The proctm by which natinnai states devebped, and national 
pst.-btism with them, was long and invdved. Only the 
chief factors in tlie process can lie indicated here. 

(1) Deefsas of /abin amd Rim of ” I’ernocKhws.*’ — {fn the 
first place, toward the close of the Middle Ages, Latin ceased 
to be the cmnmon language of seholani.'^ For centuries the 
uneducated masses had been s{ieaktng laiqpiagcs whtdh warn 
mure or less (dnutily differentiated from Latin, the so-eallcd 
“vulgar Umfues” or “vernaeulani/’ — Frrawh, Italian, Spaa* 
ish, English, German, etc. But (pow eilucaled maa bcgpan to 
write in tlie vulgar tongues, and it was nol bng before Uti»o 
aiy masterpieces appeared in the vernacidnr ItapMgM of 
the masses rather thiui in the ancient tm^^sagn of sdmlaim. 
In the fourteenth ocmtxtry, Dante wrote in Itpiaa and CIsMieer 
wrote in llmtwoadeningedueatio^of thoihuw 
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for the new vefirna^lar literatures an ever-widening circle 
of a{>]Hccisiive resuiers. |Siinultaneously a group of scholars, 
the so-called “Humanists,” sought to purify Latin of its 
medieval developments {which had been in the direction 
of i^ater simplicity) and to restore ancient classical Latin 
with its involved sentence-structure and its complicated 
grammar. '> By their rais^iiderl efforts, the Humanists 
plajtKl into the hands of the ailvocates of vernacular 
literature, for (they rendered l^Uin m stilted and jjedantic, 
so lifeless ain^ “scientific,” tliat henreforth its use was 
incrt'asingly restricted to the class-room, to Church services, 
and to fwnderous treati-ses, ^‘hile the verna<’ular» became 
tlie real “living” languages of the educated as well as 
of the unt^ducatod. )(Thc invention of printing late in the 
fifteenth centurj’i a subject alrt'ady referred to,‘,^pped the 
climax. It servctl to stert'otype the ('ommon spoken lan- 
guages and it contributt*d jx)werfully to their sul>sequent 
widespread use.' Tliroughout m'lKleni times only a very 
small part of the world's printing has been done in Latin; 
the vast bulk has IxK^n done in languages spoken and under- 
stood by the masses. 

{The rise of vernacular literatures in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries t«nde«i to empha««i natiomdit;^ for not 
even a well educated person could be eapwted to know all 
the spoken languages, and a big maja|itiycd peofde were famil- 
iar only with the language of tlieir own nationality. * Writere 
in Englidi began to stress what was peculiar to Engtudunen, 
French writers did the same thing for Frenchmen, and Italimi 
writers for Italians. Gradually there devdoped the idea of 
national characteristics, and before long nationd ccmecicRla- 
ness was aroused everywhere^ The process recei^ a qxsdal 
stimulus toward tihe close of the sixteenth ctmiuty fresn such 
^niuterpbces of national literature as the English plays of 
Shalogjere, the ep'c poetry ctf the Italiua, Tasso, and the 
Don Qftucote of the Spaniard, Cervantes. 



THE RHEIMS CATIXED1UL 

The at Kheimi bi one of the great minSieval 

m3i!eri>JCYet. It ti much the same tort of national shiind 
for the French a« Wettminster Abber is for the English. 
The ritliiHiMl oeenpief tlic Site of the Imptssm of the 
tir*t Chrntl'in king of France (Clo%i») in the verir 41>6. 
From tlial earJv date to the nmeteenth renturj almost 
ail hVeiieh monarrhs xtvtv rrowtH^l nt Eheims. it was 
to this e:itbe«lrtil th:.t Jixin of Are enn«hi(;te<l (luirle# VII 
!f> be eroivne^l in ll’3. The last rojrrU c^^roiiation at 
Khrims w;ii tl-Mit of (liarJe* X in 1^24* During the 
tirtat W:»r 'li’Ul 12i>; the riir an important 
on the Western Fr>'>nt an<} the rathei’lral «uff«’re<l griev 
ousltr from re[K'ate<l iHimbarilmenti, 
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(2) Inermmd Commemal (iw nwMrtiai® 

a second fnetor mui operating to prodace nntknial statm akid 
natkMial pntriotmn. Tbw was tlie iaenned ixiraMireial 
intereourae wliieh begw wHh the medieval CruMdes^ Heneo* 
forth a huger numlier of men travded, and thejr traveled 
farther. They teame«l more about pecqde who qxdce tlM# 
own language, and they also liecame qtute avrara of the foot 
that thi're were many peoples who spoke cdher l a ngt i a gee. 
|{«valry between merchants of different la n gua g ea traf a 
IJotent means of developiog national conadouaneaa. 

<3) Hiee ef Auteemey. — A thin! factor — and one of the 
most important — |n producing ttie modem national ataiai 
was the rise of autocracy. Kings of Enfdnnd, Fiance, and 
S{>ain, for egamplo, were iiusHti toward the ckiae of the Mid* 
die .Vg<4f and at the opening of modem history, with efforts 
to mcieaae their personal |)ower.'' ^)n one hand they soeghk 
to lessen the authority tioth the Catholic Church and of 
tin* Holy Homan Einfate — those twin institOtions of Hie 
^fiddle Ages which had preservefl the univereal traditians 
of the anemat Koiiuui Einpiiv. On the other hand Hiey 
lalKtred to reduce their feudal vassals — dukes, counts, and 
Iwrons — ami to oorumhdatc and tstrengthen their rcalma*^ 
Thi' stoey of what three tnonarebs did to eidaMish autocracy 
wtUiin their respective countries will be told in soiae drtad 
hi the next chapter. Hero it is sufficient to pdnt out that 
the work of ih^ nxmarelai had a direct beariim m thh 
growth of national states. 

Asaremiltaf warawagedby tliewnionaiths,theu'doiiBiaiNA 
became in eourae of time practically co-egipnaive wHh gsoe 
grai^ieal areas inhabited by pe<^ rgieakinff oma and tl4 
same laiiiuapi.ll Thus, Hie Hundred Yeani* iTar CilSr«14ff^ 
l)Hwee» Hie of l^oiiland and fWoe 
gunpowder wee find ueed and of whiHi JosA of jIMt Hsw tl* 
hen^ -> resulted in the expuhuon of the Impdl fNMfc ttl 
Continent, thereby restricting Hie EoiM liloiiwrilKy 
EeglislHipeelciiig people end enehliiif the 
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to embmoe the bulk of the Frencb-opeaJdsg people. Simul- 
taneoualy a protracted conflict was waged in Spain between 
the Christian Spaniards and the Mohaminedan Moors, 
leading to the defeat of the Moors and Uie oonscdidation vt 
the Christian Spanish states into a national monarchy under 
Ferdinand and Isalxilla. 

(4) Natimal ConsoaumeM Further Armaed hy Rdiyum. — 
The Protestant Revolution of the sixteenth eentury received 
some impetus, as we have seen, from the rise of national feeling 
and from the deidre of national monarchs to increase their 
wealth and royal power at the expense of the Cathdiie Churdi. 
In tum.'ytbe Protestant Revolution and alao the CatlM^ 
Reformation gave an impetus to the growth of natioiial 
patriotism. NatioDs became marked off from one another 
by religious differences, and the so-called religious srars 
of the aixtsMaith and seventeenth centuries aroused a 
livdy sense of patriotism.' These wars were by no means 
exclusively rriig^ous in cause or effect, but I^Ugion was util- 
iied to stir a nation to fight more valiantly for economie 
gains vi a commercial dsas or for pditical (Hcstige of a mon- 
arch.') fit was adherence to Calvinist Proteriantism that 
unit»Hl 'the northern (or I>uteh) Netherlands in rebellion 
against the Catholic King of Spain; and tlw kmg cooffilct 
which they waged against him not cmly made them free but 
stimulated among the inhalntants a sturdy Dutch patriotism. 
At the same timent was fiddity to Catholicism that catiaeJ 
the southern (or Belgian) Netlwrlands to separate them- 
selves from their northern neighbors) to halt their own rebel- 
lion against the Cathdiic King of ^pain, ^nd to devek^ a 
distinctive Belgian patriotism.) ^'urthermoie, it was the 
general acceptance of lAitheran ’ Protestantiam by Scandina- 
vians that exalted the national monardhtes of Dennuuric am] 
Hweden and rendemd Uie Swedes the spedM dhampioae d 
I^roteatantiam on the Continent eS Europe^ ft was oommoa 
fflegianee to Preabyierianiaro which aroo si d the taldaui 
conadoonieaB and nathmal mithunaam of the^jSooltidi 
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Protestantism in England assumwl fnmj the outset a na- 
tional form. X tmtiunal monarch established the Anglieai^ 
Church, and national iwtriotism maintaineti it. When, for 
a variety of {xilitical, economic, and religious,— 

the ('atholic King of Siwin sent the celebrate<l Annada against 
t^een fllizaU'th of lOnglaiid in 1 .’kS 8, the English people ral- 
lied wholchcarttHlly to the sup[)ort of “(lotMl Queen Hess”; 
and the <hstnirtion of the .Vnnada was hailcti as a glnrioiu 
victory for the English nation and li<*came a favorite theme 
for jMtriotic ixs-try and legend. 

In Protestant countries Catholics were usually suspected 
of being un}iatri»>ti»- l>e<':nis«’ they did not prirr* the religious 
customs and traditions <»f the majority of their fellow eotin- 
tiymen. This was rme of tlw nf*asr»ns imihujbti'dly why 
C'atholies were long |STs<a*iH«al by Pnit«*«tants. \ aiiuihir 
reason can U* given for the pefiMfcution of i*rotivtantii by 
Catholies. CCathohci.sni was as much the s>*mlx>i trf naitona! 
patriotism in Sfxuii and Fraiu'e as was I*mtc»taiitj|an in 
Englatu! and .'n-otland.^ Ainl the n-t« ntion of the Catladic 
faith by the Iri.sh at the veiy tune when the English Iwcame 
Protestant, w'raasi to empiMisire the dilTereiu'es Isrlween tlwuw 
tiro nationalitUs. The more rfg»>r»>H-ly the Englutli tnon' 
archs attempte*! to Angtieija- tlie Irish bv forcing Prote«4atit- 
ism upon them, the more stubiMimly th Irish clung to Ca- 
tbolieiiun as a sign r»f tlwdr rontimml existentap aa a natioo 
'In Poland, too, the loyalty of tl»e |)eo(>|e t«» tl»e (.'atholir Clmrdh 
strengthened their natiimal patriotism, lieatiM! PolMid ww’ 
a Catholic country' alimist surroiinderl by non-Cgtholig lUtHi 
archies. 

Backwaithms of Germany and Italy in ****'THfTf KitiMul 
States. — Tw'o important artuut of Eunipe faltod lo betxjnx 
national states in tlie sixteenth century*, in Mpitt of 1^ fto't 
tliat each was inhabited by peo{de »ipeiakin|[ tlie SMnn lainguag*' 
One was Germany, and the other was Italv. Belli oMUitrit 
t&playsd a good deal of national cxmacwNnHimn nation^O' 
pride, but each wtm too much mbdividedl into peh^ slate* 
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and principaliUea to enable any one prince^ build a natkaud 
monarchy. The Holy Roman Empire miglit have been 
trantifonued into a national 
('terinau state, if the Pro- 
tciitant Revolution had nut 
alTeeted (ierrnany, or if all 
the tjonnans had accepted 
Liitheraniwin. As it was, 
the (iemians were aljout 
e<iually dinded Iwtween 
lVot«’t*tantiiHH and (,'atholt- 
citin, and the Protestant 
Priiiees sucCTXaled in ctiti>- 
inn the ( atholic Emix'ror 
and in weakening the Holy 
Rotimn itlfu|iire. It was 
not until tlie ninetei'nlh 
(enttiry tlirec hundred 
years tdter the Ihtiteslanl 
Hevolutiun "that (»er- 
iiuiny and Italy UMraiue 
unified national stattt*. 

Af^ruice ol Rational States in Early Modern Timet. 
With tlif two important exrefitions of Italy and Clenuany, 
the map of western Eurofie in llw saxtwnth wntury l)egnn to 
look much as it does to-day. Alreaiiy tiie national states of 
Sweileii. Denmark. Holland (Dutch Netherlands), Franom 
Spain, Portugal, Scotland, and England ha<l appcMod. 
Each of tliese States eowml a definite gcographicid arat 
inhabited by populations that were niailced off from tluar 
neiglibora by a difierence of speech; each liad (teveloped an 
independent poUtical organisation of its own; and the ditiaims 
of each cherished pocuiiar customs and tnkdfitoia and maai> 
fluted a genuine national patriotism. ; 

TlwRewMaticnMStiteaaaddwC«iiimsi«l|lKavoittR^ 
National idates. in the first flush of nationll eimMsoiiHiMfi 
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and national pride, inaugurated the Commercial Revdiution 
of the sixteenth century,"* At first, Portugal and Spain, then 
Holiand, and finally France and Enfdand, patronised voyages 
of ex|:doration and diacoveiy and estaWiahed colonies over- 
Hardy mariners became national heroes, and as wars 
of religion wen' gra<lually nieiged with conflicts for colonial 
and commercial supnuuacy, national {latriotisin receivwl a 
new and ptitent stimulus. In almost ereiy* instance, national 
monarclis inspired the commercial ex|iansion of their resjiee- 
tive statra and profited most by it. Colonial sumw re- 
<lounde<l themfore to the advantage alike of national pa- 
triotism and of autocracy. 

NATION.\l, P.4TR10TISM AT ITRST PROMOTB.S Al'TOfRACY AND 

WAR 

National Patriotism Identifled at first with Autocracy- — Na- 
tional patriotism was pn-tty well develoiasl, at least tn west- 
ern Europe, in the seventeenth centuiy*. Bat it was slil! 
identified largely with the political institution of rocmarchy 
I and particularly with the practic<' of autocrac}'. Ttw King 
‘ was the symbol of national unity, and his bajuaer aad ooat- 
of-arms constituteil the flag and colam of the oatioii. In 
i the name of the King, if not direct!)' hy him, natkmal laws 
were made, national justice was administered, luktiotia! 
armies were raised, an<i wars were waged. 

Dfoaatk Wan Supported hy NatkMud PatriotiMU Ki^pi 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuriea waged aMM» 
wars for family reasons —to put a member of a psrtieols*^ 
royal family on the throne of another cottnUy, or to cilaji 
richer inheritances for their wives and ehUdreo ’tlwie Uof^. 
moreover, were not scrupulous about eonfiiiiag their am- 
hHaoiia to peoples of their own language and Mdionaiit.v 
Thqr frequently conquered a proviiwe petqded llflr “fonagn 
en” The principle of '*self«<ietermtnation''' wio aol leooft- 
niaed in tiboae days. The common pee^ ware iMMiutred by 
caw dmoe^ight monardi to aoedher tUte ao i»il|r aboil* 
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cattle, ^et in afl these rojral conflicts apd family tnutaac* 
tions, the core of each monarchy continued to be a nati<m 
of common language and comm<m traditions, thoroui^y 
imbued with patriotiam. A king could count on the patriot- 
ifun of ttie majority of his subjocta to support him, nuHre tx 
less unquesUontn^y, in the pursuit of his perscmal and fiunily 
interests. } Many a sddier of the seventeenth and mghteeoth 
renturioB, inspired by loyalty to king and country, aaerifiaed 
himself on a battle field which settled a royal suooeamn or 
added a county to hts autocrat’s dominitni. 

With the breakdown of medieval institutimiB and the liw 
of national states under the rule of autocratie monaidha, 
wars Viecame vaster and more deadly. Some enliidddnod 
persons of the period recognised this unfortunate fact and 
proposed various schemes to prewaote oofiperatmn amoPK 
the naticmal states and national miuuurehs. None of these 
schemes was adopted. The sovereigoa were too amfaitioai 
and too triclqr to give any at tbimi an honest trial, and the 
masses of the people were too pidriotie to question the apt 
of the aovereigos. 

Dif^lOfnMt Ct ftiiiiiT iii tlAnMl KfilfttioCUl DifilMMCJf # — 

While no pro g re s s was made in the direction of international 
organisatiOD, certain rules warn madually reoogniaed aa gotv- 
eming intmni^ional lelatiooa. lliere grew up in fhni^aix- 
teoath and seventeenth centuries the practice of having penika> 
nent ambasaadtm and other diplomatic agaita lepreaent the 
sovereigns at one another’s courts. These diifiomatiati be> 
came a pompoua, prtrfeasional clasa of men, aho i^ent leas 
time in promoting cordial and peaceful tntenadkm^ 
than in spying on tfaa countries to whtdi they were sent and 
in reportiiig to their roonardba back home the moat fiavneaUe 
oppmtunitiea for horiiile attack. It was thaae praieMbnal 
dii^omata who eematituted the internatioipl|BongiMaeB that 
began to be hidd in the seventeenUi eentnry lift detatmiBa tho 
outcome of graat interaaticmal wars. It fras they 
ttoder tiiif*af ^)if t iffn of royal maitem, i^gpitialad tiii% 
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mfiiwioes, and trea^.ira! To th^ we owe the form and oer> 
emonies of intemationai reiations. 

Inlaniational Law: Grotitts. — The brutality of the armed 
conflicts of the itixteenth and seventeenth centurkis adled 
attmtion to the nmi of fonuulating regulations for the pro- 
tection of nonconibatants in time of war, the treatment of the 
sick and wounded, and the prohibition of wanton pillage and 

other horrors. The need 
was partially met by the 
development of inter- 
national law. In this held 
tlw ftnrt effective work, the 
one which long inlluenced 
monarclis and diplomatists, 
was (JnHius's On the Law 
»f War and Huge 

tinrtius (lSKJ-1645) was a 
learned Dutchman, whose 
adf'oeacy of rd^gfous toler- 
ation in his rifitfiy ( Idvintst 
count r>- brmight upon him 
a sentence ol lifo imprison- 
nient. Immured in a Dutch 
Tb^ father ..nou-mati..,,.! fortrews. he tnanaffcd to 

escape and fieri to Paris, 
where in 1625 he pubiLshtHl his immortal work. Ow tkr Law 
of H’ar and Peace wa-s the first anti one of the beat of tile 
aj’stematic treatises on the (msie princi{ilt» rrf intcnialiWNial 
law. 

*' Sovereignty’' of Modem Slate*. — One of the aimillpliiM^ 
of modem internatitnuil law is that each Htate is ‘‘•owareign,’' 
that is, it Is independent of every other Stale, '“SoveK%lity'‘ 
has certain attributes. Thus, a State to be k!gji% “sov- 
mign” must have: (1) the supreme juruKfletion ovir a giiwn 
area and its inhabitants; (2) the right to coin ssotiif, tuitvy 
taxes, to mmntain «i wrmy, to malBe war and eoBeliMls|isaefc • 
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*‘Somrei(fntif'’ and Autocracff. — AlrcMljr in the mv^ 
teentb oealury, as we have aeon, a lai^ Dumber of aoverei^ 
staU's were natioDal 8taU*a, aod their people were inobued witb 
iiatioaal patriotism. But in tmiet of them, “sovereignty” 
was held to reaidc m the monarch. Ueooe, “ monarch ” and 
" sovereign “ were interehangealde terms. It was the tnonatcli 
who coined money, levH><i taxes, raatntamed an army, do* 
dared war, and made peace. It was the nation Umt patrioti* 
cally acquiesced in these acts of its sovereign 

National Patriotiam not Lessened by Deettuction of Au- 
tocracy. Two or three nations in the seventeenth century 
denied or narrowed tlic sovereign rights of tnonareha. Such 
WJI.H the case of J^witierlaiid an<i Holland, both of which w iw e 
ionnally n'Cognixed in ItiiK as independent r<‘{mUican feder* 
ation.*!. .Sudi, loo, was the case of the English, who, as a re* 
'ult of a series of revolutions, htuilly established in 1680 the 
^tipretiiocy of Farliaimmt over the King, although the Engbah 
itinnareh ha* continued to i»ur own day to lie so%’ereign in 
namt. Howewr, the tfwtablishnient of the Dutch KepubUc 
and of constitutiorml government in England did not Ica e m 
the national {latriotiiMsi of Dutchmen or Englislimen. It 
mend’’ tranidonnetl the obj<*et of national (ntriotism. HebcA* 
Corth EngKtduiwin were more fwitriotie than ewr, and they 
re«jiond«*»l to the Isdiests of their Parliaiiient and their udii- 
net-minifiteni with greater alacrity than »he\- Irnd displayed 
m ots-ying divine-right, autocratic monarelrs. 

National Patriotiam and the Riae of Democracy. -* Au- 
tocracy was certainly an inflw'ntial agency in shaping the 
iifttiot.al statea of roodctti times and in inspiring national pi^ 
triotiam. But on^ national consdousne^t wag pretty well 
•levelopcd, autocracy was doofuctl. The iiioio inteieeted 
l>c<ipk} became in their eouniry, the mom they wnhed to par- 
ticipate in ita govenmumt and the lem were they patieiit 
«'ith monaithg wl^t failed to jmimote the econootto proepenty 
r the mOftaiy gjory trf their native land. The Ifmal aU^e in 
.the evolutiim of our iMrment-dav conoeDtIon of natimial on-; 
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tiiotiBm was reached when autocracy was overthrown and when 
the fuUim as such, through the instruinenta of political 
democracy, began to exercise full sovereignty. This final 
stage was foreshadowcnl by st'venteenth-centuiy' Holland and 
England; it was not definitely ushered in until the American 
and French Revolutions, toward the ciose of the eighteenth 
eentuiy, proclaimed eloquently the doctrine of popular soecr- 
mgniy. TTienceforth, by the practical operation of politscal 
demi>cracy, by the national fostering of popular education, 
and by the introduction of universal military training, the 
spirit of national patriotism was everywhere broadened and 
deepened. But this is a stor>' w'hich belonipi to a much later 
chapter of our book. 

QUESnOHS fOR uvmw 

1. What m patriotkmT What mcmxi humam feehng ia iaehidM tti 

it? What is national patnotnem**? 

2. Why did natknial pat4rw>tt«m not dcnrdbp m Iht Middle A§m to 
any large extent? 

3. How did the deehne id Latin and the rime ol mm- 

tribute to the developinent of natimial patrarliiiti? MmtMm «fx 
naetilais.'^' 

4. How was national ccinirki»iii9i<w^ utimulaled by increased trade? 
By the rime of autocracy? By rcl^m? 

* 5. Explaiii the dcirelopciient id a paiticttbr tmlK'»nal rpril ia England- 
In France. In Spain. In Swfdm. In liolknd. In Iiwlaiid. In Matid 

6. Why were Germany and Italy liactm''arii m becoiniiig national 
states? 

7. Why dkl national latrioiwuTi at hrft pmft¥4e auliasiacy? 

8. Uliy were seventeenth and et«htee»ih eanliiriia fsnpfeie with 
wars? 

9. How and when did intcmaticmal di|4<*maey dksfflisgi? 

10. How and whan dui miermtunmi law ihmypf WImh ' 

11. What i» meant by tlic *'i«>vereigiity of a l^ata? 

12. How did the dcstniction of autormey aieel aatidMd fMdri'df^'n/ 

13. A«k some of your frieodf what they mean by hiiigg sod 

why they are patrblic. Would the mxm rmmtm mfpkm wiw 
Bngtiihro cn, Itahana, cia, are patriot le iow'aid* Ihiir conn-’ 

trimf Do the rmiiauji ynur friends give agree willi thnii' glWMi in the 
iesItMxdc? 
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14. II you hiiin» any Irkndi who wert born in Imsign oonniriei, or 
\s hom pamili wem foragiiom. try to £hid out why tJiey have hecofm 
Vttterieiiiiii and whether they have the eame hisid of pairiolltiii that you 

have. 

SPECIAL TOPICS 

Joan of Arc« AoAMit* Frwfwh Saimn, l.'K>-132; GasEH, Sheri JSflalerf 
.>/ eh. vi, iw^eiMiti 1 ; Lasu, Thu Mmd o/ Fmnm; Bme^do/pmdm 

Hrdannim^ W\ 4iM>“-421 , 

How Praace waa wal4ed together. Aoamii, CiM»aiim 4wri9i$ Om 

MMle rh. liii; IlAriiii, .Iforlera Etimpe, I, 

The HoiMtred Tean* Wat. Tiif>aNuiat:, Mtdieml Euntpe, <*u Mvi; 
CuKTNKt, Skarl iw*nk]iitii 214 , 230 , 233 , 2 ^ 1 , 

How Baglaiid hecame a oatloa. Hateh, Mmkm Bumpe, 1, 3-4; 
Macavlav, Hi^fory &f Enylami, L l,V-30 ihmt 15 pa|Qm or ao of chafptear 
(ifie m other tKlhuim); TiioK^tiiKe, Mtditml Europe, eh. aav; i^ou-%*% 
of Engkmd^ rh. tti 

DeveiofHiiettt of Sogllah l ang u age and Uteralnre. Tiocxeii, Social ami 
/fwiujrfnol //iiiory, 190-^205, 2^t^l3; CHEYifEY, Shari Uutarp, miehhm 

225-227. 

A aamfl# of early Bni^. Hrmd any page at random in The Warika 
rikfiojffry rhoiionr, ml, liy A. W Follard. 

Other vernaotlar litafitiifea, TitoajcnfitE, Afediarnl Earoiar, eh. lod. 
How Spain waa nailed. llAtea, Modern Europr, I, 7-10; Ciisykey# 
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AGE OF ArTOCRACV: THE SIXTEENTH. 
SEV ENTEENTH. AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTITUICS 




PART II 


A(’.K of AUTOC^RACY: THE SIXTEENTH, SEVEN- 
TEENTH, AND EICHTEENTH CENTURIES 

IIUTRODfCnON 

It u easy for the cttiseoa of a democratic oatioii to beiievo 
in the existing methods of government. When we hear at 
people who (uefer autocracy or some other form at govMli* , 
ment, we are apt to conclude that they must be ignorant and 
unreasonable. Our feelings on this matter are ao strong thal 
we hod it bard to remember two historical facta: first, ttmt 
only a few centuries ago monarchy was the usual fonn td 
Kovemment and was repurded by most people as the beig po»> 
!<ible fimn; aBCond, that many instituticHis and ideas wdikhi 
we cherish as the foundatioo stones of democracy were, in 
their origin, far from demooratie, but have been gradually 
adapted to democratic purpoees. 

Political demoomey k a comparatively reoaat e xp e a r i ment. 
If it is to eueoeed, tremendous experimeot most be eon* 
ducted intelligent^. We need to understand why demoeretie 
govenmfeni wm adopted, Ik>w it has been apfdied, how it haa 
tucNXieded, and in what respects, if any. It hM faded. Tom' 
ing to history few auwers to tiwse ciuestions, we dkoover that 
political democracy eras a<£:^)ted because men bdieved that 
autocracy, <w abstdute monarchy, had failed; we ihall aim 
learn that ckmocnnacy eras not invented sad<M|y» bat dnah’ 
oped gradually out of oeitidn medieTal inatHatioBS srlh^ 
were designMi to hold kings in check; and srtjhaS see benr 
ihese inatitutioiui very narrowly eseapad bslM iwsniileMy 
<^almyed by autoenitie monardia. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE KINGS stiu:n(;then their power 

ARi: **UMITEir’ IS THK Mt1>0t*l£ AOBJ5I 

Restrictioiis on Monarcliy in Middle Ages. - Autocrstic 
rule In- "tii vine-right*' iiHHiarcti.H wn^ not^ as b often imicl, a 
ch«racten5tic of the Mkkile Ages. It exiidiiMl tti some an- 
cteiit »tat<*s% and it cume into ejkktenee again at the eloae oi 
the Middle Ages, but as n gi^neml rule iiKi:tieiral mcmjurlues 
were 'limiteil'' monarelik^. Tht» power of medteval moit- 
arehs wa^ usually curtied by fcnir onporlaiit rliecks or limi- 
tations, wtiieh are worth e^cmntintng, Iweaiaw they hawi hati 
such great infiuent^e on the ehamrter of iiKidrni fidiiliail 
instit III tons. 

(1) The Right af Rrhellum, Nowadays, rehf41ioti agaiiufi 
the govt^mment b a dangerous matt^T, mnee a Itandful ot 
soldiers with machine gtins and cannon can hol<l a IhouMMict 
unanned citiaefis at liay. But in the MkkUe Agnsii, when 
fcifign bad no standing armien. bnresi. swords., and mmm'^ 
were the iiisuai m^esfions. and when cofriinofi farmefn miws* 
with scytlM« wen" effect i%*e figltfer«, it was aompiwii^ 
ca«>' to attack and overt, liroa^ an unimfmlar 

ing one fieriod of a htindit^ and sixty ymi%' .BM’"' 
Mugs wen5 iteihroniN'l by their subjerts, and ftge df 
were kilicHi. lender wch ronditifwis, a kti^ wild waliiid his 
fife and hi« iTown hesitated to anger the pi»lii€ 

(2) The Prineipk itf El^tiiim, — Aitlioioiili ioeclievjd 
imcs^tnheritiMi their rnrnm by right of 

batwefitary su<*cfwiofi was not alwaw nt'itetly dlmsrmi. 
eawple, it was not at all vmmmi for dkw 
dbqgfiiiafi to depriire the ktnf^s ddcMl ami: of ifai'fllpit 

tm 
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throne, or to set up a new ruling family.* Beaukii, the lof- 
tiest sovereign in Europe, the H<dy Roman Emperor, wa» 
regularly eiewted, and so also was the supreme spiritual head 
of Chriirtiendom, the Pope. Thereftne we may say that the 
power of kings and emperors was based, at least partly, on 
popular consent and popular choice. 

(3) The Quanmikt Indwidual Righk <md PrwHegee . — 
A special clwck upon despotism was the theory that the people 
pcMsessed certain liberties and orivilcgcs whteb no monareh 
had the rigtit to vidate. The taxes and oUier eddigatioaa 
owed to Uk* king by Uie feudd lords could not be increased 
without thtfir ecmaent. The Church, too, had its qieelld 
rights which must Imp respected. Many of the towns had 
chartera, granting them various privileges or Kbertiea. Fue* 
tiiennore, in each countr)' there were customs <Mr unwritten 
laws that could not be changed by any monarch. For ex- 
ample, it was a custom that a nobleman when accused of a 
crime riiould be tried by his "peers" (equ^) — a custom 
which has evane down to the {wesent age in the form of jmy- 
trial. Thus the authority of the king over bis subjects was 
considerably mgricted. Bometimes these leattictiooB wero 
actually put into writing. For instance, in the year 121fi^ 
t he feudd nob'es and the dergy of Enghmd IbmpeOed IBng 
Jdm to sign a long «loettment, called the Great Charter (hi 
Latin, Magna Vorta), promiring to respect the varkWM Ib- 
is^ of people and binding himsdf not to levy new tanoa 
on the ochjps witb(Ht.t their consent, not to ^*8611, or dei^, gr 
delay right or jingtee” to any man, not to impriaon any man 
utdawft^y, not to violate the charters of LqcmIghi and ottir 
towns. Buch a document mhfhi be regarded la a fiweriiiiDer 
of the modem idea that govemments should be abject to 
oimstitittions aafegmun^ng the hbertica of thf eRtasas. 

(4) The Pmiiamtnki. — Last but not leaa| of the ItmHh- 
tions on royal power was the centred ejoesndiad by nathmal 
ctHngrcaaoa or pariiaments In matters of }eipd|atian and tax- 
atkm. TlwpitftiainmtemaBsemUMa which eibted in FniM^ 
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Spftin, PortugdI, Eni^d, Pdaad, snd^ other oountrieg 
rracmUed one another so closely that we* may ocmfine our 
attention to the English Parliament as typicid of them alL* 

In the earlier part of the Middle Ages, 1^ chief noUemen 
and church officials of En^and formed an advisory council, 
which discussed new laws and taxes. In tho thirteenth cen- 
tur\’ important towns were allowed representatives, and the 
enlarged council was called a “Parliament.” Pariiament at 
the close of the thirtwnth centmy included (1) thearchbishcdli, 
biiihops, ablKjts, and certain other clerg>Tnen; (2) the chief 
noblemen; twu knights electe<l by the landholde» in eveiy 
“Hhir**" or county; (1) ‘.wo burgesses elecUtd fresn each town. 
Thus Parli-ament really repre^tenfiMl four social "lasses — 
! lerg,v, nobility, stiinller landholders, and bourgemaie. In Eng> 
land, the clergj' ari<l tiobh>s mmi combined in one body, called 
the House of liOrds, while the knights and bujgeeees sat to- 
gt'ther as the House of Commons, and in this way grew up 
the modem klea that a national congress should have two 
houses. (In Franc** and in most other countries, there were 
usually three bouses, ~ clergy, nol»ility, and commons.) 

The English Parliament was espc'cially successful in assert' 
log Its power. It gained control of the purschsUings, rinoe 
the King lost the rifdit to impose new taxes tfithout its COD' 
sent. By threatening to refuse such consent, it <tften oouldl 
force the King to redrew grievances or to issue whatever laws 
it desired. Bmnetimes Pariiament asserted the riid^t to do* 
Quuid an acemmt of expenditures, or the dismi ssal and pan- 
ishment of Unpt^mlar t^ctals, or the abanddunmit of uiifMip' 
idar pcdiciea. 

UNtw Baootni acnrocaaTic in aaiii.T mooniv maB 

Rmwos lor Qnmfk of Autocrat in Fifiaanfh, Sixtaenlh, 
and Ssfvmtaawlii Cantariaa. — Had the medieval idaaa ol 
<!onsUttttioiiid goverarntmi and the medieval paiBamenta 

' la Fraam ths parijaiasst-wse eslleil the -EbtataiOsosnd; ia Spsla 
ari k Fortiiaak Ow Om*«; « the Holy Bomaa Eniii^ 
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continued to develop without interruption, democracy might 
have been establish^'d much sooner than it actually was, and 
democratic institutions might have taken a difTenmt fonn 
from that v%hieh now pitnails. The ineilieval limitations 
on monaitdiy, however, were veiy* nearly d«‘stroyed by the 
growth of autocracy in the fiftecuUh, sixteefith, and seven- 
teenth centuries. A« a n^ult, there lm<l to Im' a long and 
l>!oo«ly struggle against autocracy Ix^fon* democracy could Ik* 
achievfsh and to this day our democratic institutions Ix'ar 
the scars of that struggle. T<» ap[)n*ciate the meaning of 
the strujigle, it is nectssiiry that we umliTstand the caus«*s 
that led to the growth of auttM'racv. 

il'i FerMmnl A bib hi of Monarch^. It Mi hapti»eucH\ that 
during this then* was a sucwwion of ahlo and amhitknis 

Hilers in Knglaiel. in Fnine**, iiihI in Spain. The Tudor 
dynasty in I jJLdand. fh** liourlwm kings m Fniiice, and the 



% CkSSUS <n THE SIXTKEXTH CEXTVKV 


Habjihurgi* in .Sf»iu 
w-rc AM H ridb **in»rf«*- 
tif, «tr«ini|*w{tk>d, anU 
iloiDitM'* ring. But ibvy 
> ‘itiltj tu»t wirldiHl 
power ii 
tf-rtmn dmiinwtiiiiffs 
ImmI not la'wn favnraliJe 
to autorrary. 

t2) ChaniffiftMfihod* 
Iff Warfare, — Cm? of 
the eireumBtmocf^ 
favomhk U* 
wan tho rliAAge u* 
iTH'liHHia t£ w*rf»rt 
Dtirtng tiM) livftt 

tfa# Fnfnoii 


and in th** fifimith eontuiy, tbo Froadh kiiif 

the rifdit Ui maintain a pormantnit annj' «f litrmi foWior^ 

Other Europiran rnonarehii found one exeuM or inoltie*' 
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create similar armies. These royal armiesVerc equipped not 
merely with the old medieval amior and weapons (spearsi 
pikes, swords, and arrows) hut also with cannon and flint' 
kx'k muskets, which were coming into general use during the 
fiftts'iith and sixt**<*iilh <vntiiri«*s. Once a king posseased 
such an anny, he could us«> it to suIkIuc rebellious nobica and 
to (piell p<ipular uprisings. 

<:t) Hei’iml of Itoinan /^nw’. - - Amrther importmit factor 
vMi.'i the revival of ancient Itonian ideas of law. In the an- 
ci<-nt Kotnsn cckIc^ of law, the l<h*a was expressed that the 
priwT or ruler not only hatl a»ithonty to make laws, but 
iiVso to l»reak tlwnv. lie wa» »u\>er‘ior to t\w \awa tb'^t or^ 
nar>- men \nu\ to oliey, Sow this \d»*a waa favorable to 
autiK-racy. It wa.* alisolutely c»>ntrary to the medieval idea 
tl»-it the ruler must r<«sis*ct the fundamental laws of the land. 
Naturally l»i«yef>i *'mplovc4i by a king would prefer the 
ancient Homan idea Isi’ause it would increase the power of 
the king, rartly for this reason, and partly for other 
rca.sons, there was a gn*at revival t»f Homan law codes. 
NiNHlIeas to adtl, thi' n'stilt wji-h the strengthening of auto- 

•TiO’y. 

'4) I*<4Uknl Theory of MachiorrUi. • -Uto idra that moft' 
archs wen su|KTiof »o law was sfrength»‘ned by the political 
theories of Machiaveili, an Italian |M)iitician and author who 
lived at Fkin nci’ in tl»e sixtr'enth mitury.' In a fammis book 
entitif'd The I*rinct (1532), Mariiiavelli attempted to proven 
with many ingenious niai leanierl arguments, that monaFcbs 
were justifit'd in violating even the fundamental laws of 
Christian momJtty. To promote the interests of him counby, 
or to saf«<guar«l bis owm power, a king had the right to use 
tlf-ception, triekery, poison, assassination, or any other means. 
-Machiavelli’s book became very popular, aird not a few anor 
hitioua rulers acted upon Ws wince. For exara|ik, Chaiiea 
of Eni^iand, thouf^ a virtuous man in moet reapeeta, diA 
not hfsaitate to tie in hli dealings with ParUanwi^ 

• For a pietuiv of Maihiaveil , see p. 135. 
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(6) Influence of' Sational Patrioliem. — The derelopraent 
of & qiirit of national patriotism* also favomf autocmey. 
In the early days when national spirit was weak, people were 
interested in local affairs and resented any attempt of a 
king to interfere with local lil>ertiea. In course of time, 
howewr, as national siiirit grew strong«*r, ja^ople liegan to 
regard their king aa the leader of the nation, and took such 
pride in his greatness and glor)’ that they were willing to 
submit to his autiiority. 

(6) Influence of Protestant Ha-otuiion. — Autocmey like* 
wise profited by the religious upheaval of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy. In the count riea that adopted the Luthemn form of 
Protestantism,* kings and princes gained control of rfiurch prop* 
erty and church affairs. In England also when Henry VIII 
quarreled with the Pope he not only obtainml a large revenue 
by confiscating the property of the monaetorics. but be 
made himself the supreme head of the Eni^iih Church, 
assuming the right to decide what his subjects should or 
should not believe and how they should worship.* 

(7) Influence of Economic a-id Soda! Clumgee. — The 
Commercial Revolution, the Financial Revolution, and other 
economic changes described in t'hapter II. resulted hi a 
marvelous expanmon of trade ami industry and, uonsequcsitly, 
in an increase in the numlxr and influence of the bcsirisoiiic. 
Now the bourg^eoisie had little love for feudal noldos, who 
were constantly interfering with ImsinciW by startil^t ritil 
wars. The Ijourgc.'oisie, therefon*. were inebneid to Sid 
and support a king who (xwild keep the ndlilcs f» onler ai> i 
thus make trade secure. Mc^reover, as commerro «cpii.iid«^i 
the merchants found it very inccmvenimit to litw t< 

* Bm V. 

•8i®ChAp4i*f fV, 

•One form of ProieUanthm. however, the r«lviaislis tom, Wwi gWJec- 
■Bycy powd to ft«o*rr*tie moaaivhy aad pbred an par* i» d**' 

werthrow of sutornicy in Emfland. Bm i^mpiee IV, m. llt-lii •»»•* 
Chapter X, pp. m~m. 
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deal with a different nyetem of coins, |rei||d>^> measures, 
and laws in each locality, and they naturally looked to the 
king as the only one who could eatablish uniform coinage, 
weights and measuri's, and a national system of courts of 
justiw throughout the land. Furthermore, the Commer* 
cial KovoluUon afforded wise kings a splendid i^qxHlttmty 
to win the sup{M>rt of the traurgeoisie by sending out mcpiorers 
to find new trade routes, by establishing colonies, by provid- 
ing a navy for flic pix»tection of merchant vessehi, by diar'. 
tering commercial companies, and by negotiating commercial 
treaties which would Is; advantageous to traders. For these 
reasons, the Irourgeoisie often favored the increase of rpyd 
power. Only in later times, when autocracy became oppcee* 
sive, did the business men discover their mistake, and tom 
against autocracy. 

AVTOCEACT la PRACnCKD IN BNCnUAND 

The Tudor Monarchs, 1488-1003. — The manner in wfaidi 
autocracy fastened its grip u)x>n Europe is well illustrated 
)y the history of Flngland under the Tudors. In the miikile 
of the fifteenth wntury the pow^r of the English kings h*d 
is'come so weak that a series of civil ware was fought be- 
twccr» opposing fa« tioris of feudal nobles, each faction striv- 
ing to place its owm candidate on the throne. 

Henry VII - Whim Henry VU, the first 

mcmlier of the Tudor family to wear tire crown, obtained the 
throne in the year 1485, his |je«iiian was far from safe <r 
secure. Fortunatrly for him. many of the noblifif had been 
killed or ruiniMl by the cidl w*an». ami the ocmuiitMi pei^ple 
longed for peace and order. Tl»e,«»e two circumstances made 
it lasier for Henry to adopt a stem policy toward any noUes 
who dared dihltirb the peace or wiio disputed hw autlKmty. 
Hwift and sure punishment was dealt out to tlMie wImi nffus^ 
Kubmission. Henry was riirewd enou(^ u> acKii that he eouhl 
strengthen his power still more by cncQura||k« ttade and 
industry and thereby winning the frietKiRittp of |he bourgeoiaiai. 
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He made a treaty, n itli tlic ruler of the Netherlantla* provid- 
ing that English merchants sltould bo pi'niiitted to sell Eng- 
li^ intxlucts in the Xetherlands. He smit out an exploring 
expedithm to liud a new trade? rouU? to A^a.’ And in many 
otter ways he endeavored to promote busim'ss interests. 
Heniy* sliowi'd his .shn'wditess test of all in his dealings with 
Pariiaitient. By careful economy he managed hi* income so 
well that he ran^I\' to m^k Parliament for money. 

Parliament wns calltHl tofCf'ther only live tiinc^ during hia 
long resign of twenty-four 3‘ear», 

Henry VIII — Henr>- VIII, the mm of 

Henry \’II, went a ntep farther in aut4H*nicy, lieftifsing to reeoft- 
niie tlK' Pop* an tlv* head of the ( 'hrbtian I'hundi* Henry VIII 
made himstJf the nder c»f the diun’h of hingbiid. 

Henceforth Englijihnien mu#«l it^ganl their king m l»*ad of both 
t’hurch and State. The ei^n^moniw and d<K*tritit*#i of tla* 
('hurch wept* «ubjeet to hi5 will. ItblKipiM and archbi#«hof»«. 
owing their appiintriu nt to him, l»e€aine hii< ami 

preaelied the duty of Hiibniittirjg; to hut autbirity. Bi* eon- 
fijjcating the proprty *)f lb* iiiomiiUerk*ii, Ibmry ofgaiiKHl 
laige jiuiiis of monev wijirh iiiatle him U*m tbp'iident uprn 
Parliament for tax-grano*!. Some of the land fonnerly owiirtl 
the h<* gave <ir to nolj'k*:j4 or to offietili, 

who be<*am<* hi» grati^ful f^iipfiorleni. Powerful m b? 
however, Hetir>" \'1II alwavn bid the gooil m<^mm not to go 
too far. For instanee, on ota^ oeeaaion h«* at li^ptoci to ifnfMiie 
a luxur>" tax without llie eonwni of Parliaiticuii, but wbftii lie 
diseoveit^d that the people oppanKl tb* tax, b? CJinctbd it 
and apolcliiied, just in time to prevent a iurricHiii febolfion- 

Queen Elimbeih — After Himiy*i the 

scepter pasacnl mieeemi^Tly to his young mu Edirtiil \l 
(15-17-1552), hk daughter Mary (I553-15SS), atid lii» otb*r 
dawj^iter, IJimlx-th (155»-1603), The extent 4^ whkh 

* The Duke cil flunpirui v, 

• The expedt'tkm ol Clibcil fmmi Ammim hul uol ^Aiia 8ttt CSapter 
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autficracy had developecj ia clearly shown by the fact thal 
these 8oveit‘igiw were able to alter the religioo of the country 
at wiU. Edward introduced a Protestant form of worship. 
Maiy' restored Roman ('utholicisra. Elisabeth made Eklg- 
laud Protestant onct’ ttKm^ Persons wbo r^^xiaed these 
changes were executed at* traitors or as heretics. In economic 
matters, as well as in religion, autocracy grew stronger. By 
iiH-ans of royal eliarters. Queen ElixidieUi gave to (me com- 
panx’ exclusive rights to trade with India, to another the 
rigid to traile with KuMtiu. She granted '‘monoptdieiti” ®on“ 
ferring on certain perwxns the exclusive right to sdl this QT 
that ronifiMslity, such as iron, oil, vinegar, leather, yarn, 
ghes. coal. I(^•atl. ami slarrh.* With the consent of Parfia' 
mi ld, she issmsl laws which prescribed how many years an 
appretdif* in industry should serx'c, the terms on which 
!a!«*r<iTs were employeil. tin* manner in which pau|)ers should 
t« dealt with, and simibr matters. Elixalxeth was usually 
able to twist Pariiametd around lier Utile finger, ifomettmea 
!>v Mxilding, sometiiiM's by coaxing, sometimes by lying; 
bid sIh*, like tier father, wait cautimis enough not to deny 
Paiii.onent's theoretii'al righta. Her rule was decidedly 
IKipuiar. It was under ‘’flood Queen Bews” that the Enfdbh 
»-on g!or>‘ by deh'atiiig the Great Annada which King 
Philip of Himin sent to criiupier EnglamI; and it was “Good 
Qmi-n Ikwe” who siiiikd on g^lhiid sea-captaius retuniii^ 
b(Mm> with tool frcuii ttfienislt America. 

The Theory of Autocracy Stated and Uidtdd by die Fink 
Stuart King ^ England; James I, 160S idU- Autocratic 
iiH the Tudors were in |iraetice. they were (Miimnt enough 
iievi'r to bteat of their destwtism. It was left for James 
Stuart (Jatnew 1, 160316251 to aasert openly that ia King 
"1 Engbuwl be not only irox Init owpAf la be autdoatk. When 
'Qui-en Eliiabeth died without children in tibe year 1608, 
having the Eng^tidi throne to him, James Stuitt was aheady 

' The BNMMiiinliw bMiuM M xuuMpulw (Isa. slMw^ 

MMM of tl^ 
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King of ScotlatuJ find had written two b(X)k8 explaining hla 
theory of g<>v«*rninent. He was always Ix'tter at writing 
books than at tnanaging practical affairs. Kings, he claimed, 
had a “divine right” to rule, since their power cann‘ from God. 
Heretlitary monarchy- wa.s not only the most natural form 
of government in the world but was also the particular form 

which ( i<k 1 preferred above 
all others. The power of 
a King .should l>e absolute 
and unlimiUxl. Xo matter 
how tyrannical he might 
lx\ hi.s suhjei'ts must not 
n*lxd against him, but 
mast content themselvea 
by praying that God would 
make him less cruel. 
These doctrines James 
brougiit with him when he 
Ixwame King of England. 
In fact, he told the Eng- 
lish Paiiiament that it had 
no more right to disruat 
what b; could lawfully do 
than to discuss what God 
could do. .Sueb wu the 
tiicory eff autocracy in England at tlie opening of the sev««* 
teenth century. 

ACTOCRACT DEtrei<nro IN FRANC* 

Autocrac}' develope«l, during the fifteenth and sixtlMWith 
centuries, not only in Ei^laiid, but in modt iff the mumrtMm 
<Mi the Contim-nt of Europe. It reached it* higbeit demdop- 
ment in France. In fact, the name <rf the fVendli royal 
fiunily. Bourbon, became a synonym tw atttoeist or deigiot- 
Th* Theoiy of Antooracy Statod hy Bedfn, lift. ^-Twfibly 
or yean btdore James 1 fii^^bod wi forth Ub thacay 



xma JAMES I or enoland 
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of divine-rii^t moDArchy, a French writer, Jean BocUn, at> 
tempted to juaUfy autocracy.* Bodin, it b interestkv |o 
note, waa a lawyer employed by the King of France, and was 
greatly influenced by CJreek and Rmnan ideas. Hereditary 
monarchy, he believed, waj* the tiest form of government and the 
only form suited to large mmtries. like the ancient Roouua 
inwyers, he declared that ordinary laws were not finding upon 
the sovereign, whose will wm ituprcme law. Judges mid of> 
licinls must oliey the King without question. Parliaments 
had no just claim to a slmn* in sovereign power; they wme 
iiK ody ailvisorj' IkhIiiw. Boflin’s theories were perhaps a 
little in advance of hut time, but they were soon tramiateii 
intti bicts. 

Hemy IV (1685 1610^ the First of the Bomhon Eh#! 
of France. — -\ few years after Jt'an Budin’s books were 
piilili.'htsl, Henr>' «>f N'avarre. a lucmlx'r of the Bourbon fam- 
ily, Is'camc King Henry IV of France. Like Henry Tudor 
of KnglaiHi, Henry IV found his ctHuilry exliausted by civil 
W!ir. Towns had las*H burned, farms devastated. Traderi 
wrre at the mercy of Imndits and Itighwaymen. Orad; 
notilciiien were acting like independtmt monardis, showing 
litUt* or no respt'ct for the* King or his laws. With mtidh 
enerK.v and courage, Heniy restored order and ccmtieUed the 
nobles. He also encouraged trade and industry; he intro* 
duml silkworms and mulberry' trees (on which mikwmms 
feed) into France; he contributed funds for the building of 
merchant vessels; be obtained colonies and trading posts in 
America and India. At the same time, his chM mimster* 
the Duke trf Sully, was equally etwrgetic in kicdmli out for 
the welfare rrf the farmers. Thus the BourlMm monarehy 
laid st^d foundations for future greatness. * 

Xm (U1X1~1MS) and Cardinal IklMlIiii. 

Hon, Loub XIlf,wasnotagrrotnder,lmtt»wip wiseimotgi^ 

' Bodia's writhup, A JMW far ^Cssy Vmi0almiiiia§ rf 
•nd Bim ffailta wwe ps h hsh ri taiiUM and 1888 

nsiwothadr* 
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to entrust public taffairs to a very able ministw, Cardinal 
Richelieu. Though a C'ardinal of the 4'atho!ie Chimdi» 
Richelieu was inoiv iriteiwtiHl in statwmanship than in re- 
ligion, and sened the King of France mon- faithfully than 

bin ( tod. Frail and 
sif'kiy in Im^wIv. he was 
a giant in will power 
and inf<‘lleH. Ilig jmie, 
♦iraw n face displayed] a 
ilogrei* of pitih^s deter- 
ininatictn and shreivd- 
im-hs that often made 
hs^ « nemioH rpiail 
forr him, Hichelieii'H 

jxihcv ivfis ver>* 




ua !s xin niv<; am 
lutix» Frnnrr, h m thr , 


to all limita- 

tion?* on ilie King**< 
l>ow 4 T- Tht* h>lat<*s- 
< emend, a ImmIv eom.'iJk- 
I^ondtng to the English 
Farfiaineiit, might have 
ofTer«*d an ol>staele to 
autocracy, but Richelieu never p< rmitled iJa* I^tatefM[>ii^ 
to hold a meeting during Im entire adiiiinistratiom* 

DeMrurtwn 11 / Frtido/ f -- As the mmt st^rioun oppo- 
sition to the King's authoritv faim* fn>m the fettdiil oolite, 
Richelieu set spies to deteet conspinieies of the tioWtel HSiliwt 
the King, and w'hen plots ww disemvereih lie 
punishr^d the ringleaders. He alsc* ord^nst the 
of the fortified eastli's owncfl by iifddes, Mm$f M rutiM"*! 
chileau still ti*Htifies to RteheKeij*s iieah 
Huppremm of ihr //tigtienala. — Kichidieii ahowed liie wne 
severity towarrl the Ifuipieiiota (thif Fitmeh CalTitiWi), who 
stated a revolt early in his admifiiitmtian* Ab mMm m he 
had miaiirsJ the revolt, the Cardiiial deprived tlii 
* After 16 H, iW did ewi mert 
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jf tlmr right t<i have fortified towna and forbade them to 
hold g«*tteral aanemblies; but he allowed them freedom c€ 
cooaeieiM*!e and womhip* 

E^iMuhmefd of A uiaar(dic Ijmal (Imemmmi: the Ifdmdanie^ 
- rhe moat important of all iikheUeu'a aehieveinetitii wan th<» 
(^tabliabiitentof a new «yatem of local government* Piet'iotndy 
tlie tulmifiiatnilkm of 
l arh province had 
conirolhHl t>v a 
governor/' who 
a usually 

proud to be an olw^li- 
ciit and efficient twTv- 
ant of the central 
government* Kich<‘ 
lieu. howf»ver, aji- 
fMiuitid a new mA of 
officialH, the “iiiteinl- 
niiiH/’ For thej^e 
offia***, he cart^fuHy 
hkwym or 
other ju rtmia belong- 
ing to the tiikidh^ 
rather tlkoi 
nobW, mch jK^r 
miii» wild la* tiMire 
family rontnilhxL Koch intendant liad to supendae the cdk 
hMi<in of imm, the enforecniietit of tlie lawa. and otlier local 
affaim^ ill a imrlieiilar district. The intendanla were tike m 
many eyea, all over th** kingriom, for the ei’eMratelrfiil 
Iticheliea. Tliey protmhiy deaervid the niekliaiiie of the 
'thirty iyrantV* of France. 

lliehelkni dk^I in IIW2f and tlte very nevt yeaf the iiiotiaitll 
''Imm he had no aWy aervetl followed htm %» the gimve, 
l<**tving the erown to Louia XIV, a bojr, m 

i^mndaoii oC Henry td Nmmt. 
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AtrrocLicv cclminates is lows xiv 

r.»rtiinai Mtzsrin. — Autocracy reached its climax in the 
long raign of Is>ui8 XIV (1643-1715). During the King’s 
boyhood and youth the policies of Cardinal Kichelieu were 
ably carried on by another great mini-ster, Maxarin by name, 
likewise a Cardinal of the C'atholic (^hurch. Cardinal Ma^ 
sarin, too, was more interested in statesmanship than in re- 
ligion. He brought a long war with Spain to a successful 
conclusion and with the royal army crusl«*<l the last serious 
domestic uprising' against the autocratic monarchy. On ail 
occarions he strengthened the powers of his youthful King. 

In 1661 Cardinal Maxarin died, and Louis XIV, now 
grown to manhood, took the actual conduct of French govern- 
ment into his own hands. Thanks to the pre\'ious efforts cd 
his father and grandfather and of two Cardinals, Louis XIV 
found himself an absolute autocrat, with no practical limi- 
tations upon his royal authority. 

Loois XIV and His Court. — Dignified and elegant in 
manners and speech, l^ius XIV was the very personifica- 
tion of “divine-right” monarchy. It pleased him to be 
called the “Grand Monarch,” as indeed he was. He chose 
as his special emblem the sun, the brightest of the heavenly 
bodies; and if we could sec him as he sat on his gilded throne, 
beaming on a crowd of fawning courtiers, we would think thesnt- 
blem quite apfnopriate. No other palaces were so magnificent 
as those he built at Versailles (some twelve miles from Paris). 
The royal family and hundreds of noblemen, as well as a host 
of servants, could be housed there. From the gilded funufp 
tore to the paintings and priceU'ss tapestries which adorned 
the King’s palace, everything was designed todb{day the 
wealth and splendor of the Grand Monarch. Around the 
buildings were beautiful groves, ai^ficial lakes, doxens ot 
delii^tful fouptains which tourists still admire, inmimerahte 
statues, and vast forests in which the King could bunt. 

' 'The uprising known as the "Fronde” (1646-1688). 




tmut XIW VA3MX A«(n mSOENB AT VSaUllLUBS 
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NotJiing in Europe could compare with such luxury, though 
foreign munarehs tried in vain to imitate it. Naturally 
enough the noblemen of France flocked to this brilliant court, 
as moths gather round a flame. At \'er8ailles they livinl a life 
of .show and extravagance, without perfonniiig anyifalservie*-*. 
Dukes and lounts look pride in handing the King his wig, 'when 
he iln‘f»t*d. or his towel, when he batluHl. The feudal noble- 
men weiv Ua-oming, like so many chandeliers, men* di*coratiuoa 
for tla* King's {udacT, and tliey wen* lawtly decorations, too. 

Pnlrmagt: «»/ .trt aittl LUrrature. — Litenuy men and 
artists wea> no less ejjg*T t«» liaak in the sunshine of the King's 


preseni'c, ami to rec«*ive 
|Miy and jinusi* fn>m th«» 
mtust lavish of all |mtrr>ns. 
The great poets and 
tlramati.st.s,‘ sculptors ami 
painters.* whf» gathered at 
Versailles, made l.oiiis 
XIV 's age the '‘classic" 
js‘ri«Mf of French literature 
and art. In all matters of 
cmlfim?. as well as in war 
ami <ii|itotiiacy, Veraailka 
aws the hub «i tlie World, 
the einy and aiMrstkat of 
all Kurufs*. liltle wtmdar 
wwH it. tlsran, ^bai otticf 
■ rulers, for a eeotoiy or m 

tm ts xn . THF xjaAM) mo.n arch- afterwards, tefaided touw 

XIV as the* great pattern which tlay strove to ^tuflgr. 

The King'e H'orlr. — An autocratic king sudi a« fsMii XIV 
did not live for pleasures and (irahMw akme. Hfe oweiid- 


, ‘ Among these litmry men woe Ute three groii jmmnliiirtiir dwnriMe. 
34€illSlhn!^ mid m n'ell im Ln F<*Ditmii 0 ^ t|»ff 

■caatUouB uAm, sml .Madame de R6vigiii((, the «itt:f wmmaliemiSim. 

* T%e foiwnom painitT of Urn age w» 
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ort>d it hil duty to supervuM: the fioaocial affatra of hia 
kingdom with paiiwtakitig care. “One reitpui by wwic aiai 
for work,” he declared. He n*ad tlie reportis of hia offidala 
ntid ambaamdorK, he pretudmi over the couneiia of hia dhief 
iiuniatera, he df-f'ided wiuit fxiHeiea should be fedkmed, be 
innde the laws, he appoinUnl the higher officials. 

^ Colbert’s F i na nc ia l Reform. — In his choice of miniaters 
ftiM* (iniiid Monarch was notably fortunate, and above all 
in his af>|)ointinent of Jean-naptiste (*oll)ert as ’‘ciontroller> 
general.” <»r miniHter of tiiianc**.' I'niike most great atatee* 
jiten of the {wst, I'oIlaTt was neither a iiobleiiuui nor a cardf> 
nal, blit tin* son of a tner bant. He was, however, a shrewd 
i>it.>iini>sM man. By dtselmrging dishom^t tax coUceforB and 
l>> iintsMting indtnH;t tax< s or customs duties, he increased 
(lie royal revenue an<l at the same time lightened the land 
tax which iiad Issni such a burden on the conunon peofdc. 
Srtiie of the King's debts In* cancf4»sl; others lie reduced. 

('oibrTt and hulmfry. - i.ike the gootl taisiiMw num he was, 

< olU*rt told isHiis XIV that the flower and greatneas of the 
I'rencli King »le|wnd**d iiot solely oil H» army, but also on 
I lie wealt h of tlw* Knuich jssifile, lieihuse after all tlie money 
to jiay for Um' royal ctmii and for the arm}' must lie raised by 
uaing the people. ( 'oiMsipwiitly the go\*emnient should db 
cverj-thing in its fsiwer t«i jissist busjtM'sw. With Ixmis XlV’s 
afifwoval, fidlsTt mil with inflexible iletermination, like 
a ”man of inarbk%" to i-any out this iwlicy. Tlianka to 
his efforts, inventors were rewanlml, |iretniuiua were paid 
by Uh* King to tntuehauts who startiHl new industries, work- 
men were invited to come from foreign countries, while na- 
tive workmen were forliklden to leave Franoi'. Seventeen 
iioiiilays were altolislietl, so that tliere wouhl be meue tone 
for work. CXdbert’s idtxil was a state in whidb there would 
l>e no drones; he wmtki have umie the nobfea and deegy 
work, if he oould. 

' CoHwtt aim was wqiccialeadent of bufldnga mliisier of aHWii% 
”>iai><«r ef eokniaa, udaiiter of the ktag’s pakei^ sle. ‘ 
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Trade, and Colonies. — Colbert believed that in order to 
beoipae wiealthy 'France must sell more goods to foreign 
OOtEmiries than she importetl from them, (-onsequently, he 
tried to encourage domestic industries and discourage un- 
ports. For exiunple, he gave a premiimt or “liounty'' to 
’^Frenchmen who built ships in France, but imposed a fine or 

duty on sliips purchased 
from foreigners. A higli 
tariff was establiahed to 
l^irotect home manufac- 
tures. Elalwrate refla- 
tions wert* issued, compel- 
ling French nuumfseturem 
to produce articles of 
standard quality, so that 
foreigners would lie eager 
to buy French goods. 
Since colonies owned by 
France would buy French 
manufactures and pupply 
France with raw materials, 
Colljcrt granted charters 
and even gave liberal sums 
of money to eompajuee 
formed for the purpose of establiKhing coloniid settlements in 
India, Africa, and America. To promote internal trade ho 
oonstnictcd a great canal in southern France, bellft better 
roads, and tried to abolish the tolls or dulitw <duu:!|edi,llli goods 
transported from one province to anrither. The tiushieas men 
of France never had a more energetic chatnpioo. 

The Napy. — Colbert, howeTOr, was not content with these 
achievements. In addition, he displayed fpreet etuitgy in 
tMiilding up a powerful French nav)'. Under his dtreetioB, 
nay^ schools and arsenab were founded, wnndups iftie oatt- 
stnieted, all French sailors were oesnpeUed to serve g (gstaln 
period in ^ nav>', and judges were instructed to ipnUHMO ss 
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noany crinainals as poesible to amrve aa oanmm in Frmdi 
waiiihipa. 

One miitht add that Colbert alao created academiee to en« 
courage scieo(«, architecture, and music. He strengthened 
the B>'stem of intcndanta which RicluiUeu had estabiiabed.^^ 
But to mention all his activities would require maity p a ge s. 
And witli all his public duties, he found time to kxdc out for 
his own interests so well that when be died, after almost tiraity 
years in office, he possessed an immense fortune and the title 
uf marquis. 

Revocation of the Edict <rf Nantes. — Colbert's efforts to 
increase the prosperity of France and, above all, of the niM> 
die classes, may help to ex|dain why there was ao little 
sition to IxMita XI Vs absolute authority. Autocnw^, iioir^ 
ever, had some serious disadvantages. For example, bgr n 
single stroke of the pen, the King could, and did, ttoprive 
thousands of his subjects of their ri|^t to worship aa thi^ 
pleased. The French Protestants (Huguenots), wto formed 
a small but induential minority of the French people, had 
be<>n given important riibta and privileges by the ceMirated 
hkJict of Nantes in 15^.* This Viict was arlNtrarfly re- 
voked by IjouIs XIV in 1685. Finding tbemselvee shmn sf 
their privllegce, ttml prevented from worshipping ss thsy 
pleased, three hundred thousand or more French Hugu^iots 
thnl to England, Hollaird, and Prussia, and settled there, or 
else joined the armies of Isjuis XIV’s foreign foes. As the 
Huguenots were mostly middle-class folk, merehaiits and 
skilled workmen, their emigration was a heavy bbw to the 
prosperity of France. 

Louis XIV sad Militarism. — Prolwbly the most dangerous 
characteristic of autocracy was its tendency to become miU- 
taristic. An absolute monarch’s tinrestrained amlntifm oftas 
led him to waste the money and sacrifice the Ihtee of hk luh* 
jects in unjurtifialde wars of cxinqucst. This was oertamly 

• fkmp. im. 

«sw|ip 113 , ua 
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true of Louis X^V. During his reign France was the most 
militaristic nation of Europe. His minister of war, Ixjuvois, 
who was tnily a gt'nitis, enlarged and reorganiaed the army. 
The infantry, well it-quipiied with flintlis’k inuskets and liay- 

oi»ets. iminlvred over 
three* htindrini thous- 
and men. Including 
cavaliy aiul artillerj*, 
I.<Hiis XIV must have 
lutd alsnit four hun- 
dre»l thotnoind men 
iiiuler arms. More- 
over, frowning for- 
tresses a’cre con- 
st ructed along the 
fronlien* of FrantT hy 
the most famous of 
all military' enginefrn', 
.‘Sebastian de Vautwn. 
thr* man who, it was 
jwmI, never lost a for- 
tr»*!»*, nor beuieged one 
in vain. VaulNUi built 



Lot I.S XIV .s or o'cnnstrueted mon* 

than a Hamii«d ami 

into bin toiijiltrt. ^ . 

mxty liprtmmm l»<i 
conducted the siege of at least forty enemy stitM^l^tollil for 
his warlike master. 


Warfare in the Age of Louis HV. Tlianks lo liitt power- 
ful anny. Louw XIV' would have l>een secure aigailWtt ali 
attacks and could havT lived in prw, had be m demml 
Such wan not his idea of a gioriomi career. He inadto Ide reign 
one ^ the bloodiest in all French history. To hear tlMi iftary 
of hia numermts wars in detail would not he ray il^ilWitiBg 
to a twentietb-centurj' American. Several foiibte*'*** 

however, are really worth observing. Warfaie in leveo- 
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ipooth centuo' wan quite tlifforent from wiftfarc in the twen- 
The annieit were much ftinalier, and were compoaed of 
profcwionid jioldien*, rather t!mn of conucripteti citizens. 

( >ften them? soldiers were foreigners; Ixtuis XIV, for example, 
hired a larg»‘ tiumlx?r of Swiss, and England fre<|uetitly em- 
ployerl (lemian merwnaries. Xee<lle«« to say, these pro* 
fessj<»nal soldiers were sonietiiues h'as intere«te<l in patriotie 
motives or in the eountrj-’s sacred t^ause than in plunder, 
Uxity, and wages. TIh* annies usually fought in the open, 
luieting oecasinruUly in a battle which rarely laste<i more 
thrill a day or two. In the time la^tween battl«*s the armies 
iiuirehed through tlie eountiy, pursuing or 1s*ing jiaistitsi, 
Ojltaging the n'gious through which they jKisjssi, oecainonally 
'lopping for a tinn* in one s|sft to Iwsiege some forti<it*d city. 
V* a ruh' «rtilh‘r)' was less iin|K>rtant than cavalry or tn- 
taiitry. M any of the fightiug-inen t<H»k their wivis* or other 
women along with them on canqatigas. t >cca.sionalIy the 
King, togrdher with some of the hidiis* and mdileiwn of his 

• oiirt, well provoied with clads and lackeys, wouhl sally forth 
V ith his army on some eonqiarntively safe eanqiaigii. as a .sort 
•f pleasure escursum, but of tt»urse tlie King seUUuii twk a 

* wind in the tightiiig. He was not sup|w»siMl to fight in the 
ivan* he «*ause«l. 

Marriages and Warfare. - TIh* most typical cause of wars 
in the .^ge of I^aiis XI\' was the habit jsiveringns had ol: 
intermanying. t>n«> of tlie easiest wavs of aia|uiriiig leiti- 
tor}' was to marry a iiriiicess who luighl inherit a kingdom. 
Kingdoms imsaevl frmn liand to hand, or vvere divided among 
heirs, like {irivate proiwrty, tlie wishes of the jieojde never 
Is-ijig corifitiltt'd. WIhui a king dieil without children of his 
own, the foreign monarclut wlio )ia«i inarriial his aistera his 
s'lnts would step forward to claim a sliare tif the ieggey, 
iind many ware were fought to settle distiutee •moog itiynl 
telgtivea. Now. while the Habsbttrg dynasty^ of Aiiatm 
was the moat aueeeeaful in tlw^ game of nuridiKioniaJi huidk 
grabbing, the Bourbon Kings of France were ^Hy tduwwd 
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ihoO(»ers of wivra. LouIh XIV, for exaiftple, instead of 
marrying tlie girl Ir* lovtsl, we<ld<Hl the daughter of the King 
i,l' SiMun. When her father died, and her half-hrotlier itecatnc 
King of Simiu, Ixjuis promptly ma<le war on him and neiaed 
a Hliee of his territoiy-. Many years later, when this king 
(lied, Ijouis succeeded in winning the crown for his own 
erandson, though he liad to 6ght a long war against the other 
ntuiitric* of Europe to do it. 

War-aims at Lmiis XIV : 'ITatiiral Boundaries*' of Fnukcey 
and Djmudic Rivalry wH^ the Habsburgs. — - W'hat Ijouis XIV 
was striving to accomplish in his various wars may la; simfdy 
'tated. In the first place, lie wishe<l to extend his own 
territories eastward to the Rhine River, which he clatmed 
was the “natural Iioundary" of France. As a matter of fact 
tlie Rhine is not a natural Ixiundary of an>'thing; rivers do 
not tlivide, but unite, Imnuse river vaUe>-8 serve as arteries 
<.f ('oiimierce, aiul in or^r to make the Rliine his frontier 
Uiuis would have had to include a great many Germans 
and Dutch in his realm. In the second {dace, be destted to 
weaken or overthrow his greatest rivals, the HstxdMirgs. 
'’’he lialiMbuiiis, a few centurks previously, had lieen merely 
the rulers (d Austria, hut by lucky marriages and clever 
di|ik>macy ||iey had acquired oilier lands. In Ixmis XlV’s 
time, one ravnch of the Habsburg family ruled Sfinin, to- 
gether with ifiut of Italy, the Bpanish Netherlands (the 
region we now caU Beifittm), %mnehe Comt^ (a district in 
what is now the eastern part erf France), and the^Sfwnisb 
euhinles in America. Anotb^ Habsbuii ruler, cloedy re- 
lateil to the King of Spain, was Archduke of Austria, King 
«>f Hungary, King of Bohemia (Csechoslovalda), and Emperor 
of tlie ll<dy Roman Erofrire.' On the north, east, and south 
France had Halisliurg rulers as neighbors, and Louis ’^XIV 
<iisliked powerful neiidttKNS. 

The Holy Ronaa Eufiifs wm a Ioom fedaratiaa fa i d b d l ag a fawp 
number of piaeUoaUy hidqwadeat states and eovsriai Ihi tei^fliy now 
x'mpiiKil ia Oenaaay, witb soaw adkiiBimt famds ' 




o?fR or iot'18 xivs battik (OforvAJiDB) 

*sf w^ttlnit ■' fr* i*i *tf 
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ConqMutM of homo XIV. — Fiv® war* haum XIV' waged* 
in the hop® of achieving hie aims. IVliai did he gain Uiereby? 
For one tiling, he succeodeil in putting his grandson on the 
S|mnisli throne, thus iwrtly realizing hk ambition of break- 
ing up the HalislHirg (’oiiibination. SeccHidly, be annexed 
^>veral strips of territor>' to the east and north of France, 
tliough his eastern 
li on t ier nevi'r itjachoil 
I Ilf Rhinii except in 
(die s|x>t. TTm? list of 
hiK annexations 
isu-lutks (1) Artois, 

I'l'intbrs, and Haiti- 
an. (2) part of Isw- 
riiine, (3) mrsit of Al- 
>:iee, and (4) Franehe 
{ oult/'. 

The /*rM5r Paid. — 

Wjuf the gatne worth 
’he candle? Hy etm- 
ijiimng the Cierman 
i< rritory of Alsae*'. 
hrtiissowed the seeds 
' I future ixindic t U'- 
tween France and 
thm^y. Byspimd- 

sng lllf itwilgtll <rf litm tW tW iiNpeHtl#* 

France on petty con- ^ 

quests in Kumpe, he saerifteed the opportunity to build up her 
commerce, her nav)% her merehant marine, her eokutiett; in fact, 
lie lost se\‘Cfml ookmkM. He t liereby allowed Eng^huid to obtain 

' fV War of IhmiiatMM (ia«7~IWih (he Dutch War (IflTSI-lWTS}, a 
iitiln wu saMwt %ata ClQlt!t-l®ai>, (he Wsr of (he laaitnt of AiuptNUf 
’ l'(M»-toa7i, sad ttie RMot Wsr of (be ttfsoikh }(u«!c«iwi*aa''<17'Qtt-17l3). 

(he tdfB of UuiK XIV, hut More he «w old laxuh to lelw 
rtmriie of affaini |MnaBS%, Fmoee oIm fouicbt. frma iaR|^IM|k' hi dw 
I iitrty Yeui^ War. aad, WMil lOfWi, ia a war with ftpsia. 
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’ the lead in the r%ce for maritime 8upremac.v and world empire. 
Finally, the milliom he eqiuuidered in hghtiiiR needlfsan ware 
and in supporting a showj- court burdened the Fn'iieh people 
with a crushing load of taxes. Famine and pestilence, as 
usual, went hand in hand with war. A more i)eaec*ful Francse 
would have been a more prosiwrous France, and in the long 
run a more prosperous countrj- a'ouid perhaps have been a 
greater country. Certainly it would have l»w*n a happier one. 

Death of Loois XIV. — Louis XIV saw too late the terrible 
mistake be had committed. To his great-grandson, who was 
to inherit bis crown, the aged monarch wisely and aadly 
said, "Do not imitate my love for building and for war, but 
assuage the miaery of ray people." He died in the year ITl.'i 
after reigning seventy-two years, the longest reign in Eu- 
ropean history. So grievously had he made his people 
suffer, that when his corpse was carried through the streets, 
it "was saluted by the curses of a noisy crowd sitting in the 
wine-rooms, celebrating his death by drinking more than 
their fill as a compensation for haring suffered too much from 
banger during his lifetime. Such was tlie coarse but true 
epitaf^ which popular opinion accordtri to the Grand Mon- 
arch.” 

Theory of Autocracy Stated by Bonuett UTB. — The idea 
<rf autocratic government, which I.iOub XIV personified, was 
not speedily abandoned. Autocracy flourished in roost erf the 
countries of Europe, including France, kmg after I.«iuift XIV 
had showed its weaknem's. For this reaMO tl M 
while to try to understand the uJea of aiiltKrraey as it w.‘i 
set forth in llie Age of Dmiim XIV. The Ihenry wwe in**''' 
clearly staUd by Ikiasuet, a learned and U|W%ilt hfebop 
lived a century after Bodin and was ein^rfoycd hy haoM X I ^ 
to educate the heir to the throni?.‘ < If alt fonns of g o o wni nu n! 
said Bossuet, monarchy is not <»ily tlic most ummI and 

* Bosatet'a btiolt. PMUie* dim Vrm ^ tttllf Serip^’*'' 

wm wiiUeB about thu! y««c 167ft, sod wm dmkmM U gN* tha |aTOc<> " 
door uaifa nrt a ndin K of the outhoii r aod the fnsKMsrikfMliHllf • Bifift 
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iDoet ancient, but also the moat natural, ibe atrongest, the 
nioet efficient, and therefore the best. The authority of the 
monarch over hie people may In* compared to the authority 
of a father over hi« family. Like a father, the King should 
provide for the welfare of his people, and watch over all 
ilirir activities. In religious as well as political matters 
(he King is supreme. The King is superior to other men, 
isTause he is endowed with greater reason and perfection. 
'I'o attack his person or to conspire agiunst him is a aacri* 
lege and a crime. His power is alisolute ^d autocratic. No 
one lias a rifdit to resist his commands or call him to account. 
He is subject to God alone. 

Such a theory of divine-right monarchy may oeem almost 
itierwlible to us toilay, but it was sincerely licUeved by 
int(‘Uigent men and was pretty generally accepted by the 
{xople only two centuries ago. 



IXJUW XIV*« MILITARY WrAXIMWI 

Tha Kiat'* twnd litttMWv itw ftm, wodiag 
<Mil wMen num »f liriUMitw. 
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* Q0BSTIONS FQR REVIEW 

1. Whti! **I>eftiornMTy‘'? AuUn^raev **? *'Iimit4!d** Moiiiwreli>‘T 

2. W»» jiutm*nii*y a chiAmrt4»hs#lic of f ho Mithile Aiti'**? 

3. How monarchy •’limittHl” in the Middle Ag«*a^? 

4. What wjis Magna ('arta"* 

5. Ihnv Wii5 Iht* Efigitah Harhamont or|pi{ii»«^l at the cloiio of iho 

llurlcoBth iviunn? What wt>rv ita pjwer^? l>td any miiiilfkii 

have iMrhiuof'ntM? 

d. Why d*il utitiHrrary tlcveloj* in early itii>flem 

7. W ho w.'t'* M achiavelh and what wore ht** i«ie:i#t »lw»ut jKolUica? 

S. How <iid thi‘ rl’^» of ih«» Uwjrgeotjiif* afTcirt the devrlojuiurnt of 
aufr»erary'* Ha.'ft tlw' l*«»orgr«o»»ie alw'av> l*«ern f?i4*oral4e to antiicraey^ 

Who won* the l\idor inotiarrh^ of KitgiamiT Wlmt did each do to 
itrenictheii tlw' nival jwiwer in Flnglaiid * 

10. Whi» ihe tirst Sto^irt moYi^ori h of l^gbmr What ctai W do 
alnait aut*M'n4r\ UiiO hw Tudor jmMon'-wNor^ ha^l ta»t dotw*? 

11. f ’onj|»an' the of h and iWwatiei. 

12. i'oinpan the work of Her^ry IV' of Fraiwx' with that nf tlmry* V!| 
of Fjiglind 

Fi. Who Won* fhi' lk,»urlM*n king-* *4 Franet*'* 

14. Who wiw Hie he lieu? How did hr ftretiglliefi tht mfnl jg'mwT 

15. Who How did hr sttrimithf*!! Iht' royal ptmn in 

Frann'*’ 

Ih. Why w^oi XIV callnl the Miraml Monandi, * aii«l wh> i» il 
taid tluit iiuSewTary n^arlwd it« f*Unmx *fi h*;* ret|cn* 

17, W here \ Whv 14 it *Hm ol the cinrf f«»f timir» 

to ill Frann*? 

IH. W hi* w’itii i hi’i |»i'*lieii«w utul mrkmfVWitmtiL 

19. What wr*a the hMief of Why and w'^heti wm it ttfTiik.ed''* 

What wen" the effect *4 of ifjii revocation^ 

20. \\m Frtitiw miiilarwf.ie m tie*' turn- of !/ati»i XIV'*? Whmi mm 

<?cnini*etiofi of I’ reiieh niihtanwm with ant#«'“raer? W^ilh rinyiil '* 

^21. What aifiw dal XIV irv' to earn" «yitl in tug foniii^lpn f«4ic'- * 

What w'lin did lie w“a«e? Wliat did he gam'" Fhd tw kwe aii,jrltigiT 

22. Who were the 

23, Hftf w bet licr you ean pmve that deinoctiiry ig Imllaf ttiaii iiitiiefic y 

SnClAL TOHCS 
Ww«n*t« and fttii.|K>wil«r. MHailmrr'* 

Ammimm, II, 2HI; Hneiffhpmim Mnian^im, II, lid: AMmf 
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M«cw> Cwta. CURYKKY, Hlutrt Uitloru, nectkMi 153; Robdwom. Rmi- 
I, 231 ('hoiis, HitUtry aj England, 139-145; Beajio, Bnf/Utk 

IhMimmM, rh. v. 

Orlfin of Pirliinitiit. I'ii kmck, h^wMd md Smd^i 206- 

0<*u, (imrrnmtmtM 0 / Eumpe, 0-H; IloiilJ«llO>r, I, 22S-2II; 

Hkami*. Kn^mh Hn40rianM^ elm. vi arwj vii 

Thf Tudort. TicriKfeH, ImluMirial ami HuknTf, 314-32! ; Orio, 
(iiMrrnmrnU af Earap$y 21 -25; C!iiKTKiiY, Shari Histari/y eh. xii 
The £iif land of Qoteii Beas.^ TscasEit, Saeiai and itMmMal 

//L^orj/. 2tjW-”‘21i7; CitEf!<rY, »Hhiprt eh. xiii, 

jACim L Shitri iii»Jlary, fMXTtiiitte 342-347; CJekejc* Skmi 

rh, viii, msrikm 2; C-mumf < 1 / England^ 427—431; Lfo-* 

$ iiiidiny «/ En^and, 4t!l-44l. 

Rkhelkm* A^iuaw, Frrnrk XaHan, WI-M; FKfiEt!«s» Ru'Mku, 
rfiai. vi, Eli; Mmitm E^mpni', !, 212-210. 

Co!btft*i ecoiiofiitk ipolk^ IV JiKititf juc. Amrtmianni 0 / Fmnm, IBI- 
.>«♦. IHzHKtm, Frimm miidir 

eh. h*: <♦/ thr Eulighittmi IXtsptd, 10-19. 

Louts HV tll« man.* II' Amrminmry «/ Fmmr,. I HO- 19*1; 11 AS- 

XiV. S2 102, axu Hkaiiu, Hni]idin§$, I, 0-10. 

Wure of Louis HV* Agt^’ <4 Ihr Eniifhltnid Iksfmi^ elw. it-iil 

Frimcs at clos# ol his reigii. Fmnrr mndrr ike Megemrif, 

i Is, ii 

Court tif# St Venalltes. UMmAU . .V / \\ rh. xi, Tessixs, Fmmat 

•d*r lAe Hrge'mrif, eh., v. 

ABDITIOIIAL EEfSBEllCES 

Hatiw, Mmkm !, 'JOH-’iTO, Age 4 EnEgMemai 

lk-9ptg,: IVaeeush* A*>t*^ndamfg 0 / Fmnrr, Vax l>w>x, 4 Mankirnd^ 
171 - m 296-3110. 


BXSTORICAL FICTIOH 

f>nwA#«, Tkm Mmk^dmre; iimmHrn i'hmmtd: CMAwmm* imitm 
hdmr 0 / f4«* ITwif: Lrm»x. Tke L»d nf l4e Bojrami ISimvioesoif# Tkr 
Hliitk Amm^ Tsiiiaximiii, Mmmmr BmmmiriL 
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CHAPTER VTI 


PETER THE GREAT ESTABLISHES AITGCRACY 
IN lU SSlA 

HussiA ZMBnam a« an inokphnobnt state 

An Autocrat in Eastern Europe: Peter the Great — WhBe 

IjOuih XI\' was dazzling the civilized work! with the pplendw 
of his autocratic court and winning for France the proud 
jKKHition of the foremost Power in wpst<*rn Eimjjx*, an even 
more remarkable monarch was welding together a huge auto- 
i-fatic state in the eastern fmrt of the Continent. • 

Few’ individuals have had such influence on history aa 
I’et<*r I, usmdly called “Uic Great,” who teigiKHl as Tsar of 
Russia from 1682 to 1725.‘ It was Peter tlie ( Jn’at who won for 
ills country a plate in the family of Europt'au nations and made 
Russia a part of Eurois' rather than of Asia. It was on the 
foundations laid by him that the autocratic rule of the Russian 
Tsars maintained itself througliout the cigli(4>entii and nine- 
teenth centuries. If we are to eoniprehenii tin* reasons for 
the rise of the grt*at Russian nation, its {leeulianties, and the 
problems with which Pct«'r hat! to deal, a few* words of intro- 
duction will lie ne<*«*8saiy. 

The Geograidiy of Russia.’ — Geography has had much 
to do with making Russia what she is. The r^^ton wa^aU 
European Rp^ is a vast plain, about tw*o*thirds as lait^^ 

' Cmapare thoae dutm with those of Louis Xl\”8 rsisn, 1643-171& 
I'eter and his weak-miudod brother were made Jotot Tsan ia 1082, wben 
i’etor was only ten yeaia old. For seven yean, his haU-shaer acted as 
resent cw guardian, until she was overthrown by Peter’s frlasls. AflMr 
dve death of his hnOm (1600). Peter beosme sole Thar, # the tin of 
twwaiHhw. ■ 
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the United State^. ^roiu the Ural Mountains on the east to 
the Carpathian range on the w»«t, and from the Arctic Ocean 
to'the Black Sea, there an* no mountain ranges to divide the 
countr>' into separate nations, as the Pyrenees separate 
France from Spain. The gently flowing rivers, which form 
a network of natural highways, and the level character of the 
country’ are two iin|>ortant n^asons why easteni Europe be- 
came a united einpin’. instead of Im'aking up into small 
Stair’S. Similarly, the hnmrl pathway of flat eountiy Iretwecn 
the I'nil Mountains and the ('aspian Sea, eonnwting Europe 
with A-sia, nijulc it easy for wave after \\:%v of Asiatie invadmi 
to |x»ur acn>ss Uus-iia in earlier ages, and for Hussia in iitodem 
times to expand eastward into Silieria anrl t'entral Asia. 
Kussia in the Midrlle Agi** was mon- .Vsialie than European 
in civilization ami at one time was under the rule of Aiuatie 
conguerors Ithe Tatars; »' 

drographv abs* explaiu.s why tlw* Russians haw always re- 
mainetl Imekwani in iiahLstry Living in a imindkw ami 
sparsely settled jdain. a gn-at fwrt «»f which is eowiwl by won- 
derfully fertile hlaek soil, the jss>ple rh’voted tbemselvca to 
agriculture. Wlien any (listrict Is’catw overpopulafedi the 
mirplua popubtion could move on to some unsettled rcfiontutd 
find new lands for cultivation: it was unttewMar^* to wort to 
other means of earning a liveiiliotal. Moreover, the 
cold winters and the unpleasant climate were unfavonikliie tO” 
'industry. Most peasants wen* oCmtent to work oa their 
farms with a burst of energj- dunng the brief otnaon whea 
the weather permitted, and tbpn to i^'od the leoHUiNiMr 
the year doing very little beatdai trying to keep warnt* 

Xhe Ruaitan Peo|de. — The great jdain of Rtaiiti ‘w9» nut 
twiginally inhabited by the people we will IlMiiini* Tie* 
Rusaans, when first mentioned in history, iwe g •NN4» 
hibes lii^ in the itvkm just to the north tuid «M|I of Ike 
Carpathian Mountains. In hutguage, w K »t | i| soatoBM^ 
lAyiieal ai^peaaance they wwe, so far as W) kaoir, kiudy 
sunaor to the Poles. Cseehostovaks, and Yitg<Miftv»<*^ah anMk 
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<10 that all of these peoples nowadays are claastfied as branches 
of the Slavic race or family of nations, just as the Danes, 
Swedes, Norwepans, Germans, and Dutch are said to be 
Teutonic nations. 

From the region of the C'arpathians, the Russiaiis pushed 
out into tlie thinly populated country to the eastward, dear- 
iiig spaces in the virgin forests for their villages, following 
river valleys farther and farther from their old homes, snne* 
tinus conquering the tribes they encountered, aometiiim 
mingling with them. In the north, many Finns were thtu 
alisorlwl; in the south, trilxs akin U> the Turks were int«r<* 
mixe<l with the Kussians. ('onseil|^titly the Russiam d 
to-day arc not pure Kussians, and in physical appearance, as 
well as in culture, traces may he found of the racial bkiids 
that were ^maile in the distant past. The first Russian 
ruh-rs mentioned by htirtoty Were Scandinavians or NonsaqiHm 
(akin to tlie Normans who conquered England), who were 
accepted as princes by the Russians ten oeaituries or more 
ago. 

The Ret^loa of Russia- While they received tbdr 
[•rotces from the oevth, the Ruarians IxMTOwed their alphabet 
ami ihdr rcUgion from the south. It was in the tenth century 
*!iat Uie roost potecviul Russiao ruJer of that trine. Prince 
Madunir of Kiev, became a Christian and compdled his 
subjects to adopt Christianity. The fact that Prrikce Vlad- 
ittur teoeived Christianity not from the Catimiie Churdi of 
wwrtero Eungie but from the “Cireek Orthodox” Churdi^ of 
southeastern Europe, not fn|p Rome but from Coostanti*; 
nople, was of vital rinpcwtance few Russia’s future. It msant 
that HiMna would imitate the ukab and culture and even liie 
art and ardutaoUiie Of the Bjrxantine Emprie, quite tfifferiMl 
from those of the Wsot; it meant that unhws feme great 
' Hange ooeutted, Rtiesia woidd have UttJe or no ehriie ia the 

' Tha Orwii Orthodox Omrah had the "pateiawii'* of Onpsallii i rT s 
('^r tu iNed. ratlaw thw tin goiHi, aad (Sfferad fnmth^ 
in t— : — , msTtsia nf niasatailiMii anti rfttn* SsaleatBSlsaaa. M9> 
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i^UgicHis controverwes, intellectual life, or cultural proffMI 
of western Eurofie. Ineidf'ntally, it meant that the Kumana 
leanwHi to use an alphalx^t Im^ii on the ancient Greek sjnfitem 
of wTitiiig instead of adopting the I^tin alphatiet whidfi we 

Tatar Influence. — Russia's sejmiwtion from wi^tern Eii- 
rojx* was incroastnl by another rircuinstanro. It will lx* 
reinemU^rtfHl tliat Ixilwwn the I'ral Mountains and the ('as- 
pian Sea there was a bnmd gateway from Asm into Kurop<\ 
Through this gateway early in the thirt4N‘nth lentury pouitxl a 
wave of savagi! invaders, tlw* Tatars or Mongols, who con* 
quewHl the Russians aral made Russia a pari of a gn*at Mon- 
gol Empire w^hieh then exist txl in northern and ctuitm! Asia. 
The Tatars l^elongcxl to a branch of the yellow^ race, akin to 
the Turks, Finns, and Munchiis, aiMt ~ - mon? distantly - - to 
the (^htnese and Jap^lnese. I if war they were terribk' ene- 
mies, ruthless and OTkh'ss, A eity eaptuox! by tliem was 
doomed to worse than ch'struc^ion, and the inbabtlanta, re- 
gardh^ss of agf* or sCx, were ti»iiured or alain with fiendtaii 
cruelty. In peace, they were simply uneivilijaxl henlaiiMui, 
who wen* quite* willing to let their siibjei^fe live in peace aiai 
to demand only the |ia>*mf*iit of tribute. For almoet 
years (1237-1480 a.d,) tlw* Russians were iiih|ect to the 
Tatars and pair! triluite to tlw'in. This long period d Tatar 
domination seriously handicnpiaxl tlie Russian peojih* in llieir 
development, and some hist4>rians WinT tliat it marie the 
Russian aristocraey and tlie Russian princiii tnoie brutal 
more harlmrous, in their #lespotism. Had fVter the Of«af 
not delilx*mtely ‘'westernimr' his ctnintry, RiMita heniiy 


*Bftck in ttie foarth rmiwry A.n., the Roman Empiff' hadl' licftta 
iata part*. The wegtesfu pm la the fottawiiig mnutry. 

but iht «iiifiire anrwisd itm^ 1413 wfiim it win aanuwmd 

by tte Turks. It wm of ten mlled the Byiamiae Empire iim&mm 
eapM ms at (Cocwi^ifooplel. Tlw drflhaliaii ef th'f» 

empire was Oreek, but wm mucli fgptia* 

ArlAa^ Bi3Tt, iwafotherorM^^ ^ 
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mifbt Kitll be an Aaiatic or aemi-Amaiic oountiy, rather than 
a inemlier of the European family of civiliaed peopica. 

Rise of Muscovy. — In a way, the creation c& a united and 
independent Kumian empire was indirectly helped by the 
Tatam. Among the numerous Kusaian principalities sub- 
ject to the Tatar conquerwra, one of the most important was 
Miuwovy, which was originally a small state centering m the 
town of Afoeeow. Thanks t4> its advant^^^us position at the 
•Tossing of north-to-suuth and east-to-west trade routes, and 
thanks even more to the etw'rgy of its rulers, this petty prii^ 
cipality rapidly grew in wealth and |Kiwer. The Prince.„of 
Museovy Ijccame the chief willwtor of tril)Ute for the Tata|*, 
and servetl as the representative of the Hussiatus in dealing 
with their owrlords. llius his owuj importance was increased, 
and doubtlesw some of the tribute money found its way into 
his fnirw'. When, howevefj the Tatar Empire grew weaker, 
the Prinw of Muscovy look the lca*l in throwing a|F the for- 
eign yoke. Incitlcntally, he poekctetl tha tribute-money 
hitherto jiaid to the Tatars. * • 

Tranafonnation of Muacovy into Russia. — In the six- 
t.s-nth century' one of the gnuitest Muscovite princes, Ivan 
t!ie Teiriblc, suceceiied in conquering the Tatar irrincipalities 
or "kluinates" of Astrakhan and Kaun. thus adding the 
lower and middle pcHtions of the long Volga River hassn to 
his realm. Boon Russian Cossacks/ or frontieratnen, were 
pushing eastward, past the irrahi, to colonise Siberia. By 
tlie close of the seventeenth ctmtuiy they had reached Kun- 
chatka, on the far Pacific eoast. Meanwhile, on the leort, 
the frontiers ol Muscovy wc»« being extended at the expense 
of Polanri. 

IVlien in 1682, Peter the Great feO heir to the title of 
of Rusria," which had first bsnn assumed by Ivan the Terrible, 

* The CoHMcka wwa RuMtaa fitmiieisiiMm who wsis erpuik^ oa a 
military ItMiki and ««t« RilvMi 'siMiicial privOcawi, wieh m fairlasHNMMietnl 
<4 certain anm of land, in ratara for mditarv ssrviea. Ths 'HepiiiMHiia 
’^tiatind to it«Mi down into Ihs twentintli eenutiy. 
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hi* found himself the ruler of a doimun almost as large as ths 
United States (two and thre<M|uarten» millions of square 
iniles) and master of thirteen million people. But this 
state was almost completely landlocked, poeaetssing no out- 
let on either the Baltic or the Block Sea. 

HCSSIA HKCOUKS Kl'HOl'KAX AND AUTOCRATIC 

Peter the Great, 1683-1726. - The old saying that “the 
Ikiv is father to the man" often faiKto hold true, but in the 
< ai«- of Peter Uoinanov' it was not far from eorrert. As a 
\ i>anRster he hail showti a strongly mechanical turn of ni|||d 
and luid Isst'ii jmrtteularly inlerestiHl in ixM^ts. No ifooaer 
had he l>eeome his own lusister. as .a result of his mother^S 
vii'fith, than he hiirriiel to the White .'N‘a. to launch a ship 
which he himself liad Iwiilt. In a daring voyage there the 
\ oiling Tsar lairely es«*a|»e«l death. 

I’rirr'it InlrtTMt in the Sf*i. The Black and ('nstnan Seai^ 
t.i tW south of Kussia, promiseil lielter cniislng than llic ice- 
Isiund northern waters, liesiiles affording a »{>lendifi outici 
*«ir ltussi.*ui commern*, l>ut they were controlled l*y the Khan 
»•) Uniuca, a vawml of the 1%irki«li Sultan, .\gainat this 
i iiciny, Peter Icil his first military ex|>eilition. in the year 
IhU.'t, only to umn’I with a iiuist discounigiug ilefeat. With 
chamclerislic energy*, la? at oiirv dwidisl to make a .seeond 
atu-!u|)t, this time with a fti*et to aid his anny. He sent to 
.-Vusina and Pnisaia for (lerman carfwntent and meehamca. 
of ordinal^’ unskillesl workmen flieni? were plenty in Kusaia. 

ith an army of laliorem he set to work in the foreet on the 
l>i<n Hiver, hewing ilown towi and latilding ships. A«d with 
d.c aid of thiw ships lie was aide to captiuv the Turltbli 
tovtress of Arov, ecMitmanding tlie mouth <3i the Dmi. It waa 
I Ik- tieginning of his life-long effort to acquire IIeht Rninia oub- 
I' tH to the sea. . 

‘ The ItonuuKiv dynasty liegan with Peter's gmwff fatlwe, Afiebaid 
lt'‘tn«nov, who was elret.wi to the thoioe in 1613. aflee a paiioo af tltdl 
'• ;»r. the oldiir raitng family hasing died owt. 
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Peter's Tm$\k , . — A mon? luubitious [Ami now <H?eurred to 
Peter. He vvouki a eomrius«i<iii, or t^iulnwy, to gain U|t? 
help of Eiiit)|>eaii natioiLH for a futun» nttaek on Turkey* The 
Ts<ar went with hi.‘< einlMi.Hsy, hut in ili?iguij«t% m IVler 

Mikhailov, a eouuuon sailor. The eiulinNsy failtnl, but Peter 

utilizetl his journey to 
gooti advantage, learning 
tlie art «»f gunner)' in 
Prussia and shi|>»buthhiig 
in Holland ami Englaml, 
not til mention aiuitoiny, 
engraving, ami other mort? 
or h*ss uM^fui bmneb<*s of 
knowliMlge. An English 
l>ishop who met Peter 
white the latter wmi in 
KngiamI lias left m an 
ituerr*sting deeiTiptiofi of 
the^ gn*al Tsar m a very 
hot*tetn|iere«l man, lack- 
ing in jUiigmeiil, tuio fomi 
of iirinking imieh brandy, 
inelimsi to Im^ bnilat, m;d 
a|>tiarf*ntly li)' 

nature rather to \ie a shifMmrp*niter than a gri^al |miiei In 
apjiearaiire he was not exaetly kingly, with his re^l fame and hi* 
too often dirty ciotht's; but his tall figtin\ lively Hmk ey ^ 
winning smile, and inexhaiustible energ)’ gave thiJ iinf>rrwH*i> 
of strength and vigor. 

PelePs Military Edfonniu — While on his 
receiv«'*d wfirfj that liis Is'Klyguard, mlW the 
taken advantage of his long alswuiee, reladleil ijplitist h’" 
authority, and eonspirerl with his si«ter to tn^erlbltiw him. 



PETER THE GREAT 


Furiously aiigrv, he hurried oaek to lO teaeli 

wmpimUm a le^^son. Home* of the rinitiiioijrH wem 

and soorr^hed: two Ihoumnd were either hai^gid <nr brokra 
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on ttic wheel (an especially cruel method of^ecution); five 
thousand were lH*hea<le<l, and Peter Cookjr grim pleaaun* in 
showing the courtiers how dexterously J<e TOuld slitx* off the 
heads of inutiiious atrrUm with his 0 wn royal ann. To hia 
sister he was more merciful; he merely had a munlier of men 
hangeil near the windows of the convent in which she was 

111 place of tininanagi^uhle HinU^ri anil the old feiulal militia 
()f n(»hli«i. the Tsar eri*jiP d a new army of two hundred tbou- 
satid men, o 8 ie(*it«d jitul diseipIlruHl le, foreigners who could 
U’ ndii’d ufmn to oiny out his itit|M>nous will. With a loyal 
army, tla** young monarch could wifely proeetal with othm" 
nftirms he hail in mind, for his travels in foreign countries 
had convinceil him that Kussia liad much to learn from the 
West. 

*‘Euitq>eanizatioo** of Russia. — Pt ter's reforms often 
simweil an alwurdly supi'ifieial understanding of Kiiropean 
< i\ liutalion. For exain|*le, stnre long lieanls were rarely 
»oni in western Kuropr*, he scdeinnly a«*eml»le«l the chief men 
Ilf hi.H empire anti with hi* own lumd cut off tin* long iieards and 
dll luxuriant mustaches of which they hail alwa>’» Iwen 
proud. A iieavy ft:ie was imposed tm all men who imusted 
on w«*aring lieartl*. Next. In* ordered tlie men of llu' uppir 
classes to exchange tlieir long oriental cloak* for iaekets and 
host' cjf Enghsl) or tJerroan »lyle. anil eom|Telbal lit* courtiers 
to imitate lire fashion* of Versailles, (iuarrl* were stationed 
at tlie city gates <»f Moscow to clip off all cloak* to koee- 
Icngtl). Like it or not, Russiam hat! to learn the use of to- 
hai'co. Women of the court roust wtw luodioes and stays, 
like tlu* fine ladies of France and Enidand. They were no 
longer ktjpl seelutkid froan the men in Turkir^ manner, but 
"'»wt iMutieipate in the festivities trf the pataca. 

Had he dev'oted mmw attention to Kt^iieaneduaMLion.Uter- 
attire, industrks, and oommereial methods, alid km atten- 
'«»> to manoers and drees, Peter the Great tn||^i have «cmi* 
inhuted more to the Etiropeatusation of As it wsMb 
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he made only a Ix'ginning along mich line^. But after all^ 
it wa« a beginning and a*<'Ourag<M:)U!!t one. 

The 8eluK)Is \vhieh he founded wert* few in nuiiilier, and 
were primarily for the j>raetiejd pur[>ose of training engi- 
neer, navigators, artillery ex^x^rls, ele., but they marked 
the first intriKluetion of western s<‘ieiiei» an<l education in 
Russia, and their gruduat<»s provided the* gtuiu of the educated 
class, the inielliyeuL^in, which was to play an iiiitwirtant r61e 
in Russia’s later develofMuent. Similarly. l>y itn{H>rting erigi- 
net'rs and skilled workmen fnun the v%est and by «^tabh^hing 
shojis for the manufactun* i»f military and naval supplies, 
Peter gave imlustry a valuable though not a v*‘rv ambit m»u^ 
start. 

Theory of Autocracy Stated by Peter the Great - a 

monarch desiring to wield a M-epter ja> lex*^ aulcirmiie than 
that of Louis XH . INuer the (irrat losf iu» opixirtuitity to 
strengthen his authority. In one of his sta!uf<si. he inserted 
the declarati<on Maji*sty is S4>vereign and autocnit. 

He is accountable o no one in ih^ w<»rld.“ Jamess I, Bc>dun 
BoSv^uet, or the tinuid Mtmarch hiinsidf. <^»uld bartlly have 
done InUter. 

Autocracy Applied to Church and State. One olistacle 
to uiitomivy in Russia had the uiirebabihty of the old 

feudal army. As we hav«* .s<c»en, Peter triuinphi’i*! over that 
olistacle.^ A msotni was the fwiWiT of th«* Hussttaii Church. 
The Russian Church had Is^eome uide^MUidetil of the Patri- 
arch of ( onstantinople nlKUit a centur\ l« fore, aud mm rn - 
governed by the Patriarch of Moscow, who iiraii ideeted i ^ 
the elerg\\ strong wits the iriHuenei* of Uie Clmfeti ov* 
the Russian fieople that Peter was iinwilling Im lMVe it mnnn\ 
indeiMuuleni . ( *onivM|uentiy he took all IImi poweif of e< ( h 

staslieal control away from the PatfiarrJi liid plaaed tluw 2 > 
the hands of a < omrmUe^*, ealterl the Holy 8yiiod* tlie itifods j 
trf which were bishciiis ctawii by hiiiiiielf and. dhainimti 
which was a laymaii likewise f^d«a?ted fiy itie TiMir* 

Holy Synod was vf*«ied with coiiipiele autJicwily owf chiir^ h 
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apfx»intment« and even over «ueh mailers m sermons. An 
a result , the Husstari ( -hiireh was from this time forward a 
faithful su{>jM>rier of the Tsar. Autoeraey used religion to 
strengthen itiH*lf. 

AtitiffTitiic /iemganiza^iim of (ttfvernmeni. — Another im* 
{Mirtiirit ami lasting aeliieveinent was the reorganbation of 
tlie guV4*rninent on tin* iiimlel of the aiitoerEek'^ of western 
Kurojs*. The old Russian jisseinbly. or Duma, of nobles, was 
alsdished. together with the Zi^itiski Solior. a scMWid assembly 
rr|iri*M‘iitiiig the other elas^«*s of the |Hi|mlation, and in tbetr 
was estahUsh<*<l a sttiall advis4>rv eoiineil iipftoinl^etl by 
thi* Tsar. *rhe si*en»t whieh in lat4*r c^nturiiw proved!| 

’•* i**‘ ?«i |nnvi rful a prop jor de^|x»tisiih had its iM^ginningsl 
undtr Peter the I'he eentral adiiiintstnition waj^ 

Inuhd into nme de|iartments, 4*iieh tindei^'^a eoininiltee or 
hrimlx^r, %vtn!e iti«* lorn! govfnunetU was systeiunt iml and 
^ronjijlit limn* thoroughly uritler the T?^ir'« «witrt>l. The 
?ind vdhiiici's, however, wen* |s»riiHitiNl to pnwrve tlieir 
ri*-iive nniiu^jl.H hir hx‘al tiffairH, 

Russkn Social Claries under Peter the Great.- TAc 
V A ivord shouhl lii‘ a«hli^i aUnit s^K'ial rlassw. 

Te'rj me t treat deprivt^l ilx'^ feudn! nobles of their f:>t>htiail 
l<owrr. but he 4h*l not wash u> d«Mrov fhejn as a ehiss On 
tile euntniry he attempted Un make the ni»h!es UM*ful by ixnii- 
felhng then: to j^rTve in the ann>'. the n:n;^ . or t h# ai lininis- 
traUou Furtheriti<m\ in order to fionent thi^ bmiking up 
lioKle <*stat*x*, Iw tkvrei.'il that when a laible lanrhiwner 
'itr.l his proj^xly should U* inheriirnl by otie siue as W'as the 
’ seom in Etigtiiit«i. iwstea<l of bang divided among variemt 
of hit faiiiity. 

In the da)*!! of Peter tlie tiieab the pem* 
eorisntuted tlie luilk of tht* taipuiation. like nioit 
•'■n'HTatie rulera, tlie great Russmii laid heairy burdiiati 
the ummm. During his reigtr the eapeaditiire of tlp'^ 
^'M\rri»tneiit mereaml by almost six hiinditil fk^r eent, muit. 
the inrreajit' going to army and navy. The burden had to 
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he made only a beginning along such lines. But after all, 
it was a beginning anti a courag«H>us one. 

The schools which he fountled were few in nuinl>er, and 
were primarily for lh(‘ practical |)unx>s<‘ of training engi- 
neers. navigators, artillcrA" cxfH'rts, etc., but they marked 
the first intrrxluction of west«*rn science and education in 
Ru.ssia, aiul their graduates provided the germ of the ralucated 
class, the inhllUjint.'iia, which was to play an im|x>rtant rdle 
in Russia’s later develojiment. Similarly, by imjxjrting engi- 
neers and .skilled workmen from the west and by establishing 
.sho{)s for the manufacture of military and naval supplif-s, 
Peter gave industry a valuable though not a very ambitious 
start. 

Theory of Autocracy Stated by Peter the Great. — As a 

monarch desiring to wic'ld a scepter no less autocratic than 
that of Ixmis XIV. Peter the toeat lost no opixirtunity to 
strengthen his authority. In one of his statut€*s, he ini«*rted 
the declaration; "His Majesty is .sovereign and autocrat. 
He is accountable 'o no one in the world. " Jamcw I. Uo«lin, 
Boasuet, or the (Irand Mon-arch hims<lf. coultl hardly have 
done Ix-tter. 

Autocracy Applied to Church and State. t )n<' olmtaele 
to autocracy in llu.s.sia had lt«*en the unreliability of the old 
feudal anny. .-Vs we have mm ii. Peter triuntpheti over that 
olwtacle.* sr-eond was the f>owcr of the Russian Church. 
The Riis-sian Church had Itccome iiuie{N>ndent of the Patri- 
arch of ('on.stantinoplc uUnit a century l»efore, and wag 
governed by the Patriarcli of Moscow, who wa« eleelgd by 
the clergy. So strong was flu- influence of the Ckhrcil over 
the Ruasian |)eoplc that Peter wa.« unwilling it rerntt'i' 

independent. C’oufiequently he took all t^powetf eccle- 
siastical control away from the Patriarch aad fdaood them in 
the hands of a committee, calleti the Holy tijlynod, the meiulx'rj' 
of which were bishoiw ebrwen hy him-self and the cbninnan of 
which was a layman likewise wleetetl by the Tsar. Tlw 
Holy Synod was vested with complete authority over church 
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app<)int mentis and even over such mattera a« sermons. As 
a the Hussian (’hureh was from this time forward a 

faitliful supfxirter of the Tsar. Autocraey used ndigion to 
strengthen ita'lf. ' . 

AntocrtUie lieorganizaiion of f/orrrnmenf. — Another im- 
|)ortant and htsting iwhieveinenl was the reorganisation of 
the government on the txio<iel of the autocraeies of western 
Ktir(»jK\ Tlie ohl Russian asH<»mbly. or Duma, of nobles, was 
alwdished, together with tin* Zi*mski SolKxr, a m*cond assembly 
rejnei^ nting the other elassi's of the jHipulation, and in their 
plii<*e was estublisheil a .small advis4>rv eouneil appointed by 
tie* Tsar. Tie* seeret |K»liee, whi«-h in later (’enturies proved^ 
t«» 1m* s 4> {H»\v«‘rful a prop for desjM)tiHm, had its bc*ginning*il 
under Peter th«* tlreat. The central administration n'ati 
iivided into departments, eaeh under a cxaninittee or 

rh:unlN*r, whi'e the hnal govi*rnmetit was systematized and 
hnnight mor thoroughly under the Tstirs eontroL The 
unviis and viilrtges. l;owever, were i>«*rmittetl to preserve their 
elfM tiv(‘ eouteuls for hn al affairs. I 

Russutn Social Classes under Peter the Great.— 

A word shoultl N* added aixait scndal 
Pi •er the t ireat deprived the feudal nobles of their ixdittail 
jKiwer. but he did not wish to <lestri*y them as a elass On 
the contrary he attunpteil to make the nobles usidul by eom- 
jxdling them to s«tvc in the army, the navy, or t h# adminis** 
tratiom Ftirthertnore. in order to pn*vent the breaking up 
of noble estates, he deertxHl that when a noble laiKhmmer 
died his projxi r ty should Ix' inherited by one son, as was the 
< ustoin in England, iiistinul of Ixnng diviiUsl among variouB 
memlxTS of hi» bunily. 

The Pemantn. — In the tlays of Peter the (treat, the 
ants cHXfistituted the bulk of the |x>pulatioft. Like moit 
iiut<K*nitie rulers, the gn^at Hui^iati laitl liea\">- btirdeim 
uiK>n the masftea. During his reign the expenditure of till 
government inereaa<*d by almost six hundred per cent, mort 
of the inerti^aae going to anny ami iia\T^\ The l^rdeii had to 
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be borne by the people, and chiefly by the peasants, who not 
only were conscripted for the army but were also comjxjlled 
to pay a poll-tax. The degradation of the fx^asants to the 
position of serfs had been taking place slowly during the pre- 



HOW RUSSIAN' PEASANTS WERE PUNISHED 


ceding century, but 
under Peter\s op[)re8- 
sive rule the process 
went on faster than 
ever. By the end of 
his reign sc'rfdom liad 
IxH'oine quite general. 
And s<Tfdom in Russia 

.mm 

wan little letter than 
slavery. Serfs could 
not leave their lands 
without ixjnnission; 
they were compelled 
to work at any trade 
their owner chose for 
them; they were 
lx)Ught and sold; cruel 
beatings with the 


FOR Dt.H«,inKon;NCK “knout” were not 


The man in the picture L. tieiiiK whipficd <>n uilUSUaJ' and ill SOme 
the bare back with a “knout” (a heavy whiji;. ' , 

cases noble masters 


regarded the wives and daughters of .«erfs as their own prop- 
erty. Poverty, ignorance, au<l oppression were the lot of 
the average serf. 

Summary. — Pct<>r the (treat, by despotic methods and 
barbaric cruelty, licgan the “KurofX'anization*' of Russia 
and laid the foundation of the mtwlern Uti.ssian Tsardoin, with 
it« autocracy, its Stafenjontrollcd (’hurch, its bureaucracy 
and secret jKilice, an^ its powerful conscript army. Vet 
these achicveuKJiits constituted only half of Peter’s ambitious 


program. 
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RUSSIA BBCOMES A GREAT POWER 

Peter’s Desire for Sea Outlets. — The Russian Empire 
which Peter the Great inherited was, as has already been 
pointed out, almost completely cut off frcwn the open sea. 
To be sure, it had outlets on the Caspian. Sea and on the 
White Sea, but the former is merely an inland lake, while 
the latter is blocked by ice dining a large part of the year. 
Peter’s aim wa.s to open a way to the west by gmning outlets 
on the Black and Baltic St'as. “Windows to the west,” he 
called them. Russia must have such “windows,” he be- 
lieved, if she was to develop her txmimerce with Europe and 
iK'coine a pro8}K'nju«, progressive European Power. From 
the time of Peter the Great to the Great War of tlie twentieth 
‘•entury, the Tsars of Russia persistently struggled to aclueve 
tliis aim, to win “warm-water” ix>rts for their empire. 

From the Baltic, as a glaiicv at the map will diow, Peter 
was luuTwl by the Swedish {xissessions of Finland, Esthonia, 
and Latvia. Sweden was then one of the strongest king- 
doms in Europe, twice as large as she is to-day. The Baltic 
wes practically a Sweilish lake. Sweden would be one of 
Peter's enemies. The other would be Turkey, because the 
Turkish Sultan’s sway extended over all the coastlands, 
north as wdll as south, of the Black Sea, completely excluding 
Russia from its waters. As we have seen, Peter fought his 
first war againat Turkey and conquered Aaov in 1696.’ His 
next attack was on Sweden. 

The Alliance agsinst Sweden. — Fortunately for Russia, 
at least so it appeared, the King of Sweden died in the year 
1697, leaving his crown to a fifteen-year-old boy, CSiailes XU, 
Thinking that such a boy could be easily overpowered, Peter, 
who was then an ambitious young man of twenty-five, lent 
^ willing ear to the plan of his neighbor, Augustus II, the 

' Later, when Peter was figfatina against Sweden, the Tikici attsdeed 
him and rqiained poaseasion of Aaov (1711). Tbei«alier. tha tom 
' ’[changed hands eeveral timea; it waa finally aeeund bv Rawta in 1774. 
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ruler of Saxony and Poland,* for the division of the Swedish 
possessions. After long negotiations, these two nionarchs 
formed an alliance, including Denmark as a thinl member, 
with the aim of wresting various provinces from Sweden. 

Charles XII of Stn-den and the Great Xortktrn H'or, W9t*- 
— Young Charles XII, however, lK»y though he niiglit 
be, was no cowartl. His mind was tilh'd with the militarj' 
deeds of Alexander the CJreat and of tin* valomus l ikings. 

He had studied military' 
science and was eagi*r to 
surpass the exploits of 
ancient heroes. In his 
ste<*ly blue eyes, in his high, 
narrow forehead, and in his 
thin, cohl fact;, a student of 
character might have read 
the signs (»f keen intelligence 
cornbimvl with tr«'menilou.s 
determination and (jnerg>'. 

Charles XII was not the 
person to sit still while lii.s 
lands were invaded. Xo 
WKiner Irad the Allies begun 
their assault (1C99) than he 
landed an army — and unlike Dmis XIV, Cliarh's invariably 
commanded his anny in person - a few miles from tkjpen- 
hagen, the Danish capital, l aken by surprise, the Danish 
King hastily marie peace an«i agreed to |)ay a large indtmmity. 

From IXmmark, f'harles saiieri to Latvia, on the wwtern 
coast of the Baltic, and there ImI his eight thousand iiM»n ia 
a rapid march over br>Rg>' roads to attack and annihilate a 
much larger Russian army at Narva, Then ho tumc'i 
southward and lx>ldly carried the war ritd»t into the henrt 
of Poland with such success that he was able to capture 
Warsaw and Cracow and set up a new King of Poland. 

* AuKustiM II WM Elector of Haxony and King of Poland. 
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These were amazing victories for a young man to achieve 
Ix'tween the ages of seventeem am! twenty-two. It wm 
quite natural that (Charles should lK*come mon? ambitious 
to win military i-enown, and quite unwilling to make pea<*e 
on reasonable tenns. It was also natural that he should 
Ix'come inm^asingly indiffenmt to the horrors of warfare. He 
r>r(l(»red his officers in tlie eom|uer<Hl countries to slay, burn, 
and destroy ruthlessly. “Kather let the innomit suffer than the 
guilty es<*a|M*/^ U'eame a fa%wite adage of the young conqiiemr. 

When (dmrh's turne<l to adiniidster a final blow to Rus- 
sia, his audacity went t<H> far. Witli an anny of alxmt oO^CMK) 
nu‘n he ninridied huiulre<ls of miles into the interior. The 
Russians retreate<l Isidore him. lea\ing a barrtni and deso- 
late eountiy for him to travetsie. Ftswl ami supplies ran 
slant. His s<ildi<*rs froz^* during the terrible winter months. 

‘ Nevertheless/’ sjiid one of the men who WTiit with him on 
tiM‘ exunpaign. ‘though earth. M»a. and sky wen^ against us, 
Ui<’ King's orders had to Im* olM'ved ami the daily iiiareti 
was maile/* Instead of Is^sieging Moscow, diarU's tunw*^i 
^eiuiiward, hoping to join fon'^'s with some rtdjellioiis (Vits- 
l:«. Instead, he met the army of Peter the ( irr'iit at Pol- 
tava in southern Russia. \ astly sufSTior in numlx*rs and 
equijijMsl with artill<‘rv, the Russian laist ht4'nilly 
innihihi(4Hl the f^wedish army, and (’harh»s XII thnl aert>as' 
he frontier into Turkey, with a handful of horsimien. 

Never to lie discoimtgfHl, the adventurous Swc*dish King 
te xt stirml up the Turks to attack Russia, but wdth little 
{'totit. After five years in Turkey, he suddenly reapiieareil 
\vith but a single attendant, at a jx>rt owimmI by Sweden on 
die scHithern coast of the Baltie. Still no ihoi|ght of an 
niglorious fieacc entere«i his mind. With a new army he 
^‘‘ntimuxi the war. It was while tnvaxiing N^orway tliat 
^ \mrlm XII, reckleasly exposing hiinstdf to the enttiiy bullets, 
•'as shot througli the head and killetl (1718). 

Na>frfew’s Losses. — Soon afterwards, in 1721, Sweden 
* ele peace. Augitstus 11 was restonnl to his PoUsh throne; 
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Donmark receivocl HolsU*in; PniBHia, having come into the 
war in time to mnint at the finish, anncxeil part of Sw'CcIiBh 
Pomerania, on the southern shore of the Baltic; Hanover 
gained some S\v(MJiah territory at the mouths of the EUx‘ and 
rivers. 

(tains, — For Russia, the treaty of Xystad (1721) 
at th<‘ (*los(' of the (Innt Xorthern War against Swf‘den 
nmrki*d tlie realization of Peter the (Jr<*atV cherished dreiun. 
I'o Russia S\v(*deii ced(‘d a large nrc*a on the eastern coast of 
the* Baltic, including hlsthonia and Latvia, logtdher with a 
narrow strip of soutluTn Finland Peter ha<l iii<l«H*d ojxmiHi 
a “window’' t4» the w(»st, and a generous oat*. After a aoleiun 
thanksgiving se rvice for the conclusion of a victorious pc!tace, 
l*ct<T lunl hims4 lf proclaime<l on OctolxT 22. 1"21, Father 
t»f the FatluTland, Peter th<^ (treat, and Emfieror of All 
Russia ’’ 

Petrograd. * Even befon^ his c*oru|U<*st had lK*en formally 
nM*ogniml. I^*ter had Ix^gun to a new city on tlic Neva 
River, at the hea<l of the (Julf of Finland, in one of the prov* 
ire^c'S w n'stctl from Sweden. The site he md<‘ct4xl was marshy 
and imhealthful, Imt the Tsar did not hesitate on that ao 
enunt. Thousands of his suhjiH'ts w’ere move<l thither at 
his cHiminand, aiul workingmen were comixdltxl to erect a 
(’it\* on foundations of pik*s. Thousands ditxl untimely 
deaths ivhile engagtHl in the task, hut the city of St. Petera- 
liiirg (Petnigrad) stands then* to-^lay as a lasting monument 
to the ability and autocracy of the Tsar who opened a 
dow'* to the west and made Russia a (tnmt Power. 

QUESnOlfS FOR Rsvmw n 

1. ]>o you think I^ouk XIV imiliited Peter the Gieal's aulomitie 
inethodii, or vice versa? Coinjiafe their datoi. 

2. Hoiv haA geography intlueneed Kuasia'a 

To what other imtioiui aie the Hufwiiaiis kin? What in the paHiraf 
name for all thme nattona? 

4. What was the religion of the Hutwiana? Did it tend lo draw them 
clowjr to the {leoplea of weatem Eiimpe? 
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5. Who were the Tatars? The Ci>8#taek8? 

6. What wa« ** M iiscovy, ' ‘ and Ik>w it t raitsformed into ** Russia ' ’ ? 

7. Whofir^t assumetl the title of ‘‘Tsar’*? Who was the tirKt Ro- 
manov Tsar, iuid how \v!ts he ehosen? To what did Peter the 

Great belong? 

S, was Pet<T’s hh^-Iong ambition? How did he jwparq himmdf 

to realix* his ambition? 

0* What milifarv reforms <lid Peter intnKlika* into Russia? 

10. In what resptM t did Peter ‘ Kuro}K*anire ” the Uussiam? What 
else might he have d<*ne? 

11. What measun's did Peter Tak«‘ to «*>tablish antoeruey in Huasia? 

12. What W31S the <*t*ndition of the Russian iM*asaut.H utider Peter the 
( Jreat ? 

13. What “windows” for Rti>.si:i did Peter s<M‘k? At whose e\|K»ris<* * 

11. Who was C'harh>< XII. jind what did l»t‘ attempt'.* Wjis he fmally 

suef't^ssful? 

15. Wliat did Peter fn>m the tJn at Northeni Wjir? 

16. I»eate I^atvia. Ksthonia. Fitilaiid, tmd Petn»grud. 

17. What is a ‘Great Power 

bs. What do you think y4»u \v«»uid have d'Ute ha*! yeei lietm Imm in 
Peter's placT? 

19. Hits Peter’s work provinl to be rmaneni * ly*«ik up fi pr«*tent- 
diiy map of Riis^ia and whether P*oer’s *' wuidows” are sfdl ofion. 
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CFIAPTER VIII 


I REDERK'K THE CUIEAT PLAYS THE 
ENLK’.HTKNED DI>;POT 

ArTtM:tt.\CV l>KVELOl*8 IN PHUHHIA 

Aut<HTa<*y \va.H tJa* coruinon form of ih<» j^ovemments of 
Lurufw* in t!i** «*tgiit 4 fM*ntJi »*<‘ntiirv. \W havo wwi how it 
its in thn okl national inomirrhy of France 

untUr L<»uis XIV. Wi* have **1^*11 how it whk cxipiod 

uhI appiii^i by P*"ter the Cm^nt in the la^vly rising national 
f’/onnrrhy of Rus><ia, Wo might gt» on, if Kpaix* jK*miitt#ML 
! > how it <h‘Vo!op<xI and flottrislunl in SjJiiin, Ainstria. 

and nniversally all ovor th<* ('ontinent <if Eurofie* 
\VV •^hal! content omrsidvc^ with Hindying the rW of autocracy 
ill oiir of thof«* states the (101111110 stat<* of Pni 5 ;si:i. 

Prussia and Other States in Germany. — Prussia wa^ not 
1 r^ational alate. as was Franc'C or Russia. It did not enihraee 
ill ^piman-siKxikiii^ |Ki>pl€\s, and originally at least not all 
ts inhahitanis wf‘n* (tennans. Hundmis of other states 
xisled in (leriniinv, si'ventl of %%hteh - for exainpU\ 

‘ria, Bavaria^ tind Saxony were older and for a long time 
nnjre influential than Prussia. All Ciennan statea (alfid some 
:.oii-(;fTnmn states, like C'^eehr^slovakial ixmstituterl a looie 
? otifrdenition known as the Holy Ronian Kmpirt^ of w^hicth 
^h*' suei^ix^ive rulem larrhdukes) of Austria, meiiibers of the 
wen* usually Kin|H*rorH, But since 1648 
* eii orfne af*vera! hundoxi states into which the Hedy Ro» 
’ » n> Kmpin* was divdcleil, had Ixxui treatixi prtrtieally as 
d<*j>i:»iident and soveixagn. and in thia way each of the larger 
"^ates aUs frw to struggle for supremacy within Oemnuiy 
for rdic in Ikirope as a Great Power. The C»eiiiiaii 

W 
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StAte whose rise and struggles were the most spectacular and 
, sigqiificaDt was Pru^ia. 

' Origin of Prussia: the Teutonic Knights. — Originally 
Pywaaia was not oven a German-speaking country. In the 
r, ll^dle Ages it was a narrow strip of territory lying between 
Pcdand and the Baltic Sea, peopled mainly by Slavs akin 
the Russians and Poles. Hither came a German rt'ligious 
cHtier (the Teutonic Knights) who converted the natives to 
Catholic ('hri.stianity and induced their own fellow country- 
men to emigrate to Prussia, where* they settleil as landlords 
and trade^rs. The natives learned the (Jcnnan language 
and gradually adopted the ciLstoms of their missionary con- 
querors. For many years the Teutonic Knights, through their 
Grand Ma.ster, governed all Prussia politically as well as 
ecclesiastically. .\t length, however, in the fifteenth century 
the Kings of Poland conqu^renl the Teutonic Knights in l»at- 
tle and forc<*d them to surrender West Prussia (the half of 
the countty’ occupying the valley of the \’istula River and 
including the port of Danzig). Thereafter West Prussia was 
a part of Poland, while East Prussia (the j>art centering in 
the city of Konigsberg) remained in the hands of the Teutonic 
Emights as a fief (or dependency) of the Kingdom of Poland. 

The Hohenzollem Dukes of Prussia. — Em-ly u^the six- 
teenth century a German nobleman by the name <rf;!llibert 
of Rohenzollern was cleet«'<l Graml Master u>f the Teilt«nic 
Knights and thus Ijet'ame ruler of East Prussia and vassal 
of the 0ng of Poland. Shortly afterwards, this Albert, af- 
fected by the t<*aehingH of Martin l.uther, rt'itounced his 
Catholic religion, lx*came a Lutheran Protestant, and pre- 
'vailed ujx>n mtwt of his fellow-knights and subjects to tk' 
likewise. .Vlix-rt himstdf assumed the title of Duke, whicii 
he made hemlitary in his family, and by seizure of chun-h 
p«merty he a.sRured financial indeiMrudence and {pteat po- 
litical power to his successors. ^ 

The HohenzoUeni Electora Brandenburg. laf tl>^ 
direct line of Albert’s descendants dkri out, and 
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of East Prussia was inherited by another branch of Uie Hobiki> 
jioUern fsrafiy, who were Electors of Bitadenburg. Brandon* 
burg was a (icnnan state lying between the Elbe and Odeir' 
rivers and centering in the town of Berlin. It had originsfly 
been founded by the Holy Roman Empeiws as a frontitW < 
bulwark against Slavic encroachments from the East, and its 
traditions were naturally military and warlike. Its admiU'^ 
ist ration hatl been formally handed over to the Hohen^ 
sollem family in 1417. Since that time the Hohensollems df: 
Brandenburg, like their relations in Prussia, had turned PrO|p« 
estant and enriched themselves and their nobles by appro* 
priation of church pro|>erty. 

RiM of Autocracy in Brandenburg. — The substitution of 
the Elwtor for the Pop** as head of the church in Brandenburg 
and the accompanying introduction of Roman law, with its 
empliasis on central authority and on central administration, 
were steps in the growth of Hohensollem autocracy. Stmul* 
tamously the towns de<-lined in |x>pulation and independence 
and the (X‘asants lapse*! into servitude, while the* great land- 
lortte — or “Junkers," ' as they were called in Germany 
wr.o enriched and drawn closely to the Elector by the fa- 
confened upon them. In 1604 a Gouncil of State was 
•‘r<tabHsiieil, which strengtheiu'd the Elwrtor’s authority and 
fiavcd the way for thoroughly autocratic govemmenu 
The Great Elector Frederick William, 1640 1688. — The 
f'ign of tlw ( Jr<*at Elector Frederick William, which coincided 
with ihi* first half of the r**ign of Isnii.s XIV of Fniee, was 
(siM'cially noteworthy. This hVinlcrick William was at fpee 
J.lfftor of Braiidenhurg and Duke of (East) Prussia. As 
Klrcior of Bratuh'ithtirg he was a vassal of tlw Hdiy Romato 
I tii|s«n>r, and as Duke of Prussia he was a vasssal trf the King 
! Poland. However. l>y |»rtiei|M»lion in the Gmnan civil 
' ir, kiiow'n ai| the Thirty Years’ War, lie made luraself»|o- 
‘ isiHlent of the Emperor in fact, though not in name^ 
^'<‘1 lidtMl to Brand^burg Uu* iinporiant cities of Magdeburg 
‘ ’’JiibImi***’ id tmwMMUMwdl m tkouith it “YsbiImhp.** 
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and Minden and the eastern half of Pomerania (a region 
situated between Brandenburg and the Baltic Sea); and by 
adroit participation in a war between Sweden and Poland, 
he w'on from the latter the recognition of his complete and 
; absolute sovereignty in East Prussia. He also secured the 
duchy of Cleves, in western Germany, — tln^ fii*st of his 

country’s possessions in the valley of tlie Rhine'. Thus 

%he (treat Elector's state comprised tluxM' major l)iit dis- 
jointed blocks of territory. East Prussia, Brnndt'nlmrg, and 
Cleves, It was already a Power to Ih' n'ckoned with in 
European w-ars. Among tia* (fcrman states it was now 

inferior to Austria alone, and was rt'ganh'd as the head ot 

German Protestantism, while the fact that one-third of its 
territory (East Prussia) lay outside* the Holy Roman Km pirn 
and was free of even nominal vassiilage, add(*d to its prestige. 
F'or its internal government the (treat Elector was a firm 
Ix'liever in autocracy. W hen he <*am(*4o the throne he fountl 
Brandenburg a constitutional state, in which laws were made 
jointly by the Eh'ctor and a Parlianu'nt (Diet). By im'ans 
similar to those employ(*d by the BourlK>n Kings in France 
in the sevente(*iith century, he changed all this, so thftt at 
his death he l<*ft Brand(‘nburg-Prussia-C -leves to his 8ucc(*s- 
sors substantially an al)solute and divine-right monarchy. 

Creation of the “Kingdom” of Prussia^ 1701. — In 1701 
the Great Elector’s son and .siic(^e*s.sor was cro\^med at Konigs- 
berg as King in Prussia. Henceforth the expression “King- 
dom of Prussia” was popularly applied to all the lands ruled 
by Hohenzollerns, ^ — Brandenburg, ('leves, etc., as well 

as East Prussia. In 1720 the King of Prussia wTested from 
Sweden a further extension of Pomerania, including the val- 
uable port of Stettin at the mouth of the Oder River; and 
for a number of years the process of strengthening Prussian 
autocracy went steadily on. By 1740 everything was In 
readiness for the- exercise of absolute government and for 
the territorial expansion of Prussia on a large scale. In that 
year there came to the Prussian throne the greatest Hohen- 
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aollern King in history — Frederick II, called Frederick 
Great. It was three hundred and twenty-five years since an 
ancestor of his had first become Elector of Brandenburg and 
one iumdred and twenty-two yearn since another ancestor had 
inherited East IVuasia; it was scarcely forty years since hlfe 
own grandfather hatl assumed the title of King. For two 
ceniurit's the family had been Protestant. 

PUrssIA HHOOMKS AN AUTOCRATIC GREAT POWER 

Traditions of Hohenzoliem Autocracy. — When Fred- 
erick tin* (ireat canu' to the throia* in 1740, he fell heir to 
certain traditions w4iich his ITohenzollern pnHlecc^asors had 
dev’eloix'd in Pmssia — tnwlitions which he strcngtlvined and 
which he handed on to his siicces.sors as guiding principles of 
Prussian governimnU throughout the nineteenth c<jntur>\ 
Th(*se tra<iilions wer<' fourfold. 

(1) MiliUirUftn, — Pruasia was a miliUmj state. By reason 
of its scattered and disjointed territories and by reason of the 
ambition of its rulers, Prussia maintained, in relation to its area 
and numliers, a larg«>r sUiiuUng army than any other countiy’ 
in the world. Though ranking in 1740 only twelfth among 
Euro{>can states in extent and population, it was already 
fourth in military |)ower. Its standing array of 85,000 men 
absorlxHi fivc^seventlis of the country’s n?venue. No dis- 
tinction was maile Ix'tween military and civil funds; and the 
entire financial managemimt of the State was assignetl to a 
^‘general director of finance and war” apiK>inted by the King. 
The King himself took great interest and chief delight in the 
superintendence of his anny, in which the discipline was of 
the strictest. It was primarily for military purposes that 
elementary education had been made compulsory in Prussia. 
A little education, it vras believed, would make lietter soldiers. 

(2) Bureaucracy. — Prussia was a bureaucralic state. Kep- 
resentativc, or constitutional, government diss^peared in 
Prussia before the rising autocracy of the Hohensdilpm 
sovereigns. At the same time the sovereigns could not con- 
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duct all the business of the State themselves — they had to 
depend upon a host of ministers and lieutenants. Accord- 
ingly, theiwiminist mt ion of the realm vvasearrunl on by a large 
nuinl)er liF officials ap{x>inted by th<» King — the Prussian 
civil service, or bureaucracy — whos«^ acts were caiTfully 
suix'rvisc’d l)y the King hiinself. In fact, the I’russian King 
idisplayeii in all departments of government th(‘ Inibits of a 
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military martinet. There was much ‘Veil about tlie 

bureaucracy, but on the whole it was pretty efficnent and it 
developed the spirit of loyalty. 

(3) Influmce of Junkers or Ijandlmds, — Pruaata was n 
Junker State, — that is, a State primarily of the noWlss, h> 
the nobles, and for the nobles. In East Prussia, iti Branden- 
burg, and in Pomerania, titled landlords had ineuMMied tlieir 
wealth enormously in the sixteenth and seventeenth eentu- 
ries through the favor of the sovereigns. They bad been 
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permitUnl to appropriate much property of the C<|^oiie 
C'hurch and to take land away from the pc‘aaant^,j|^ 
the latter to wrftlom. For lhe«e favors the nobh ii^qi^ . iaifc-- 
urally gratt'ful to the Hohenzcdlerns. B<*sidca, ndKmcn or 
sons of noblemen oceupie«l the chief {XMjitions in the army, 
in the civil wrvire, and in the Proti’slant State C'hurch, and 
by means of the strict discipline enforc«‘d by the King in these, 
instruments of his authority, they In-camc quite suljservient 
and loyal to his royal will. Prussia was alrea<ly a country of 
landlords, or Junkers, and everj- Junker deemed it the hi^xest 
honor to s<*rve his King in the anny, the ne.vt highest honor 
tc» serve his King in the civil bun^aucracy, and the third 
highest honor to sc*rve his King in the Protestant Church. 

(4) fftryal BcnciWcncc. — Prussia was a palenuil State. To 
the foregoing attributes of 1’rus.sian monarchy should be 
lulded the tradition, slowly evolvetl, of a kindly and fatherly 
interest on the fiart of the Hohenzollern Kings in all their 
stibjects The predecessors of Fmlerick the Great saw to it 
that justice was meted out harshly but evenly, and that the 
ngrieultural and industrial welfare of the country was fostered 
Frederick the Greah 1740 - 1786 . — Frederick the Great 
was twenty-eight years of age when he Ijecame King of Prus- 
sia in 1740. He was fair-haired and with blue eyes of wonder- 
ful brilliancy. In stature he w-as short, measuring not more 
than five feet five. In his youth he had lieen thouglit efferai- 
nab* IxTause he 8howe<l a taste for music, |M»otry, and danc- 
ing, ainl had liecn rigidly discipiin«Hl by hia stem father. 
Now at his accession to the throne, he was |x>sses»ied of three 
•i"initiant qualiti<>s --- a vaulting ambition for fame and glory 
tlu uiigli war and conqiii'st, a eimseiciitiou-s tluutiughness in 
■!tti‘nding to details of governmental business, and a lively 
t'l'!>n*ciation of the culture and learning of his age. 

Frederick's Amtition for Prussia: his Rivalry nith Maria 
Theresa of Auatria. — It was the “desire to make a name" 
'' hich led Frederick, in the very year of his acceseion, to attack 
^'wtria. He had at hand a large and well-drilled army and 
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a full treaaurj% which his father had left him; against him was 
an ii3(e3c|)erienced young woinan, Maria Thereto, who had 
recently Inherited the Halxsburg dominions of Austria, Hun- 
gary, Caechoslovakia, Silesia, Belgium, etc., and wlio was 

encountering s<»rious diffi- 
culty in commanding the 
uniteti loyalty of all theses 
various regions. Fnal- 
erick tnimjMal up a very 
tluhious claim to the rich 
and |(»|mlous (lernuui 
provin<‘<‘ of SiU'sia (the 
up|>t r valley of tljc (hler 
River, including the city 
of Bn sljiu) and without 
formal <le<‘!aratioii of war 
quickly sf'iml it by force. 
Maria I'hert^sa was not 
the }M^i>4on to submit 
tanady to being roblsHl 
of the province which she 
cnnsulertnl the ‘‘fain'st 
* j ‘%vel in her crown/’ A 
woman of extraordinary will-jiower ami |>ersonfil magnetbrn, 3 
she scornbilly n^fused Fre<lerick‘s offer of compromise and sent 
Austrian annies to oust the IVussiau King from Htlesia. 

The IFor of the A mtrian Sumsmon U7 iO i74S), and PfU^ 
$mn Acqumtion of Silemi, — Fmlerick’s Silesian expCHlition 
soon broarlened out into a general Eurofs^an war, kiiown in 
history^ as the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-l74Sh 
Tlie French King and several (lennan princes aUied tiiem- 
selves with Frederick in a common scheme tc> diiimcaiilw 
Habsburg monarchy, while the English and mtth 
commercial and colonial rivalry with the French) gave ifetivc 
support to Maria Theresa. Maria Theresa was ablifto hold 
Frederick’s allies in chet?k but not to drive tht? Pniasiaii Kin® 
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from Silesia. At leiifctb in 1745 she consented to cede the 
disputed province to him, and he promptly left his allies in 
the lurch and withdrew from further active participation in 
the war. “Happy are they,” ^ote Frederick, “whp, having 
secured their own safety, can tranquilly look upon the embar- 
rassment and anxiety of others.” For three years more the 
“anxiety of others” continue*!, with much suffering an<l blood- 
shed, until finally in 1718 was <-oncluded the general peace 
of Aix-la-(.'haiK*lle, when-by France gained nothing and 
Pru.s»ia was conftrnie*! in rum-session of Silesia. Thus, by a 
foul attack u|K»n .Austria an<l by a comical betrayal of his own 
alliw, Frederick 4‘nlurge*l the an'a of Prussia by a third and 
secure*! for himself the (topuiar designatimi of "the Great.” 

International Coalition against Prussia. — Throufdiout 
Kiirop**, however, Frt«<lerick the Great was not so popular as 
in Prussia. Maria I'lnTcsa detested him and set her heart 
ujsm a "war of revenge” for the recovciy of Silesia. With 
this etid in view, she sought to increase the revenues and 
arinument.s of .\u.Htria and to obtain strong allies. The 
Fn-nch could not forgive Fre<lerick for ileserting them in 
they were now pnqwretl to make common caust* with 
their here*htjury eiH>mi*‘s, the .Xustriau Halwburga. Then. 
I'Hi, Fnxlerick’s habit of making witty and sarcastic remarks 
, iditiUt faiiunis women of bis time did not endear him to bis 
victims. The Tsarina Eiizalieth of Russia had reason, on 
this score, to lutte him csiM'cially, and she hatrxl him so much 
that she was eagi>r and anxious to join Maria Tla'itasa in the 
“war of revengt*.” A similar motive imiwlhal Madabie de 
l’'iitipailour, the mistrews of King I.ouis XV of France, to 
>iigc la^r- royal maater to unite with Maria Th^rtwa. By 
Austria, Russia, and France, together with Sweden and 
vcral minor German states, were allied against Frederick' 
t hu ( Irttat and planning to attack him and to p;ut.iticui Pruaaia. 

Th« Seven Yean’ War, 17961783. — Fmlerick clid nol 
uwait the omrt of his numerous enemies. Before tiiey wen 
quite ready, he nittbed a Frussiao artoy into Savony and 
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proceeded to administer this German state as a Prussian 
provindl,, appropriating its revenues and enrolling its citi- 
zens in his own army. Thence he invaded (Czechoslovakia 
and laid siege to Prague. The greatest war of the eighteenth 
century — the Seven Years’ War (1756-17611) — had l)egun. 

The odds appeared overwhelming against Frederick the 
Great. Austrian armies, somewhat ‘ larger than his own, 
invaded Silesia, while nearly 100,000 Russians advanced into 
Blast Prussia, some 20,000 Swedt^ entered Pomerania, and 
100,000 French soldiers crossed the Rhine an<l menaced him 
from the south. Nev'ertheless, certain factors aiderl Fretlerick. 
He was a greater and more re.sourceful general than any of 
his foes. He exercised a sinj^e authority over his own forces, 
which contrasted favorablj’’ with the jealousies and divide* 1 
counsels , among his miscellaneous enemies. He enjoy***!, 
moreover, an immense jiopularity with the German {HJople, 
if not with their princes. And last but not l**ast he was sup- 
plied for several years with valuable hnancial assistance from 
England. 

Frederick Aided by England — The English, in the eigh- 
teenth century, were the commercial and colonial rivals of the 
.French, and if France was on one side of an international 
conflict, England was normally on the other side. Thus it 
happened that as France was drawn into an alliancie with 
Maria Theresa, England under the astute leadership of Wil- 
liam I*itt (Earl of Chatham) proccede*! to subsidiie FVedoriek 
the Great. In this way England paid for Prederick’s 
with the French on the Continent of Europe, while dbe her- 
self appropriated French colonies in America and in India. 

Military Exphit* of Frederick. — Aided by Rn fjlhdi §ol*l. 
f)y the loyalty of his German troops, and most of aU by bis 
own genius of generalship, Frederick the Great in 
d^eated the French in a brilliant battle at Roesbicli, in 
central Germany, and then overwhelmed the Austriilhn 
iMithen, in Silesia. Meanwhile, bowevw, ibe Btwwiani 
woe oqiiipying East Pruaroa and extending l^li£r ooii^tM;i^ 
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westwards. At one time, in 1760, the Russians held Beiiin, 
and the Austrians and Frcndi put forth renewed efforts to 
bring Frederick to terms. It was a life-and-death struggle, 
and the losses in men and treasure, on both sides, were stag- 
geiing. Late in 1761, England, having fully served her own 
ends by the capture of the bulk of the French colonial empire, 
abandoned Frederick (as he had aljandoned his allies in the 
earlier war) and left him 
facing almost certain de- 
feat and disaster. From 
such a fate he was savetl 
just in the nick of time by 
the death of bis old im- 
placable enemy, the Tsar- 
ina ElizaWth, and by the 
acc»?s8ion to the Russian 
throne of a youthful Tsar 
who ha<l always cherished 
an in.sane admiration for 
I'retlerick and who now, 
arbitrarily desertetl Maria 
i laresa. The Seven Years' 

\\ u. was endeti where it 
liad iH'gun, ns a duel U‘- 
i va'cn Au.*»tria and I’ru.s.nia. 
liy the tn'jity of Huls’rtusburg « I7(i3i. IVussia w.os aj^injgpn- 
ffnued ill the |K)ssession of Silesia. MariA Tlieresa's “war nf 
Bt’vcnge” had prove*!! a failure. 

' •‘^^‘jnifirnner of thr Sewn H ur. — The Seven Yeaia’ 

ill was a landmark in imslern history. It cost a millioii 
and hiadedl'vefy .‘^tate in Kurojie, save Prussia, with a, 
'i;‘iional ^ebt which has not yet Iwen pan! off. It tOst France 
('ol<|nial etiiiiire and ofieneil the path to the French Revo- 
•’‘tion. It debafHHl Austria and pri'imretl tne way for the 
dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire. Two States it 
“nghtily exalt^ : England, on the high seas and in dominions 
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beyond the seas; Prussia, as the foremost military Power 
on the Continent of Euro|)e. Frederick the Great became a 
national German hero, and his portrait wiis hunjt in the huts 
of peasants all over the land. In a colossal struggle, he had 
8 Uccw<1(h 1 in defeating, not merely Austria, witli four times 
the territory and six times the |)opulation, but simultaneously 
the might of Russia ami France combined. 

Beginning of Close Friendship between Prussia and 
Russia. — From the .Seven Years’ AVar «late«l the close 
friendly ties l>etween Prus.sia and Ru.ssia which were main- 
tained with few interruptions during the next century. 
Ru.ssia was the country whoM* jiiirticipation in the .Seven 
A'ears’ AVar had eausetl the Prus-sian King the grav*^*! alarm, 
and theneefortli it l)ecame a cardinal |>oint in the foreign 
policy of Fre<l(Miek the Great and his HohenzoUern .sueeessom 
to cultivate most cordial relations with tlie Uu.ssian 'I'lters 

anil ls;irina.s. The two 
countries were admirab)\ 
fitted to work tog«.*ther. 
lioth were autocracies, re- 
^•ently risen to the |x>sition 
of Gieat Powers. Both 
were inilitariatic and 
bimnmcnilie. In both, the 
noble landlords coast i- 
tuted the most infhieutial 
jwwinl claas. Both were 
ambit iou.s for territorial 
expansion. 

Cathtrim the (irtxit -I 
Rw^i, t70i~J79e. — T\“ 
iiKsam* Tsar who in the 
critical year of had 
transferred bt»*an»t<'f' 
from the side of .Austria to that of Prumi* and had tiiereby 
saved Frederick the Great from disaster, assaiww®'**^ 
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in the same year, but his wife and successor, the Tsarina 
Catherine II, looked with favor upon Frederick’s overtures 
for a continuation of the Russo-Prussian alliance. This 
(’athcrine II was a German woman by birth, coarse, un- 
8cn>pulou.s, and highly immoral in her private life, but she 
was devoted to the country of her adoption and proved 
hcrscdf so capable that she has gone down in historj' as 
(^itherine the Great. 

lium<^Pru*man Intrre$l in Polaml. — Ju.st as Peter the 
Gmit in the first tpuirter of the eighteenth century devoterl 
his chief foreign efforts to humbling and desjsjiling SwMen, 
so Catlterine the Great in the s«‘cond half of (he eighteenth 
<<‘n(urv sought Russian exj>an.sion at the cxjK’nse of Pdund. 
Ill this course she was encourage<l by Frederick the Great, 
wlio |)erc*“ived advantages to Pni-ssia as well as to Russia 
in h partition of Polaml. His own province of tlast Prussia 
w.as still s<*j)arate<l geographically from the rest of his terri- 
tiiries by the I’olish provinc** of West Prussia. 

Poland in the Eighteenth Century. — Polaml, at the close 
of till" S<*ven Years’ War, was an exU*nsive country. It cm- 
liraceil the cities of Warsaw, Powm, ('racow. and Ia*ml)erg — 
;dl of pn’fs'ijt-day Poland — togidher with Danzig, l.ithiumia, 
ami large jrarts of l., 2 itvia ami rkrainia. Its dumimuit 
social class w'as a prouil ami imtriotic lamltnl nobility, but 
unlike Prussi.i and Rustda its religion wjis ('atholic and its 
political institutions hml uot develojreil in the dinH;tioi} of 
autocracy. The kingship was elective, hot hereditary: and 
a parliament (or Diet), representing the nobles and the towns- 
folk, miwle laws, electeil and controlled the King, and jeal- 
ously safeguarded tlte liberties and privileges of the nobles, 
^o far did the regard for noble privileges gp, that it was rccog- 
uizcil a« a principle of the Polish Constitution thalihnafilmaus 
Prather than majority) eonsent was required for 4 )hi paiiia- 
'uent to enact a law. This principle, e^ed the 
though absolutely opposed to autocrac)', was not muelLlike 
our present-day democracy; rather, it. was anarchy. It 
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12. Contrast Catherine the Great with Maria Therena, aa regards 
character, |K>licie9, and achievements. Who was the better ruler? 

13. How and why wm Poland “partitioncHi''? On whom would you 
place the blame for the destruction of Poland’s indej>endcnee? 

-14. How did Fftnlerick the Great reflect the inUdlectua! spirit of his 
age? In what ways did he show hiinscdf to la* an enlightened '* despot? 
^)c*serilH» his economic, judicial, and reJigious reforms. 

15. Who was John lx)cke, and what were his enlightened” idetis? 

Id. Who was \'oltiure? What “enIightene<J” idc^as did he strive to 
proniot<*? What were his ndations with Frederick the Grc?at? 

17. In what (Uher countries, lK>sid(*8 Prussia, were there “enlightened” 
desjKits in th(‘ eiglitcenth eentury? 

18. What were the chitd achievements of enliglitencd d(„«potisni? Its 
weaknessi's? Why has it l»een ahandomni? 

19. How much of Frederick the (ireat’s work warn undone by the Great 
War of 1014? lynik at the map showing his eoiupu'sts and c<inipare it 
with the map of Eimjpe to-<lay, so (hat you can see? whether any of his 
conqut?8(s have^ Isxni lost . 

20. A few years ago SiU*sia was a l>one of contention l)etween Germany 
and Poland, ('.an you find out why nowadays the quarrel over this 
hit of territory is Ix^tw’ccn Germany and Poland, rather than between 
Germany and Austria? 
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AVTOCHACY AND MEIKWXTILISM CAUSE A 
WOULD CONFLICT 

HOW < OUlMKH BKC'AMK STAKKH OF WAR 

Whil«‘ Hiitorratir mcHiarOis surli as Dniis XIV, IVtor the 
(oral. an<l Fmlrrirk II wt^rr n^klosslv scakinj^ the lives and 
tnrtufu s of tfie |M*ople in wars of eoiajiiest in Eun>|>f% a wries 
ui tailonial and naval wars was luoinjj: wugiHl in far-slisiant 
lanvls and waters. Th<»s«* eoloniat and naval wars wi tv niorc* 
iin{)ortant than the others^ iKM’nuiS* ni^m their j\:^(*i>ine do 
fH i.ded tlie niast<*ry of the world-<*tieireling ts'iis, the fate of 
va>t rolonial empires, nuninereial gni*atmss, ukI — in«lin‘<*tly 
ttie very existence <if aiitoera<’y. In order to understiuid 
ihj* im|H rtam e of this world«<‘onfhet . which n^aehcHl its climax 
in fin* cightHnitlii eentnry. it is iieeessjiry to explain how and 
\Cny t*fkini»\s U t Iwmes of eont^'iition for autwnits, 
Spanish and Portnfuese Coiomal Empires in the Sixteenth 
Centuiy. When tin* rulers of Portinral and Sfmin. in the 
fifteenth century, sent out explorers to siiil uncharttNl 
they hojKsl to ojH ii Up new to Asia, hut they actually 

<iisc<»vertMl new and unknown lands ~ Anieriea, the ssouthera 
part of Africa, and the East Indies. Tq theap new lands 
Portugal ami Spain pnnnptly laid claim, m they said, "‘by 
right of discovery/' l*ortugal n^gardtHl th^ East Indies, 
hulia* Africa, and Brazil as her rightful share, since tliey 
liad Ikhui diseovi»rerl by Portuguesi* exploring ex|MHlitions. 
S[>ain, for her |mrt, car\*ed out a huge' cotonial empire in- 
cluding South America (excejit Brasil). Central Amerieai 
M<‘xieo, the West Indies, and the Philippine Islanda. 
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Beginnings of Colonial Empires of Hollandi France and 
England. — For a time, the other nations iK'nnitted Spain and 
Portugal to monopolize the newly diseov(*red countries. The 
English King sent out several exploring expeditions, and 
so did the King of France, but neither made any serious 
attempt to poach on the preserves of Spain and Portugal in 
the sixteenth century. Early in the seventeiuith century, 
however, England and France began to plant colonies in 
North America, regardless of Spain’s claims. AlK>ut the same 
time, Holland ^ ousted Portugal from Africa, India, the East 
Indies, and Brazil,^ In short, the seventeenth century 
found five National States — Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
France, and England — engaged as rivals in the acquisition 
of overseas colonies. The rivalr>^ was rarely friendly. ^ Often 
it led to war. In fact, there l>egan at the close of the seven- 
teenth centuiy a series of colonial wars, which lasted through- 
out the greater part of the eighteenth century, and upon which 
the destinies of whole continents depended. 

Why Colonies were Valued. — Wh\' the nations of western 
Europe were so eager to acquire colonies remains to lx;; ex- 
plained. There were several n'asons. One was the desire 
of ambitious rulers and patriotic statesmen to gain more 
territor}^ just for the sake of ruling over larg(»r dominions. 
Another reason — at least in some castes — was ndigion; 
a pious monarch might consider it a privih'g** and a duty 
to bring heathen lands under (’hristian m\v. Moreover, 
when one king saw his neighlwrs helping thtmiscdves 
to colonial empires, he naturally felt an im[)uLH(! to follow 
their example and get as much as possible for himH<»lf. But 
by far the most important reason was the Ixdief of kings 
and statesmen that the posses.sion of colonies would increase 

^ Holland (or more accurately the Dutch Netherlands) was formerly a 
possession of the King of Hpain, but revolted in the sixteenth century 
and became indei>endeht. tije pp. 53-* 54, 114, 133. 

» Braxil was settled by the Portuguese, taken by the Dutch, and later 
recovered by the Portuguese (in 1062). The Du|ch, however, retained 
the adjoining province of Guiana. 
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the wealth and power of the mother-coiintr>’. This Indief waa 
part and parcel of a general idea or policy called “nM^rcantilism.’' 
What mercantilism was, the following s(‘ction will explain. 

THE NATIONAL STATES OF WESTERN EUROPE ADOPT 
MERCANTILISM 

Mercantilism a PoUcy of Economic Regulation. - Mercan- 
tilism was a [K>licy of regulating economic affairs, t'sjx'cially 
trade ami industry. The idea that trade and industry ought 
to l>e regulated was not at all new. Back in th<* Middle 
Ages, the guihis exerme<l the jxiwer of regulation. Little hy 
little, the supreme authority of autocratic kings readied out 
to take control of the guilds. Then, in llie sixteenth century, 
Portugal and Spain applied the principle of strict royal con- 
trol to their colonies and endeavorcil to mt)no|>olia;e the trade 
of the colonies for tiieir own exclusive iMmdit. Spain drew 
fabulous treasures of gohl ami silver from her American col- 
onies, so it was Ixdieved. Portugal, Jis every one knew*, 
brought from her East Indian cidonif*s rich c*argc»<\s of .spic<*s 
and sold them at a profit to less fortuiuile nations. Other 
nations feared that they would grow jxxirer, while Spain and 
Portugal would gain more and more w’dillh, thanks to thc*se 
sources of profit. ( onsiH|uently, it stxnncHl nec<»S5ary to 
take energetic stops to prevent such a calamity, Eiu h national 
ruler therefore adopted the {Milicy that setnmxl most likely 
to preserve and increase the wealtli of hi.s own nation. In 
almost all countries, the same fKilicy was adopted, during the 
period from the sixteenth to the eightexmth century. This 
policy is called mercantilism. 

Chief Features of Mercantilism. — Mercantilism r(»ted 
upon a set of principles or ideas which were reganksl as axio- 
matic truths, although some of them are rejiH tcti by econo- 
mists nowaflays. These principle's were: 

(1) Nationalism. — Each National Btate was regarded as 
a unit. Statesmen were thinking of the wealth and power 
of the nation as a whole, rather than of iwlividual citiiciis. 
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In other words, inercantilisni was the economic expression 
of the growing spirit of nationalism. 

(2) Importance of Bullion. — In the seventeenth and 
eightwnth centuries, people usuall}' measured a countr>’’’8 
w<‘alth by its supply of bullion (gold and silver). Hence, 
each c«mntr>’ di'sk-ed to obtain as much gold and silver as 
|xmsibh>. S|M»in an<l Kranci* even prohibited the sending of 
gold and silver to other countries, but were not very success- 
ful in enforcing the prohibition. 

(3) FavitrabU Balance of Trade. — The suppl}' of gold and 
.oilver in the country could lx; increa.s«Hl easily by ac()uiring 
coloiiii's when* there were rich mines of the precious metals. 
Spain lunl such cadonies in Mexico and Peru. Itut for nations 
which did nut |x»ssi*ss mines, the lH*st way of acquiring wealth 
wa.-* to maintain a “favorable balance of trade." .As an 
laiglish writer’ .said, “The mran.s to incn'a-M' our ivealth 
;oid treasur*' is by Ftirraign Tra<le. whennn wee must ever 
obM'ive this rule: t<» s<‘ll mon* to strangers than we (xmsume 
of theirs in value." In practice, this meant that a countrx' 
should ex|x»rf a large amount of gootls, preferably expensive 
iiianufaetunw. and inn»ort only .such raw material.s and other 
lonuncKhties as wuld nt>t Ik* protluwl at home. Thus we 
and ai: English law of (iutx'n ElixalKdh forbidding the im|X)r» 
tatiori of knives, ntpiers, daggers, lockets, saddles, harness, 
stirrui», hits, gloves, and a number of other articles, be- 
c.uiM' they could Ik? made in England. 

(4) Fncouraurment of M anufacturcjt. — Hand in hand with 
the tluKtry of the Italance of trade went the idea of fostering 
home-industries, in order that the nation might have plenty of 
manufactures l<i export. For this pur|X>ae the government 
often gave special encouragement to new branchea of industry 
and granted 'itounties" (sulwidies or premiums) to aid num- 
ufacturers and tx|K>rter« of certain article*!. On the other 
hand, it forba<le the ex|)ortation of raw materials for tlm 
use of foreign competitom. For instance, the English gov^ 

* Sir TbomM Mun. 
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eminent tried to prevont the sending of raw wool or of undyed 
woolen cloth to the Xotherlands. Moreover, the govern- 
ment frequently enforced elaborate rules as to the quality 
of manufactured article's, so that the products of the country 
might win a reputation for excellence ami l>e eagerly sought 
after by foreign purchasers. The regulation-s of (’ollnTt,* 
the famous Minister of LouLs XIV in the seventw'nth century, 
were celebratwl for the thoroughness with which they dealt 
with the proci'sses of manufacture. Similar stantlards were 
enforced in other cDiintries but not always so systematically. 
Furthermore, home indu-stries were favored by meatus of pro- 
tective tariffs or even by the prohibition of certain imiwrts, 
as we have already sei'n. According to a list of English 
tariff rates compiler! in the middle of the seventeenth centurj', 
more than eleven hundred articles were subject to inqiort 
taxes or prohibitions. 

(5) Desire for CoUmies. — Tlie i>articular feattire of nterean- 
tilism which provided the economic motive for nimterotis 
wars in the eighteenth centur>’ was the ilesire for colonics. 
Colonies fitted in Ijeautifully with mercantilist theories. The 
Spanish colonies, with their gold and silver miiH*s, were con- 
sidered particularly valuable. So also were the I^t Indies 
(owned by Portugal at first, and later by Holland), whence 
came spices worth almost their weight in gold. Even col- 
onies which had neither metals nor spici'-s to offer could at 
least provide the mother-cotmtry witli a cheap supply of raw 
materials, timber and tar for ship-building, ami food-prod- 
ucts, thus making her less <lependent on foreign countries. 
Then, too, the savages in the coli)nie.‘!. lus well as white 
colonists, would buy inanufactur<*<l gcKxls. and the manufac- 
turers in the mother-country woiihl enrich themselves by 
selling .-uch gmals to the colonies. As each nation strove, 
more or less systematically, to monorK>lize the trade of its 
xwn colonies, it is easy to «« why colonial iHisw ssiooa Ijecoms 
ne of the chief .stakes of war ami diplf)niary. 

‘ Sf s- {>p. 163- UM. 
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(6) Emphims on Sea-Poioer, — Finally, naval power was 
considered extremely important for the protection of colonies 
and trade, as well as for attacks on the coloni(?s, commerce, 
and coasts of other nations. (Consequently, each country of 
western Europe had a fairly large fleet of regular warshit>8 — 
wooden sailing-vessels anncnl with cannon. In addition, 
each government specially fostered shijvbuihhng* fishings and 
the shipping business, l)ecaus<* these branches of activity 
would make it eiisier to equip a largt> fleet in time of war. In 
those tiays merchant v^'ssc'l.*^ could easily l>e used as warships 
if necessary. For exuint^le, the English fl<H*t which pres<Tved 
England's independence in the year lo8H by defeating the 
great Simnish Armada was largely conipoml of private ves- 
sels rather than of royal warshifis. It is no wornler that an 
English writer called the merchant-inarine ‘ the gn^atwt 
jeweF' of the realm, or that mereantilist statesmen like (\>i- 
bcrt fostered shi{>-building. 

THE ENGLISH AHLSTOCRAl'Y DEFEATS THE FREN(’H AUTWRACt 
IN THE STRl'GGLE FOR COLONIAL srPREMACY 

Mercantilism an Outgrowth of Autocracy. ■ The mercan* 
tilist policies which have jusrt Vxsm explained wen* originally 
adopted bj' more or l<^s autocnitic national monarch^. They 
were an outgn>wdh of autoi raey. By means of mercantilism 
each king sought to prornotf* the* wealth of his own (xninfrj" 
in order that his own revenm^ from taxes on eotnmerce, etc.) 
might lx? increased and his ^nvn fK)w'er .streiigthencxi. Spain 
and France were the two great exumjdf^ of autocratic mercan- 
tilism in the seventeenth and f*ig!itfx nth centuriw, for in 
both countries mercaritili.sm w^as the jK>licy of aubMrraiic 
sovereigns. Each had extensive colonial dominiorm, a for- 
midable navy, and a valuable trolonial and foreign trade. 

Mercantilism Retained by Two Non-Autocratic Countrief« — 
England and Holland however, vreie exani|ilrs <»f a different 
kind of mercantilism. Holland was a hnleral state with a 
semi-republican form of government, cuntrolh d by the bemr 
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geoiBie and the aristocracy.^ England had been practically 
an absolute monarchy when rfie first l>egan to aeriuire colo- 


nies in toe sixteenth centuiy^ 
upon her cann'r as a colonial 
and maritime jK>wer by al)rto- 
luti* monarchs. But in the 
si*v<mt<Tnth <*enturv the Eng- 
lish autfH’racy was <*< inverted 
into a limitiKi inonarchy, liy 
two n»v<ilutions,2 and the 
English gtiveriunent felt iu(4i 
tlie hands of aristocratic 
nulilcmen and wealtliv m«*r- 
(hnnls. I'ic* Euglisti rcvolu- 
nons mi imtMirtant that 
shall tlevote an entio* 
chapter to Uiiiu. wlien we 
tell t}u‘ story f*f tln^ rm* of 
dvintM racy. Just now. how- 
m’i'T. wc n<M*d only to \nn\r in 
mind that Knglanii Iwsaime 
an ari ‘ tocnitic state like Hol- 
land 


in fact, England was launched 



K WKAl 1 HV MrirC'IlVVT 

I he unstormtic govern- .mx ikknih < k.vtikv 

iniaits of England and Hol- 
land <‘otitinuiHl t4» pnictisc the men^antilist jiolicies that auto- 
c! 4ti<‘ r il«*rs luid invent<Hh In fact , aristcKTata wert' even more 
suvT' ssful mercantilists than autiHTats. Many of the noble- 
meti and merchants who formcHl the griveniiiig clashes in 


* Surb had Ih'ch ihc sitinUtufi in llolbind tliat is. in the riiitcdor 
Ketbrrbmis) sinw the ovrrthrow of Sfmtiish authority in li^l. The 
cxecraivc jMiwcr of the Dtiirh Rcpuhlir. in tlw* sinmiectith century, was 
viMifsl most of tlic lime in n IVinci' «if the Hmtic nf Orange, styled a 
**»iiuiholdcr/* In the eighteenth et*ntur>* this office wm rendered hcfedi- 
taiy and Hollintd fueearne finteticitlly a limited mtinaroliy. 

revcdiilioiii. which minted the orertoriiir mtotmtf In 
England, are dtsetmied in Clia|it©r X. 
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England and Holland had direct personal interests, as in- 
vestors, in the success of their countrj’’8 colonial and com- 
mercial enterpri'CS. Becaase they hatl |K*rsonal interests, 
they were more zetilous and more consistent than an autrv 
cratic monarch would have been in seeking to increase their 
trade and their colonial empires. 

Rn glanH and Holland Allied. — England and Holland, al- 
though they were bitter rivals and encmi«‘s in the middle 
of the seventeenth centurj', were brought together by a mar- 
riage and a revolution. The hea<< of the Dutch govern- 
ment, Prince William of Orange, married an EnglKsh princess, 
and thus lecame the son-in-law of King Jam«‘.s II of England. 
It so happened that in 1688 the EnglLsh aristot-rat.s ovcrthit*w 
King Janies ami invitwl Prince William and his wife to be- 
come soven'igns of England. In this way, the two rival 
nations were liound clasely together. In the colonial wars of 
later years, they fought shoulder to shmilder against the 
autocratic King of France, and, later, against Spain. The 
two mercantilist aristocracies were arrayed against the two 
great mercantilist autocracies. In the long run, the ari»- 
tocracies triumphed, and autocracy recei\'ed a blow from which 
it never recoveretl. Although certain featim>8 of the con- 
flict are familiar to every one who has studi^nl .American his- 
toiy, the broader aspects of this world-contest need to be 
emphasized. 

French Interest Divided. — To France, the naval and co- 
lonial wars again.st Fingland and Holland were inendy “sidi^ 
shows” conncctmi with the more gnuidioiS' miiitar>‘ con- 
flicts n which Louis XI\’ and Louis X\’ engtigisi with their 
neighliors on the Continent of B»‘tween the years 

1689 and 1763 there wen> four such wars: the War of the 
League of Augsburg (1689 1697). the War of the Hpanish 
Succession M702 ITKL, the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-1748), and the .S<*ven Years’ War (1736-1718),* In 

‘ These wars have Uv-n wentioned. so far as (heir C'oattnentol aspeeta 
are coneemisl. in f h.ipo rs VI and MIL 
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each caae, the French King wan so deeply interested in ob- 
taining territoiy in Europe and humbling his ndghbors 
that he paid comparatively little attention to what was hap- 
ficning on the high stas or across the ocean. And in each 
case England was to be found in the ranks of the Powers op- 
f) 08 od to France, usually taking a small part in the military 
cam|>aigns on the (.’ontinent, but sending warships and troops 
to attack the French colonies. 

Naval Aspect of die War of the League of Augsburg. — It 
was in the third of his ambitious wars of European conquest 



Tin: "i.oi is XIV 

Onuf of UitP < triin4 Mimurch*# WAriihi|if, 


that IxMiis XIV of France found hiniw‘lf opposed by En^aial 
for the first time. So confident , however, wa« he in the m^t 
of his matchless army and the prowess of hhi navy* that he 
' At (h» time h® hml almost 400,0011 addien and 00.000 aai'afs. 
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entered the combat single-handt'd agmnst Austria, Holland, 
Sweden, Spain, and sc'veral minor enemies, in a<ldition to 
England. At the outset, his optimism set^med to b«* justifitnl. 
While his annies were holding their own on the ('ontinent, 
his battle-fleet defeattHl a (‘ombined forci‘ of English and 
Dutch warshi[>s in the English Chanm^l. So much English 
merchant shipping was captured or destroyeil that the mom 
timid of English tradt^rs took to sailing unde r falsi' colors in 
order to escafK^ the French '‘privati*t'r8” or commerce raiders. 
Privati'oring, tha is lO say. si'iiding out private ships to 
pn'v u}xui the enem\ 's commen*t', was a very im|K»rtant 
featim' in this as in the following wars, and it was practisiHl 
by the English as well tis by tlu^ French. 

Fnnvh Sea-Finnr Weakcnol. F(»r a time it was feanxl 
in London thai Louis XI \’ would use a gn»at Hei*t, like the 
Armada sent out by Spain a century earlier, to laial an in- 
vading army in England, t >ni‘e again nature (‘nine to Hritain's 
aid, just as m loKS, wli(*n a storm had Ih'IixhI defeat the 
Siianish Ann ida. Part of th<‘ French Ihs t was sc^atterixl by 
a 2 :Jile; then, with less than fifty shi[>s, Uh' French admiml 
was gallant, or foolhardy. en<»ugli to attaek an Anglo-Dutcli 
array of twne the si/e, and the msults were Hhat might 
have Ixxn (*xtKxte<l. After this difsister. Dans XIV allowed 
Ills ( nemies to siiil tla* high si as unmoh sti^d. Ht* wsts HjjMfuid- 
ing too much money on inilitarv campaigns to s[>are the 
funds ni'cded to repair the lohs<»s his navy had suffenxl. 

Thi It If in America , — Meanwhile, across the Atlantic, 
a colonia war was Dang fought in North America. 'Flio 
conflic*^ was di^scrilKxl by the English I'olonists as King 
Williams War, IxTaiisf' William 111 was then nagning. 
The Clinch colony of Aiwlia (Nova Scotia) was C'ompiercxl 
by a iiaval ex|>fxiition from Boston, and thi* Fnuich, on the 
other hand, .stirred up Indian triD*s to attack Kew EnglaiKi 
towns. 

Treaty of Rymckk, 1697. — Am far as the oolites were 
concerned, it was an indecisive war. By the 'Rreaty of 
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Ryswick (1697) France recovered Acadia and ako regained 
Pondicherry, a French trailing po«t in India, which had 
been taken by the Dutch. French sea power, however, could 
not l>e restored so easily. 

n War of the Spanish Succession, 1703-1713. — The peacae 
was in reality nothing more than a truce. than five 

years <4aj)sc‘d bi fon* Fraru‘<* wa** again at war with the coali- 
tion of (ireat Britain Holland, Austria, and other States. 
This time, however, S{iain was lu*r ally, for Ixniis XIV luid 
plne<*d his grandson on the throne of Sjwiin. Indc^, the 
pritu’ipiil issue to lx* tiecidixl was whether Spain, wdih her 
rich <*<»lonuil emj«n\ should lx* allowixl to fall into the grasp- 
ing hands f»f the BourlKin dynasty. A unitixl Fniner^-Spanish 
ejnpin\ or (*v(^n an allianec U^twmi the two ountric'S, would 
l>e tiHi |x>w^(Tful Uith on land and on s<"a for the comfort of 
other nations. lit^sides. the S[mnish colonii^ in Ann‘rica would 
prolml>ly lx* thniwn ofx n to Fnmch trade. whilf» other foreign 
ineniiants would «*ontinue to Ix^ oarrixl out. That such fears 
wen* not imaginary, was provisl when a Fnuwh company 
was grantcNl the f‘xelusivc‘ right t^) sell mgro sbvw to Sjmliish 
Ameriea. llie Kngitsh wen* tirmiy rmilvcxl to pnnent 
Sjmin's possewions from lx»coming the pro}x*rty of tlie 
Fnnah. 

Quftn Anm\^ M ar rii Aiiimon. - In America the War 
of the Spanish Sueeessiun was known as Qiuoii Anne s War. 
It was almost a duplicate* of the first colonud conflict. Onec 
mon* the* n^dskin allies of the Fn*iieh hunuxl Yaiikco towns, 
Avhilc* the English again coiiquenxl Acadia. 

England'^ Superwr Seci-/*ofA‘T, - England was now" clearly 
au|X'rior to her em*iny in sea«jx>w*<^r, sinco louis XIA’ with 
all his enonnous military" expcmditiires could not afford to 
fit up a stixing battle-flcx»t. (. onmiuently, the Englit^ were 
able to plunder the Fre nch West indies, seiie ^fiantsh treasure 
ships homeward tx>und from Ainerira, and capture fioiii 
Sjxiin the island of Minorca in the Aledite^rranean and the 
commanding fortre^ of (Jibraltar. 
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Treaty of Utrecht , 1713. — When peace was concluded at 
Utrecht in 1713, Louis XIV succec*ded in maintaining his 
grai^dson's riglit to the Spanish throne. England, howev<*r, 
did not come out of the war eni[)ty-handed. (1) This time, 
the Freneli (H>lony of At iulia remained in English possc'ssion; 
it was henceforth known as Nova Scotia (2) Franc(‘ r<»cog- 
nized England’s claims to Newfoundland and the territor>’ 
aromid Hudson Bay.^ (3) From Spain England receivt*d 
Minorca and the exceedingly valual)le naval !)ase of (iibral- 
tar. (4) Finally, England obtained a contract (known as 
the ‘‘Asiento”) to supply the Spanish colonies in America 
with 4800 African negro slaves a year, for thirty \'ears, and 
also to s^'iid one shipload of merchaiulisc' annually to lx* sold 
in Spanish America. 

This last-mentioned concession affonled an opportunity 
not only for a considerabl<» amount of legitimate trade, but 
also for a great deal of smuggling. The one ship scmt each 
year to Spanish America earrii‘d a hea\ ier load of goods tlian 
the contract allowed, and additional merchandise wm secretly 
brought to it in small lK)ats from the English colony of Jamait^ 
to replace what was sold, so that the *‘one ship*^ appeared to 
have the marvelous faculty of never Ix^coming empty. 

Speculation in England: The South Sea Bubble. — The 
right of trading wnth Spanish America and the islands in the 
Pacific was granted by the British government to a stock 
company, 'The South Sea Company,'’ with remarkable results. 
The speculators who controlled the South Sea C'ompany 
were not content with the profits to }ye gained by commerce. 
They arranged to pay, with shares of the company's stock, 
the entire national debt of Great Britain, amounting to over 
a quarter of a billion dollars. The intc^rest which the govern- 
ment would pay the company on the national debt could 
then be used to pay dividends on the company's stock. 
Hoping to zEiake fabulous fortunes by sharing in the profits 

^ Also to the small island of St. Kitts or St. Chrtiitoplier, iii the West 
Indies. 
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of the company’s financial jugglery, people rushed to buy 
stock and the j)rice of shares soared to dizzy heights. Seeing 
the success of this venture, unscrupulous or foolhardy finan- 
ciers floaUKl new joint-sto<'k companies by the score, promis- 
ing to pay enonnous <livi<lends on every' imaginable sort of 
enterprise, from jraving stiwts to making perpetual mo- 
tion machines. Hundre<ls of millions of dollars were simk 
by harebrainrH.! investors in glittering gct-rich-quick schemes. 
Then? could Ik? only one result. In a few months many of the 
frauds were exixwc-d. A panic struck the stock market in the ^ 
year 1720, and along with other bubbles the “South Sea 
Bubble” burst. Men who had bought shares at £1000 apiece 
were glad to sell for £133. 

Speculation in France: John Law. — .Almost exactly the 
same thing happened in France. A Scottish gambler and 
speculator by the name of John Ijiw persuaded the French 
tiovernment that he had a “system” whereby the huge debt* 
piled up by lA)uis XIV could Ik? paid off and the monarchy 
saved from bankrupU-y. With the government’.s backing, 
ijc started a royal Imnk and floated a stock company to mo- 
nopolize French colonial trade. At the same time he sought 
to |)ay the royal debt by issuing shares of stwk in exchange 
for the promi.s8ory notes which the government had given its 
cntlitors. As in England, there was a mat! scramble to buy 
shares, and then came a panic which left French investors 
.sadder but wiser — and jioorer. 

The English South Sea Bubble and John Law’s "Company 
for the Indies” have lK«en mentiomxl imrtly because they show 
how far capitalism had develoijed by the first quarter of the 
<*ight<H‘nth century, an»l partly iK'cause they reveal the finan- 
cial int<?rests involved in the oighttHmth-century struggW 
for colonies anti commerce. Merchants, noblemen, 
ment officials, cabinet ministers, even inonan'hs themselves, 
hatl economic stakes as well as patriotic pride ia Ihe douaiwo®* 
overseas. 

* Three hillinii livron, equivalent to alnwit six hundred ndUinn dollars. 
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War of the Austrian Succession. — AfU'r a long breathing- 
spell of thirty-one years,* Frants and Cireat Britain resuimxl 
their struggle in 1744, during the War of the xViistriari 
Succession, (ireat Britain and Holland tiH>k the part of Aus- 
tria, while Fmnee sup[x>rted Freilerick tlie (Jnat of Prussia.*^ 
Poorly e<iuip{K^d and badly ueglcndtHl as it tlu* Fnniehj 
navy iweivt'd orders to prepan' for a gmnd invasion of Eng- 
land. The ex^X'dition, however, never started, nor did Fraiux* 
sc^riously challengt* her enemy's stw-janver. In America,* 
the British colonists, with the assistance of British war- 
siiips caidiinHl the Fn'nch fortn'ss of Louisburg (at the en- 
trance t4> the (lulf of St. Lawnuiee), whence the Frruich hatl 
Ikh'ii sending out privat<M'rs to prey on British <‘omm(Tce. 
To balance this loss, the French ffH)k jKiKsoision of Aladms. 
an im|K»rtant British |fK>st in India. Both phui's wen* nv 
turned to th(‘ir former owners by th«* |x*ai*t* tn'aty of Aix-la- 
ChafX'lIe in 1748. 

FHKXCH At T<K RA< V MKKTH DKrEAT 

The Seven Years^ War, 1766 1763. — The <lerisive eombat 
wa.s still to come. And it came with the Sc'Vf'n Years’ War 
(1756-1763). In EurojK', the struggle* was n^ally a et>n- 
tinuation of an old (juarrel Fn*ilerick the ( jn^at of 

Prussia and Maria Therem of Austria.* CuriouHly enough, 
in this conflict France fought side by side with her fonner 
enemy, Austria, and with Russia, Swetlen, and Saxony, 
whereas < ireat Britain, always to lx* l<K>ktsl for on the oppo- 
site side, was the ally of Prussia. So acute had their rivalry 

Before war broke out l)eiween France and Enidand there wax an un- 
^ *'The War of Jeiikinx' Ear,’ lx?tween Engtand and 

^Vin, in i^ch the British made assaults on Spanish c^^lotitai but effected 
no pemiam ny 

* The Eun>[M i)A aspects of the war have Iwen dewrrilxjd m CJhapter 
YIII, pp 204-20; ^ 

»In Amcrioa th. wnkwas filled ’'King Georg’s War*’ {1744-174»). 

♦ See Chatter M H , {1|^, 206-208. 
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become, that Franco and ICngland drew ( ho svvorcl in America 
and in India ami on the seas two years Ix'fora war was tlo- 
clarcd in Euroix*. 

The French and Indian HVir in America. — - In Ain<Ticu, (lie 
conflict was call('<l the “Fn'tich aiul Indian War.” It In'Ran 
in 17A4, when the Frcncli cnpturo<t a fort wliich English 
colonists had built «m the sjjot where the city of Pittsburgh 
now stands. Englaiul roplie<l by standing (h‘iM*raI HradticM-k 
with 30tX) regular soldiora from the mother-country to nv 
capture the place. llraddfK'kV trwips, unfortunaUdy for 
them, wen' used to Euroiiean hut tie-fields, anti when th<*y 
were a.ssailed in the luiilst of a coltmial forest by unsct'ii Fn’nch 
and Indian .sharpshtHtters, and heart! tlw bl(K»tl-eiir<iling war- 
whoojw of the .savages, (hey broke into termr-stricken flight, 
leaving Ix'himl them a thousand tlt'ad and woundtd. During 
the same year, an anny from Ala-ssuchusetts t<M»k iKtssession 
of certain disputtsl di.strict.s in Xova Scotia anil from that 
region ruthlessly tran.s|K»rted 7000 French settlers to the 
British colonies; it is this episotlc which Istngfellow haa im- 
mortalized in his ptK’ni “Evangeline.” 

The following years witnes.sed cam|)aigns in .\mcriea t>n a 
scale far .surpaasing anything in previous colonial wars, 'fhe 
French now' had alxmt 00,000 colonists fantl various frientlly 
Indian tril»es) to dn:w on; the British, almost 2,000,0(X) col- 
onists lx«ides reinforceiiM'nts fn»m across tlw oc<*aii. Ainax- 
ing as it may st'cin at first sight, the French, though vastly 
outnumlK'red, were so su|)erior in militaiy' organization and 
energj’ that at first they were able to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country'. 

In 1757, however, one of the abh-st of all British statesmen, 
the famous William Pitt (Fiarl of Chatham), became Ijcad of 
the British cabini't' and aroiLiHNi his countrymen both at home 
and in the colonies fo put forth a suirreme frffort, S(XR> 
British regular and oolonial armies were on their nray to cap- 

' Pitt was not priine minivtiT in name, hut he ih-ei led the policin 
the government. .\i wcji)>tle wa* noroiaally inemier. * 
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ture the French forts of Louisburg, Duquesne (renamed Fort 
Pitt, from which comes the name Pittsburgh), Niagara, and 
Ticonderoga. British wanthifis conveyed General Wolfe with 
7000 men up the St. I^awrencc? to assail the proud citadel of 
Queliec. This was indeed a difficult enterprise, because the 
heights on which the frown- 
ing fortress stwKl were held 
by a larg*’ garrison. Only 
by leading his men, uniler 
cover of {larkm-ss, u|> a 
ste<‘p bank to the plateau 
Indiind the city an<l then 
debating the surpriseil de- 
fenden* in a pitch»-<l battle, 

«jid Wolfe succe<*tl in carry- 
ing the fortn*ss. Turn-e 
woumltHl, he liviMi just long 
eriougii to hear tiie slnml 
“They run.” an<l to 1 m- in- 
fornie<l that it wa.H not his 
own tnM>(is btit the »'neiny 
who ran. .After Wolfe's 
victory at QueUc vl7.'»0», t;t;NKK,%i. wokke 

the coiKpiest of Montreal 

and other French stnmghohls in America was comiiarativcly 
easy. 

The Contest in India. - - In the meantime, the French and 
Engli.xh h^t India t'om]>aniea had lieen engage*! in quite a 
difT**rent tyjs* of contrast in India. I’nlike North America, 
India was a very tlen.sely po|Hi)nt«Hl and, in an oriental way, 
a highly civiliml tnipical country, where colonisation waa 
otit of the question. The few F^uro|ieans who enteral India 
came not aa settlers but as merchant.^, satisfied to establish 
trading poets along the coast, with warebotj^ for goods and 
soraetimee also with forts for defensti. England, France, 
Holland, and Portugal all hatl such poets. 
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Dupleiz. — Toward the middle of the eighteenth century the 
power of the native Emperor of India weakened, and the empire 
fell into such a state of anarchy, with local princes asserting 
their independence and quarreling with one another, that an 
ambitious official of the French East India Company saw an 
opportunity for something more than trade. Taking on the 
airs of an oriental sovereign, this man, Dupleix by name, 
raise<l an anny of “.Sepoys" or native soldiers, and began to 
interfere in the alTairs of the native nilers. Soon he suo- 
ieetled by skillful diplomacy in putting on the thrones of two 
imin)rtant states upstart princes who would do his will, with 
the result that through them he (x>uld rantrol most of southern 
India. Thanks to Dupleix, France seenunl in a fair way to 
accfuire political masteiy' of the gn^at enipire. 

Robert Vlur. — More than a match for Dupleix at the 
crafty game <>f Mating up {mppet princes was Robert Clive, 


a youttg Englishman who 
had IxM^u sfnt out to India 
as a clerk but who turned 
out tol)eanetnpiit'-l>uilder. 
In the year 1751, with a 
mere handful of soldiers, 
this youth auda<iously 
marehetl into the ca}>ital 
of one of the staUw which 
had fallen mid«'r Fn-nch 
ctMJtrol, and there he held 
out ngain.'^t a large native 
army until with the help 
of re<'nf«reeinents the 
British could ovi'rthrow 
th(! pro-French ruler and 
set up a proU'gt'? of their 
own. England thus gained 



control of the rt^on called the Carnatic. Duf^ix went 
home in disgrace. 
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After a vacation of two years in England^ Clive return<xl 
to India in 17o6 only to discover that an Englisli trading |X)st 
at Calcutta, in tl^e delta of the (tangi's River, ha<l l>een «<'iml 
by the hot-teiniXTcti young Imlian ‘‘nawab/* or viceroy, of 
Bengal. Worsi' still, this same nawab had crowxleil 146 
Englishmen into a small and ill-ventilate<l diingtxm to <lie of 
suffocation on a hot an<l sultry night. Only 23 survivetl to 
tel! the tale of that fearful exjxuience. Clive promptly ix^ 
eapturcnl ('aleutta. appropriated a near-by French trading 
post, and dt^tVated tlu' troublo-inaking nawab in tlie fuiiHius 
battle of Plassey ll7o7h though the nawab’s army outnum- 
bertnl his own by twinity to one. It was tlien an easy matter 
to depose the nawab, set up a more friendly priinx^ to nde 
Bengal in his steafl, and extort from th<» new nawab a gtmercnis 
“indemnity.*' Cliv(^ siiw to it, alsin that his own jXK»k<*ts wen* 
well filled. Against the Freneh |x>sts to the sfiuthwanl he next 
sent his victorious tr<K>j>s. Ih'fon* the end of th«' Sinen Years* 
War in 1763,Cireat Britain luul taken the French forts in India. 

Sea-Power. — Had there Im'cu a fK)werful French luivv 
sailing the high seas, the historian might have rpiite aT)othtT 
stor>' to tell. The Freneh however, which I/mis X\' was 
planning to mnl across the ( 'haiuiel ngniri^i Knglaiai, was 
badly defeated and partly <h»str<»v<Hl in (^uiixTon Bay, on the 
coast of France, l>y a larger Kiiglish flix t (175!B. DuriJig 
the later years of the war, the sup^rif^r British navy swa»pt 
French eommrrcp from the srw, wliile one by one the Fixmeh 
colonies were Ijeing masiere<l. Though French and Stmnish 
privateers destroye<l or captunxi one imt of every ten British 
merchant Britain’s iiiereharit marine gattaxl much 

more than it lost, and the fotitulaiioris of British ix>mtner€!ml 
supremacy were firmly laid. 

Spain in the War. — Too late to l)e of rml help, Spain 
came to tlie aid of France in 1761. Efigland eciiild have 
askecl nothing 1 si ter. British naval expixlith>tis speedfly 
took i)os»e»8ion of Cuba and the Philippine Islil{idii» to ime 
as pawms at the p<*ace conference. 
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Peace of PariSt 1763. — At la«t France and Spain made 
peace? with Great Britain, lc?aving their reapeetive allies, 
Austria and Pnissia, to come to terms separately. The 
tn^aty of Paris (17(i3) left France with only a few pitiful 
frairnH'nts of the liroad colonial domains that Imd once been 
h('rH, A few small islands in the New World, a foothold on 
the African cH>asi, and half a doaen trading posts in India 
wen* all that remaineilJ To her rival, Gn^at Britain, was 
given the entin* St. Ijiwnnuce Valley f/'New' France*’ or 
Canada), together with tlie whole it*gion ls*tw#en the Appa- 
laehians an<l the Mississippi. Western ‘i^ouisiana,” that is, 
th<» western half of the Mtssissippi \'all«n% was ceded by 
Fran(‘e to Sjiain as com}Km.sation for Florida, which Spain 
had to yield to (beat Britain. In India, thougli the French 
returiHMl to th(*ir fonner tnuling jsjsts. it was as |KaeefuI 
merehiints, f^merless to oppose' the gn)wing stri‘ngth of their 
rivals. In sliort. Great Britain w:is not oijy niistn:'s» of the 
si'as hut thr‘ gn?at<*st of all c»olonial Powers. 

Indirect Effects of the Colonial Conflict — Three indirect 
GTeets of England's victory wen* of the utmost im})ortance: 

(1) The j)rinciple of autocratic goviTiiment w^as dLwrtHiit€?d 
and wcakeraHt. to a certain extent, by the fact that the tw^o 
gn'aU‘st autocratie colonifU nations, France and Simin, were 
unahU* to defend their txilonial einptn*s agidast the mercan- 
tilist aristwracy of England. 

(2) The Fnmeh government was left in an exhausted and 
practicidly liankrupt condition. As Chapter XH will show, 
the hanknjptcy of the Fre nch King le<i to a grc'at revolution in 
France, in 1789, and thus helpiMl to pit'imre the way for the 
ultimate downfall of autoera€*y. 

(3) The Seven Years’ War M to qtmnt'ls between £n|^d 
and her American TOlonic*s. llie defeat of the Frencii in 

• France retained Martinique tmtl Guadeloupe in flie Wi»t Indioii St* 
Pierre and Mtqueloti off the NewfoundlaiMl ( Soffe in Africa (teegid 
being annexed liy Great Britain), French iiuiana tti South Atnerioai ami 
ieveral trading atatioiia in India. 
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America gave the English colonists a feeling of greater strengt h 
and security, and made them less timid about opposing their 
mother-count r>^ *Mt)reover, the English government after 
the Seven Years’ War attempt^ni to enforce the mercantilist 
system of commercial regulations on colonial trade more 
strictly than before, much to the displeasure of the colonists. 
The result was the American Revolution of 1776. 

Like the French Revolution, the American War of Indtv 
pendence was of world-wide significance as a step away from 
autocracy and toward democracy. In the following chapt<*r8 
we shall deal with these revolutions in moit' tietail. In this 
connection they arc mentioned only for the par|x>se of show- 
ing how mercantilism, which had originally grown out of 
autocracy, not only caused a series of wars for (‘olonial su[)rem- 
acy, but in the long run heli3ed to undermine autocracy. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

L What were the first colonizing and commercial nationa of modem 
£uro|)e? 

When did the Dutch, French, and English become colonizing 

Wliy were colonies valued in the seventeenth and eiiditeenth 
oanturfee? 

4. What was '‘mercantilism”? On wliat principle did it rest? How 
widely iitma it adopted? What was its connection with sea-power? 

5. Was mercantilism an outgrowth of autocracy or of democracy? 
CkaiM it be reconciled with limited monarchy? What social classes were 
most ben^ted by mercantilism? 

6. How did aristocracies become allied against autocracies in the 
eommerci^ and colonial conflicts? 

7. Make a list of the chief warn waged in Europe from 1689 to 1763, 
and discuss the naval and colonial aspects of each. 

8. Indicate on a sketch-map the colonial boundanes of European 
Powers in North America in 1689. In 1713. In 1763. 

0* What did England gain by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713)? By the 
Treaty d Paris (1763)? 

10. Bbw did colonial speculation lead to financial panics in England 
andPranee? 

11. What was the “French and Indian W'ar'7 With what war on 
the contin^t of Europe was it identified? 
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12. Who were Montcalm and Wolfe? 

13. In what refsf>ectis did India differ frotil Ajq| 
pean colonisation and commerce? 

14. (3ontra»t the work of Dupleix in India wii 

15. What part did Spain play in the Seven Y 
l(k Disciiaa the effect « of the Seven Yean^ 

France, On the Engiiah <yolonic« in America. 

17. Horne jxiople have »aid that Englaml bt) 
by taking colonies frtun other countries. Mak 
wlonies acfpiinHl by England up U> 1763 and «c 
were originally colonised by the Flngliah or taken 
IH. Are the Philippine Islands valuable to us 
the colonies were valuable to European Powers t 
there still the some motives for gaining colonies? 
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PART III 

THE GREAT REVOLUTIONS 


ijmtoorcT|ON 

In onier to ex|>lain why p^^oplo nowaiiays no longer believe 
in clivim* ** -riglu fiutoeracy, ami why civilized nations have 
adojnod the pjirtic'ular fomts of deinmTaey that thev have, 
wi» nuiHt turn bac*k to the bvtu ^ of gn*at revolutions which 
heralded the end of the agt* of autocracy. 

The l>tUch Revolution against ^pain in the sixtc^enth cen- 
fur\ was one of tin- first imfmrtant blows struck against the 
divitic right of kings, but its tx>nscH(uenci*s were not so far- 
rfnu'hing tis tlu^se of the other n'volutions and therefore we 
ghall not to devote sjiecial attention to it.* 

More itnportiint were the four gn^at revolutions that fol- 
l(»wed' tlie twi; suec'essive revolutions in England during the 
eventeenth century; the American Revolution of 1776; and 
die F»^*uc!i Revolution of 1789. All four have been referred 
to in the premling chapters. They are now to l>r taken up 
in detail in the next four cliapters, so that we may vraee the 

*lii thr fixtwnth caitury the Netherlandii (which then induded Bd- 
»#i well as Hdlliiiwl) Wonfsed to the King ttf Spttia. Mont of the 
Dutch who Uveil in the northern part of the Kethi^daiiilSt adopted 

riilvijC}* religiouii letichtfipi and lieoMne Pnaestatitii. As ^mtmUmrn 
they bail retigtoiis grieviuice* aicsinst the King of 8|«iin, for he was a 
t jitfiolir, ^foreover, burdetWM^me taxes, etiminereial iwctricrfcioiwi, and 

**lwiH»tie government pnmded ecottomir and pdlitieal tnaaons for rebeb 
hon. llie Dutch deriared their indefiendenee tn 15SI astablkhid a 
h ileriil gfivemnumt with a prwident (Stadthdtkr) asid% eongwas {Ba* 
t u<^».(;cneral) at its head. Their ifide|ie»deii<» wia fcifi|ia% rseognixcil 
hy Spain in 1618. ITie aouihem pari of the Nethoriaids, that is, th# 
now eatled lleifium, leiiiaiiied under Spanidi (HiAsbtirf) rula^^?; ^ s' 
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iireakening of autocracy, the development of democratic ideis, 
and the gradual formation of democratic institutions* We 
shall begin with the two English revolutions; next we shall 
observe how America took up the struggle for liberty; and 
then, returning to the Old World, we shall set^ how the epoch- 
making revolt of the French people spread the principles of 
freedom like glowing firebrands throughout the Continent of 
Europe. 

Finally, in Chapter Fourteen, we shall turn our attention 
to a revolution which was accomplished not with bullets or 
bayonets, but with cotton and iron and steam. This was the 
Industrial Revolution. It was more gradual and less spectacu- 
lar than the other revolutions. It began in England lx?fore 
the time of the American ReigDlution; it continued during 
the period of the French Revolution and during the early 
part of the nineteenth centu^\^ In fact, it never i^ally came 
to a definite end. Though no glorious Imttle, no ‘‘shot that 
was heard round the world, no gallant deed of arms, oc- 
curred in ihis revolution, nevertheless it deserves to be classed 
with the others, because it helped to hasten the dawn of 
democracy. It did even more. It changed the everyday life 
of the common people, first in England, then in all civilized 
countries. Chiefly to it we owe our railways, steamships, fac- 
tories, machines, mines, big cities, furnaces, skyscrapers, apart- 
ment houses, steel warships, trade unions, cheap newspapers 
rapid postal service, multimillionaires, agricultural machinery 
— to mention at random only a few of its effects. In c^bh 
nation with the other revolutions, it was one of the principal 
factors in making the world what it is to-day. 



CHAPTER X 

AUTOCRACY IS OVERTHROWN IN ENGLAND 

'ATHY THB BNGUSH PURITANS RESnLLBD AGAINST AUTOCRACT 

Special Significance of file Englidi Revolution. — The 

English Revolutions of the seventeenth century were es- 
pecially significant. England’s example affected the rest 
of the world so powerfully and so permanently that evep & 
this day the political institipti^ of dozens of nations, fran 
Europe to America and far Japan, are deeply rooted in the 
history of sevcnteenth-centujy England. 

Reasons for the English Revolution. — Several facts should 
be borne in mind as reasons why a revolution oficurred in 
England in the seventeenth century; 

(1) England’s autocratic Kings did not have large rogal 
armies. Thanks to her insular position, England did not need 
large military forces for defense. If the EngUdi King 
Charles 1 had commanded an army like that of the French 
King Louis XIV, he mig^t never have lost his crown or 
his head. 

(2) The Kings who ruled England during the first part 

of tlM seventeenth century were tacking in abHUy. James I 
(1602-1625), the first of the Stuart dynasty in Eng^tend, was 
so undignified and awkward in appearance, so cowardly in 
face of peril, that people were merely amused ch* irritated when 
he claimed to possess absolute, autocratic auihmity by a 
“divine right.” His son, Charles 1 (1625-I6|^, was mfipe 
kingly in appearance and more manly ifi.'chariinfjr, but he 
made the mistak^ of telling tlm puUic thal he rias an hlito- 
cratic sovereign. A vriser man would have wM^jhd absoliitr 
nower and sidd , nothing about it. v » 
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(3) Moreover, there weiv religious returns for }K>pular 
dislike of the Stuart King^j. During the sixteenth ixuitury 
large numbers of ini<ldlcMdass Englishmen had adopted Cal- 
vinistic doetrines.‘ Hecaust‘ they ilesinnl a “punu’’ (that is, 
simpler and less ritualistie^ form of worshij), tlu\se tHH)[)le are 
usually called Puritons. '1 hen wen* thrn* kiruis of Puritans, 
(a) Some wislieii to reform tlie Anglican (luirch from the 
inside, by doing away with eeremoni<*s^ altars. s*aUu*s. cruci- 
fixes, paintings, and staiiaai-glass windows, th^ A second 
group of Puritans wished to alxdish the Anglican system of 
bishof)s and arehbishoi>s, and establish instead tiie Presby- 
terian form of cfuireli-organization. Tlu‘s<‘ were the Prt'sby- 
terians. (e) The thin! group eonsisted of Indc|x‘ndents or 
rk'paratists, \Vlio desir(‘<l t(» separate from the Anglican < 'hurch 
and form inde|X‘ndcnt . silf-govcrning congregat ions, free 
from all control. All thr(*e of these* grou|>s of Ihiritans w‘ere 
bitterly hostile to King diaries I, Iw'causi* hf» ap}M>iat4Hl 
non-Puritan bisho|>s and Im^cuus** he tri**«l to enforce the 
us<* of religicius ceremonies which the Puritans detested. 

(4) There were also iconornie //nVruao v. iilanit the 
consent of Parliament. James I and diarlts* I im{ios4*d new 
taxes, which Ixirc nu>st heavily on the mercliants. shi|K>wnei^, 
manufacturers, an<l other inhhlh^laswH townsmen. Such 
tax(.*s simply added fuel to the fire, since* the middle elassea 
were already infuriated by religious oppression. 

(5) All these factors eombiuHl to reinforce* the imlHiral 
oppomtwn to the King. The English Parliament had never 
been completely strangled, as tiu‘ French Estates-iieneral 
had Ix-en. Parliament still claimed the riglit to make the 
laws and imixise the taxes. As the majority of meml>ers in 
the House of fk>mmon8 were Puritans, the Puritan middle 
classes V>elieved there would be little to fear if only Parlia- 
ment could control the government. 

I Attenifits of Charles I to Rule without Parliament ~ King 
Charles 1 was just as obstinately determined toaasert his owf 
‘ Hee Chapter IV, pp. 13, 120. 
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authority as the Piuitaus were to uphold Parliainent* Afta* 
quarreling with three* suecessive Parliaments during the first 
four yearn of his reign, he n^lved to get along without any 
Parlianuuit at all, as ('ardinal liiehelieu and Ijouis XIII were 
doing in France, For eleven years (1629^-1640) he succeeded 
in ruling England by autwratic methods, without a Parliar 
inent. 

The English jK»ople submittcHl, though there was rebellion 
iti their hc^arts. The Pn*Hbvterians in Scotland, however, 
bdilly took up anus against the King. In fright, King 
duirhs m‘stablmbe<l Pfirliainent, in the year 1640, and 
proinifHsl never to new taxes without its consent, 

Fiirliainent iletiiandcHi alsti that he promise never to appoint 
ral>in(^t ministers without its approval, and tliat he give up 
his aufm^ntie eotnmand over the army. These refoniis, if 
granted, would have* pul an end {o autiK'raey in England. 

Outbreak of Revolutioou — Rat Iter than surrender his 
authority tamely, King t'liarh^ chose* to tight. Parliament 
wjis i^pially rmdute and raised troofis in readinesis for a 
-struggle. Finally, in the year Hi42, the King’s soldiers and 
tin* Purl lament ar>* forws came to blows. The **Puritaj' 
itevolulkm’^ {1642 KRiO) had l>egun. 


TIIK niUTA.V uKvoie riox si itkbos — axd rAlLS 

The ‘‘Cavaliers” at first Successful - At the outset the 
fortuiH*s of Imitle favoml the "‘('avaliei's’* fsiipixirterB of the* 
King), The noblemen aiul the country s(|iiires who loyally 
rallicHl around the royal standard marie splendid cavaliyinen, 
Hiace most of them had practiced riding, hunting, shootings 
and huicing as their favorite sports. 

The “Roundheads” finally Victorious. — Opposed to the 
( 'avalicrs were the 'iloundheads’’ * or ^uppor||irs of Parlia* 
aient. Most of them were bourgeois Puritans from the towns 

^ This ntekname wm given them Ijecause the Piiritatis wore their haii^ 
«hort. in^ead of in long curls which were then In vogue. 
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uid mi(ldle*class Puritan farmens. Among them were also 
a few noblemen, but only a few. Their troops were at first 
poorly organis'd and inexperienced. The tide of battle 
turned in favor of the Roundheads during the third year of 
the war, when an earnest Puritan army oflleer by the name of 
Oliver Cromwell reorganized the revolutionary troops. The 



CAVALIERS AXD RArxDHriADS 


Tills cartoon, published in 1042, shows C^Evutiers si Um left urgliit their dog; 
to attack the Roundheads' dog, at the right. SoUm Iba difcreiioe in tho oos- 
tumea of the Cavaliers and Roundheads. 

Cavaliers were utterly routed, and the King himself was 
taken captive (1646). 

The Separatists Seize Power. — Xo sooner had the Round- 
beads achieved v'etory than they broke up into factions. 
And soon the most radical faction, the Separatists, seized 
control of the government. They complete<l the Revolution 
by beheading King ('harles I (1646) and declaring England a 
Commonwealth. The C'^jmmonwealtb was a republic, at 
ktait in name, but it was not a democracy. The Separatist 
army officers who contndled Uie government did not dare 
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hold a free election, for they knew that the maas of the 
population opposed their rule. They were kept in power 
by the army, not by the will of thffi people. 



EXErtTfOX or KIXO CHAIllJEf* I 


King Cli«ri4Mi k stmitt fo l«r lik m thB Miidk fdkown «l 
the right. Th# gigetitimiint. one of whom murkm m me* tlmiid 
grimly behind hijit. A crowd of fpocutiori mny bt i««ii in tlio 
iMirkfitiund. 

^fititary IHeUUonkip of Oftver Cromu>eU. — At length, one 
the Bcparatiat general — Oliver Cromwell net himedl 
"» «» a milit-ary dictator. Cromwell waa on« of the most 






oLr\T:n ohomwi^ 1 1, cc'nfkrrino with i.awyf.hf 

Em a eomM" <^r f ht* r-5E-Ku»«‘'« 'I h** U *'C R‘* f*n f h** im.'iijftcaMi jstai»*l ft>r Caruluu* R^ji CCJhaH^^ 
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interesting characters in the wlM>le ditiima. Before the Bev' 
olution he had been simply a prosperous farmer, and a tnetn* 
ber of the House Commons, but the great uf^eaval made 
him a leader — first a victorious general, then supreme master 
ui England. He was a man of iron will, fiery temper, stem 
convictions — not a cultured aristocrat. His voice was 
sliar|> and unpleasant, his face mddy, his features irregular 
Imt strong. Biblical phrases were ever on bis lips. He 
s]H)ke and acted as though he Ix^iieved God bad chosen him 
as a s{>ecial represenUitive. 

Few Englisli moiiarchs have shown greater ability than 
« *livcr < ‘romwell in promoting progjs'rity, enforcing law, and 
van<|nishing fon*ign enemies. But even (’rt>mweU found it 
imi>*».s-<ihle to pnnidc a miccessfu! .«uJ»titutc for the old form 
of g«»vcrnment. Many of the common jxjople desired a mon- 
l)ecau»e they wcfre accu»tome<l to it. On the otlwr 
hand, many <*f the soldiers hated the vciy thought of a King. 
C romwell tried to find a compromise that would please both 
tlic conservative iieople and the republican soldiers. 

• rotnmll an Jjord FnAeclar, 1 60 S- I OSS. — C'romwcll and his 
.s\i]iportiT« drew up a written constitution, which they called 
ar. “instrunient of C;ovenHnent.” This was the first written 
constitution adopted by any important imjdem nation. 
According to the •’Inslnuncnt of Government” England was 
a t 'ommonwealth or Ri'puhlic in theory. There was to be no 
King, no scepter, no crown. But Oliver CromweD, who 
rcceivcil the title of “Ix>rd Protector” for life, was a King in 
all hut name. He had most, of the authority that Charles 1 
hud lost. He had even the rifdit to name his own sucoeasor. 
'Phe old institution of Parliament was revived, with a few 
tiKKlifications, The new Parliament, however, was little 
K'tt4'r titan a farce, llie noblemen would not acoept seats 
in the new House of I<(Mrds. The House of Qmaoiom was ao 
unmanageable that Cromwell impatiently disadhred it, ord«red 
new ( lections, and dissolved it again. In idtort, CrorawdB 
•x'camr in praetice an autocratic dictator. Hb autocracy was 
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successful because he Was an extraordinarily able statesman 
and because he had an irresistible army at his command. 

Collapse of the Commonwealtii. — The true weakness of 
the new form of government was revealed after Oliver Crom- 
well’s death (1658). To take his place a genius was needed, 
and none w’as found. Oliver’s son, Richard, who became 
Protector, was only a well-intentioned young man, not a 
genius. He was too weak to control the ambitious generals 
who aspired to become dictators, the republicans who dreamed 
of trying new political experiments, the royalists who wished 
to restore the Stuart Kings, and the Presbyterians who planned 
to force their particular creed on the whole country. Rich- 
ard Cromwell was at least modest enough to admit his weak- 
ness and abdicate. 

The Restoration, 1660. — For a time it seemed probable 
that England would be the victim of successive military 
dictators. One of the generals, however, ordered the election 
of a new Parliament. The new Parliament* immediately 
invited Charles II, son of the unfortunate Charles I, to return 
to England and ascend the throne of his father. The Com- 
monwealth came to an end. By the Restoration of the 
Stuart dynasty (1660) the work of the Puritan Revolution 
was imdone — at least so it seemed at the time. Charles II, 
was welcomed home with blazing bonfires and with joyous 
ringing of belb. England slipped back into the old habits. 
Puritanical prohibition against dancing and merry-making 
were forgotten. AnJINIbt bishops returned to their cathe- 
drals. Nobles regained their estates. Once more Angli- 
canism was the state religion, wliilc Puritans were persecuted. 
Parliament was restored just as it liad been in the old days. 

Permanent Results of the Puritan Revolution. — Never- 
theless, the traces of the Puritan Revolution could not be 
entirely erased. Many a ruined church and many a crumbling 
abbey remained to remind Englishmen of the intolerant 

‘Strictly speakinir, it was not a " Parliament’' but a ‘‘Ckmvention, " 
because it was summoned without royal authority. 
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Puritan soldiers who had smashed the itained-ghisB windows 
and demolished the altars. Many a nobleman remembered 
that his silver-plate Iwd been sold diuing the war, or that his 
estate had been seised by Roundheads. The upper classes- 
had learned to dread popular revolutions. Ever afterwards 
they sought to avoid civil wars. The aristocracy’s determi- 
nation to prevent future uprisings of the people may be re- 
garded as one important effect of the Puritan Revolution, j 



Frtm TniitM **Soeiai Bw jmwuMMm ttf 

and G. P. Pwimm't Smm . 


PCRITAN 80LD1ER8 TRANSFORMING A CHURCH 
Why i« on« •aldisr r«iiioviiig the crucifix from the elUur? 
Why are the otbeni breaking down the railing? In mMXty 
caaee the atnined giaa« windows were broken. W^hy? 


In the second place, the tyranny of Cromwell’s army tau|^ 
the English people to abhor militarism. In the third place, ^ 
the medieval idea that oppressive monarchs could be deposed 
liad been revived by the Revolution. The ri|[jht of revolu- 
tion was soon employed again, but this time the upper dnsana 
took good care to avoid a general pc^ular ufdieavmL 

THB BBCOND RBVOI.VTION StcOUni 

Autocratic Spirit of Phartos II and JamM lL<>-Di8a8troiM» 
had been the attanpt of Charles I to make hinwdf an. 
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autocratic monarch, the Stuart Kings who ruled Kngland after 
the Restoration still cherished the vain hope of fastening 
autocracy upon the countrj*. Charles II {UKK)-lt»85) and 
James 11 (1685-1688) were at heart no less autocratic than 
Jafnes I and Charles I had Ikhti. It is han-ly iM)ssil)Ie that 
they might have succet'ded. had they lanm mi'n of ditTcnnit 
tM*. Charles II and James II, however, found the undor- 
takinif too much for their strength. Their failun- meant the 
defeat of divine-right monarchy and th(' triumpli of parlia- 
inentarA,' government. Hecause it was the turning fioint it: 
the long struggle against autocracy, the ctmtest tw-tween the 
restoretl Stuarts and their |M*ople is worth an explanation. 

Charles IPs Treaty with Louis XTV. - Ha<l tlie general 
public known the ival aims of Charles II. tht*y woiiltl proba- 
bly have ri.sen in anus against him. Hut they were not let 
into the secret when Charles signet! a trt'aty ntlTlb with 
Louis XIV of France, when by he pn»misc<l to join the ( ’atho- 
lic Church oftenly, and to aid 1/Ouis in the latter's wars, in rts- 
turn for an annual subsidy of £2tK).(HK) and the promise of 
French military aid to crush any ri*l>ellion which might arist? 
in England. Imagine the indignatifm which would have 
burst forth, had the pt^ople r<'aliz«*<l that their own King wan 
making England virtually u va-ssal ofi her chief rival, France, 
and at the same time planning to establish autocracy and 
Catholici.sm in England by mean.s of foreign aid. 

Origin of the Two-party Syston. — .Vs ('harles II Inul no 
legitimate chihlren, the heir to the throne was his brother 
Jam<*s. Ih'caua^ he was known to Is* a Catholic jis well an 
a lx:liever in autocracy, Jam<*8 wa.s much more unfHipular than 
Charles. One party in Parliament even pi'«|X)«4*d to pass a 
law, the “Exclusion Bill,” which would delmr James from 
inheriting the crown. In the debate over the Fbcciuitioti Bil^;^ 
the memljcra of Parliament became pretty clearly scjiarated 
into two great factions. Tlie origin of the two-party system 
in England may Iw traced back to this division of opinion. 
There could be only two parties on such a question ; the answ er 
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must be either yes or no. The bill to exclude Janies was 
favored by almost tlie same groups that had supported the^ 
Roundhead cause in the Puritan Revolution, namely, the 
middle-class Dissenters,* led by a few great noblemen. The 
pro-cxclusionist party was called by a nickname — “WTiig” 
-- which hmi formerly been applied to rebellious Presby- 
t<>rian.s in Scotland. On the other side were the “Tories,” 
(consisting chiefly of wuntrj' clergymen, noblemen, squires, 
and, in general, p(*ople of (conservative tendencies, who re- 
ganhed the time-honored tradition of h(creditao' monarchy 
a-s something too sjicrtHl to Ik* Uuni)en d with. lietter submit 
to a (’atholie inonan*h, they said, than bring about a civil 
war by trying to (lepriv«f Jana's of his hereditaiy rifdits. 
The Tories were not strong enough to |)revent the Exclusion 
Bill from lading pa.s.s(sl l>y the ('ommons, but in the House of 
D)rds they outmimlK'n'd the Whigs and rejeeUnl the Bill. 

Itolh parties Angered bg Jamen II . — When James II 
came to the throne, in he wxm antagonized even the 

Tor!e.s wh(» had d(*fended his claims. He defied Parliament 
hy issuing, on his own authority, “Declarations of Indulgence” 
which iwactically nullifled the laws against Catholics and 
l*ix>te.‘*tant Di-ssenters. He aptxiinted Catholics as public 
oflicials and army offic'ers. By these measures he angered 
Whigs and Tories alike. The Whigs were furious at his dis- 
regard of Parliament's authority and his encouragement of the 
( atholie faith which they liated. The Tories feanxl that a 
>t!inding army, oflicered by Catholics, might prove as danger- 
ous to the .\ngltcait Church and as tyrannical as Cromwell's 
IiidciK'iident Army had lieen. 

Immediate Cause of the Revolution. — So l<mg as the only 
heirs to the throne were James II's two Protestant daughters, 
^Mary and Anne, people could look forward to the future with 

' .\ DissenUtr or Non-Conformwt was » tnembsir of oae of Uie various 
i’roUMtant sects which opiMMsd the Church of England. Hi* Inde- 
iwndcnu, thtt Baptists, the Preshyteriaas, and the Qwdwra were 
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hope, for James was not a young man. But the outlook 
became gloomier when a son was bom to James by his second 
wife, a Catholic. By the law of royal succession, the son, 
rather than one of the daughters, would inherit the throne, 
and the son would be etlucated in his father’s religion. There 
seemed to be only one escape: Parliament might set aside 
the lawful King and his heir, and invite the elder daughter, 
Mary, to take the throne. The Whigs, who bclieveil Parlia- 
ment superior to the King, were quite willing to take this 
course. The Tories might have opposed it as a violAtion of 
the principles of hert*tlitary monarchy, had not James II made 
himself so thoroughly un|K»pular during his brief reign. 

The Revolution of 1688-1689. — In the enrl, Tory leaders 
joined with the Whigs in asking Mary and her husband, 
William of Orange (ruler of Holland), to come over to England 
and assume the crown. .Accordingly, William and Marj’ 
landed in England, with an anny, and entered Ix>ndon with- 
out opposition fl688). J.*unes II, deserted even by his 
soldiers, fled without a struggle. .As far as England was 
concerned, it wa.s a bhKKlless revolution. Only in HcoUand 
and Ireland was there any real fighting and there the «ip- 
porters of James II were soon defeated.' .An irregular Par- 
liament — irregular because it met without royal sanction — 
now formally presente<I the crown to William and Mary 
(1689) and declared that James iuul tried to tweak "the 
original compact between King and people" and had vacated 
the throne. 

VicUrry of Parliament oper A uioeraey. — This peaceful 
revolution, often described by English historians as the 
“Glorious Revolution" of 1688, marked the triumf^ of the 
aristocratic Parliament over autocratic monarchy in England. 
From this time forward Enidand waa a Urait^ monarchy, 

' In Ireland the T atholic mipporteni of James wtm tMmniy d«#eaU’<l 
by Waiiam in the fatiM.ua battle of the Boyne (KMd). the annlvwsaiy of 
which ■ cdidirated by the Protestanta or ‘'OranUBWiB” » Iieinnd, t'> 
this day, a* a freat ocraeion. 
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and there could be little chance of any future monardi% 
attempting to practice the Stuart doctrine of id)B(dul|e, 
divine>right monarchy. 

The Bill of Rights, 1689. — Parliament confirmed ita idO' 
tory by paeeing a very important act or law known as the 
Bill of Rights (1689). This act declared that the sovereign 
must henceforth be a member of the Anglican Church. No 
future King was to claim the authority to ‘'suspend” laws, 
or "disiwnse” (i.e. exempt) subjects from punishment for 
disobeying laws, as Charles 11 and James 11 had done. The 
King must not levy taxes or maintain an army without Par- 
liament’s consent.* Members of Parliament must not be 
arbitrarily imprisoned for their {x>litical actions, or deprived 
of their fr«*<lom to express their views. Prisoners must be 
tried by impartial juries. The Bill of Rights was practiGally 
a constitution, limiting the powers of the King and safe- 
guarding tlu powers of Parlimnent. 

Other ImporlatU Laws. — Several other important laws 
may be regarded as indirect results of the Revolution of 
1688. The Toleration Act of 1689 granted to Protestant 
l>issenters,* but not to Catholics, the right to worship frediy. 
The Act of ?5ettleraent (1701) provaded that, since Wi lliam 
and Mar>' had no children, after William’s death the crown 
should go to Mar>*'8 dster, Anne, and, if Anne died without 
heirs, to her cousin, Cleorge, a German Proteetant {Mrince. 
Finally, the Act of Union (1707) made Scotland and Eni^Uuida 
united kingdom, with one Parliament. 

siomncAKCB or evoland’s nevoLtmoNS 
Far-reaching Effects of Eevotutkas. — The 

overthrow of autocracy and the triumph of Paiiiament in 

‘ In 1689 the praetioB wm begun of granting tans and army 

aptnupriations for one year at a time, and alao of paaring an 
Mutiny Act. UnkmParliaineot were called every year to paas the iqipnH 
priations and the Mutiny Aet, the aoidieni would reeehre no pay. and S 
caae of mutiny oouU not he punidwd by court-martiaL 

’ See footnote on p. 261. 
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England had a world-wide significancre. England, aa a 
result of her two revolutions, came to he regarded all over the 
civilised world as (he iiUKst lilx'ral and progn^ssive of nations. 
English political institutions were not only jiraist^l by foreign- 
ers but were imitated, in course of time, liy many other 
countries. This historical fact has a vital iK^aring on our 
political problems of tcMla^'. Even at this very moment we 
still cling fondly to many of the theork*s and the institutions 
inherited from seventeenth-century England, regardless of 
the fact that some of those theories and institutions are no 
longer applicable or useful in the twentieth century. What 
we iriherit fnun England’s revolutions nmy sunmiarim! 
as follows; 

(1) Refweseniaiive Assemblies, — First of all is the idea 
that laws should lx* made, taxe.H iinposeii, and |K:)licic*s df^ 
cided uiK>n by a fmrliament or assernldy, rather than by one 
man, or by a small Uxly of ministers, or by the |HH>ple dirwtiy, 

(2) IMrision of Assemblus into ttm Umms, — Just m the 
English Parliament was Cf>m}x>se<l of two houm^, one inon^ 
aristocratic than the other, so also the more rt^ixuitly createtl 
legislatures of most count ri^ have Ixx^n com|x>s«xl of two 
houses, and usually the iippi'. oiise has laxm, at at the 
outset, less democratic than the lower house*. This alate- 
raent bolds true, not only of most American legislaiureii, but 
also of the Fnmch, Prussian, Jafiamw, Spanish, Italian, and 
many other parliaments estabifshi*^! in the eighteimth and 
nineb*cmth centuries. Had it not ix*eii for the English in- 
fluence, riKKlc*m congn^sses might consist of thnx* or more 
houses, as many mcxlieval parliaments did, or of only one 
house. 

(3) Representation Based on (kogruphmd tHdrids, — A 
third result of English influence is the widespread aeeeptancx*, 
.nowadays, especially in the United States, of the idea that each 
member electexf to a rt^presentative legidatiii^^ represents 
a particular town or diiitrict, rather than a social dtm or ati 
economic clam or a |K>iitical jmity. If a viiitor fiom Mars 
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thinking this idea rather quaint, should ask how it originated, 
we should have to make the following explanation. The 
old English Parliament, in the ijeginning, was based on four 
g!t*at social classes, — the aristocratic feudal aristocracy, the 
flerg>’, the luiddltM'lasa farmers, and the Ixiurgeoisie of the 
towns. The latter two clasw>s, however, became merged in 
the House of Cominons, and the other two in the House of 
I,or<l.s; anti gnulually the old idea of class-representation was 
lost. The r«>i>resentatives of the Ixiurgetiisie came to be re- 
^arih-d a.s n'lm-wtUative." of the town.H frotn which they were 
l it'ettHl; the “kiiight.H c*f the shin*" or iigrieultural members, 
as rei)n*seiitative*i of |>artieular countkw. The assf'mblies 
esti»Mishe<l in the .Vineriean colonies during the w'cntwmth 
(•(•iitury were patterned after the English Hoase of f'om- 
iiions. and pnn iihsl the ino<iel for later .\merican legislatures. 
'I'he system of n'pre.'s-ntation which thus anw, inon* or less 
liv «hanee, wa pniistnl ami justituHl by ]x)litical thtorists, 
aiul wius adopt«tl by aliiKKst all eiviliafl tfountriw. 

4 1 I fkdmJiuiliMic (\mfrfd.ion PoUtirnl Highl*. — The 
modern individuahsti<‘ wnn-ption tif |K>litical rights is largely 
a.) »mtgn»wih of the English Kevolutions, es^jeeially of the 
"'iriian Kevolution. In the ' vidlc .\ge», each different 
-'•eial c]jt.s.s had differ ent privilege# ami diffen'Ut obligationa. 
M**dieval }Mirlianiei)ts, ait we have seen, were mostly class 
parliatnents ami most legislation was class legislation. In 
-I vcnfd'nth-ccntuiy EnglamI, however, thi're grew up a 
spirit of individualism which was contniry to class distinc- 
tions. In part this new spirit was due to the fact that the 
middle-class “Houndhead" reliels dblikt-d to recogniie aria- 
tocrat.s B.S their social sufM'riors: in (lart, to the fact that the 
I’nritans and Independents w'cre individualists in religion. If 
nne man’s opinion was as goofl as another’s in ttligious mat- 
t' ls, why not also in polities? Not all the Puritans drew this 
voiielusion, but a few did. Levelers, or extreme Im!epend«at^ 
1“ ill that all men were free and equal by nature, and that e\'ei3r 
ni should have an equal voice In choosing repre4ientat%«e to 
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make the laws by which he was to be governed. This is the 
theory which prevails in most countries to-day. Men vote 
as equal individuals, rather than as members of different 
sodal classes, and iwlitics is a matter of elementary arith- 
metic, sinc-e the votes of wise men and of foolish men, of rich 
and of poor, of radicals and of conservatives, of farmers and 
of ffnanciers, all have equal weight and need simply to Im* 
counted. The individualist spirit has become so prevalent, 
that many if not most {X'ople to-day abhor the very thought 
of class-representation or class-legislation. 

(5) Two-party System. — The idea that a two-party 
system is necessary for the proi>er operation of democratic 
government may also be traced back to English history. As 
we have seen, the question of passing the Exclusion Bill di- 
\'ided the English ))oiiticians, during King ('harles II’s reign, 
into two factions or parti«'s, the Whigs and the Torif«, Th<w 
parties continue<l to exist long after that particular question 
had been settled, the Whigs desiring to reduce the King'.'i 
power, the Tories to preserve it. In course of time, conse- 
quently, the two-party system became a well-establialietl 
custom. Admirers of the Englisli government declare that a 
two-party system has been the secret of Engliidi sucei’ss. The 
idea is still popular in our own oountiy and in some others, 
in spite of the fact that political issut's to-day are an com- 
plicated that there is a strong tendency towards a “many- 
party" system in England itself. 

(6) The Cabinet Syelem. — Another popular feature of 
the English government, namely, the “eabioet i^rstem,’’ 
may be regarded as an indirect product of the revolution.* 
of the seventeenth century.* It was the custom of the Stuart 
Kings to select a small group of inffucaatial politician.*. 

* Though the cabitMi aroM' in the amotwoth emtwy, its antecedent* 
date bade much farther. In tlw Middle AgM tto Xing had tteca adtieed 
by a “Great Council," metuding the thief hoUm and pralatM «f 
realm. Tim had been fopenmlcd, peaetkaOy, by a maihir i'rivy 
CoaneiL" The "eaba)’’ or cabinet wm aa imiar ci rs i e of the f’n''' 
CotiDcil. 
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tmualiy noblemen, aa their adviaen and aaaiatanta. Tlie 
members of this group individually had charge of the varioua 
branchca of adminiatration, auch aa finance, or military 
affairs; they also met together with the King for the dis- 
cussion of public matters. This small group of advisers was 
sometimes called a “cabal"; later it became known as a 
cabinet council or. cabinet l)ecau9e it met in a siiudl private 
rf)om, or cabinet. Before the Revolution of 1688 the 
(•abin(‘t consisted of the King’s personal favorites. After 
the Revolution, however, the important custom was eatab- 
liKhcd, gradually, of choosing the members of the cabiiMtt 
from among the leatlers of the party possessing a majority 
in the Hous»» of t'oinmoas. King William appointed Whigs 
to his cabinj't when the Wliigs controller! the CVunmons, and 
n'placed thent by Tories when the Tories gained a majority 
in the Commons. His successor, Queen Anne, though she 
wouUl have preferred Tories, felt it wiser to aptxrint WTiigs, 
(luring most of her reign. When Cleorge I, Anne’s German 
cousin, came to the throne in 1714, the cabinet 8yst<‘m was 
curried a step further. .As George could speak no EngU^, 
iind was really moit' interested in German than in English 
afTnirs, be allowed his cabinet to manage affiurs pretty indepen- 
(i< ijtly. He did not even attend cabinet meetings. 

Thus two easentiai features of the cabinet system had de- 
veloped; first, the control of public affairs by the cabinet; 
f^'condly, the dependence of the cabinet upon a majority 
in the f'ommoDS. A third feature, the control of the cabinet 
by a “prime minister," appeared during the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century when a great lATufj; leader, Sir 
Kob'rt Walpole, by means of bribery, electioneering, and ddfi- 
ful distribution of offices amortg his personal followers, man- 
!‘Kcd to gain such control over the Wliig party that he was 
Ki ticrally recognised aa the leader of the cabinet, the “prime 
iiiiiiister.” Walpole disliked the latter term; he inetended 
'bat^ his own position was no different from tlurt of the other 
"iiiiisters or cabinet offioers, but, strange to any, the titie 
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%vhich Walpole disclaimed is now a mark of honor. A major* 
ity of civiliml countries (the United States being one ex- 
emption) have cabinets with ‘‘prime ministers/' 

(7) Demhpmeni of Political TfieoricM: the Theones of John 
Locke, — Finally, the English Hevolutions were responsible 
for a great ilevelopment of the thwries of natural riglits and 
ixjpular sovereignty. In justification of the two revolutions 
a muuU*r of Inwiks wen* writO^n, ex|x>uiiding these thf?ories. 
Tla* most im|K>rtant was L4>ck(*’s Too Treatmes of Qmett}r 
iitettL imblishecl shortly after the Revolution of 1688- Since 
his father had lH*t*n one of the Puritan relx*ls against 
( 1iarl<*s 1, and since John Ixx’ke hiiimdf had Imhui compidled to 
live as an exile in Holland during tlie nagns of Uhark^s il and 
.lames II, he was natundly upposinl to autocratic monandiy. 
I'huuks to the Revolutitm of 1688, he was able to rt*tum to 
I ngian<l and olitam a governnicnt office under William and 
Man . S<H»n after Ids return, he publislual his famous TrcaiiM$^ 
’giving a tluxtretical justification of the revolution, lietng 
tutul of mathematics and s<'ienee,* IxH’ki* trietl to pnive his 
|n>litical tht*orir*s in the .same h>gical manner that one would 
Icmon-Htrate a theortan in gfoiiiem*. All men had iialiuul 
pghts of life, liixrty. and pro|x*rty, he said. Men establishiHl 
/ ’Vi rnimmts for the |)nidcctit»n of the?x^ rights, l>ut if the gov- 
l ament faihal to fulfill its task, the jxniple liad the right of rev- 
"lution. the right to 4»verthrow the government. The jMXJple^ 
Uu ri. is the real sovereign, tlie j>ower IxdiimI the throm\ This 
thf‘ tluwv of ]»opular soveodgiity. As the **|>eo|rfe^’ is 
^anply a collection of irultvidiiab having tHpial rights, deci- 
sions must with a majority of the individuals. Ind- 
'*‘**itully, he also argiunl that mm* the purjKHie of govam- 
was to protiX!t lilierty, the govennnent had no biiBiness 
interfere with the ndigious convictions of the cituieiis; all 
licfs should be tolerated excepting anarclmm, atheim» and 

lh‘ thought h«* had acilvwf the faiaoiw but iiap<w!#il)lr problem erf 
‘ a tiquare whixie area woukl lie etfual to tliat of a 

' Mclr 
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Catholicism. It is easy for us at present to tuck flaws in 
Locke’s arguments; but our ancestors a century and a half ago 
were not so critical. I^ocke’s doctrines became exceedingly 
popular, in America, in France, and elsewhere. They pro- 
vided a justification for the American Revolution; you will 
find them stated in the Declaration of Independence. They 
were constantly on the lips of the men who overthrew autoc- 
racy in France in 1789. They lie at the base of a great many 
of our institutions and ideas to-day. 

Democracy not a Direct Result of die English Revolutions. — 
The English Revolution.s, we may conclude, provided a num- 
ber of institutions and theories which have had and still have 
a very important influence on our political life. In the way 
that we apply them to-day, these institutions and theories 
may appear quite democratic. In their origin, however, 
they were verj' far from democratic. Any one who doubts 
this statement should examine the eharacter of the English 
government at the close of the seventeenth century and 
during the eighteenth centurj', after the revolutions. 

Parliament Undemocratic in the Eighteenth Century. — The 
Ekiglish Parliament in the eighteenth century was decidedly 
undemocratic. The upper house, or House of Lords, was 
composed of (a) hereditary “peers,” i.e. noble landlords, 
and (6) Anglican bishops and archbishops appointed by the 
government. The other house, the Commons, was supposedly 
more democratic, since its members were elected. But, on 
the average, only one man in len had a right to vote in the 
elections. The poorer classes had no real voice in choosing 
representatives. About half the members of the Conunons 
were in practice appointed by rich noblemen, the elections 
being a mere farce. The representatives of the large towns 
were usually elected by the wealthy citizens, not by all the 
citizens. Moreover, a number of large cities had no represen- 
tatives at all.- Common workingmen and peasants had 
hardly any more voice in politics than they would have had 
if there had'h^n no House of Commons. In short, Parlia- 
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raent really represented the upper claMee, — noblemen, rich 
landowners, wealthy merchants, — and them alone. 

Aristocratic Character of the English Government. — Eng* 
land was governed during the first half of the eighteenth 
century by an oligarchy of Whig nobles and millionaires, 
and her leading statesmen 
practiced the arts of bribeiy, 
corruption, and “graft” in a 
moat ahameleaa manner. The 
tnemlKTs of this oligarch}' 
sometimes used their vast 
ixmcr patriotically ; more 
often, however, tliey sought 
to enrich thenuselvcs and to 
promote the interests of their 
class. The aristocratic land- 
owners, for example, put 
through a law granting thein- 
•^‘Ivcs a “bounty” or premium 
for ever}' bushel of wheat 
they exported when wheat 
w cheap at home. \\'ho 
•lo-ed if this law, by en- 
l ouraging the exix>rtation of 
wlicat, made bread dearer 
ior the common people? 

■'imilarly, for the lienefit of 
tlic merchants and manufacturers, the customs duties on im- 
ported raw materials as well as on exporte«l manufactures 
were lowered or removed, and advantageous Commercial 
treaties were made with other nations. 

Summary. — The overthrow of autocracy in England 
resulted in the establishment of an oligarchy of nobles, squires, 
rnd merchants, and did not establish goverameait by the 
‘'hole people or for the whole people. The English revolu- 
ions did not produce democracy. What they did produce 
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was a set of institutions, ideas, and theories which could be 
made democratic in later centuries, just as an old suit of 
clothes may lie remodeled to fit a new wearer. Ilepresen- 
tative legislature.*;, bicameral parliaments or assemblies, 
cabinets, two-i)art\- sj-stems, the majority rule, geographical 
electitms, the theory of {xtpular sovereignty, and “natural 
right.s" are the “clothes” which our j)re.senl-day democracy 
inherits from the seventeenth century. 

QUESnONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Why did a Revolution f»ceur in England in the wventeenth cen- 
tury? 

2. Who were the Puritan!*? The .\nglicaiw‘’ The I'reshyteriaus? 
The Inde|iendent»? The I>w«enter»? 

3. How was ifligtoiia opfWHiliun t<» autocnicy with economit^ 

and political typfKwition** 

4. Dbctm the atlenipt4» of C'haH<»H 1 (<» rule without Parimment. 

5. Who were the *‘C’avalier5« **? Whf> were the **ltoundheaiii<*’? 

6. Who wa 5 Oliver (^rtmiwell? DtwcnlM' hi.H (iuht 2 ir>‘ achieveiiient#*. 
his religious convictions, and hi.s [iidittcHi ideas. 

7. What was tlie ** Instrument of (Jovernment/'? Did CmmwefI 
believe in democn»c>*? 

8. lioiv and w hy did tfw* Puritan llevoluticm fail? Did it have ittn 
pemmnent results? 

9. Who were diaries If ami Jarness 11 ♦ and how dkl they jmve Ot' 
way for the final overthrow' of autocracy in Enghmd? 

10. How did the Whig and Tory* \mrtim come into existenc<*T 

11. DbeuiSft the Revolutkm of 16HH* with refenmee to its if! - 

mediate causes and result#. 

12. In wdiat w'ays wra» tlie triumph of I*arlmfi»enf finally as»«un i 
What was the **Bill of Rightii**? The Toleratitiw Act? The A» ? ' 
Settlement? The Act of Pnioil? 

13. What do w^e owe to th<* English revolutions of the neventeeu ! 
century'.' 

14. What is the English ''cabinet system,” and how did it origitu^*' 

15. Explain the wtinia "cabal" and " bicameral." 

10. Who was (leorge I? Walpole? 

17, lii-truss the {wdtiteal theoriiw of John Dicke and contrast tie ns 
with the fsilcieal tbeoricss of Jamea I. 

18. Expliriii wbi*fher the Plnglkh fevolutioiw *4 th# 
oentory' i!stabfwhe«rj democracy or ariatocraey. 
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19. Thiffp m ft hunilsomo atatue of Olivier Cromwell outaide the EtiglidL 
Parliament baildtnp. Why do you think it wan put there? Would a 
stat\te of any other iniin have been more appropriate? 

2d. l>o >011 think the Englmh Puritans of the seventeenth century 
would approve of jKilitieal aiwl ittligtouii eotidtltc^nB in our country to-day? 
we regard these Puritans as gtaxi citizem? 
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CHAPTER XI 

AMERICA FIGHTS FOR LIBERTY 

ENGLISH IDEAS AND INSTITCTIONB DEVELOP IS AMERICA 

Like a torch passed from runner to runner, the idea oi 
political lil>erty has been passed on from one nation to another, 
each carrying it further toward the goal of democracy. Eng- 
land, as we have seen, stopped short after her seventeenth- 
centurj' revolutions, and seemed to be content with an aris- 
tocratic Parliament and a limited monarchy. America next 
took the lead, starting where England left off. 

English Political Institutions Copied in Amerkan Colo- 
nies. — The Englisiunen who came to the American coloni<"5 
in the sev’enteenth century naturally brought with them Eng- 
lish ideas and English institutions. In the colonien, just as 
in England, personal lib<*riif'« were protected by tlie Com- 
mon Law and by the jury system. In each colony an 
sembly (or legislature) was formed, more or leas on the model 
of the Engtisii House of C ommons. The Virginia assembly 
or ‘*House of Burgesses/' to take one illustration, was almwt 
an exact copy, inasmuch as it comprisf^d twro *%urgcsm*i< ’ 
from each town or borough, and representativfa from tlic 
counties, just as did the English House, 

In most colonies, a Ro^^al (Jovemor, appointed by th»’ 
King, served as the representative of the monarch in c< in- 
ducting the administration. The relations between tin* 
Royal Ciovenior and the assembly in any one colony l>on‘ ^ 
striking resemblanee to the relations between King 
Parliament in England. The Assembly, lilie Paritament 
claimed that no direct tax cxiuki be itnposedf *nd no 
mmed, without its consent Like moreover. 
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Aaaembly often held up appropriations in order to compel the 
Ro}ral Governor to accept its policies or to appoint officials 
in whom it had confidence. The English struggle between 
an arbitrary executive and 
a representative assembly 
was ret^nacted on a small 
scale in each colony.' In 
this struggle, the colonists 
often justifie<l their own 
clainus by referring to Par- 
liament’s similar chuius, or 
l)y <[Uoting English writers 
on political theories, 
jiarticularljr l^filton end 
I.ocke.' (To rfuin up; the 
Ix pinnings of repmsenta- 
ti\i‘ iiKstitutioas in the 
iiilDnies and the colonial 
tlieoiics aliout those insti- 
t lit ions wero by-products 
of the development of tbo 
1^1 clifh Parliament. 

Radical Devek^tOients 
in America. - ^he politi- 
'iil i<leas and institutions 
'niii.Hplante«l from Eng- 
lasui. took deeper root and 
dm elopod more rapidly in 
the New Worid than in the inoUier-eouiitry. Conditions in 
till' colonies were more fa%'orabic to the growth of a demo- 
‘■'■utic spirit. 

' ^^trictlv aiMaacinK, ttik •tatemeift only to the ejgbt eokmies 

" I" 1> had Royal Coveruoni and the two (Penasj'ivaria and hlarylaad) 
« ‘K'h had “proprietors.'* RlKste Island and Conneetktlk poasewed 
c mrters permitUng them to elcet their own goveraora. 

' on. 2m~m on Locke's theories. 
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TH# grfiit hwno of the Aifk4*rirjui Rnftilu* 
Utm »fid the ‘'Fiilher of ht* 
ComiiMMiiler-in-C'hief of the Ammemtk 
Army* Finn Pre«ident of the rnited 
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(1) America a Refuge from Oppression , — A large numoer 
of the colonists had come to America in order to escape per- 
secution or oppression. Puritans came to New England 
because they were j)ei‘8(»cuted by the Stuart Kings in Eng- 
land. Catholics sought freedom of worship in Maryland, 
and Quakers in Pennsylvania, ('olonists of this sort, who 
had traveled three thousand mii<‘S to escajH' oppix*s8ioii, 
were not the kind of men to submit easily to renewini op- 
pression. 

(2) Absence of Hereditary Arisloaacy in America, — Etxi- 
Inoinic and social conditions in Aiiif'rica wer«‘ mom favorable 
Ao democracy. In the (t>lonies, then' was iH'vcr a [K)werful 
I class of hereditarj* nobles, as in England. Tlie New Eng- 
land colonie.s wem settled by peoph' of the middle and lower 
elassc*s, aristocrats being (onspicuous by tln'ir alwnce. and 
each fanner wa.s an independent larnlowner, rathf*r than the 
tenard of a feudal lord. It is tnie that in V irginia and other 
southc'rn colonies, “gt'ntleinen^' of arlstiK'ratic descxMit accpiireti 
large ** plantations’^ and lived almost like' English nobles, 
but as the plantations wem cultivat^xl by negni slaves, tht' 
aristocracy of the South was baseil on the subjc'ction of oiu‘ 
race to another, rather than upon the subj^dion of some white 
men to others. There was so miU’h unoecupied land that 
any white man could Ix'coine an indejxuident landownf*r b\ 
clearing a fann for himsedf in the frontier n*gions. C\>n.H«*- 
qiiently. the posseasion of land was not a privik'ge confined 
to an hereditary' aristocracy. White men were not divi<lcd 
so sharpl>' as in England into sujx'rior and inferior scKdal 
claas<‘s. There was a much gn*ator spirit of cx^uality. As W'il- 
tliam Penn once complained, the colonists secerned to ''think 
Inoriring taller Ilian themsedves but the tm^s.” 

(3) Groirih of Self^overnment in America* — The English 
Kings for a long time permitted a large amount of self-gov- 
ernment in the colonies. The colonies were so far away 
and communication across the Atlantic was so difficult io 
the days of sailing vessels, that it was not easy to exerci^^^^ 
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very effectite control from England. Moreover, since the 
'■olonies on the North American coast were at first considered 
rather rxKir and unprofitable, it liardly seemed wortti while to 
interb^re with their local affairs very systematically. Later, 
^\’hen tlu* English Clovernment finally awoke to the fact that 
«h<‘ Nc*rth American (xdonies were* liecoming important and 
valuable, an att<unpt was made to bring them under more 
thorough control, Imt it was then t<K» late, for tin* colonists 
liad Ixx’oinc too strong and Uhi indcfH'ndent to submit tamely. 
Kngland’s Isolated attempt to interfen* with the rights of 
s‘lf.gov<*riiuient which tlio colonists had lcarm‘d to cherish 
Minply dnoc tin* colonists to assiTt their complete indev 
jM iidencv by means of relK*llion. 

lIUtTION OKVKLOPS BETWEKX ENGLAND AND THE COLONIES 

( tvuKitiering the American Uevolution not as an event in 
Ajurrienn history, l>ut rather in its largiT asjsTt, as a step 
forward in the world s progri'ss toward lilMTty aiul democracy, 
may viev its cause's ifi a new light. Without n'jH*ating all 
details given in ('ver>' history* of (he rnitctl Static, let 
1- irv to sumi rariaie a few genend featim's of tla* contro 
\ *s> Ix'iwei'n England and the colonies. 

King George lH and Party Politics in England. It must 
rcjncmlx'ml tliat in England colonial fKilicies went' closely 
nuiectcfl with jmrty politics. During the first half of the 
ijihteenth eentuiy* the Whigs had the upjx'r liaiid in the 
Ih»us<‘ of Commons, and theEnglisli Government was actually 
< inducted not by the Kings ((itHirge I and Gtxirgf' II), 
hut by Whig cabinets. In fact, (tcorgt' 11 once ixinh'ssed 
that “Ministers are Kings in this eountr>\*’ Ai a general 
the Whig leaders w’ere wtUiiig to let the ociioiites tax 
tht iimelves and manage thetr own affairs without much in- 
^<rf<*n'nce from London. The situation was suddenly al- 
however, when Gisirge III aacended the tlupt^e (17(10), 
ambitious, and determined to be a real King rather 
^ a pupix't of jiowerful Whig ministers. He wished tc 
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preside at cabinet meetings, to dictate policies, and to ap^ 
point or dismiss cabinet ministers at pleasure. In short, 
he desired to revive autocracy in Enghmd. He promptly 
att^pted to break the power of the Whigs by bribing a 
majority of the members of Parliament to support cabinet 
ministers of Ivis own choice. When this scheme failed, he 
endeavoretl to split the Whig party. Among the Whigs there 
developed a difference of opinion on colonial queations. The 
chief leaders, especially ^illiam Pitt (Earl of Chatham), 

thought that England 
should not impose taxes 
on the colonics. On the 
other hand, some of the 
1 less prominent Whig 

politicians, like Gemge 
*^43^ Grenville, believed that 

since Eng^d had spent 
enormous sums in de- 
' fending her colonies 

against France,* the 
\ colonies should be will- 

... ing to pay Eng^ taxes 

and obey iaighah laws. 
*'Great Britain,” said Gren%’iile, "protects America; America 
is bound to 3 deld obedience.” Consequently, when George 
III adopted the policy of taxing Am«ica, he obtained the 
support of some of Vihigs, in addition to the support 
of the Tories, on whom he could always ocnint an "the King's 
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friends.” j 

In vmn Pitt and other Whig orators (notaUy Burke and 
Fox) opposed the King's colonial policy. Edmimd Burke 
doquently argued that it was unwise to tax the odonies. 
Pitt went even further. "It is my opinimi,” said he, ‘‘that 
thu kingdom has no rig^t to lay a tax upon tlm ndrate " 

• Farticolariy durhif tlie Fieadk and lodka Wsr%|WrlTW). Sec 
|ip.2S8-239. 
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lo spite of protests and warnings, George 111 and his nun- 
tsters persisted in their policy and, when the colonists resisted, 
treated them as rebels. Even after war broke out, Pitt and 
other English politicians continued to sympathise with the 
I'ulonists. Them facts make it clear that when the colonists 
rclx>Ued against English taxation, they were, in a sense, 
tigliting the battle of the English Wliigs against the King. 
Tiie same King who insistcHl on taxing the colonies was en- 
deavoring to make his own will supreme in England. The 
(juestion was not merely whether England should rule the 
colonies, but also whether George 111 should rule England 
!i,s an autocrat. 

The Ecmiomic Causes of the American Revolution. — The 

economic causes of the American Itcvolution were highly 
iiii|X)rt.ani. Iteforc the time of George 111 the taxes and re- 
>trictiuns which h)ngland imposed on colonial trade aroused 
hi tie opposition because, lK>ing poorly enforced, they did imt 
x ar Ix'avily on the colonists. But the taxes imposed during 
! fic early years of George Ill's reign were of such a nature as 
!«i anger the most influential flames of people in the North 
Aii.criean rolon'cs. Thus, the Stwa r nf 17iU imposed 
a t iriff on all sugar nr molasses imported by the colonists 
oaj foreign countrit'!^.' At that time New England mer- 
lants were carrying on a very profitable tra<le with the 
liciich ami Spanish West Indies, to which they sold fish aiwl 
Ininlx'r and slaves, and from which they liought large quanti- 
’>• > uf sugar and molasses (used for malpng rum). After the 
.\rt of 17(M, British warships u'ere stationed along the 
ist to prevent illegal trading; British tax collectors were 
'■iiijiowered to search private houses for smugi^ goods; 
v:iiKiuH “dead-letter” laws against trading with forei(pieiB 
w( ic n vived ; and, in a word, the new duties were so strictly 
<^nf(irced tliat New Eni^and’s commerce was gravely menaced. 

' 1 tin dutioi by the Act of 17M wsi* setusQj^hwnr than 

! ’ l’n»vi(iu«ly iff foroe, but tbe old dutiei had not batnllrictly «ol- 
i , wherww tbe new duUea ware. *' 
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Close on the heels of the Sugar Act followed a meamire 
which was even more certain to arouse opposition. The 
Stamp Act of 1765 p rovided that stamps, costing from one 
fell to fiTt}’ dollars, should be plai«d on all newspapers, 
pamphlets, and legal documents, such as detnls, wills, mort- 
gages, and promissorj' notes. This stamp tax was not the 
sort of tax which people would pay iiulirectly, without notic- 
ing it. On everj’ newspaper the starnt) would call the reader’s 
attention to the tax. The busim^&s man or the lawyer would 
be irritated half a dozen tunes every day by having to put 
stamps on common business documents. The newspaiicr men, 
the business men, and the lawyers w('re most seriously affected, 
and they were the most influential cla.s.^es in the community. 

Excitement in the Colonies. — Tlie Sugar Act and the 
Stamp .\ct nearly causeil a ndjellion. I.awyers made 
speeches agaiust the new taxes. Jamea Otis declared, “Tax- 
ation with out rejire^ntation is granny.” Patrick Henry, 
anSflier law>-er, boldly warned (leorge III to remember the 
fate of Charles I. The newspafMTs came out with black 
borders as a sign of mourning. The houses of British offi- 
cials were burned. Bu-sineas was suspend<Hl on4he day the 
Stamp Act went into effect. Thou8and.s of people agn^nl 
not to buy any Briti.sh goods until the stamp tax was repfefsl 
Delegates from nine of the colonies? met together at NewTork 
and formally denied the right of England to tax America 
Benjamin Franklin asserted that the, colonists would never 
submit to the stamp tax “unless (X)mpelled by force trf ann.H.’’ 

Repeal of the Stamp Act. — The Stamp Act was repealed 
(1766) in time to avert bioodsheri, but at the same time a 
Declaratory Act was passed, affinning in theory that the 
1 British Parliament had supreme authority over the colonies. 

Persistent Attempts of England to Tax the Colonies. — 
.(^tinately refusing to heed the signs of dan(p;r, George lH 
fed his ministers persisted in their attempts to tax the c<>l«' 
nies. Only a year after the repeal of tl»e Stamp Act, laws 
were naased imposing duties on glam, lead^ 
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vmrious othra* articles imported into the odomee. Wmae 
still, it was (HToposed that persons violating the law should be 
tried without juries, and that the revenue from the new taxes 
should be used to pay cdonial governors, judges, and sddiers. 
As a result, no colonial assembly would be able to contrd the 
policies of a royal governor by holding up his salary. There- 
fore the colonists felt that they had a double grievance, eco- 
nomic and political. 

By this time, so much hostility and suspicion had been 
awakened in tlic colonics that any tax imposed by England, 
DO matter how trifling, was sure to be opposed. It was use- 
less for the British Government to repeal all the taxes except I 
that on tea. Even the tax on tea was hated and resiatod. 
Instead of yielding to colonial opposition, Gcoi^ III and his 
advisers adofiicd harsh measures, such as sending troops to 
overawe the colonists, depriving Massachusetts of her rights 
of seif-govemment, and closing the harbor of Boston to trade. 
'Under these circumstances, Revidution became inevitable. 

THE t'.NJTED STATES, WITH FRENCH ASSISTANCE, WIN 
t INDEPENDENCE 

The Patriots. — At the outset, the colonists did not intend 
to precipitate a Revolution or to establish a new form of 
ffovemnicnt. They stieinetl to be leas concerned about 
1 henries of self-government than about particular taxes. 

the “ Patriots,” or leaders at the opposition, oiganiaed 
in 1774 a "Contiimntal Congreas,’' composed of delations 
from all but one of the colonies, they still regarded the King 
of England as their sovereign, sod merely asked that no 
faxes or laws should lie imposed on the cotoniet^without the 
consent of the colonial assemblies. Even after blood had been 
shed at Ixixington and C'oncord, in the spring of 1775, a sec- 
ond ("untinentai Congress recognised George III aa the 
“rightful sovereign,” and amiin sent a petition to him. 

( o/ontol iMderg Simj^ D^mding (Hd Theorf^ — At lhiE> 
stage of the Revolution, the oolooiid leaders cooMlKred thegi" 
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sdves loyal Englishmen, defending their historic rights as 
Englishmen. As Englishmen, they claimed, they could be 
subject to no laws or taxes without the consent of their rep- 
resentatives. The colonial assemblies, they Iwlieved, repre- 
sented the colonics m the same waj" that Parliament repre- 
sented Great Britain. Therefore, to impose taxes on the col- 
onies without the approval of the assemblies was a tyrannical 
violation of the sacred and time-honored rights of English- 
men. If the colonists had stopped at this stage thej' would 
not have made anj' great contribution to democracy. They 
were simply affirming old English theories. 

Radical Ideas of Thomas Paine. — In January', 1776, there 
was published in Philadelphia a pamphlet which represented 

more radical and demo- 
cratic theories. The 
pamphlet was entitletl 
Common Sertse and was 
written by Thomas Paine. 
an Englislunan who had 
come to America and who 
sympathized with the 
colonists. The time had 
come, Paine declared, for 
the colonies to decide on 
a “final separation” from . 
England. There was n.: 
reason for remaining loyal 
to the King. Monarchs, 
after all, had no “divine 
right” to rule their fellow 
men. Kings were merely 
“crowned ruffians.” If 
thipr had unlimited power, they were despots; whereas if they 
wCTe constitutional monarchs, as the King of England was sup- 
posed to be, they were expensive figurehetuls. "^^Faine’s fiery 
pamphlet was published just at the psychological moment when 
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George III, turning a deaf ear to all petitionB, waa raising 
troops to crush the ^‘rebellion” in America. Conciliation or 
compromise with Bn^and seemed impossible. In such 
circumstances, Common Semie was bought and read by thou- 
sands of colonists, who, no longer feeling veneration for the 
English monarchy, now felt justified in fighting for complete 
independence. 

Tories and Pa^iots, — Some of the colonists, refusing to 
ai'cept Paine’s ideas, still remained loyal to the King. These 
were called ‘Toyalists/’ or ‘^Tories.*' Another group remained 
more or less undecidet! and indifferent. A third group, the 
“Patriots,’’ chos<» to fight for independence. This third group 
".v/is probably a minority of the total population, but its choice 
decideil the destinies of America. It was due to the courage 
and daring of this group that the (’ontinental Congresses were 
fonntHl, that th«‘ Declaration of Independence was issued, that 
n<‘w constitutions were drawn up for the individual colonies, 
and that the war was fought to a successful conclusion. 

The Declaration of Independence. — The American Dee- 
lanition of Iruleijendence, written for the most part by Thomas 
Jefferson and adopted by tlie Continental Congress on July 
177C), was a landmark in the histoiy of democracy. The 
Katrines expresscnl in this famous document were not new 
r original. Most of the i<leas and even some of the pluMSK 
'vere taken from IxKiks written by Bullish political 
orherH*in the scn^ntec^nth century, especially John lake’s 
TrmtimM on {fovemment^ But the Declamtion dt Inde- 
IK ndeiice stated th<*!Se old theories in a bolder and more 
uiKompromising tone, and stated them not as abstract ihe^ 
t i<*s l)ui as practice reasons for a Revolution, 
rhree im|ioriant prbciples, all contrary to tife doctrine 
autocratic or ‘^divine-right” monarchy, were eloquently, 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence. (1)1J^^ 
iinn — not merely Englishmen — are endowed by their 
^ ri ator with certain “inalienable rig)its,” amongiwych arc 
» See m m -m. 



DRAFTING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENOE 
" Benjamin Franklin is on the left. Thomas Jefferson, the chief author of the 
Dedaration, is seated back of the table. 
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life, liberty, and the pursuit happiness. Governments 
“derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.’^ 
This is the basic principle of political democracy. (3) Hmoe 
it is perfectly justifiable^ to overthrow one government and 
establish a new one, by force of arras if necessary. This is 
the “right of revolution" — a ri^t which many oflier nations 
were to use, in later j'ears, as the method of establishing democ- 
racy. Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration, 
went so far as to argue that frequent revolutions were a good 
‘‘medicine" for democracy. “The tree of liberty," he said, 
“must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of pa- 
triots and tjTants.” 

French Jealousy of England. — One other aspect 6 ( the 
levolt of the English colonies demands our attention. The 
American Revolution was important not only in the develop- 
ment of democracy, but also in the long struggle between 
France and England for colonial supremacy. Between the 
years 1688 and 1763 England contended with France in four 
wars,' the result of which ha<l been to deprive France of her 
chief colonial possessions — C.'anada and the Mississippi 
Valley — and to eliminate her as a serious commercial rival 
oi England. Naturally, the French Govermnent cherished 
the ho[)e of regaining its lost colonial possessions and com- 
merce, or at least of weakening England. 

American War of Independence; England Opposed hy 
France and Odier Countries. — The revolt of the thirteen 
colonies against England afforded France an oppprtqni^ to 
strike back at her hated rival. In 1777, after theAmmican 
revolutionists had demonstrated their strength by winning 
H military victory at Saratoga, France allied heiadf with 
t hem. The following yrar she declared war on Giwat Biitiun. 

' Tbc war of the League of Auffibuig, or King War (1689K 

'<■>97); the War of the Spaniiih Successioiv or Quem Anne’s War (170^ 
t713); the War of the Austrian Sued^on, or King. Qsoige'a War 
(1744-1748); and the Sevtm Years’ War, or Piroch and Indian War 
' l7S4~1763h These wan are discussed in Chapter IX. 
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* R pftin and Holland soon joined France. Most of the other 
Fhiropean countries, disliking; England’s assertion of the right 
to search and seize neutral vessels carr>'ing “contraband” 

goods in war time, formed 



a league of “Armed Neu- 
trality” to defend their 
commercial rights against 
England. Thus Great 
Britain had to fight single- 
handed against America, 
France, Spain, and Hol- 
lan«l as active enemies, 
while the rest of Europe 
was unsN'm pathetic, if not 
hostile to her. To add to 
these troubles, there was 
a threat of rebellion in 
Ireland, and not all Eng- 
lishmen favored war in the 
colonies. If Great Britain 
had been able to devote 


LAFAYETTE her entire attention to the 


Lafayette waa a young French noble- colonies, the revolt might 
man who. inspired by the noblest eenti- ^ave been crushed. But 
mentfl, volunteered for service in America 

and acted as an aide to Washington. hsA tO defcild her OWB 

Subsea uently, be espoused the cause of COastS against the danger 
liberty in h« native <»untiy and played ^ Franco-Spanish in- 

important rAles in the French Revolu- . * » i . > 

tkms of 1789 and 1830. vasion; she had to send 

fleets to fight the French 
and Dutch in the North Sea, in the Caribbean Sea, and in the 
Bay of Bengal. Her troops were fighting on three continents. 

RestiUs of the War. — As results of the war (1778-1783), 
France regained only two very small colonies, while Spain 
obtained Minorca and Florida, and Holland was actually a 
loser. But France had the sati^action of seeing England’s 
oldest and most important colonies separated from the mother- 
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country. It was a serious injury, though not a mortal Wow, 
to Britain's colonial empire.* 

The war had an important effect upon France. ISnormous 
naval and military expenditures helped to bankrupt the 
French royal treasury, and bankruptcy soon led to the fall 
of the French monarchy. Moreover, many Frenchmen, 
having aided the Americans to revolt against a King, were 
more rea<iy to revolt against their own sovereign. 

nEMOCHACY RESULTS GRADUALLY FROM THE AHISEICAK 
REVOLUTION 

The American Revolution Primarily Deatnicthre. — The 

American Revolution was primarily destructive. It destroyed 
liercditaiy monarchy and hereditarj^ aristocracy, as far as 
the thirtiH'n colonies were concerned, but it left the colonists 
fan* to face with the problem of constnicting a new form of 
government. During the Revolution, each colony revised 
its own charter or constitution, if it had one, or drafted a 
n('w one. The old colonial assemblies became the Icgisla^ 

^ While the .American War of Independence waa in progreeis, Warren 
IfaBtingH wfui f(tr(*ngtbctiing (he foundatiomt of British empire in India, 
C’omwallis, wfio surrendered to Washington at York town in 1781, 
Hastings in 1785 and proved as successful in India as he had 
l>et»n unfortunate in America. Immediately after 1783, two other im- 
|K»rtant extensions of British power oeeiirred. One was the occupation of 
the Stniits Settlements, which gave Great Britain control of the Malay 
IH'iiinsuia in southeastern Asia. The other was the settlemnt of the 
vjist island-continent of Australia, which had liecn aliiiosl unknown 
until the famous voyage of C'aptain Cook to Botany Ba#% 1770. For 
many years Great Britain regarded Australia as a kind of open-air prison 
for her criminals, and the first English settlers (17HK) exdec|||ginv^^^ 
The introduction of she!ei>-raising and the discovery of ijold made the 
inland a more attractive home for colonists, and thenceforth its develop- 
ment was rapid. To-day, with an area of almost 3,000,000 square miles, 
and a ]x>pulation of over 5,000,000 English-speaking people, Australia 

a commonwealth as populous and three times as large as were the 
thirteen American colonies with which Great Britain unwillingly parted 
in 1783. 
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turee of the independent States. The old royal governors 
were supplanted by governors elected by the people or by 
the asseinbliea. As in colonial times, the franchise was 
limited to the landowners and wealthier classes. Often- 
timee there was also a religious qualification excluding all 
except Protestants from the privilege o? voting. Only men 
of considerable wealth were eligible for election to political 
offices. At the outset, therefore, the State Oovenunents 
were far from democratic in our motleni sen.s«»; they were 
simply the old colonial go\"ernmeut.s, with a few modifica^ 
tions. 

The Federal Constitution. — In creating a federal govern- 
ment, the AinericaiLs did not liave niuch to .start with. During 
the War of Indciieinlence, a C.’ontinental ('ongress consisting 
of delegates from the States had taken charge of military 
and diplomatic affaiis, but this wa.s onl^* a tem|X)rary make- 
shift. Towards the dost' of the War, a ('onstitutiou was 
adopted, the “Articles of ( 'onfederation” (1781), establishing 
a congress consisting of one house, m which i«ch State IumI 
one vote. Under this first ('on.«titution the Unitesl States 
were hardly more united than nations in a league of nation.** 
A few years after the War, however, a new ( 'on.<*titiition wa.- 
drawn up by a Convention at Philadelphia (1787), nii'i 
adopted b)- the Stattw. This second attempt was mon* 
successful than the find. The ('onstitution of 1787, with few 
amendments, remains in force to this day. 

The politicians who fraine«l the Constitution did not inten« 
it to be as democratic is we liave made it. Some of them 
admitte<i quite frankly that they W’cre afraid too much de- 
mocracy would mean mob rule. They were just as hostile 
to unlimited deraocran' as to unlimited monarchy. Otnis- 
quently, the framers of the ('onstitution used all their in- 
genuity in trj'ing to invent a si-stcra of government that woiiM 
not give too much power to any one man or to any one a.*'- 
embly, or to any one ciaas, or to any cme rcgjKM. 'H*® 
eral government was not to have aheolute authority over the 
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States, nor were Uie States to be absoltitdy indepeodeDt; 

branch of the Federal Government — the President, thej 
Judiciary, and the Congress — was to be more or. less iadrj 
pendent <rf the otbars, and its powers were carefully defined. 



NORTH AMF.RK’A A(XT>llI»INO TO THE TKEATtES OF 1JS3 


Thi.i is known as the "sepw^tion of powers." Eadi braneb, 
inorwiver, was to be checked and balanced by ^ etbws, ua 
iK'cordance sdth an (daborate system of "cheeks and balanim’* 
The President, the Senate, and the House of R^peeaentativeB 
'voic all to be elected jelNuatdiy and by differabt metboiK 
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the President by "presidential electors” chosen by the peojde; 
the Senators, by the state legislatures; and the Representa- 
tiye s, by a direct vote of the people in each district. 

Lack of Democracy. — In several respects the new federal 
government was undemocratic at first. (1) The whole sya* 
tern of "checks and balances” was designed to check the 
will of the common people as well as to safeguard against 
autocracy. (2) The Senate was elected by state legisla*' 
tures, which were themselves undemocratic, since only the 
wealthier citizens were eligible, as a rule, to state legislatures. 
(3) Only al>out half of the white men, and none of the ni^ro 
slaves, were entitled to vote for meml)er8 of the House of 
Representatives, each State lx‘ing allowe<l to decide on the 
qualifications neee.s8ar>' for voters. (4) Finally, the men who 
controlled the government in its infancy were aristocratic in 
spirit. They distrusted the common people. Washington 
was essentially an aristocrat. John .\dam8, our second 
President, candidly admitted his fondness for the “natural 
aristocracy” of wealth, birth, and education, and expressed 
his fear of unlimited democracy. 

, Jefferson’s Democratic Ideas. — America was not genuinely 
democratic, but it had made a good start. As time went on, 
a democratic spirit asserted itself more and more. Jefferson, 
the third President (1801-1809), believed that the only true 
aristocracy was an aiistocracy of virtue and ability, not of 
wealth or birth, and that the best way to select men of exccj)- 
iional virtue and ability as officials was by democratic elec- 
tions. He favored the extension of the franchise so as to 
give more people the right to vote. Negro slaveiy he regarde<l 
as wrongful. One of his most interesting ideas was that 
the constitution should be revised every nineteen years, l>e- 
cause each new generation had a right to choose its own 
form of government. The living should not be oompellod to 
obey the laws of the dead. Jefferson was not able to carry 
out his ideas to any great extent, but the tiieories <rf “Jrifer 
•oaian monocracy” gradually gained (broe. 
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The Demand for Democraqr Strengthened by Social 
Changes. — During the years that followed Jefferson’s admii|p 
istration, the United States underwent two great soci^ 
changes which strengthened the denuuad for real donocracy. - 
One was the growth of population in the regions west of the 
Atlantic coast, acrom the Allegheny Mountains. Seveiel new 
States were formed. The people of these regions were of the 
frontiersman type, hardy pioncere, who cleared farms for ^ 
themselves in what had been a wilderness. Such men were! 
naturally inclined to be democratic and to dislike the aris* 
tcM’ratic plantation owners ami wealthy business men of the 
older States. At the same time, the towns of the* eastern 
sc'acoast were growing into large cities, with factories and 
big industries. In the cities were thousands of wage-earners,, 
who desired the right to vote and shared the frontiersman ’ai 
dislike of “plutocrats" and aristocrats. 

■ Progress of Democracy in America. — In the new States 
f()nue<l by the frontiersmen, democratic constitutions were 
adopted at the outset. Meanwhile, the workingmen erf the 

< dies in the older States were clamoring for the right to vote 
and inany people were Ix'ginning to si*e the justice of tlie 
argument that all fret* white men should have equal pcrfitical 
iights. vine by one the older States amendetl tlieir consti- 
tuiioiis m as to do away with the old restrictions which hadf 
' xrluded the jwortrr w*hite classes and non-IVotestanta fronil 
wjting or holding office^ During the seeortl quarter of the 
iiint'teenth eentuiy* most of these old qualifications were 
aindished. This meant not only that the State (jovem- 
iii' iits l>ecaine more democratic, but also that the Federal 

< •uvcriiinent was democratised, since all men who can vote 
in;f>tut(* elections cran also vote in Fmleral elections. 

Significance of ffie American Retralutioii. — The establidi- 
“"•'d of an independent Republic in America was a great event 
111 rtic history of democracy. Let us review briefly what 
"i? American jlhivqlutton accomplished. ’ 

') In the first place, the American Revolution must be 
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regarded as a continuation or outgrowth of the English revolu- 
|ions of the seventeenth century. America took tlie British 
institutions and theories of representative government and 
applied them more boldly and more thoroughly than the 
^^glish themselves had done. 

(2) The idea of the “right of revolution,” the right of a 
people to overturn an oppressive government, was greatly 
strengthened by the American example. 

(3) The American government was not thoroughly demo- 
cratic at first. It wa.s made more democratic gradually, dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 

(4) Owing to the peculiar circumstances in which the 
Revolution occurred, the Americans made a number of po- 
litical experiments which profoundly influenced the later 
development not only of the United States but also of many 
other nations, .\mong these experiments may be mentioned: 
(o) The substitution of an. elected President for an hered- 
itary King. (6) The adoption of a written constitution as 
the basis of the government and as a check on the govern- 
ment. (c) The abolition of hereditary feudal aristocracy, 
(d) The separation of Church and State, (e) The establish- 

rment of a system of “separation of powers” and “checks 
and balances.” (/) The creation of a decentralized federal 
'republic. Hitherto pobtical philosophers had believed the 
republican form of government unsuited to large countries, 
(g) The adoption of a more democratic franchise than 
existed in other countries, (h) The apportionment of rep- 
resentation (in the Hoiise of Representatives and in the 
State legislatures) on an arithmetical basis, one representative 
being assigned to each district containing a certain number 
of inhabitants. 

QUESnOIfS FOR REVIEW 

1. What Enidish political institutions were copied in America? jjk 

2. Did the En^ish colonies in America have an heraditaiy a rpHp - 
racy? What effect did this fact have upon tluj devdo^nent of a 
emUe afurifr 
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3. Explain how f riction developed between Etti^iind and her AmerieM 
colonies. 

4. Who was George 111 and what were hk policies? Did aU Engliaii* 
men approve of them? 

6. Discuiw the economic causes of the American Revolution. What 
were the Sugar and Stamp Acts? What people in the ookiniea were 
most hostile to these Acts? 

6. In what sense did the colonial leaders stand for the defense 
their rights as Englishmen? 

7. Who was 'Fhomas Paine and what was hk contribution to the 
American Revolution? 

8. What priociples were proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence’*? ,Ck)mpare them with the political theories of John Locke. 

9. Why wm France involved in the War of American Independence? 
Were other countries involved? IJescribe the settlement of 1783. 

10. Did the American Revolution immediately establkh democmcy? 
Explain your answ’er. 

11. What w^as the difference betw^een the first federal govemmaat of 
the United States (the Articles of Confederation) and the second federal 
government (the Constitution of 1787)? 

1 2. Who was 'Fhomas Jefferson, and w'hat wisre hk political theories? 

13. Discuss the development of democracy in the Ignited States. 

14. Why was the American Revolution of world-wide importance? 

15. What do we owe to the American Revolution? 

16. Compare the old Greek or Roman city-state with our federal state. 
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CHAPTER XH 

FRANCE DEFIES THE AUTOCRATS AND 

aristcx:rat8 

/HE WAT IS PA^'BD FOB A GREAT RBVOLtmOlf IW fSANCB 

England destwyod autocracy and firmly ertablirtud paiv 
liaincntary government by the Revolution of 1688. 
men in America invoked the right of revolution and secured 
their independence and repubUtan form of government by 
the war which lasted from 1775 to 1783. In 1789 IVance 
overthrew autocracy. ITie French Revolution of the cightr 
‘■enih centmy, in its inception, wa.s not primarily pohUcal 
or n-iigious (as was the Euf^ish Revolution of the sevcmteentli 
ctmtuiy), but social and econotnic. 

Social Difficulty in Fiance: tbe **PriTileged** Classes. — 
'I'he social difficulty was aRwnUaSy this; the French people 
were divid ed into Uuee f jlHimW- which taro, 

Ou' cleg^ and tiie nrfiflitv . o^wi^ few'er tlian 300,000 
wjuls and were “ pov^S ed^ while one, the “ Third Estate, ” 
comprised more than 000, 000 and was “uiiprivileg^” 
i'he “privileged” were( aswitred considerable jfi^na^" mepnae. 
without much effort on their part, aipl^ at the st^ time they 
were practically exempt from taxation) The '‘ unprivileged” 
toiled and paid the taxes. These inequalities were origuoatly 
juKtificHl on £he grodnd that the two {nivilcged Estates per- 
formed hii^bly nsifui services to the mass of people in the 
unprivileged Tyid Estate. 

The Nobtet. — So far as nobl^.„(Be‘!oiid were 

"mcemed, their privde»iS were tcfeisite whils^hey lived 
the^ estates in relations with thu ^ p easants j 

(who wel^rtaHants'i^ ai^'libok "sn" ib$ve parTtn 
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goveraii^ imd defending the eounUy. But sinoe the twwe 
of Kchrf ieu * early in the e eventeent h century . Uie Frendi 
nobles had largely been deprived of politicai power and mili- 
ta^ command; most of them had been attracted as pur^ 
orna mental jfijgu^ to the roy al omut and seldom or never 
visHed iKar landed esta^ or came into personal contact 
willT thaf ~pi(5Bgw& In other words the nobles became 
non-resident jpent., Formal serfdom declined, and 

feudalism disappeared as a political institution; but stffi the 
{xasants were compelled to grind their grain at the lord’s 
mill, to press their grapes in his wine press, to pay irmumer- 
nhlc tolls and dues, and to submit to social eustmns aome of 
which were degnuling and all of which were annoying. The 
Duhlcs despised jlhe peasants, and the patsants bated the 
nobles. Tlie situation was dangi'rous becatise the peasants 
ron.stitutetl a large majority of the population of France. 

The Clergy. — So far as the clergy (First Estate) were 
concemod, a distinction must be made between the thousands 
of country' priests and the handful of bishops and arch- 
i)ishops. The former received niggardly salaries and did a 
pnhiigious amount of educatioiuil and charitable work; 
:i.> a chtss they were good Catholics and devoted to their 
parishioners, and in return they enjoyed {ropularity. Chi 
the other hand, many of tJie higher clerg>* — btslrops, etc. — • 
w**re younger sons of noble faipliee who drew' fat salaries 
anfl neglected their n.4ifnous duttes for the pleasures and 
hixurira of the royal court; they were the specid object 
of Voltaire’s sarcasm and they shared the unpopularity of 
tlu> noWlity. 

"Unptiviieged’* Cbssss, die Third Estate. — To support 

• Ih* privileged nobility and the privileged clsigy, in addir 
lioti to supporting the King and his government, was a cniab- 
>t>K financial burdsn for tbe Third Estate. |t has beest 
' >iimated that in the oentory a Frigtoh peasant 

< oiiid count on less than one-fifth <d his tnc(Hn§ Jpr the uae| 
* m 
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of hiwmftK ond his family; four<fifths wmt in taxes to the 
King, in tithes to the clergy, and in rents and dues |o the 
aoUlity. Another section of the Third Estate — lllw busi- 
neSB-xoen imd professional men of the towns (the'bourgeoisw) 
— were not quite so badly off as the peasantry, but many 

of them suffered from 
numerous restrictions 
on industry which 
atteniled the royal 
enforcement of the 
economic policy of 
mercantilism.* The 
guilds monopolised 
the production of 
certain goods; the 
clrarlcred companies 
mono{K)Uscd trade in 
certain {Jades and in 
certain wares; the in- 
ternal customs lines 
(Heveoted the free 
transit of mereban- 
dise and foodstuffs 
from one part of the 
country to another; 
the King monopo- 
lised salt syed other 
necessary oomroodi- 
Hes; and manufacturing and trade were minutely regulated 
by the decnes which had been elaborated by 
Why the Rerohitioa Occarrsd in Franon. — Most of the 
floeial and economic abuses just meottooed the oxartence 
<rf “privileged” classes, the heavy toxatton of pssssnts, and 
the mensmtilist rrstrietions on the eomilMNial 
dustrial aiMivities of the bourgeoirie — teew 

•See Chapter IX. mi. 22t-m •8w pfk 1W-1M- 
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France in the nghteenth century. Th^ existed in eveiy 
country of Furope; and it is pretty certain that the peasantry, 
as a elasii, in a better condition in France than in Rus^ 
or Prussia, or even in England. Tlicn why was there a 
French Revolution? Three reasons noay be given. (1) French 
juiU>cracy was more inefficient than any other. (2) French 
philosophers were more influential than any others. (3) The 
Frt'nch people were more aflected than any other by Eni^sh 
and American examples of revolution. Let us (insider 
each one of t hese reasons in some detail. 

(1) Ingl4*ri<m» Reign of Ijouie XV. — If Louis XV (1715- 
1774) had Imd the energy an<l ability of Frederick the Great, 
France might have Imwii saiidled with autocracy almost as 
lung as Pru»Ma. But ix)uis XV was neither great nor “en- 
lightened.” He devote«l himstdf to a life of ease and self- 
iiidiilgence. He aUowe«i his mistresses and favorites to rule 
■tiiin and F'ranee also. He took no pains to reform the ad- 
ministration or to economise in bis expenditures. In fact, 
he attempted no refonns whatever and he spent more lavishly 
than Ix>uis XIV. He wafted millions on idle personal 
I'i'-aKures and more millions on ututucccs^ul foreign aram. 
\i tlie same time, he* eneouragyd the upper classes to imitate 
Ins Hhaiueful and prodigal manner of living, with the result 
i ii.it the “privileged*’ orders vied with their worthless master 
in exacting more and more money frorn llte “unrwivileged.” 
'I'he mass of the* French i»eople ha<l paid dearly for Louis XIV, 
hut the Grand Monarch at least had contributed to na- 
tional prestige and glory. To glory and prestige, Louis XV 
<'ontrihute<l less than nothing, and the French peoide muiw 
mim'd against him. 

'2) " Enlightmment'’ cf French Middle Clatme . — If the 
1 rcnch peo|de under Louis XV had been as imitper aally jllit- 
• rate and ill-informed M the RtuMHan peoph* undw (Sidherine 
till Great, France might have escaped revoluyitt alnKMt m 
|'"iK as Russia. But, thouj^ many Fremch peamtats wm 
th'oorant and some wei« stupid, thetre wm« laiii n«i|gbeni d 
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middl^Htdaas persons, as well as nobles and clergymen in 
France, who were well educated and quite used to thinking 
of the contrast between autocracy in theoiy^ and autocracy 
in practice. These persons furnished a sympathetic audience 
for the philosophers of the eighteenth century, and were 
furtber ^‘enlightened” by them. 

“Enlightenment” meant to these Frenchmen in part what 
it meant to Frederick the Great and other enlightened des- 
pots — the substitution of “reason” and “science” for super- 
natural religion. Voltaire was even more popular in his own 
country than abroad; at homo he contributed potently to 
the^ undermining of religious authority. But “enlighten- 
ment” meant something more in eighteenth-century France. 
It meant a critical attitude toward existing political and social 
institutions and a 83 rmpathetic regard for “liberty,” whether 
the liberty of ancient Greeks and Romans or the liberty of 
contemporary Englishmen. England was the country which 
had already destroyed autocracy and guarantead personal 
liberties and which was now defeating France in one war 
after another, and it was from England especially that the 
French political philosophers drew their inspiration. 

Montesquieu. — Montesquieu ( 1689-“ 1755), a French law- 
yer and nobleman, a student of natural science, and an ad- 
mirer of Isaac Newton and John Locke, wrote a famous 
book, The Spirit of the Laws (1748), in which he extolled 
the English government as the best and most rational. 

Rousseau. — A more radical philosopher was Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-1778). Napoleon later declared that if 
Rousseau had never lived there would have been no Revolu- 
tion, and it is true that without Rousseau the French Revolu- 
tion would have followed a different course. His Social 
Contract j published in 1762, exerted a profound influence upon 
politi<|tl thought. Derived largely ' from earlier writers, 
particularly from John Locke, it became the gospel of modern 
Pl^tical democracy. All government, according to 
tiiwms* is the outcome of an agreement or contract by which 
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at the misty dawn of history all members of the state. vdlun> 
tariiy bound themselves.' Hence all government rests upon 
the consent of the governed, and no ruler may arbitrafily 
deprive the individual citisen 
of his natural rights to life, 
liberty, and property. It was 
liousseau who made famous 
the doctrine of ‘‘popular 
sovereignty.” 

Quemay. — Economic poli- 
tics were likewi.se studied and 
criticized by eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers. Thus a 
physician at the court of 
Louis XV, Fran 9 ois Quesnay 
by name, pronounced mer- 
cantilism all wrong. He be- 
etune the center of a little 
group of “economists” who 
argued for the abolition of 
all restrictions on trade and je.\n jaoques rodsseau 
industry. "Laisaez faire," 

they siud to the government, “Hands off! Don’t interfere 
with business.” 

(3) Influence of English and American Revolutions on 
France. — When Ix>uis XV died in 1774, he left his govmi* 
ment on the verge of bankruptcy and the most thoughtful 
of his subjects under the spell of that revolutionary French 
philosophy which owed much of its popularity to the success 
of the English Revolution of 1688. Louis XVI (1774-1792), 
who inherited the decayed throne of France, was an upri|d*^ 
and weU-meaning prince, earnestly desirous of b«ng a l^y 
enlightened despot. One of his first acts was to ai^pcunt a 
rcformii^ minister in the person of Turgot, and TcuiiM set 
out to equalize the burdens of taxation, to resUxu the citBdht 

' Thia is not an historical fact. It waa tSmply Rouanau% thooiy. 
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<rf the government, to remove restrictions on domestic com- 
merce, and to suppress tlie guilds. But Louis XVI was not 
CKoly well-meaning but weak-kneed, and when the noUea 
protested to him against any abridgment of their privileges 
luf dismissed Turgot from office (1776). 

TKigYSSa the j-ear in which the thirteen English-speaking 
colonies in America issued their Declaration of Indejiendenoe, 
proclaiming to the world that "Man is endowed by his Creator 
(With certain inalienable rights, among which are life, literty, 
land the pursuit of happiness.” In the American Revolution 
many Frenchmen |a?rceived a welcome opportunity of papng 
off old scores against England, and of putting their own phil- 
osophical theories into practice at a neighbor’s exitense. 
Louis XVI yielded to the popular desires, and France waged 
another war against England (1778-1783), The war was 
the last straw for the French tmasuiy, and France sank com- 
pletely into bankruptcy. The success of the Americans 
encouraged revolutionary agitation in France. The autoc- 
racy was alarmed, and royal ministers besought the nobles 
fsffid clergy to surrender their privileges and shoulder smne of 
the natiomd buniens. In vain! Betw(<en the inristent 
demands of the royal treaemy, on one sitle, and the firm re- 
fusal of the privileged classes, on Ums other, the wellnnlen- 
?tioned Ix>uls X\T wiggle<l and wabbled As a last resort be 
consented to sunum m t he EstaiosdjieimniJ, a sort of national 
Parliament, wHIcHIhad not met since 1614. 

THE ESTATES-GENEKAI. AHR TUAKSEOmiEO INTO A 
NATIOVAL ASSEMBLY 

The Estatee-Gepearal' Convened in Maj, lUi. — The 

Estates-Cieneral met at V’eraailles, in the pekoe of the BourlwH 
Khqp, in May, 1789. The mcmiberB had been dected hy 
the French peode, but not in the demoeratie manner of tlw* 
{vesent day. The clergy had elected tt^ 
sentatives, who sat by themselves aa the flinrif IBktate; the 
niihS^ had elect^ three hundred n iwtieniilaliifMj edio 
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by themselves 'as the Second Estate; and tiiie rest of the 
French people — peasantry and bourgeoisie — had elected 
six hundred representatives (moetly bourgeois lawyers and 
joUnnd^), Who constituted the ’Hrird Estate. According 
torniticireva] custom, each Estate voted as a unit, and two 
Out of the three Estates were sufficient to carry a measure. 
Ordinarily, in the past, the First and Second Estates had 
joined forces to outvote the Third Estate. 

Demand of the Third Estate for Control of Estate** 
GeneraL — Now, liowever, the Third Estate, conscious of 
the fact that it represented the bidk of the nation, and ably 
led by an energetic nobleman — Count Mirabeau — who 
had deserted his own social class to make common cause 
with the boui^eoisie, demanded a change in the organise' 
tion of the Estates'General and in the system of voting. It 
demanded that the Estates^^nenU should oi^anise itself 
^ as a single body — a “National Assembly” — in which each 
member should have one vote, and a majority of those voting 
should be sufficient to cany a measure. The demand of the 
; Third Estate was backed by a few of the iilieral members of 
I the Second Estate (including Ijifa>ettc), by a considerable 
group of the lower clergj' in the First Estate, and by the 
undoubted sentiment of the nation at large. Bad har\'e«t8 
in 1788 had been followed by a severe winter, and when the 
Estates-General met in May, 1789, the peatianta were in an 
extremely wretched pli^t, and the cities, notably Paris, 

• suffered from a shortage of fo<Kl. The increase of popu- 
lar distress ^ve support to the Third Estate. 

‘ The “Oath of die Tennis Court,'* Jttns, iVM. The ma- 
jority of the Second Estate were bitteily lidttSe to the pro- 
jpo^ tran.sfonmation of the F^atee-General into a National 
iAsi^bly (which would be controltod by the bourgeoisie).' 
At first, liouis XVI, unwilling to dtsfdease his beloved nobles, 
reused to grant the etemand of the Thiid EltMM sad 

* At .the oulKct the cteigy Mdid with the nobAity, but m Jo«w' 
the Fast EiiUte voted to join the Thud liktate. 
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so far on June 20, 1789, as to shut its members out erf tiie 
meeting-place in the royal palace. T hen theae»i pembeni pre- 
cipitated thfi.Revrfution. They proceeded to a great public 
building near by, which was sometimes used as a tennis court, 
and there with outstretched hands they took a solemn oath, 
ns members of the “National Assembly,” that they would 
not separate until they had drawn up a Constitution for 
France. The “Oath of the Tennis Court” was a defiance of 
the King and a declaration of the end of autocracy. 

Tranafonmation of Estatea-General into ‘Tfatiooal As- 
sembly.” — A week later, the well-meaning Louis XVI, 
desirous of conciliating the Tltird Estate, granted the per- 
.sistent demand of its roemliers and directed the three Estates 
to sit togeUier as « “National Assembly” and to vote., ‘‘by 
heatl.” Soon, however, a gradual movement of royal Uoops 
from the frontier fortresses toward Paris tmd Versailles mai^ 
it appear that the King mtended to overawe the National 
Ai«scmbly. The Assembly requested the withdrawal of the 
tr(K>ps, and the King refused. Then Pgiis came to the rescue. 

The FaU of the Bastffle, July li, 1789. — The Parisian 
ix'pulai'e, go^fdlJby huuger, felt that its own cause and the 
cai'se of tlm National Awembly were identical. For three 
there was wild diaortier in the city. On the third day 
- .luly 14, 1789 — the mob surgcnl out to the es»t end <rf 
l’:ui.s, where sUxhI tlic frowning royal fortress and prison of 
till' bastille, a s>'mbol of Bourbon autocracy. The garrison 
of the Bastille was small, inovisions were short, and the royal 
< oiiiinander was irresolute. Within a few hours the mob was 
111 iKjHw-gsion of the fortress, which they rased to the ground, 
It'l l the defenders, most of whom were Swiss mercennrieB, 
'll K* slaughtered. Frenchmen still celebrate the Fourteenth 


'if -luly as their grent national hqUthiiy. , 

The Revtrihttioa in Paris. — The attack cm the Basti^ erim 
first serious act of violence in the French Revolution. 


b Kliowed that the peofrie of Paris were with ^ Assembly 
her thim with the King. It put fewee bdiind the AsBeni^. 
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It also rendered Paris practically independent of ro 3 ral era* 
trol, for, during the period of disorder, prominent citiaens 
organized their own local government (the Commune of 
Paris) and their own army (the National Guard). 

Temporarily Louis XVI seemed to acquiesce in what had 
be«i done. He withdrew the royal troops. He recognized 
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THE «rrC)flMING OF THE BASTIU.B 

Ncte the drawfmfJifc? over thi* mmt. the Ihwbtm lliig %iiif aliovi* thp 
paraiiet. and the oid-foahkmecf cafinoii. 

the new government of Paris. He confirmed the appoint- 
ment of I.*favette as commander of the new National Guaril- 
He vi.sit4>(i Paris in person and delighted the populace* !>>' 
adorning himself with a re<l-whitr>-and-blue eoekade (w'l- 
btning the re<l and blue of the metropolM with the white i>l 
the Bourbons'!, the cdom of the new national flag of Fran< i‘. 

Ncverthelw, within a short time, inattbers the royal 
court were again scheming to increase the KId^s imiita''y 
foroe at Versailh-s. On the night oi OetdM I, %W, arriving 
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roldiera were given a supper at which toasts were libeta%‘\ 
drunk and royalist songs were hilariously sung. News 
the “orgy," as it was termed, spread like wildfire in Paris, 
where hunger and suffering were more prevalent than ever. 
The city was starving while Versailles was feasting. The 
reinforcement of the royal army, it was believed, not only 
would put an end to the independence of the National Aasem- 
l>ly, but would complete the starvation of Paris. More 
excitt>d grew the Parisians. 

The March of the Women of Parift to Vermnllm, October, 

; TSff. — On Octolier .5, a long line of the poorest w<»nen id 
Paris, including some men drt*M«c‘d as women, riotous with 
hunger and rage, armed vrith sticks and clubs, screaming 
* bread! bread! bread!” pita*eedptl on the twelve-mile walk 
from Paris to Versailles, lliey were going to demand bread 
o! the King. Lafayette and his National Guardsmen, who 
bad Ijcen unable or unwilling to allay the excitement in Paris, 
murehi*d at a respectful distance liehind the women out to 
Versailles. 

By the time IjdajTtte reached the royal palace, the wtanen 
'VI re surrounding it , howling and cursing, and demanding 
read or blood; only the fix»*d liayonets of the royal troops 
I'Vi veuted them from invading the building, and even the 
! Kips were weakening. lafayettc at once became the man 
'if the hour. He sent the soldiers back to their Itarracks and 
"iih his own force undertook to guard the royal famQy. 
l)i spite his precautions it was a wild night. These was «»- 
tuuusl tumult in the streets and. at one time, shortly 
'biwii. a gang of rioters actually broke into the palaoe gad 
billed .several of the Que<‘n’s tx^yguard. 

The Hoyal Family and National Aemnbfy Transferred firm 
^ ' r«aittr/i to Pari*. — WTien monung came, the wett-meaidog 
hing consented to do what was to prove fatal to him and 
bn 1 fill to the Revolution -- to jMXXNnpaiiy the n^pb ba^ to 
^bins. Apd so on October 6 there was a {Koeearioti from Ver> 
«ii!lcs to Raris. There were stilt the women aii4 a hotl ol 
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people of the slums, and the National Guardsmen and Lafay* 
jette on his white horse, but this time in the midst of the 
■ throng was a great lumbering coach, in which rode Louis XVI 
' and his wife and children. All along the route, the mob 
’ shouted, "We have the baker and the baker’s wife and the 
little cook-boy — now we shall 'have- bread.” To Versailles 
Louis never returned. The Parisians kept him thenceforth 
virtually a prisoner in their city. Moreover, the National 
Assembly promptly followetl tht* King to Paris; and after 
October, 1789, not reactionary Versailles but radical Paris 
was the center of the Revolution. 

The "Fall of the Bastille” add the "March of the Women to 
Versailles” were the two picturesqm* events which in 178{> 
rendered the National Assembly independent of the King 
and dependent upon the populace of Paris. 

Collapse of Autocracy and * ‘Privileges.” — The attack on 
the Bastille was the signal in Jul5' for similar action outsi(i(‘ 
of Paris; other towns substituted new elective officers for the 
former royal agent.s and organiserl National Guards of tlretr 
own. At the same time the revolutionary action of flu 
townspeople spread to the cohntiy districta. In nwny 
r^ons tb» oppressed peasants attacked and burned tiic 
houses of the hated nobles, taking particular pains to «lesfn-\ 
feudal title-dee<l8. In some places n>Midencc8 <rf bishops weir 
ransacked and pillaged. few of the unliM^ nobles nn<l 
higher clei^i^y were munieretl, and others were driven into fln' 
towns or across the frontier. 

Amid the universal confusion, the old 8>"stera of local gov- 
ernment completely collapsed. The intendants and gov- 
ernors quitted their posts. Tlie medieval courts of 
whether royal or feudal, ceased to function. The fcUinnK'r "i 
1789 really ended French auUicracy, and the transfer of thv 
central government from Versailles to Paria in October men 1.' 
confirmed an accomplished fact. 

Pillar Demand for Swoqpiiif Refofttw: fk# CtWers ' 
Oriirinallv the King iuul munmoneri tl» Egtates-G" ' era 
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simply to help him oat of financial diflGUniltiea. From the 
l)eKinninK, however, many of hia subjecte were convinced 
that his financial difficulties were closely associated with 
their own grievances and that the Estates-Cleneral should 
concern itself less with aiding the King than with helping the 
[K'ople. At the time of the election of the EstateshCleneral, 
lists of grievances and demands for refonn had been dndtod 
ill every part of the country. These documents, called cakierg, 
wen* not revolutioagiy- in wording, for with wonderful una- 
nimity they expressed loyalty to the King. But in spirit 
tin* cahirrs reflected the idea which the philosophy of the oen- 
iiiry had made popular, that '‘enlightenment” required funda- 
iiu ntal reforms in government and society. And when, in 
June, 1789, the Estates-( General was transformed into the 
Niitional Assembly, it was obvious that the mhiert would be 
li<i*ile<i and that the work of the Assembly would go far 
ixyond the original expectations of the King. 

KKIKTV IS RKFOiUlKD AND MONARCHY IS UMITEO 

The National Assembly, 178»~im. — In May, 1789, the 
l->tates4leneral met at Versailles. In June it was trans- 
fi iimd into the Nationtd Assembly. Thenceforth the Na- 
<it)iial Asstonbly was in session, first at Versailles, and, after 
' '' tober, 1789, at Paris, until September, 1791. The great- 
est and most permanent aehievements of the French Revo- 
lution were effected during these two years, from 1^9 to 
17*11 ; and, after the riots and disorders the summer ci 1789 
au'l the “March of the Women to VersaUlcs" in October of 
that year, they were effected vrithout serious acts of violmios. 
b wiiK the “peaceful peric^" of the French RevohitkML. 

•i) Abolitkm of “Pris il sfe**; tiis “Angvit Daft.” The 
'u'wi important achievements of the National Assembly w«e 
"al and economic. The first wmi fhej^Utioii of jgnvOege — 
'll* sw(>epiDg away of the basic distinctioh between the First 
aii i St'cond Estates, on the one hand, and the Third Ertate, 
bic other, — a fundamental reform oauaOy naw)ri,ataJ 
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with the August Days” of 1789. On August 4, after the 
National Assembly had listened to a detailed report on the 
riots throughout the country, one of the nobles — a relative 
of Lafayette — arose in his place and declared that if the 
peasants had attacked the property and privileges of the 
upper classes, it was because such property and privileges 
represented unjust inequality, and that the remedy should 
be sought not in the repression of the peasants but in the 
suppression of privileges. It w'as immediately moved and 
carried that the Assembly should proclaim e<|uality of taxa- 
tion for all classes and the abolition of feudalism and serfdom. 
Then followed remarkable scenes. The members of the 
Assembly vied with one another in renouncing old vested 
rights. Serfdom was abolished. Tkhes and all sorts of 
ecclesiastical privileges were surrendered. Feudal dues were 
ended. In fact, within a week, all special privilegtis, whether 
of classes, cities, or provinct\s, were Jormally swept away by 
vote of the National Assembly and with the consent of the 
King. The so-called ^'August Days” dissolved the medieval 
system of privileged classes in France. 

Gains of the Peamniry. — The peasants gainetl most from 
the ‘‘August Days.” They w^ere now' free to till their farms 

f as they saw fit and to enjoy the fruits of 
their labor without paying tithes to the 
(Jhurch or feudal dues to the nobility. 
Subst'quentl^', the great estates of the 
nobles were l>roken up and divided among 
the p(^asiint tenants, who thereby became 
full owners (or proprietors) of the land 
. they worked. P<^asant proprietorship of 
I small farms, a distinctive mark of French 


FRENCH FEASANT 
SOWUNG GRAIN 
(Fr«m «fi aid print.) 


agriculture in the nineteenth and twen* 
tietii centuri^, goes back in origin to the 
“Auguut Days” of 1780. 

Oedna of the Bowrgemme. — The bourgeoiaie ^or middle 
ckfla of the towns) gamed also. They were relieved <A th*^ 
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heaviest burdens of taxation and enabled to pturticipate 
freely in politics and industry. Subsequently, t^ir oppon'* 
tunities for financial profit were further increw^ by the 
abolition of royal monopolies, internal tariffs, and the guilds. 

( 3 ) Declaration of the Ri^ts of Man and of tiie Citiz^ — 
The second great achievement of the National Assembly 
was the clear statement of individual ri^ts and liberties. 
The old society and government were disappearing. On- 
what basis should the new be erected? England had its 
Hill of Rights (1689), and America had its ]>cclaration of 
Independence* (1776); France was now (1789) given a “Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man and of the ("itizen.” This 
document, which reflectetl the spirit of Rousseau’s ^liloe- 
ophy, became the program of the French Revolution and 
trememlously influenced later political thought. A few of 
it.<t most striking sentences are as follows ‘t^fen are bom and 
remain free and equal in rights.”) The rights of man are 
'■‘lilwrty, property, security, and resistance to oppression.” 
“Law* is the expression of the general will. Eveiy citizen 
has a right to participate personally, or through his repre- 
sentative, in its enactment. It must be the same for all)y 
' N'o pc'rson shall Ik* accost'd, arrested, or imprisoiMxl, except 
ir*. the cases and according to the forms prescribed by lawj’ 
Religious toleration, freedom of speech, and liberty of the 
press are aflSrmed. The people are to control the finances, 
and to the people all public officials are responsible. “Since 
private property is an inviolable and sacred right, no one shall 
he deprived thereof except where public necessity, legally 
tictermined, shall clearly demand it, and then tmly on obn- 
<lition that the owner shall have been previomllr amd equit- 
ably indemnified.” 

( 3 ) Anti-Caffiolk Le^alatkm. — A third achiewmmit of the 
National Assembly was a revolution in the relations between 
the French State and the C'athoHc Church. Tihe majmity 
of the mmibers of the Assembly were inspired with the 
bcal, Deistic, and anti4?hristian philaeofdiy of Vt^taico; 
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they bdieved ‘that the Church, as then organiaed and con- 
ducted, was the natural ally of autocracy and was therefore 
in need of thorough reform. So the Assembly passed a series 
drastic laws against the Olitholic Church. One author^ 
ised the confiscation of the extensive lAnds owned by the 
Church. Another suppressed the monasteries and other 
religious establishments. A third 'guaranteed complete reli- 
gious toleration. A final measure, styled the “Civil Consti- 
tution of the Clergj',” reduced the number of bishops and 
priests, and provided that they should lx* elected by the 
people, paid by the State, and separated from the sovereign 
control of the Pope. The King, much against his will, was 
forced to sanction a decree that obliged all the elergj' to take 
a solemn oath of allegiance to the 'Civil Constitution.” 

Conflict bctxccen Church and State. — A conflict speedily 
developed in France between the Church and the National 
Assembly. The Pope protested against the confiscation 
of church projx?rty and the e.Kpulsion of the monks, con- 
demned the “C'ivil Constitution,” and fori>ade C«tholics-’ 
to take the oath of allegiance. Cleigj'men who took the 
oath were excommunicated by the Po|x». C'lenoTnen who 
refused to take the oath were <leprived of their salaries l>y 
the Assembly and threatened with imprisunment. Up to 
this time the bulk of the French prie-sts. poor themselves and 
in immediate contact with the sufTering peasants, had un- 
doubtedly sjTnpathizeil with tin* Revr4ution, but now their 
."onsciences forbade them to approve the anti-Catholi<- 
policies of the Asseinblyj Only a small minority of the clcrg>' 
acri'ptwl the “f'ivil Constitution.” The majority repu- 
diated it aii4 submitted to persecution, For the first time, 
a rift appeared in the popular support erf the Revolution 
(4) Financial Reforms: the Aasignats ax^ <rf Tax- 

'atkm. — The chief reason why the Aasetnbly had author- 
ised the confiwatiori of the property of the CSittPch was to 
rescue the .State from bankruptcy. In tlie eaily days of the 
Aaaemblv the nationd finances weae in the tttaMMt confusion" 
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it was impossible to enforoe the payment of 'dUnftct taxes; in- 
direct taxes n«re largely dwtroyed as a result of the “August 
Days”; and bankers could not be induced to make loans. 
In the emergency, the Church finds were seised and utilised 
as security for the issue of paper money — the asngnai*. 
As often happens in similar cases, the issue of paper money 
wiis so incret^Bd ^t in time it exceeded the security and 
brought fresh financial troubles to the State, but for the 
iiioinent the worst difficulties were tided over. Meanwhile, 
ilin'i t taxes were again levied and collected for the national 
government, but, though they yielded more than they had 
lione lx*fort? the Revolution, they proved leas burdenwDM to 
till- itiassrs because they were more evetdy distpbdtt^ 
l>iuality of taxation was not least aipong tfie ac^vimtents of 
the National Assembly. 

(51 Establiahment of Limited Mhnarchy. — Amid all these 
sn<'< ping changes of a social and economic character, the 
Niiiional .Assembly enacted1ft“se7t«8'uf poUtu-al refonns, which 
wt rv finally embodied in the written Constitution of 1791. 
The Constitution of 1791 establisbed “limited monarchy" 
i!i France in place of autocracy. 

7 ;<• CoiwIitidMm a/ 1791. — F<dlowing the example of 
ihii! tnd, tiie suflfrage was not extended to all cilisens, but 
(iiil to “active citiasens," that », to citixens who paid direct 
ia\<«, and the right to liold office was restricted to property 
owtii nt. Count Miralieau, the most eloquent and energetic 
III' iii!mt of the National Assembly, wished to go still furtl^ 
III itiiitntion of England and to establish in France a lepsbh 
Tin of two chambers — a House of Ixtnis and a House df 
' "iiiiDons — and a government of ministers ai^jlli^ted by 
King and responatUe to the legislature. But MindM»u 
rusted by the King because he was too *|Bsdi«»l” 
aiiit f)y many members of the Assembly beeause he was too 
loiisfrvative, ’ and his death in the spring of 1791 mnoved 
la.st chance of importing the iskiiiidi form limited 
»oiiar)-hy into Fhuioe. tv 
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The Constitu^n of 1791 did tiot provide for uiy House 
ai Jjxds, but only for one chamber, styled the “LagUative 
Assembly,” elected by all “active citisens.” Similariy, 
there was no provision for cabinet government, because the 
King’s ministers were not to sit in the Legislative AsaemUy 

and their powers were 
shar pl^Slgldged. The 
King, it is true, was so* 
corded a “suspensive veto,” 
that is, the right to post* 
poneior a tithe the execu- 
tion of an act of the Legis- 
lative Assembly; but he 
and his ministers were de- 
prived of all control over 
the army and navy, over 
the clergy, and over local 
government. 

Reorganization of ImcoI Government. — The local govem- 
m^t of France, as well as the central government, was revo- 
lutionized. The old provinces and intendancies were alxil- 
ished, and the country was divided anew into “departments,” 
approximately equal in area and population. Each “depart- 
ment” was subdivided into districts and communes, — divi- 
sions which have survived in France to the present day. 
Simultaneously provision was made for a new system of 
law courts throughout the country. All local officials, 
whether judges or administrators of departments or clergy- 
men, were no longer to be appointed by the King but elected 
bj' the people. Louis XVI at the beginning of 1789 was an 
autocrat; at the end of 1791 he was a monarch rigidb' 
“Upited.” 


MIRABEAC 


FORKIGN POWERS INTERVENB 

Peaceful Character of Preach Reveluiioa ptim to 1792. " 
Within two years (1789-1791) a remarkable iwrdiutiQD bad 
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been’Iiccomplished » Fitoce. Autocn^ «liad been %up< 
planted by limited, constitutional monarchy. Serfdom and 
feudalism had been abolished. Frivil^^ of every sort bad 
been swept away. A great modem democracy had come into 
existence. j| 

WidSlitMi exception of some riots in the summer of 1789, 
there had been iA yet no serious violence or bloodshed. The 
revolution Kad been peaceful And peaceful and conserva* 
tive it might have remained, if all Frenchmen had accepted 
the refonns of its first two years without protest. 

Opponents of ttui Revolution: the £inigr^ — One class, 
however, was particularly hostile to the social reforms, and 
that was th(; nobility. The nobles inside the ^iational As- 
sembly, after their first show of enthusiasm for equality during 
the ‘‘.\ugn8t Days” of 1789, set to work to secure financial 
compensation for what they had surrendered and to prevent 
the enactment of further social legislation. Outside the 
A.^mbly, few nobles took kindly to the loss of property 
811(1 privileges. Failing to incite a general revolt, large num- 
lers of them emigrated from thn country. Similarly, |pLany 
of the clerg)' left France when-^e anti-Oatholic measures of 
the National .Assembly preventcii them from following the 
iiiftat<» of conscience. These nobles and clergjTnen were 
called lmigri» (‘'emigrants”). 

In general, the {tmigr^s were anx'ous to regain their iostf 
piivilcges and property, and from their voluntary exile they 
'lirotrted an untiring agitation against the new order in 
France. By means of pamphlets and intrigues, they sought, 
on the one hand, to stir up civil war in France, and, on the 
"tlicr hand, to induce foreign monarchs to intervene. 

Attempted FU^ of Lc^ 3WI, — The roy al fm nily <rf 
Dance naturally sympathised with the i^igrte.' In^faety 
tlic two younger brothers of Louis XVI actuary Idi the 
cwmtry and took charge of cous^imd»y(duUoiUHy . p 
ganda. And in^u ne, 1791, Louis XVI himself and Queen 
AnfmneEte'esoaped from Paris and fled tCnrwd Ihi 
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northeastern fron^er, apparently to join the £migr^ at Co* 
blens. At Varennes, near the boiler, th^ j?oyal fugitivefl were 
eaught and sent back to Paris, which henceforth was for 
them rather a prison than a capital. The King’s flight was 
most unfortunate in every respect. It showed conclusively 
that he was in league w'ith the nobles and in oppoatiion to 
the bulk of the nation. It enraged the ^migr^s because it 
failed, and it exasperated the revolutionaries because it al- 
most succeeded. 

Sympathy of Foreign Powers with the £inigr^s. — Edmund 
Burke and England. — The ^mign^^s did not lack sympathizers 
in foreign countries. The autocrats of Europe might be 
ever so * ‘enlightened” themselves, but they could not approve 
of popular enlightenment which destroyed autocracy and 
swept away all distinctions between social classes. Even 
England, which had overthrown autocracy, could not fancy 
the abolition of class privileges; and in 1790 Edmund Burke 
voiced the filings of the English uppt^r classes in his Refie^ 
Mans on the Revolidian in France, a bitter attack on the 
Revdution. Burke’s book not only built up English preju- 
dice, but admirably ser\'cd the purpose of the 6mign§s on 
! ^e Continent. Catherine the Great of Russia, the fonner 
patroness of French philosophers, complimented Burke, and 
the King of Poland sent him a gold medal. 

Leapdd II of Austria, and the. Threat of Foreign Inta^ 
vention. — Leopold II, who succeeded Joseph II in 1790 as 
sovereign of Austria and Holy Roman Emperor, was es- 
pecially concerned: as the brother of Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette, he had a family interest in the fate of the French 
monarchy; and as the ruler of Belgium, he had a personal 
interest in preventing the spread of revolution. L^pold 
pexBuaded the weak Frederick William II of Prussia to join 
■jWim in publishing the Declaration of Pillnitz (Atigust, 1791), 
Mtlie effect that the two monarchs considered the restorsi||on 
or wder and monarchy in France an objeet of “oommon in- 
to all sovereigns of Europe.’’ Whereupon, 
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and Prussia, urged on by the French made prepara- 

tions for armed intervention in France. 

Strengthening of National Patriotism in France.. — The* 
French people recognized at once that foreign intervention . 
if successful, would undo the work of the Rev^iSi^ TTie 
masses — peasantry and lx»urgeoi8ie — were profiting fromj 
the abolition of privileges, and they had no desire to restore 
them. They certainly would not pennit foreigners to mtrao 
them. The threat of foreign intervention strengthened the 
MMitiment of national patriotLsin in France. 

Increased French OpfHisition to Louis XVI. — The threat 
of fonngn intervention also increased the opposition to 
I.<nii8 X\'l and his wife. A nundjcr of radical political leaders 
iM’gan to urge the complete aixdition of monarchy and the 
establishment of a repulific. Most of these early “repub- 
licans” were (Jiromlists, so called l>ecauae their leaders came 
from the IVpartment of th«‘ (Jirondc; they were cultured, 
eloquent, and intensely patriotic. The Girondists insisted 
that if foreign Powers shoukl actually attempt intervention, 
it would be a good thing for France, inasmuch as the result- 
ing war would force the King into an open alliance with the 
Cl etnies of the countrj’ and would enable the French pcofde 
to get rid of him. For partisan and patriotic motives, thwe- 
fore, the Girondists welcomed foreign interference, like - 
the majority of the Ix>gislative Assembly, w’ho were 
supporters of the Constitutioh of 1791 and the existing Emited 
monarchy, were favorable to war: they felt it wuuld oonsol- 
i<late the new order, and their chief representative, 
w a.s ambitious for militarv* glor>’. A mere handful of extnmie 
radicals — men like Marat and Robespierre — exposed war 
oil the ground that it would call forth a militaiy j^ctatpr. 

Outbreak of Foreign War, April, 1792. — When«fieopold 11 
refused to withdraw his troops from the frontier a|^ t» ei|jpl 
tfmigr^s from his territories. France decdi^ ||ar ajlip it 
Austria and Psustna (April, 1792). The French wine wtiiiti- 
f'lastic. They believed they were waging a patriotic war iti 
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behalf of liberty and equality. Men put on red liberty cape, 
and those who possessed no firearms equipped themselves with 
pikes and hastened to the front. Soldiers coming up from 
Marseilles sang a new hymn of freedom which Rouget de Lisle 
had just composetl at Strasbourg — the inspiring “Marseil- 
laise’' that wtis to l»ecoine the natiurud anthem of France. 

Early FrenJi He. ernes. — Enthusiasm and patriotism were 
about the onl\’ as.s«'ts the Frt'nch had. d'heir armie.s were 
disorganized and Imdiy disr'iplined. l’rovi.‘<ion.s were warce, 
arms inferior, and fortifications in nec'd of n'pair. Lafayette, 
the commander iiwhief. had ambition gn-ater than al»ility, 
and his attempted conquest of Relgium entle<i in dismal 
failure. Ix)ui.s X\’I .s<‘cn-ily aithal the eiaany. 

Foreign Threats : Proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick. - 
The Duke of Iirun.swick. c'ommanding the alliial Au.striai) 
and Phissian annie.s, inv.aded France from the lCa.sf and 
issued a .solemn proclamation to the Fnuich ixH>ple. He 
declared it hi.s purjiose “to put an end to the .anarchy in the 
interior of France, to check the attai'ks ujK>n the throne and 
the altar, to mwtablish the legal j>ower, to restore to the 
'King the security and liberty of which he is now deprived, 
and to place him in a position to exercise once more the 
legitimate authority which lielooigs to him." The proc- 
lamation stated further that French soldiers who might l)e 
captured “shall lx? treated as enemies and (Huushed as rebels 
against their King and as disturbr^rs of the public peace," 
and that, if the slightest harm Ijcfcll any member of the 
. royal family, his Austrian and Prussian troops would “inflict 
! an ever-memorable vengeance by delivering over the city of 
Paris to military execution and complete d(«truction.’’ 

The Ehike of Brunswick’s proclamation had an ^ect ex- 
actly opposite to what he intended. He wished to get the 
Parisians to overthrow the Constitution of 1791 and restore 
kfitocracy. Actually, he caused them to overthrow th<' 
coustitorional limited monarchy and cstaUisli a mvolution- 
arv remibKe. 



XVI IN THK HAXIM OF REVOUTTIOmStS 
I ii*' nichi^ps. vhkfh •!* rkiwd in Um air. war* MnMmw of Um 
. P»‘^t»*|wtli»|iititor»i»ntainLouk n|it>^ MMHiwwwwJ too 

‘‘•ff'Wou*. buUl •how. Ui# i|4ril of a*« linw. 
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Popular Fniy in Paris: Suspension of Louis XVI. — In 
i August, 1792, a mob broke into the royal residence in Paris, 
^massacred the Swiss guards, and compelled the Legislative 
Assembly to imprison the King and to authorize the im- 
mediate election by universal manhood suffrage of a National 
Convention that would prc'pare a new (republican) constitu- 
tH>n for France The officials of the limited monarchy 
ceased to function, and Danton, the rough and courageous 
head of the C'ommune of Paris, became virtual dictator of 
the country. Lafayette protested against the overthrow of 
the Constitution of’ 1791 and surrendered to the foreign 
invaders. 

The Sepiember (179i) Maesacres. — The Austrians and 
Prussians continued their invasion of Frantrc. The news 

that Verdun was besieged by 
the Allief was the signal early 
in 'September for a wholesale 
massacre of royalist fnisoners 
in Paris. Few t^ee days 
Royalists were handed over 
by a self-constituted judicial 
body to execution by a band 
of hired cutthroata. Men, 
wcanen, and diildren, nobles 
and magistrates, priosts and 
bishops — aU who weie aus- 
pecte<l of royalist 
— were butchered. The num- 
Ijer of victims cd these Sep- 
tember massacres is estimated 
at 1600. 

Dictaiorskip of Dantm. — Danton som got the upper 
hand in Paris. He stopped tl» massacres. He assured the 
etectaon of the National Convention. He infused new Hf*’ 
into the French armies and appointed Dumoaries, a Girof** 
dist, to succeed Lafayette as coniinanda'^%k-d^> 
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September 20, 1792, the revolutionarv trooiw won their first 
success against the invaders, at Valmy. 

THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC IS BSTaBLISHEO 

The First French Republic Proclaimed. — The very day 
on which news of the victory' of Valmy reached Paris, the 
National ('onvention met. .\raidst the wildest enthusiaon 
it decitwl unaniiiioudy “that royalty i.s aliolishcd in France.” 
Y('ar I of the French Republic was dated from September 22, 
1792. , 

Trial and Ezecutton Louis XVI. — Ix>uis XVI was 
lirought to trial l>efore the ('onvention in December. Legally 
then* was no case, against him, but his undoubted double- 
dealings with foreign Poa'ens and his obvious distrust of the 
devolution had enragixl to many that he was condemned to 
death by a vote of 387 to 334. On January 21, 1793, he was 
Udieaded near the overturned statue of his worthless prede- 
i iwpor, I>ouis XV, in the Place de la Revolution (now caUed the 
I’laee de la ('onconle). 

£mi|rfit and Foreign Autocrats D^ed by die Natkmal 
Convention. — Almost simultaneously the National Conven- 
ton decreed tlie perpetual Itanishment of the (toiigrfo and 
; >r<»claime»l that the French people would “treat as enemies 
< vfiy’ people who, refusing lilierty and equality, or renouncing 
tlH in, may wish to maintain, recall, or m^totiate with a prince 
■iiid the privileginl rlajw's.’’ Thus the threat of foreign 
bowers to suppress Revolution in France was countered bs* 
a thn-at of France to spreail Revolution throughout Eurcgie. 

1 h«- issue was clearly drawn lietween democracy and repub* 
licanism, on one hand, anil class-privilege and autocracy, on 
the (»iher. The monarehs and privileged dassei outside of 
Fran re were now thoroughly alarmed. Shortly after the 
‘xecution of I,nuis XVI, they formed a “fgand coalition” 
against the French Republic. To Austria and Prumia,^ 
already in the fiekl, were added Enf^and, HoOipd, Spain, 
a'i'l Sardinia. 
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Ci?il War in France. — At the same time groups of peasant 
royalists in France, especially in the western provincti of La 
Vendee, rebelled against the National Convention. They 
were inspireil by the propaganda of the Allies and by their 
own devotion to the (.'atholic Church and the cause of 
limited monarchy. To cap the cliina.\, Dumouriez, the 
able general wljo had been w'inning victori(*s for France 
since the desertion of I^fayette, went over to the enemy. 
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Parties in die Rational Convention. — The treason of 
Dumouriez precipitated a reign of terror in France. Up to 
this time the National (Convention had comprised three main 
groups: (1) the "Girondist.s,” who represented chiefly the 
well-to-do bourgeoisie of the provinces, more radical in 
thought than in deed, sincere reformcra, but distrustful of 
Paris and the lower classes and opposed to vioience; (2) the 
'‘Mountainists” or “Jacobins,” who were bourgeois tbem- 
lielves but mainly represented the worhinf j^eople of Paris, 
fiteral discinles of Rousseau, extreme radioili in thought. 
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word, and deed, distrustful of the conservative provinces 
and willinfi,’ to go to any lengths to maintain a revolutionary 
republic; (3) the “Plain,” the real majority of the Convention, 
occupying seats between the Girondists and the Mountainists, 
having no i)olicic*8 or convictions of their own but voting 
according to the dictates of exjXKliencj'. At the outset the 
“Plain” vot<'d usually with the Girondists, but the treason of 
Duinouriez (himself a Giromlist) and the loud clamors of the 
J’arisian populaw against thost' who counstded moderation, 
(•au«^l the "Plain” to transfer support to the Mountainists. 
In June, 1793, following a demonstration by a Paris mob, the 
Convent ion voted to expel twenty-nine of its Girondist 
niernljers. It was the Ix'ginning of bitter factional strife 
within the National Convention and of the sacrifice of the 
lumlerate Republicans to the radicals. 

Committee of Public Safety. - - In the spring of 1793 the 
< on vent ion entrusUxl the supreme executive authority of 
the h’rench Republic to a special committee styled the ('om- 
niitt<H‘ of Public Safety. This small laxly, which included 
the chief Jacolan leaders, dinxrtfxl the national administra* 
tion, appointixl the local officials, and supervistMl the armies; 
i‘ worked diligently and effectively. 

The Reign Tenor in Flguice, 17M-1794. — The general 
internal pt*liry of the (’ommittee of Public Safety, from the 
'wminer of 1793 to the summer of 17{M, was terrorism. To 
tlie ratlieal republican learlers it seenietl (hat the occasion 
d' iiianded aanpletc uitaniinity in France. A divided nation 
'•"iild not triumph over uniteti K«m>pe. The only way in 
"iiich France could present a united front to the world was 
'•> .striking terror into the hearts of the domestic foes the 
new onler. And terror involved bkaxliibed •— bloodshed 
"liich became fascinating to depravetl groups ol “patriots.’* 

riie chief agencies of the (‘ommittee of Puhlie Safety in 
I 'lnducting terroriiim were the Committee of Oem^ Security 
=‘"'1 the Revolutionary TWiunal. The former was 
I*' lice power in order to enforce obedience thraUghotit the 
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country. The latter was charged with trying and sentonciug 
any person suspected of disloyalty to the Ilepublic. Both 
were responsible to the Committee of Public Safety. 

The Law of Suspects. — A decree of the National Conven- 
tion, called tlie Law of Suspects, made liable to arbitrary 
arrest every person who was of noble birtli, or who had held 
office before the Revolution, or had any rt>iation with an 



TRIAL OF THE GIRONDISTS 

The statue of a woman with a night-eap on a staff teprmmiM tha revolution- 
ary Republic. 


^migrd, or could not produce a signed certificate of republican 
citizenship. 

The GuiUotine. — With such instruments of despotism, 
Prance was made republican by strokes of the guillotine. 
It is estimated that 2500 persons were executed at Paris 
during the Reign of Terror and close to 10,000 in other parts 
of the country. Domestic ianirrection was cruelly suppressed, 
and many Royalists suffered death (including Qu^n Marie 
^pAntoinette). Eveq, certain Republican factiolm were de- 
stroyed. 
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Dictaiorship of Robeopurre. — The chief advocate and 
director of the Terror was Maximilien Robeqjierre, an attoiv.^ 
ney from Arras and a fanatical IteUcver in the gospel of Rous- 
seatr. Kobespierrc had such faith in himaelf as the prophet 
of Rousseau’s gospel, and he was so sincere and honest, that 
for long he dominated the Jacobin party and the National, 
( 'onvention and utiliuKl his ]>osition to stamp out opposition 
to his |)olicics. He thought the Royalists should not be 
tolerated, and many of them wen* pQt to death. He thou^t 
tlic (Jirondists were too 
conservative, and their 
Icmlcrs were guillotined in 
(jetober, 1793. Ho tbui 4 ;ht 
tlutOomumne of Paris was 
too irreligiou.s because it 
preferred Atheism to 
Deism, and its leaders 
tVere executed in March, 

1794. He thought Dan- 
ton, who counseled moder- 
.ation, was a traitor, and 
Oanton was guillotined in 
.4pril, 1794. Finally, after 
vain endeavors to put in full practice the theories of Rousseau, 
Robespierre himself was wnt to the guillotine, by the w’earied a 
and more con8er%’ative memlx?rs of the National Convention, 
in July, 1794. The death of liobespierre ended the Reign 
of Terror. 

Vigorous Prosecution of Foreign War. — Meanwhile the 
Committee of Public Safety labored to defeat forrign inter- 
vetitipn. ‘ In this* matter the (.'ommittee could count on the 
enthusiastic support of the bulk of the French pec^le, whose 
social and financial gains in the%arlier stage of the Revolu- 
tion would be lost by a triumph of the foreign foes. French- 
men now went gladly to war singing "Marseillaise*' 80% 
displaying banners inscribed wdth the wor^ '^berty, E(}ua]« 
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ity, Fratenuty.” Besides, the Comniittee of Public Safety 
possessed, in Lazarc ('arnot, a militarj' orRanizer of ex- 
traordinary ability. WTiilc Robespierre was directing the 
Terror within France, Carnot was raising troo|>8, <lrilling 
them, and hurrying them to the front. The work of Carnot 
was supplement ed by tin* activities of the "deputies on mis- 
sion,” agents of the t'ommittee of Puldic Safety, wlio kept in 
close touch with tiie Frt'nch annies ami wen- authoriztnl to 
send to the guillotine an}- suspectetl or unsucces.Hful com- 
mander. 

licvolutionnry Siica'ssex. — In this way the I-rench Repub- 
lic met an aimeil c<»alition whi<-h would have staggi'nd a 
Louis Xn'. The <'ountr^ was cleared of foreign enemies. 
The war was preswsl iri the Nelherland.s, along the Rhine, in 
Savoy, and acrotw tin* Pyix*uee.s. So su<'«'.H.sful were the 
Republican armi('s that Carnot ’.s j>opular title of ‘‘organizer 
of defease” wa.s justly magnified into eorganizer of victory." 

Social Reforms of the National Convention. — In the mi<lst 
of foreign %var and of the Terror, the National C<inveution 
found time to furtlu-r .s«H'ial r<d<»rins. Just as the National 
Assembly destroj-ed privilege, so the NaticRal Convention 
sought to Ic.swn imspialititsi of wealth. The pro{>erty of 
the t»migr^s j»aj5 confiscated. A maximum price for grain 
was set by law. Large estati-s were broken up and offen-tl 
for sale to poorer citizens in lv>ts of two or three aeit!«, to lx; 
paid for in small annual instalments. .\ll ground rents w'ere 
aboli.shed without coni|X‘n.sation to the owners. 

Some of the leforms of the Convention went tt# alwurd 
lengths. In the |)opular passion for <*cjuality, every one was 
td be called “Citizen” rather than “Monsitmr.” Ornate 
clothing disappeared with titles of nobility, and the silk- 
stockings and kme breeches (etdoUes) which had distinguished 
the gentlemen, were univetsally supplanted bj' the long 
fmisers which had hitherto been woni by tJw lowest class of 
workingmen (samt-culoftes). To do away with the renicm- 
branoe of historic Christianity, the year wm divided anew 
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into twelve months, each containing three Weeks of ten da 3 nB, 
every tenth day being for rest and the five or six da 3 r 8 left 
over at the end of the year being national holidays; the names 
of the months were change<l and the revolutionary calendar 
made to date from the proclamation of the Republic, Sep- 
tember 22, 1792. 

Metric , System and Equality of Inheritance. — Many of the 
reforms of the C’onv'ention proved to lie of permanent value, 
.'^ueh was the establishment of a convenient and uniform 
sy.'item of weights an<l measun*s, ba.sed on decimal reckoning, 
the so-called metric system, which has come to be aeeepted 
!>>• almost all civili»'d nations save the English-speaking 
[Ksiple-s. Such, t<K), was the establishment of a fundamental 
priiu'iple of inheritance that has marktHl modem France — 
tin- j>rinciple that no {XTSon may IsHjueath his property to 
one flirect heir to the exclusion of others but tliat all children 
must inherit almost equally. Ilesi«h*s, the practiw of iin- 
prisoning men for debt was alx*lishe<l, negn> slavery was 

< iiiled, and woman’s claim on property was protected in 
<-onimon with man’s. 

Middle-Class Control of the Natkmal Convention, 179i- 

ri’%. “ - wUter the downfall of Kolx‘Si>ierre tJuly, 1794), the 
N.iUonal (’onvention ci‘asi**l to press itdonns in beiialf of the 
1 HvcT c'lasw'K and came more anti inon^ untler the influence 
"! the moth-rate, well-to-<lo liourgeoisie. The law against < 
ii<|H*cts was repealetl and the gniin la«*s wTre amended. 
Tilt- Uevolutionary 'Fribunal was suitpn-asetl, and the name 
"I the l%ee fie la tt^volutifrtj was ehangetl to the Place de la 
fom-orde (mt'aning “IVao- Squan‘”i. 

The Republican Constitution. — The written oonstitution 
"f the first Freifeh Republic was pr«'t»an‘d by the NaUonal 

< onvention during the last year of its seadon and after it had 
pasM-fl under Iwnu-geoui influent?e. This eonsititution, which 
"'lit into effect in 1795 and was known, therefore, as the 
' oiiHiitution of the Year III (of the Republk), entrustedl 

legislative power to two chambers, ‘ehoaen by indiieet 
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election ~ ajower house of five hundred raenibere, to propom 
laws, and a Council of Ancients, of two hundred ^d fifty 
members, to examine and enact the laws. The liouegeoia 
distrust of the lower classes .showed itself again in restricting 
the suffrage to taxpayers who had lived at least a year in 
one place. The e.\ecutive authority of the Republic was 
vested in a board of five members, styled Directors, and 
; elected by the legislature. The Board of. Directors, or 
"Director^',” was to enforce the laws and appoint the min- 
isters of state, or cabinet, who should be responsible to it. 

Failure of Foreign Intervention: Break-up of the Grand 
Alliance. — The year 1795 marked the virtual close of the 
Revolution in France. T)ie National Convention came to 
an end, and the Constitution which it had drafted for the 
Republic went into effect. At the same time the foreign 
coalition,* which hatl been formed to inter%’ene in France and 
destroy the work of the Revolution, was broken up by the 
continued militarj- victories of the Republicans. By the 
Treaties of Basel the Kings of Prussia and Spain humbled 
themselves to make peace with the IVench Republic, and 
Holland did liketHse by the Treaty of the Hague. Only 
Austria, Sardinia, and England remained at war with France, 
and the latter two in half-hearted fashion. 

Expansion of France. — The armies of the French Republic 
were already in possession of Savoy, Belgium, and the part 
of Germany west of the Rhine.* They had succeeded where 
the armies of Louis XI\' had failed. They had secured the 
“natural boundaries” of Franr*e — the I^renees, the Alps, 
and the River Rhine. In aO the conquered territory the 
political and social reforms of the French Revolution were 
introduced. 

*Tbe coalition against France included Auatria,- Pniaaia, En^and, 
Spain, Holland, aial Sardinia. 

* The conquest <rf the Genntui territories on the i<dt bank of the Rhine 
was not formalljr recognised qnti] several yearn later, when Austria made 
peace and a number of territorial changes were effected in Germany. Sea 
ra>. 838, 35 a 
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THK HTRUOaUK BETWEEN UEMOCBACT AND AITTOCRACT 
BKCOUE8 INTERNATIONAL 

The Warlike Character of French Democracy. — The Rev- 
olution, l^eginnittK m a pc*aeeful domestic reorpmizatioa of 
France, was event uaHj' transfonned, by foreign war and 
[(jreign conqueat, into a forceful nKirganization of Europe. 
Deinocnicy wag proving quite as warlike as autocracy. Auto- 
crats and densoerata alike felt they had good reason for 
iigitting: the French Republicans, in order to make the world 
fiaft' for lilH'rty and equality; the autocrats, in order to pre- 
M-rve eivilization. 

Attempt of Poland to Imitate France. — At the ver>' 
time when the French Republicaa** wert* forcing constitu- 
tional governme nt upon the Belgians and (lemians on the 
left liank of the Rhine, the autocrats of Prussia, Russia, and 
\iistria were dej.«iving the Poles of constitutional govern- 
ment ami appropriating their eountrv-. Ever since the First 
Partition of Poland in 1772, the Poles liad Ikth stniggling 
to ndonii and strengthen their government. At last in 1791 
they adopted a written constitution resembling cloisely the 
l'r< cch Constitution of 1791 : Polaiul Ix'came an hereditary 
limited monarchy, with a ttabinet and with a parliament 
• lectiHl on a liltend suffrage; class distinrtions and privileges 

re swept away; rivil equality and ndigious toleration were 
imiclaimed; and serfdo(}i was mitigated, preiiaratoiy' to its 
< omplete atxilition. 

Foreign Intervention in Poland. — Neighixiring despots took 
no more kindly to revolution in Poland tlian in France, 
and Poland was much less able than France to defend her- 
M-lf against foreign intervention. In 1792 Catherine the 
P-reat of Russia intervened, overthrew the constitution 
<>ie preceding year, and annexed to Russia all the eastern 
l'iiivin(N» of Poland. Frederick William 11 of Pruaata 
I'ilizu'l the opportunity to appropriate DaiuDg and the 
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western provinces of Poland. By this Second Partition, 
Poland was reduced to a third of her original area. 

Final Partition of Poland and the Preservation of Autoc* 
racy in Eastern Europe. — The Poles rose in arms and 
fought valiantly and stublxinily to free themselves. But 
they were too few to withstand the combined might of 
Kt^ia^nd Prussia, In 1795 — Just after Prussia made peace 
^tii'lh<< Pnmch Republic — the Third, and final, Partition 
of Poland was arrangf?d among the autocrats of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. Poland as an independent state ceased 
to exist, and hastern Europi* was thereby preserved fn>tn 
revolution, n^pttblicanism, democracy, CKjuality, or any of 
those other ^Vvils*’ which were then flourishing in France and 
tlm^atening Western Eurojie. 

QUBSnOIlS FOR REVIEW 

1. In what the French Hc%'olutkin differ fmm the earlier 

rt rc4ulioitii in Knglatid and Aiiiertca? Did the Amehran and Ktiidiiih 
r»*va!iitioiiw lia%*e any influence *m Franc#*"* 

2. Diacmm the aocial claiwca m France fjefore the Re\* 0 lutKm. exjdam- 
tin* difference lietwcen the '•|jrivik*|te<l‘' aixl the **unprivileiced,” 

What were the ihrtc 

J. Were the French fxiople off than the fWHijd#* of other emin* 

: icff? Why dal the great revolutkin omir in France rather than in mmm 
'>fhcr liuid? 

4. Who wan Manteaquieii? Houmeau? i^ueanay? What were the 
( htef ideaM of eaeh of iheae men? 

5. Was Louk XVI a atiofig man? Why did be intmiiicin the Eital4B(i- 

What were the E«tat4!w4feiiefal? What were the demanck of the 
rUird i*atate m ^’oicfd by Mirmi>esu? What waa the King*! aHtItide 
foward them demandi? 

7. What waa the Oath of the Tennui Omrt? Why wm it fevedu- 

tiowar>*? 

H How dkt the National Aasembb diflfer fnmi the Bi We a 4let^^ 
^ Whaldidtheallaih cmlheBaatilleaiidtbeni^^ 

^ ''nmiillea abow about the at^titude of the people of Faria %mm4 the Na* 
Anaemblyf How and why did Faria beeoaie the tenter of the 

lh>voiutk»n? 
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10. DiscusB the collapse of autocracy and privilege*^ throughout 
France. 

11. What were the chief refonAs adopted by the National Asm^mbly? 
Which social classes gained most from these reforim? Which classea 
lost most? 

12. Compare the French Declaration of the Rights of Man ” with the 
English Bill of Rights and the American Declaration of IndefMmdencc. 
Wliich came first? Do they all assert the same rights? 

13. What caiistxl the conflict lx‘tw*>en 8tate and Chun h in the French 
Revolution? 

14. How w.Hs the French monarchy ^'limiRnr' by the Constitutit>n of 
1791? Was this Constitution democratic? 

15. What changes did the Revoluthiii bring alwnjt in the local govern- 
ment of France'? How long did th<‘se changift la,st? 

16. Who were the and what did tliev think of the Revolution? 

What was the attitude of the rt»yal family towjml th«* <unign*s'* 

17. What wiis the attitude of England towani the Fnrnch Revolution? 
Of Austria? Of Prussia? 

18. How did fear of foitdgn interference influence the revolutiomiricfi 
in France? 

19. What wiis the Ix*gislative Assembly? What wen^ its chief jKditical 
IMirties, and what attitude did each of these partn^s take toward the 
question of foreign w ar? 

20. Wliat was the cause of the vrar l>etween France and the other 
Powers? W'hat result did the war have as far as Ixuils W'l was con- 
cerned? Did the war make the revolutionists mon? radical or more 
conservative? 

21. When and under what circumstances did France become a Re- 
public? 

22. Compare the National Convention with the Legislative Assembly 
with special reference to: the length of time it lasted; the degree of radical- 
ism shown by the political parties which were represented in it; the re- 
forms which it accomplished. 

23. Discuss the causes and conduct of the Reign of Terror. 

24. Who was Robespierre? Why is he famous in history? Contrast 
his ideas with those of Oliver Cromwell and those of George Washington. 

25. How did Carnot help to bring about the success of the revolution? 

26. How did the middle classes influenoe the National Convention 
during the last year of its existence? 

27. What form of.govemment was established in France by the Con- 
stitution of 1795? Was it republican? Was it democratic? 

28. It might be interesting to make a comparison of the three great 
revolutions — English, Amencan, and French. You might use the 
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following pointu for comparison or contrast: What happened to the 
King in each case? Did the revolutionists believe in democracy? Did 
they i^tablish a i>crmanent govemroent? ‘ How democratic was it? Did 
they desire religious freedom? Did they accomplish any social and 
iTonotnic reforais? 

21). In order t4) rcmeinljcr the events of the French Itevolution more 
clearly, it might l>e a g(XKl plan to make a diagram, with one vertical 
('olumn for the l‘^tnU«4 leneral, one for the National Assembly, one for 
the D^gmlative AsHemhly, one for the National Convention, and one for 
the Directory. Then in each cidunin you wuld indicate the dates, and 
ilniw a horizontal line under them; then the form of government, and 
draw another h<irizontaJ line acr<«!S Uie page; then the chief fiolitical 
r»“f(»niw; (he chief Noeial ami <HXinoniie reforms; religious reforms; and 
( he f leaderw. You will Ik? surjiriscNl to how much this will help your 
!i:i‘jnory. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


NAPOLEON CONSOLIDATES THE REVOLUTION IN 
FRANCE AND COMMUNICATES IT TO 
EUROPE 

NAPOL«ON HONAPARTE K6TABUSH£j;» A MILITARY DICTATORSHIP 

Derotion of French People to Basic Princiides of the &efvo« 
lotion* — liy 1795 the way was l)eing rapidly prepared 
for ending the French Revolution with a niilitar>* dictator- 
ship. A large majority of the French people were still 
staunchly loyal to the chief sociai ref onus of the Revolution — 
the abolition of class distinetioiiB and privileges, the extino- 
tion of serfdom and feudalism, the destruction of monofiolies 
and guilds. Bui wlule they wen' ilevoliHl to the ideal of 
?c|uality, they were siek and tired of that sort of “liberty’* 
which gave sanction to mob riots and nngns of terror and itv 
Ugious tierBecutiou. The (*atholic (liurch was gnidualiy 
regaining its hold on the French jic'otile, an<l then* was re- 
newed respect for atiihorily. 

Lack of Ptqmlax Devotion to Republican Form erf Govern- 
ment* — Politically France wm now a Republic, governed 
by a Directory, in accordance with the Constitution of the 
Year III (1795). But the Republic had \^n proclaimed in 
the midst of h>iiterical excitement and wa*» maintained only 
by force and violence. At heart the bulk of the people were not 
loyal to it. Tlie middle classes thought it too weak to guar- 
antee them permanent possession of what th^ had gained 
from the Revolution. The workingmen of the towns com- 
plained because it denied them political ri|^ts and social, 
benefits. The peasants, so long as they retained tlidur lands 
without tithes or feudal dues, were quite indMerent as to 
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the form of political government: they were not special 
champions of republicanism. 

In^ossit^ty of Royalist Restoration: tiie Attitude at 
Louis XVin. — Under the circumstances, the French Revolu- 
tion might promptly have closed, as did the English Revolution 
of the seventeenth centuiy, with the restoration of monarchy. 
If only the heir to the throne — l/ouis XVl’s brother, who 
in 1795 assumed the title of Louis XVIII ' — had hail the good 
sense to identify him.solf with his own nation, to accept the 
principal social refonus of the Revolution, and to offer to 
France a constitutional govemnient, inodeltHl on that of 
England, he might s|XH'dily have overtun>e<l the Din*ctory 
and reestablished Bourlsm atithority. But Ixniis XVIII 
did nothing of the kind. He declared that everything must 
be restore<l preci.'sely as it wa.s at the Is'ginning of 1789, 
al)Solute monarchy reconstitute!!, the new nght.s suppn'Ased, 
the new land-system alH)li.sh«sl. and eveiy iierson concerned in 
the Revolution puni.shc(l. To add insult to itijur^', Ix»uis XVIII 
redoubled his ap|M»als to foreign autocrats to intervene in 
France. 

French National Patriotism. — IMiatever doubt there 
might lie as to the (h'votion of tiic Fren< h jHa>ple to “lilx?rty*’ 
and “equality,” there could 1 h' no iloubt as to their jiatriot- 
ism. The Revolution, as .sfwm as it embroiled France in 
foreign war, develo|X'»l a .strong .sentiment of national patriot- 
ism. Hitherto, patriotism in France meant popular loyalty 
to the King; henceforth, it meant loyally to the nation at 
large. The nation Ix'came at once the basis an<l the object 
of patriotic devotion. We hav!* alr<-ady seen how the nation 
responded to the call to arms ami how the revolutionary sol- 
diers defeated and broke up the EurofX'an (Joaliiion. For 
patriotic reasons, if for no other, the French soldiers would 

* He took the title of •' Louis XVIII ’’ because he n»cognuied u "right- 
ful” King of France “ I»uis XVII,” Louis XVl's youa| son, who never 
actually reigned but dic<l in prison in 1785, two veara after Uw egecutkm 
of Louis XVI. 
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not receive I^ouis XVII I or any other prince who allied him* 
self with ioreigners. 

XaltQnal Patrioiiam Emhrirml in the Army* — Aa the 
patriotinm of tlie revolutionary soldiers saved l^unce from 
foreign interv'cniion, so the patriotism of the people exalted 
the Fren<*h army. Frcmchinen were divided in their alle- 
gianee to thi‘ llepuhlic and the I)irector>' but not in their 
adinirution for tlie Anny. From the Anay c!ame naturally 
the dictator who consolidate<l the Revolution in France 
and conuminieated it to Kurufx^. The dictator was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, the Idol of the Army. — NapcJeon 
Bonaparte in 1795 wjis twenty-six years of age. He had 
Isiai Umi of a jxxir l>ut aris- 
tocratic Italian family on the 
island of (*orsica shortly after 
. the island was purchas<‘d by 
Franc*‘, and luul lMM*n (nlucatial 
at II luiliUiry scdimil in Fnince. 

Thert' was nothing striking 
jdmit his iip(x*aninci‘; he was 
iHoersijied, with a jxile 
l<x>kiiig out uniler a taiigltHl 
mop of hair. But fmm Niy- 
IhsxI he had Imscii resthw ami 
domimsering, ambitious and 
M‘!fish. Outwanlly at kasi he had svmimthtxeii with the 
Revolution and the overthrow of monarchy, ^As a diidpie 
of Rousstwi, he hml associattMl himself for a time with 
Rols*spierre,"tuid as an able engimsi^r and artiUeiymMi he had 
Ihth of mTvict* to Carnot in 1703 by expelling the Eii#rii 
from the harlior of Tcnifon. Now. in 1705 m Im pomd m a 
friend of and order*' and ilefemkHl with eannon the 
National Cmymimn against the tost motoriot in Paris.", 
Thenceforth the rise of Bonatwte to fame waa rapid; and 
he never ni^j^i^rted an oppor^nity to utiliae fame in mhnr 
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to gain personal power. In 1796 he married Josephine Beau- 
hamais, an intimate friend of the most prominent member 
of the Directory: and tins gave him ix)litical influence. In 
the same year he was put in command of the French army 
directed against Italy and Austria; ami this gave him mili- 
tary renown. 

The Euro|x'an Coalition had l>een broken up in 1795, it 
will Ix' rememU'red. by the Treat it's of Basel and the Hague, 
in accordance with which Prussia, Sfmin, and Holland liad 
made {X'ace with the French Republic. Englantl, Sardinia, 
and Austria, however, still remained in the fudd, ami it was 
against the latter two Powers that in J7tM} Xa|x>h*on Bona- 
parte — then but twenty-seven years of age — undertook a 
military campaign in Italy, 

His First Italian Campaign, 17%. - With lightning rapid- 
ity,, with infectioas enthusmsm, and with brilliant tactics, he 
led his forces across the Al|>s, humbled the Sardinians, and 
within a year dis[K>s('d of five Atistrian anm*'s and CKTUpied 
every fort in northern Italy. Sardinia was eoinfielled to 
cede Savoy and Nice to the Fn'neh Rejmblic, ami, when, 
Bonaparte’.s army approached Vienna, Austria st<>o{XHl|N|| 
make term.s witli thi.s amazing Republican general. By 
Treaty of Cam{x> Fonnio 0797), the French Republic se- 
cured Belgium and tlie Ionian Islands; Austria obtained 
Venice as partial conifx'nsiition for her sacrifices; and a 
Congress of thf Poly Empire was to assemble and 

arrange for the transfer to Pi#i^ of the German states on 
the weMem bank of the Rhine. 

His Egyptian Campaign, 17%. — England alone remained 
at war with the French Republic; and in order Uj bring Eng- 
land to terms, Bonaparte conceived the idea of attacking 
India by way of Egvpt. It was an idea l>orrowed from the 
ancient Greek conqueror, Alexander the Great; it was foolish, 
but it appealed to popular imagination and to the young 
general’s ambition. Bonaparte got his anny safely to Egypt 
and performed there in 1798 many spectaeukr feats, tte 
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made stirring speeches and sent home bombastic repmts^ 
He called the I^randds to witness the valor of French sob 
diers. He praised and flattered the Mohammedan natives. 
Ho encouraged the close stildy of Egyptian antiquities.* But 
his actual military successes were few and fruitless. He 
was checked in Syria, and a great naval victory won by the 
celebrated English admiral, Ixird Nelson, near the mouth 
of the Nile, cut off the French forcr*s in E^pt from their 
base of supplies in France. Cleneral Bonaparte, luckily 
escaping the Engli.sh warships, returned home in 1799. He 
arrived in I’aria at a fortunat<- moment for himself. •*' 

Unpopularity of the Directory, the Government ol the 
French Republic. — The Directory, which governed the 
Republic, was highly un[>opular. .Vlmoet none of its members 
had any ability exce[it in the practice of bribery and cor- 
ruptirm. National finances were again in chaos, as they liad 
been at the iH'ginning of the Revolution The Royalists #ere 
gaining strength and the Parisian wurkingraen were growing 
nwthsw. ITte Directory maintained itself and the Republic 
oi^ with the active assistance of the .\rray. 

J^ftection of Dependent Republics. — Every day the Army 
IQKfHl bigger in influence. Not only ha<l it rounded out 
France to her "natural lioundaries," but it was employed 
in surrounding the enlarged French Republic with a string 
of dependent refniblics. Holland a'as transfonned into 
the "Batavian Republic,'' and SwiUeriaAd into the " Hd- 
vctic Republic.” The political institutbiMi of the severaf 
Italian states were revulotioniml, republics supi^anting 
alwolute monarchies throughout the peninsula. 

Second Fordgn Coalition Against the Frendi Republic, 
1799. — To the autocratic monarclis of Europe it was appar- 
ent that the Revolution was more dangerous to their security 
in 1790 than it bad been in 1792, for it was now (Mopagated 

' U WM an amy dfieer on this Kgyptutn Expeditioa who diaeoverad 
die famotn KomtU Stone, by aid of whkh the GgyiMiaB hkmdypi^ 
“WB fint daripharad. 
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a victorious army. Consequently/ while Bonaparte was 
in Egypt, England experiencetl no great difficulty in jiersuad- 
ing Austria and Russia to join her in a Second Coalition 
against the French Republic. 

Failure of the Directory to Cope with the Situation. — In 
conducting the campaign of 1799 iigivinst the Second Coalition 



MrSHHfjOM um BUCS • 

This cartooii. puhlishcnl durinj? i\w »how« i)t« King r>f Pru*«ii 

(1), the Rumism Emp€frr>r {2t, ai^J the \mirim viewing with 

alarm the new republies that have fr{>rung up Hite mui»hitJomig^ owr 

night. Chie muahr<x>m ia the Ireneh }ies>ubliv; «*tHer<i are the Huitiait. Par- 
^enopean, Bata\uan, Helvetie, Ligurian, and r laalpine liefaihhca. which 
France had created in Italy. Swit«frland. and IL/Jand, The I^ntiMfifkii KiwiE 
“Lord, how they grow! It’a frightful/* The liuiMkti Emperm midn: 

They would ,lje very* j^khI to eat/' The Austrian Em|Wfor **!>>»’ t 

touch them, they^ are poij»>iiou5i/* 


the Di^ctory of the I* reach Repiililic proved itself thor* 
oughly incompetent. The French Army without Bonaparte 
lost as many batiks that year as it had won with him thret* 
yeaiis before. It was driven from Italy and most of the 
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dependent republics *coIlapsed. Frenchmen, who had in- 
finite faith in the Army, laid the blame for military disaster 
upon „the Directory. 

At this moment Napoleon Bonaparte arrived from Eg>'pt. 
He was the “strong man” to whom Royalists and Radtcals 
alike turm'tl. He was the conquering hero of the whole 
natiot^ Ho i)crsonified the Army. And hb personal ambi- 
tion wtks (Kiual to his fame and op{X)rtuidi^. 

The Coup d’£tat of November, 1799: tiuijJHrectory Sup- 
planted by General Bonaparte as First ConsuL — With the 
aid of his sohliers, ( ieneral Bonafmrte in Novemljcr, 1799, 
efTefte<l a coup d'etat, that is, n violent overthrow of the 
government. He, turiuai the I)iix‘etor\’ out of doors and put 
an end to the Republican Constitution of the Year III* 
He then proinulgattnl a new Constitution which in theory 
continued the Republic Imt in fact establishecl a military 
.dictatorship. The pt^tciple of ixgiu ipr sov ereignty was 
n*tained as well as thi nractice of electing national repre- 
sentatives, but tlu! while machinery of government wap 
strictly subordinattnl to an official known as First Consul, 
and the First Consul was tJeneral Na{K)leon Boiiaparte. . 

Ine First Consul at once |x*rformed a popular act. He 
rsdleil for a referendum {plibiitcik) of the French nation on 
t he question of coiifinning the new < 'oitstituiion. So great was 
the {Kipular disgust with the Directoty and so unbounded 
was the (^ih of all classes in Uic militAr>' hero who con- 
iiult«>tl them, that liis Constitution was approved by a laiEe 
majority. 

Seco^ Fondgn Coalitioii Broken up by Bom^erte. — Gen- 
eral Bonaparte knew that his dictatorship rested,!^ on 
jx)Iitical votes than on military- \'ictori<»: and acooi^in^y 
be turned hia attention immediately to the armed forom of 
the Second ('oalition. By flittejy and uiplwiMcy he* in- 
<iMced the half-insane Tsar of Russia (the son vt Catherine 
the Great) to withdraw from the Coalitbn;.and against the 
^twtrians he burled the French aitnie» now inspired by lus 
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own organizing and fighting genius. The resultt^iwas that in 
1801, by the Treaty of Lundv ille, Austria made peace a 
second time with the French Republic and renewed the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Campo Fonnio. In the following 
year (1802) England signed the Treaty of Amiens, retain- 
ing of her naval conquests only the two islands of Cejdon 
and Trinida<l. General and First ('onsul Bonai>art* thus 
destroyetl the Second C^jalition. For the first time since 
1792 France w’as at peace with the world. The Revolution 
was saved from foreign intervention. 

General Bonaparte Made Emperor as Napoleon 1, 1804. — 
Pitsligious was Bonaparte's jx>piilarity in Fran«*e. By pop- 
ular vote in 1802, he was made Consul of the French Re- 
public for life. By another pcqnilar vote, in 18(M, his office 
was rendered hereditary and its name change*!. Henceforth 
he was Na|>olt‘on I, Km{)eror of the French. 

Democratic Basis of the French Emfnre, 1804-1814. — The 
establislimenl of the Empin* did not signify the undoing 
of the work of the Revolution. The word “repuWic” atill 
appearcil alongside of the word “empin*.” The jmnciple of 
pwpular sovereignty was still recr»gnized. The aocial re- 
fonns of 1789 were still intact. The trioolof WW still the 
flag of France. The “Marseillaise” waa stlB ^le national 
anthem. A few changes, it is true, were made in externals: 
the title of “citizen” was replac-ed hy that of “momneur”; 
the revolutionary calendar graduaOy lapaed; the titles of 
the nobility, though not it* privileges, were revived.' 

NAPOLBON* CON.SOLIDATES THE REVOI.l'TIOS IN FBAKCB 

Napoleon Bonaparte did not undo the Revotution. He 
completed and consolidated it; and herein l^p his chud title 
to enduring fame. 

‘The famous “Ij^gion of Honor" was imtiiutfld is 18W to rewanl 
meritonoos public senrioe; all peniotM, without dwtinetiaa of Social raak. 
mte digiUe. 
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CentralixittMi of AdmioistntiQiL — Napoleon thought a 
serious mistake had been made by the Nationd Assembly 
when it provided for popular election of idl 1(^1 officials — 
judges, heads of the Ilk^partments, etc. It pennitted too 
much independence and inefficiency in local administration, 
and1t was contrary to French political traditions and to his 
own military instincts. He provided, therefore, that all 
important local officials should lie app ointed l>y, and re- 
sponsible to, himseh. From his time to the present, France 
kha^Wn a highly centraliised State, the chief authority in 
the Depaitinents lieing exerci.se<l by “prefects” appointed 
by the owtral government at Paris. 

Relationship of Church and State: the Concordat of 180L — 
Napolmn thought an even more wrious mistake had been 
rnatle by the National Assembly when it antagonized the 
(’atholic Church. He recognized that the majority of the 
Fnmch people were Catholics at heart, and that their reli- 
giou was closely associated with their patriotism. Though 
he iKisitively reftuied to return to the ('hurch its property 
which had been confiscated iluring the Revoliiticm, lie nuu^ 
a treaty (or Cemeordat) with tins Pope (1801), whereby t|je 
Tivil Con^UttHW.. nf Uie Clergy waa set asitle. the lower 
i-lei^ henceforth Ihwing appointed by their bishops, the 
hisliups being apjpo&ted by the Pope on the nomination rrf 
tlie French Govemment, anti ail the French clcrg>‘ being 
paid by the Stat©. Napoleon’s Concordat regiilat^ the re- 
lations of ('hurch and State in France from IStH to 19(15 and 
it still regulates them in Alsat^-Ixjrraine. 

Pinan^ Refomu: ttie Bank of France. — Napoleon 
thought likewiae tlmt the Revolution had not adequatdy 
solved the financial problems which hail predjitated and 
attended it. WItti these problems he grappl<^. He increased 
’he national inoc^ by more careftd collection taxes. 

the aame time he reduced the pu^c e x pc|di tor ea hy. 
*^iKid econo my , by the aeWre puniitiiment of vgitv^i ^dab, 

> 1(1 by Hie practice erf obliging foreign peoides tyfraae hu^ 
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he invaded to support his armies. He depreciated 

I paper-money and revived protective tariffa. The crowning 
achievement of his financial readjustments was the cstablish- 
( ment (1800) of the Bank of France, which has been ever since 
one of the aounjjest financial institutions in the world. 

Educational Eefonns: the Uniyprsity of France. — Napo- 
leon’s imagination was fired by two reforms which had been 
begun by the National Conveidion — one in creation, and 
the other in law — and*he resolvinl to complete them. In 
education he deveIope<l a system of public schools of,- all 
grades — primary' schools, grammar .schools, hjj||k^achools, 
technical schools, and normal schooLs — culmins^K in the 
“University of France,'’ which .su[)ervi.sed the whme system 
and the officials of which wen* apix)inted by the State. This 
system of State-controlled {Hipular education was not fully 
carried into effect in the time of Na|X)l(*on, because funds 
neetled for education were u.se<t by him for war, but it 
did wonders in promoting patriotism, if not schtdarship, and 
it remained the goal of educational progress through- 

* out the nineteenth c«‘ntury. 

Legal Reforms: the Code Napoleon. — A stwlar work was 

done in law. Surroumling hinuself with atlvis^ ns, 

whom he literally drove to lalior, Napoleon OQlhi^t^ and 
publisherl gi-eat Codes of Civil Law, Criminal Law, and Judi- 
cial Procedure. Thesi* Cwles reduced tlie many ami often 
conflicting laws of the land to a cl»*ar, simple system, so 
that every ^rson who couhl rea«l was able to know what 
was legal and what was illegal. Moreover, they emliodied 
the most significant social mea.sures of the Revolution, such 
a.s civil equality, religious toleration, equality of**inher- 
itance, and abolition of serfdom and feudalism. It is tnie 
that many harsh penalties were retained and that the position 
of woman was made distinctly inferior to that of man. But, 
on the whole, th(* “Code Na^!6on” long remained not only 
the most convenient but the ino4 enlightened set of laws in 
ii the world 
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Public Wo4liL T— Nupoleon proved himself a- zealous 
Ijcncfactor of'pul^c works and improvements. With a very 
nioderatt* expenditure of French funds, for prisoners of war 
werv; to do most of the work, he enormously improved 

the means of travel and trade Within the country and thereby 
promoted tfu* economic welfare of lar^ c]|uje c« o f the in- 
baliitunts. The splendid highways W'luch mwlem France 
|X)sws.Hes alH in large i»art the result of Xa|x)l(,*on’8 efforts, 
and so an* many of the bridg('8 and canals. Likewise he 
«mpr<)vi*<l Paris; he projected broad avenues, and adorned the 
city works of art which be drugged as fruits 

of viettf^ from Italy, S|Kiin, an<l the Xetherlands Paris 
doubli'dWs population during the dictatorship of Xapolcon 
and Ix'gan to lay claim Ixdng the plertsure-city of 
hurojx*. 

Attempted Restoration of a French Colonial Eminre.r~' 

X'a|x)l<sin also sought t<» n*store tlie Fn*neh colonial empire 
which haAl Ixx'n Iwt by Louis X\'. In 18<.K) he prevailetl 
ujMjn Hpaiu te|f|^xHle to Fnine<* tin* ext«*nsive territory in 
America — *dlfied IxuiisLana- lying w**st of the Mississippi 
lliver. 80 (Ml*‘iifl|envanis he dispatcin'd an army to make 
good Urn Inputs to the large* i.«land of llaiti. But the 

colonial vlfcure* Xa|xileon «*nd(Hl in failure. A revolt 
of the natives in HBRi an«i the ap|x*uraiie<* «»f an English fleet 
in th<* West lndu*s rauMni him to relintpiish the island in 
1803, and in the same year he sold the entire l 4 >ui 8 iana Ter- 
ritory to the I'nited States. 

If we ext^epi these brief and unfortunate coldKal exploita, 
we may pronounce X’apoh'on's ronsolidation of the Revo- 
lutioiD' eminently mieeessful. His manifold achievements 
within France enlistwl the sup|x>rt of many and varied classes 
— the business interests, the Ijourgeoigie, the peafomtry, and 
the sincere CatlioUcs. Basing his authority on the principle 
ef popular sovereignty and preserving Hie chief aoctal r^omta 
of the Revolution, he was enable t o bu ild upland exereiae 
an enlightened deapotifon more IIS (and more onliglit^ 
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ened) than that of a Louis XIV, a Fredericjk Qreatj or 
* a Catherine the Great. 

NAPOLEON* COMMfNICATES THE REVOLUTION TO BUROPB 

Ni^leon’s Use of French Revolutionary Enthusiasm to 
Further his Personal Ambition. — If Napoleon had been 
eontent to eomplete and consolidate the social achievements 
of the Revolution within France, he might have reigneil 
many years in peace and hande<i on to other njemlx‘rs of the 
Bcmiitpartc family a French monarchy which would have 
eontrasKHl most favorably with the old-tinu* autocracy of the 
Bourbons. But before Nap<»h‘on came on the scene, tlie 
French Revolutionaries had already proclaimed it their {jolicy 
to overthrow autocracy and iAi\^lcJte throughout EurojK*. if 
necessarv' by force of arm.H. With this jKilicy Na|>oh?on was 
bll^ent sympathy. He knew that in pursuing it he would 
have the bulk of the French people Solidly b«*hind him and 
the active supirort of the Irest and most enthusiastic army in 
Europe. He knew that it would afford him udendid oppor- 
tunities to satisfy his personal ambition. « 

The dictatorship of Naf>oleon therefore meant war, not 
|Macc. Foreign war, in the minds of bis pec^iie and his 
soldiers, meant the communication of the Revekrtson to Eu- 
rope. In Napoleon's mind it meant conquest and personal 
glory. I, 

PMMoal Napotoon Serves to Cdbummicate 

^jpofohitionaiyTdeas to Europe. — Already we have observed 
lIlOw, during Hhe Eivolution, France absolved Belgium, the 
tlerman Rhineland, and Savoy. We Imve alao dbserved 
how, at the beginning of Napoleon’s dictatorship, this eidarged 
France was surrounded bj* a string of depeiKient republics 
— Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. Now, wImoi Napdeon 
%camg_ Emperor, he continued titt. proceas ol aimwon g o r 
,dpmi^ting foreign pco|des. Northwc«toiti”l]taly — I^* 
mont and Genoa — was incorpmated i^ France. Ntoiilb* 
oehtral Italy was created the “Kingdom, of with 
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Napoleon aa JSini and hia 8te|>son, Eugene BesuharnaiB, m 
V ioeroy. The Kingdom of Naples, in southern l^y, was 
entrusted to Joseph ]l^napai;te, Napoleon’s brother, as King. 
HjcJlAnd was transformed into a monarchy, with Louis Bona- 
parte, another of Napoleon’s brothers, as King. In 1806 
.the^soriy Bourbons of Spain, who ever ^oe 1795 had been 
the dupes of France, ' were prevailed upon to and 

Napoleon promoted his brother Joseph to the throne of ^pain 
and put hia brother-in-law Joachim Mur a t on fibe threme of 
Naples. To all these regions the social refonns of the Fiuttl^ 
Revolution were communicated: civil equality, rel||pouv 
toleration, abolition of serfdom and feudalism, equahty on 
inheritance. In all these regions the “Code Napol6on” was* 
introduced, and political institutions — both central govern- 
ment and local administration — were modeled on those of 



France. From all these regions, in return for the blessinjlll 
of the Revolution, soldiers were conscripted to swell the 
armies of Napoleon. Militaiy dictatorship in France ^4 
oified French assen dency in £uro{x>, and French asoendeij^ 
in Europe ngntfied social reform — and war. ” ^ 

Emndgn HostilitF to French Ascendency: Austria 
E n g l a nd . — Two £km>pean Powers were persistently 
to French asoendency. One was England and the other 
•Austria. The Uabshurgs of Austria could never loiDive 
French Revolutionaries for putting Queen Marie 
to death, and they could never forget that the I|tonc 
liitionariee had despoiled them of ownership of Belgit] 
pnidominance m Itidy. Against NapoleotiPie Habsburgsi 
.\ustrta had even greater grievances: not only did he tmtin T 
tain and defend the work of the RevolutionariBS, but he 
!^‘med more bent on eonqueets than had Lotus X2V, and his 
assumption of a new title of “EknpercHr” was an insult to thmr 
'>id title of "Holy Roman ^nperor.” Twice be~lbii^ forced 
them (m |187 Jbd in 1801) to sign humiliating traslies. 
riicy Umgod for revenge. 

Kni^hutd’s hostility was ni a different nature, llu Ea|^ 
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people, dominated by a privileged aristocracy and aroused 
by the diatribes of Edmund Biu-ke, had gone to war with 
PYance because of the radical social refomis of the Rev«Ai* 
tion and the execution of Louis XVI. But verj' spec^dy 
the conflict between England and f'rance, at least to the 
middle classes in the two countries, took on the cUSlracter of 
a continuation of the century-old struggle for commercial 
and colonial supremacy. fThe English not only were mindful 
of the assistance which l^nce ha<l given to the relsellious 
English coloniste in America (1778-1783), but also were 
resofveir that the French Republic should not regain the 
colonial empire and the comniercisil im|X)rtance which the 
Bourbon monarchy had lc«t in the eights'cnlh century. Now, 
when Napoleon extended French influence over Belgium and 
HoUand, along the Rhine, and throughout Italy and Spain, 
England was threatened with the loss of valuable commerciat 
privileges in all these regions and was further alarmerl b)' the 
ambitious colonial projects of Napoleon. Only a year aft<*r 
she signed the Treaty of Amiens, England renewed the war 
against France. As hitherto the upper classes in England 
had obtained the support of the English masses by terri- 
l^ng pictures of the radical "excesst's” of the French llcv%^ 
hfion, so henceforth they enlisted popular support at home 
by reiHesenting Napoleon as a dreadful despot, the arch- 
en^y of liberty and humanity. 

William Pitt, the Special Enemy of Napoleon. — WQlianj 
(1759-1806), the son of the Karl of Chatham, was a 
R^nii^Uff ftf fvloniali sm a n<l the very embodi^it 

bT ^e Englishman's prej udiro against ^ev ery tliing French. 
As prime minister of En^^and he revived his father’s’^Gcy 
of stirring up other Powers to fij^t France, of aiding them 
always widi large sums of English gold and occaaionally with 
small detachments of English troops, and of utiliun^ Ei^nland’s 
superior navy to seize the colonies and omnmerce of ^iVilSoe 
pod of her allies. This was precisely what Pitt did in the 
i***^ ;^*"** ***^*^® out anew in 1803. It was what 
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^ The Confederation of the Rhine pro^tised to sup^ri Napo* 
Icon with an amiy of 63,000 men. I 

Germany was at the feet of France, and the ambition of 
■ a long line of French monarchs and 8tate.smen — Heniy IV^ 
Richelieu, Itlaaairin, I.,ouis XIV — was thus achieved by 
Napoleon, A mere up.start of the Frt'nch jx'ople hatl 
; humiUati'd Austria and destroyed the work of FrtHierick 
the Great. 

The French Revolution Commtinicated to Germany. — To 

the Gennan states which com|K>(«*<l tlie ( Vmfederation of 
the Rhine were now eun»municat«'<l the social reforms of the 
French Revolution. The principles an»l pnoisiftns of the 
' “Code Xapolwm’* wen’ put in force. Feudali.sm an<l .sj’rfdom 
were alKilishwl. Religiou.s toleration wa.s decrwl. The 
(quality of all citiw'ns l«’for<’ the law \va.s n‘cogniz«>d. South- 
ern an<l we.stern Germany, through contact with Fninec*, was 
revolutionizcfl i>o!itically and s<M-ially. 

Political and Social Reforms in Prussia; Baron vom 
Stein. — In Pru.ssia, t<K). something like a revolution (HTurred. 
King Frederick William III (1797-lS-lO) was a w«>ak monarch, 
but he had a very far-sighted minister in the jM^rwin of Baron 
vo m S tein, who iH’rceivi’d that his countrA' had Is’i’n tlefcated 
and dismemlx-red ls‘cau.s<‘ its people wert? hfcs juitriotic than 
the French. He argiK’d that the explanation of French 
patriotism was to be found in the social n-fonns of the Rev- 
olution, and that in order to develop popular patriotism in 
Prussia, the Prussian Government rau-st effect radical social 
reform. Accordingly, in 1807, Stein, with the approval of 
King Frederick William III, issuptl an Edict of Emanci- 
pation', which abolished serfdom thnnighout Prussia. Henay 
forth land might lx? freely bought and sold, and all occupa- 
tions and professions were open to all citizens alike, whether 
nobles, commoners, or peasants. Other reforms followed 
qxtedily; ^ introduction of free-trade, the abrofaUon of 
the grant of a liberal measure erf local 
injprovement of public educatmn, and the 
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.•stablifdunent of tlio Uirn’ersity of Berlin. Simultaneously, 
through the efforts of Seharnhorst, the minishT of war, the 
Prussian array wa.s reorganiml on the Frein-h iinHlel; eoin- 
pulsorj' militarj' s«‘r\'U‘e wnS'AitAxhnvnl; ami Xa|K>l<H'>n'8 
stipulation that the anny should not exetH*d 42, IKK) mi'n was 
evaded by n'pla«'ing each Inxly of 42, (KX) n«'n by am4h«*r of 
the same siz<“ as sewn as the first wjis well traimnl. Thus 
everj' able-lxKlietl Prussian wouUl n>eeive military training 
and would be ready to .sen'c in case of war. Hy means of 
thcvse refonns the patrioti-sin of the Pni.-wian ixs>pl«> was 
quickened and Prussia was prepared for a later “war of li^^ 
oration” against Napoleon and the Frt'neh. 

AulocraJtc VharacUr of Prusmin Krfonux. - • Hefiirms in 
Prussia, it should lx* not«xl, sprang not from the |x*»>ple, ns 
in France, but from the King and his ministers. They W(‘rc 
ttocial and mililary reform.s, deensHl and enforcml from alxive' 
In Prus-sia there was no admission of popular sovenuguty 
and no constitutional government. Autocracy remained, 
and, by reason of the fact that it was now more intelligently 
benevolent than ever before, it stirred fiopular enthusiasm 
and received popular supfwrt. 

National Awakening in Gennany. ~ Many (X'rsons in 
southern and western CJermany were favorably impnw<xl 
by the awakening and regeneration of Pru-ssia. Thougli 
they enjoyetl the social reforms which the Fremh brought 
them, they resented the fact that the n4onn.s wen* brought 
by foraigners. The Pm.ssian.s, on the oilier hand, were not 
foreigners; they wrere (iennans tm», and they wen? effwting 
noteworthy nffonns of a truly (Jeniutn charai'ler. Why 
should not Prussia take the leail, insteaii of France, in n*- 
generating Gennany? .Some day, iierhaps, alt Germany might 
lie united as a great national state under tl»e Uiadewbip of 
Pwpaia. Ever brighter burned the national. paUiotiam of 
the whole German people. It was a ctirioiui and mwocpectetl 
result of the Fn?nch Revedution and tlie oooqtietAii of 
Napoleon. 
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ENGLAND SUCCKSSFULLY DEFIES NAPOLEON 

English Naval Successes: the Victoiy of Trafalgar, 1806. — 

Meanwhile England continued the struggle with France. 
While Napoleon was overpowering Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, and reorganising tlermany, the En^ish on their 
“tight little island" were strengthening their commercial and 
colonial position. Atone time 
(in 1803-1804) NaixiUnm had 
made elalwrate pritparations 
for an invasion of England; 
at gn>at cxiierae he luul 
gratlually colU*ete<l on hi.s 
side of the English (’hannel, 

<*specially at Boulogne, a 
host of transforts and fri- 
gat«*s, a considerable army, 
and an abundanct* of sti|>- 
plai^*. But Pitt’s success in 
’’onuing the (irand Coalition 
"Uise<l XaiKjksm to withdraw 
!iis army fn>in Boulogne and 
to us(‘ it against the .Vllh'S 
on the Continent. F.nglainl 
wjis th«*n*by savtsl from imimsliate dangi'r of invasion, and idle 
.•SM)!! won a naval victory of great im|>ortanet*. In October, 
180.5. the combinrtl French and S|>ani«h fleets, issuing from 
the harlK>r of C'atlie, cncountenHl the English fleet under Lord 
Nelson, and were wrrrsterl in a terrific Irattle off Cape Trafalgar, 
l ord Nelson lost his life in the Battle of Trafalgar, but from 
tliat day to the present Englislr supremaev' on fhe high seas 
has not lieen auecessfully ehallengeil. 

Exteuiion of Rn gHah Commerce and Colonial Empire. — 
English naval supmnaey, firmly established hy Bie Batila? 
of Trafalgar, prevented Napoleon, after he conquered <3eiv. 
many, from renewing his design to invade Enf^iand. It afao 
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enabled England to soeart' the bulk of oc'can trade and to 
appropriate oversc'ji^s colonies. France herself had few 
colonies worth taking. But Spain and Holland, w’hich were 
now dependent on France, had rich and extensive colonial 
empires, and the English did not hesitaU', theix'fore, to dc'spoii 
HoUand and Spain. From Holland ih<*y took Ceylon, Clui- 
ana, and South Africa. From Spain they took Trinida<l and 
Honduras, and they encourage<l popular insuri'ections against 
Spain in South America. 

The Economic Struggle between Napoleon and Engtand. — 

Napoleon recogniml that he could not bring i^ngland to tenus 
on the battlefield; liis only liop#a'as in tin* fieki of economii's. 
England, it must be remembereil, hail lx*comc, tlmnks to 
the long series of colon^ wars of th(* sf^venteenth atid 
eighteenth centuries, the chief commertial nation of the world; 
she had a larger number of citiz^^ns who made their living 
as shipowners, sailors, and traders than any other country. 
Then, too, as we shall see in the next cliaptcr, it wm during 
the French Revolution and the dictatorsliip of XajK)leon 
that the Industrial Revolution occurnfxl in England • ~ the 
introduction of machine manufacture and the fat^torj' system 
which fostered the gn>wth of a wealthy industrial class and 
enabled England to make goods mort^ cheajily and in gn?ater 
quantities and to sell them more easily, at lower prices, Ixith 
at home and abroad! , than any other jxx>ple in the world. 
Against this '‘nation of shopkcx'pt^rs/’ as Na{x>lixin con- 
temptuously dubbed the English, he built up wliat wan called 
the “Continental System.'’ 

The ^^Coniineiital Systent'^ : Xafmleon'n [kcrees. — By a aeries 
of Decrees (1806-1810), Napoleon undertoc»k to prevent the 
importation of English goods into the (’ontinent. He argued 
that the enforcement of these decrees would deprive his 
rivals of their chief markets, ruin English manufiu;ltireiii and 
merchants, throw thousands of English workingmen out of 
empIo3rment, and crmte such hard times in ttie British 
li^nda that the masses there would rise against tih itr Gov* 
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emroent and oompdi it to make pj^aoe with him on lus own 
terms. 

The Englith ‘‘Orden-inrCouncU.’' — The English Govern- 
ment, (lominatcd by such statesmen as Lewd Castlereai^ 
and tioorge Canning, replied to Napoleon’s Decrees with 
“OrderH-in-Council,” winch made liable to capture all ves- 
sels trading with France and her dependents and provided 
further that in certain cases neutral vessels must touch at a 
British port.. The English purjxise was to prevent eveiyong 
but thenus'lves from trading with the Continent. ** 

English IHffimkdes. — Th<* English by virtue of their aea- 
power could enforce their Ordaas-in-Council, thougli in so 
floing they luid some tK»ubl« with neutral Powers. The 
.stubborn effort of Denmark, for example, to preserve its 
irtsslom in fjohties ami trade was frustrated in 1807 when an 
Hngysh (h'ct Iximbarded Copenhagen and captured the 
l>aniHh na\y. From that time until 1814 Denmark was 
naturally an ally of Napolran. Against the Americans, too, 
wIk) took atlvantago of the ( ’ontinental System to secure a 
g«MMl deal of international trade, the English vigorously 
applknl the Orders-in-Council; and the coni«equent ill-feel- 
ing culminabd in the War of 1812 Ix'tween England and the 
United States, 

More Serious Difficultif's of Mapolcon. — On the whtJe 
the English ha<l less trouble with the ('ontinental Sj'stem 
than did Naptdeon. Napftleon was liotwmi the devil and 
the dwp sea. If he enforced the System, he increased ti» 
cost of living and arousetl popular op|>osition to himself. 
If. on the other band, he failed to close the entire Continent 
to English goods and to prevent situig(ding< ke lost his chance 
of bringing England to terms. As a matter of fact, Napo- 
leon enforced the System sufficiently to causa great disotm- 
tenton tlm Continent and not enough to stir vp the En f^ ish 
people agaiiutt their Government. 

RwgHA on tha Cootinailt, 1806-1814, — Ekigiand 

WM not backward in fanning the flames of popular disooo- 
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tent on the CJontinent. Her policy w;as clearly stated by 
Canning in 1808; *‘Wo shall proceed upon the principle that 
any nation of Europe which starts up to oppose a Power 
(Prance) which, whether professing insidious peace or de- 
claring open war, is the common enemy of all nations 
becomes instantly our ally.” 

PeniMtdar li ar in Spain and Portugal. — Wh«l, in 1808, 
the Spanish and Portuguese nations rose in arms against 
the despotic interference of Napoleon in their pt^itical and 

economic affairs, England 
<li.spatche<|fm c-vix'ditioiiary 
force, abtjfer f'ir Arthur 
Wellesley tsub-sequcntly 
Duke of Wellington), to aid 
them. This was the Ixv 
ginning of the so-called 
Peninsular War, which 
ia^iUnJ from J808 to 1813 
and served to expel the 
French from Spain, to re- 
store the Spanish Bour- 
)x>ns. to intensify national 
}>atriotism. and to bring 
Portugal iindlv Englisli in- 
fluence. 



ARTHCW di :ke of 

WEU.INOTON 

The Britiab general in the Peninsular 
War and aubaequently the victor of 
Waterloo. 


Napoleon’b Last Great Military Success, 1809. — While 
Napoleon was embarrassed by the Peninsular War, Austria 
made an unsuccessful attempt to free herself from the 
domination of Napoleon. I>efeated in the battle of Wagram 
(|809), she was forced to cede Trieste and a strip of Yugo- 
jtovia to France and to consent to the marriage of a proud 
Habsburg princess — the Arcbducheai Maria Louise — to 
Napoleon. From this marriage was bom a son wbo" ireorived 
the h!gh*eoun<ling title of King of Rome. 

Ifapotoon’s Growing Egotism and TlnlflihiHH 
defeat of Austria in 1809 was the last great triuraiili of Napo- 
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leon. Already bis head was turned by too many successes 
and too much power. He had always been ambitious and 
selfish, but now his selfishness and ambition surpassed all 
bounds. Having started his career as a “child of the Revolu> 
tion” and a missionary of the gospel of “equality,” he became 
a self-centered despot. Thousands upon thousands <rf hu- 
man lives be was sacrificing in combats that no longer wei« 
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in defense of France and the Revolution. At any time 
lx?tween 1807 and 1813 he might haw made a general aitti 
lasting peace which would have assured Franoe her '‘natural 
iKAindaries” aud guaranteed the perpetuation of the social 
reforms of the Revolution within her tarritories. Bnt| 
“natural boundaries” had no charm for Napoleon; he waa ml 
the buaineis <rf conquering for conquering’s sak^ and he wwU i 
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brook no opposition to his own will. When the Pope op* 
posed him, he incorporated Rome into the French Ulmpire 
‘ and imprisoned the Pope. When his brother Louis, King 
of Holland, op{X>scd him, he dethroned Louis and annexed 
H(dland to the French Empire. 

Tsar Alexander of Russia. — In rontrast to Napoleon 
was the Tsar Alexander (1801-1825), a sympatlietic, kind- 
hearted man, who couhl not endure the sufferings which the 
enforcement of the ('ontinental System inflietwl u|K)n the 
Russian jX'asants. He could not understand why Russia 
must pay for Napoleon's struggle with England, and 
gradually he relaxed the enforcement of the System 
within Russia. His action plea.s^'il England, hut angeml 
Napoleon. 

War Between Alexander and Napoleon. — Na|K>leon di*- 
cided to punish the Tsiir. He a-s^inhled a targe army: 
some 250,000 French veterans; 1.50,(K)0 (Jennans fn»m the 
Confederation of the Rhine; H0,0tR) Italians; 00, (XK) Poles; 
and detachments of Dutch, .Swtss, Danes, and Yugctslavs; 
in all, a motley ho.st of more than 600,000 men. The Tsar 
Alexander made counter |)reparation.s; by promising Norway 
to Sweden, he obtaiiKsi Swedish support and collected an 
army of 400,000 men.' 

Xapoleon's Int'mion of Kusma. — In June, 1B12, Naptileon 
invaded Russia. To his surfrrise and diaappointinent, the 
Russians did not risk an open battle but steadily retreated 
before him. For eight hundnal miles he pusher! on until 
in Septemlier he occupierl Moscow. The very night of hb 
triuni[)hal entry into the old Russian capital, the city was 
set on fire, prolrably through the carelessness of its own 
inhabitants. Barracks and foodstuffs were alike destroyed, 
and the burning of Moscow liecame the mgnal for a general 
rttng of the Russian peasants agmnst the iorcip»era who 
brought such evils in their train. UnaUe to jwocure supplies, 
Napdeon evacuated Moscow and mtiaoed his Steps toward 
Germmiy. 
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NapoUon’s Terrible Retreat. — The retreat frctn Moscow 
is one of the most horril)le episodes in history. To the deadl 5 ' 
attacks of the pursuing Russians, were addeti the severity 
of tlie weather and the barrenness of the country. Steady 
downpours of rain changed to freezing storms of deet and 
snow. The dt^latc country, which the army had pillaged 
duritig the summer’s inva.sion, grimly mocked the retreat- 
ing h*>st. Thousamls of soldiers, overcome by exhaustion, 
(iropjjed by the way. \ mere irmnant of Napoleon’s Grand 
.\nny got i)ack into Germany — and tiiej' in miserable flight, 
half-.starvt*tl ami half-clad. Fully half a million human lives 
wen* sjicrifiml upon th«* plains of Russia to the selfish ambi- 
tion of one man. 


THE AI.LIRS OVERTHROW N.APOLEON .\ND RESTORE THE 
BOIRBOXS 

The Final Coalition against Napoleon. — Napoleon’s dis- 
astroiH retreat from Russia was the Ix^nning of the end. 
Th«* elates! Russian anny pursued him into Germany, where 
national patriotism was alreaily aroused against him. Prus- 
sia. regenerated by Stein and Schamhorst, wanted only such 
an op|x>rtunity as this to plaei* herself at the head of all the 
(ierman States and to wage the long-exi>ected War 
l.ilx'ration. The ('onfetleration of the Rhine crum(4ed up 
like a house of cards, and most of its members joined the 
Alliance of Russia, England, Sweden, and Prussia. Austria, 
after a slight delay (she had already been beaten by Nhpoleon 
in three wars, and the daughter of her Emperor was now 
Niipoleon’s wife), also joined the hostOe Alliance. 

“Bat^ of the Nati^as,** October, ISIS. — The deoiave 
buttle between Napoleon and the Allies was foaibt iit 
near I.<eipzig, in C)ctober, 1813. The ‘Battle of the ]Sih 
tions,” as it was called, lasted three daj^. Napoleon wai^ 
overwhelmed: he sacrilbed another 40,000 lives, besdOl; 
30.000 prisoners and a large quantity of art^^* and Sttjpi* 
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plies. Within a fwinight he recrossed the Rhine into 
France. Germany was “liberated.” 

Foreign Invasion Prance, 1814. — Early in 1814 the 
Allies invaded France simultaneously from Belgium, from 
the German 
. Rliineland, from 
Italy, and from 
Spain. Napoleon 
was at bay, and 
ho fought desjier- 
ately and madly. 

But this time the 
Allies were thor- 
oughly united 
and thoroughly 
detenninwl. In 
March, 1814, the 
four f treat I’ow- 
ers in the .Mli- 

.mc** England, 

Russia, .Vustria, 
and Prussia — 
iigreetl not to 
innke jience «»- 
parately nor un- 
til NajKiletm had 
Is'cn overt hnmn. 

They mloubletl 
their military 
efforts. 

Surrender of 
Napoleon. ■— At 
the end of March, 1814, Paris surrendered to the AUies; and 
in A|ml NapoiMn aWicatiHl and retired to Mba, a smitt 
island near the shores of Corsica. .His military dictatondii|i 
l»oth in Europe and in France was ended. - 
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ftench Revolution not undone by Allied Success in 1814. — 

Foreign intervention in France, which had failed in 1792, 
succeeded at last in 1814. If it had succeeded in 1792, it 
undoubtedly would have destroyed the work of tlie French 
Revolution; it would have restored the autocracy of the 
Rourbons and the privileges of the upper classes. But much 
bad happened between 1792 and 1814: the Revolution luid 
been consolidated within France and conuuunicated to Bel- 
‘ gium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and SjMtin — 
all western Europe; radical social reforms hatl been [>romul- 
gated in Prussia; and national patriotism had been mightily 
stimulated in Spain, in Italy, and in Germany. The auto- 
cratic sovereigns of Europe could not deal with France in 
1814 as they would have done in 1792; they now Imtl to 
consider the wishes and desires of their own {xjophs. Con- 
sequently the Allies, at last in possession of Franct?, hatl no 
serious thought of restoring social and political conditions as 
they had been prior to the Revolution. Their major quarrel 
was now not with the Revolution but with Napoleon. 

The Tsar Alexander, to whom more than to any other 
person was due the triumph the Allies, was a l>enev(deut 
and “enlightened’' autocrat, who was con.siderate of |X)[>ular 
wishes and anxious to promote a spurting peace. Talleyrand, 
the man of the hour among Frenchmen, who hiins(4f had l)eeu 
consfHCUous first as a Revolutionist and afterwards as a 
minister of Napoleon, was emphatic that his fdlow country- 
men would not tolerate almdiite muruirrhy of the old kind. 

Restoration of the Bourbons in Franco: Louis XVUTs 
Comiiromise with the Revolution. — Between Talleyrand 
and Alexamler it was arrangi'd, with the approval of the 
Great Powers, that the Bourbons should be restored to the 

( throne of France, but with the understanding that they should 
fnUy recognize and confirm the chief aoeial and poltiical re- 
fcMins of the Kevolution. It was likewise arrsoi^ by the 
(I8l4j that France should surrraider mort <rf 
her conquests but should retain the boundariee of 17JI2. So 
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the brother of Louis XVI returned to the throne of Pramni 
(1814). He kept what old forms he could: he assumed the 
title of Louis XVIII ‘'King of France by the Grace of God'’; 
he reckoned his itiign from the death of Louis XVTs young 
son (1795); and he sub- 
stituU‘d the white banner 
of the Bourbons for the 
rf*d-whittMuul-blue flag 
of the Revolution. But 
I>ouis X\'IIL cynical and 
very fat, was neither my 
f(H>liBh nor so prineiphnl 
as to insist ujKm the sul>- 
Htiin(*e of the oM aiito- 
crat'V. He ct)nfu*me<l the 
social achievements of 
the Revolution aiul of 
Napoleon and granted a 
(Constitution to the 
French people in the fonn 
of a Royal C'harter. 

The Hiyyial Charter of 
18!4’ France a Limikd # 

Monarchy.— The ( harter i/)t is xviri 

of 1814 gtiaranU'cd most 0>mimre him with Louis XIV. Not# 
of tlie indivitlual lilier- that Scmooratir long trxmmrn ha\*# mnm 
ties which had t)een pro- Tho Kin« j* hoWing hmChnnm 

rhumpd in iht* Declara- n,«»or in ifce picture? 
tion of tlie RiKhti> of Man 

of 1780 and «*t up a govcniincnt modolod upon that oi England 
— a King, a Chamlior of Pwn», and a Chamber of Deputies- 
If Mirabeau, the moat prominent Revolutionarj' from 1789 to 
1791, had oome to life again in 181-1, be A’ould doubUeas hax’e 
been highly phsaaed with the Cliarter of IjouIs XVIII. 

Th« **Htiiidrad Daj»” and' Waterloo, iStS. — Here we 

mil^t close this chapter, were it not for the fact that pee* 
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sonal ambition still seethed in the brain of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. It was but natural that Napoleon, for whose ambition 
the whole Continent of Europe had too small, should 
feel cramped on the tiny island of Elba. He knew that not 
all Fnmehmen took kindly to the gouty old Ijouis XVIII and 
that the Allies were bickering among themselvi^ over the 
^nal pc^ace-settlement. Accordingly, in March, 1815, Na|x>- 
leon left Elba and made an atteni[>t to n‘Ct)ver his throne 
and his ^xiwer. In France he was well nTcived, but the 
Allies again unitcil against him. At Wateii(H), in Belgium, 
he encountered an English anny under the Duke of WVIling* 
ton and a Prussian army under Blui her (Jun»' IS, 1815). It 
proved to |>e an Allied victory and the last battle of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. Na|xileon alnlicatf'^l a s<’cond time 
I and surrendere<i to the English. His n*st oration hail lastinl 
I only a hundn:‘d days. Fmn(*e finally a^'tiliHl down under 
Ix>uis XVIII and the Cdiarter of 1814. 

End of Napoleon. — The English Imnished their amaaing 
prisoner to the roi^ky island of Ht. Helena in the Houth Atlan- 
tic, where he lived unhappy and ciuarndsome until his death 
in 1821. Napoleon was the most fxdfishly ambitious man 
of modem times and a criminal tk'stroyer of human life; yet 
it was Napoleon who consolidated the llevolution wriUiin 
France and communicatcxl it to Western Etirojie. 

QUESnOIfS FOR REVIEW 

1. In the year I7ft6 did the French »irt>naiy dfwire *'is|ualtly **f 
**Liijcrty'*? A Republic? A rcsioraikm of the liisirticiti Kmfi? la 
what seme were they patriotic? 

2. Explain how Napolaon Bonaparte beoinie a military dictator. 

3. Diseiim the catsMsi and remilu of £kmapafte"« fimt Italian cam- 
(mign. His f':g\Tttan expeditionu 

4. Vfhat was the Directory, and why wmi it iivcrthrown^ What h a 
C0upd*Malf 

5. How did Nfipoleofi tawe the Revolultoii from Ri foiiiivt 

Was there any conneeiton between thk mdtikvmnmt and the ittd of the 
French Repulilic? 

e. WlMm and how «M the Fnnefa ^pire eet«Miib«if B®» J«ot 
did it taet? Could you cell it dMnoentie in nay mum of tiuiit Woti* 
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7. Expiatti in detail what Xapoleon did to pmienre or oonaolidate 
the reforma which had been accomplished by the Revolution. 

8. Who were the ** prefects '7 How did they differ from the 
danta*' of Richelieu's time? 

9. What were the provisions of the Concordat of 1801? How long 
did they remain in fonfti*? 

10. Why wen? Xap^ilcon’s legal reforms important? 

11. DcwcrilK* Xa(M>iecm''s attempt to make France a great colonial 
Power again. Why did the attempt fail? 

12. How <iid Xafiolcon his |Kiwer to satisf}* his personal ambition? 
Ifow did his ambit i<»ti help to Kpr<*tui rt^volm ionary principles into other 
c*>untni!«, outside of Fnaie**? What count ric* were most directly affected 
by Fmirh Hevohitionarv idea«<? 

13. Who wim Ibtf the Youngc»r, and how did he personify English 
op(Mj(tiUoii to Xiiisih*^^? 

14. I>tsru>w« Xa|»*»h^on*s rt'orgaiii/ation of Germany and show bow it 
was cHmnfJcU’^l with Stein’s refonns in Pnnwia. In what general char- 
ocU^ristic did the reforms in Prussia differ fn>in the wrreeponding ref onus 
in Fraiie«7 

15. Explain the signiricarK^*- of jwa-jiower in (he time of Xajxileon. 

16. What \%m the *’< ‘oiitinenUil System '7 Were its results more 
favorable for Franw or for England? Why? 

17. Explain h<»w and why Xapolcon was overthrown. 

18. Were the of the French Revolution destroyed by the defeat 

of France ui IHM? 

Iff. What fonn t*f government was cwtablishtd in France after the 
overthrow of Nap^nkn ii? Compare the Cliarter of 1814 with the Consti- 
tiitiim of ITffl and with the C onstitution of 1795. Which was most 
democfatie? Which was leaei democratic? 

26* What b«?caine of Xaptdeon after his surrender to the Allies in 1814? 

21. Do you think XafMilcoii was as great a man as Ckorge Washington? 
Was he a grraicr general? Was he a wiser statesman? Did he make a 
more unselftsh ime of his power? W<mld France have been letter off if 
he had fiikmed Waahtngtcm*s example? 

22. How dad Napoleon's career affect the United Stales? Look up tlie 
story of the Igmiatana Ihircliase and the War of 1812. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION BEGINS IN 
ENGLAND 

WHAT THK INDI STHIAL HEVOLVTIOX WAS 

While the sjMH'tjunilar drama of the French Revolution 
an<l tiic Nafioleoiiic Wars was enacted on the Con- 

tinent of EuroiM\. something occurnnl in EngKnd that in the 
long run has jna^ie the siegi* of the Bastille and the battle of 
Waterhsi alrntM insignificant by comparison. This 

something whs the Industrial Revolution. No other event 
in all modern history has made more treunendous changes 
in the life of the coimnon man, or o|K*neil up wider vistas of 
human jirognHis, or caumHl ketmer suffering and discontent. 

'Fry t<i imagine what pn\s<*nt-4iay civilization would be 
like wnthout niachini's and faetorii^’. without railways, auto- 
mobiles, or steainlM>ats, without telc*gmphs, telephones, or 
cheap iiewspajMTs, without moving |>i(*tun^s, without farm 
rmicliiner>^ - and y<ni wiU Ix^^gin to have just a faint idea of 
what the Industrial Uev<iUition meant to the world, ivhat it 
means to you and me to-<lay. Had it never oceurred, you 
w^ouhi have to tnivel i>y stagecoach or on horseback or m a 
slow sailitig vi^ssel; y<air cloihi^ w^ould l>e of ‘‘homeapun'* 
cloth, woven by hand from thn*ad s|An on the old-fashioned 
spinning whc?el; this l>ook wmild have been printed by a 
hand-pitm such as lienjamin Franklin used, and would have 
I wn very much more expc*nsivc than it i»; all the tilings 
you use, from almce to pencils, would be labortoualy made 
by himd. There would be fewer and smaller cities, fewer 
and more expensive lioaks and newspapers, fewer miUion* 
aims* fewer opportunities to make money. Our politieni 
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and social problems would be altogether different from what 
they are. Most of us would be toiling on farms or 'working 
with hand-tools or turning the spinning wheel or weaving on 
the hand-loom, as our ancestors did in colonial times. 

Definition. — The Industrial Revolution may be defined 
as a fundamental change or scries of changes in the methods 
of producing cloth, iron and steel, and other manufactured 
goods. A brief list of its most striking features will perhaps 
help the student to understand the narrative that follows. 




A SPINNING WHEEL 

Probably you havo iw>tne of the ax>mtiing wheelu that ifisf® med 
by our great-i5ran<imother«. This very old picture j«howa iho kind f»f 
spinnintg wheel Ui^ed hne^ More our jcreat-grarul mothers were l»»*rn 
It was very cluimy, without any fc>oit-|>c*<liU to turn the wheel* 

(1) Machines driven by steam engines or by water jwwer 
were invented to take the platn? of human latior in manufac- 
turing doth and other comnioditit*. ( 2 ) I'he age of iron and 
coal was iishered in by a long series of inventions which made 
it possibh* to produce and use coal, injn, and steel on a large 
scale. Thes(* materials had been comparatively little used 
before the eighteenth century. (3) The invention of the 
steam locomotive and the steamboat revolutionised trans- 
portation and commerce. (4) Millions upoii millions of 
working people who had previously labored in their own 
htnnes with hand-looms or simple tools, now left their homes 
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to work as wage earners in the factories, mines, and mills, 
srhich had hitherto been very few but speedily became ex- 
ceedingly numerous. This change produced almost incred- 
ible suffering and hardship at first, and also intense dissatis- 
faction, among the working elsKses. (5) Capitalism gained 
immensely in power and importance, as the new factories, 



•• AN OIiD-TIME LOOM ” 


Tlw woimIi'Ji frame hold the lonjcthwitie throatb ("warp**) while the abulile 
atlnehed to Uie emMwine thremi (*’w<K>r*) wa^t woven hnekand forth by lumd* 

mines, and railway.s were ownetl and controlled by capitalist 
employers. (6) The old restrictions imposed upon industry 
and trade by the guilds and by mercantilist statesmen were 
swept away to clear the field for free business competition. 
This, however, was a terafjorary phase. (7) Industry and 
commerce expanded enormously, soon overdhadowing agri- 
culture, flooding the market with machineHonade goods at 
low prices, and raising the standard of living. (8) Populatkm, 
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incrcafiiBg at an unheard-of rate, was mon' and more concen- 
trated in industrial and (oniinercial cities, until the majority 
of the population were no longcT to Ik‘ found living in the 
country, but in overgrown and overcrowdcMl cities. 

Time and Place. It is more difficult to attach a date and 
a label to such a change than to fK)litical or military events. 
Economic history lias no Waterl(K), no {x^ace treaties, no 
elections, to serve' as miI<‘ston<‘s. Machine's an’ not made 
overnight: often they are the product of many rxinnimvnif. 
and combine /(‘atuivs of prc'ceding inventions; aiul <»n(‘e tlu'y 
are ‘^inventnl” tlity must ordinarily go through a long f)ro“ 
<*<\ss of iui[)rovemcnt Ix'fon* they iH'come thoroughly succi'ss- 
ful. Then'fore it is In tter to say that the Indii.^trial Rev- 
olution had its iHginnings in t!u* si'venti*^^^!! eeiiturv or 
earlicT, that its progress ls*eame very noticeable in Ktigland 
during the second half of the <‘ighteenth c<'ntur>’ and still 
more so in tlie ninetoenth contury, ami that during the nine- 
teenth and twenti«'th teniuries it has Ixen coiniiuinicabHl 
first to one (‘ountry and then to another, throughout the world. 
In this chapter we shall tell the story of the Industrial Hevo- 
iution in Englantl from its tM^ginnings down througli the great 
changes of the cight<*f*nth century and on into the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

HOW MACHINKS WKHE INVENTED 

No Machines in Ancient Times. When one etm.Hiders hoiv 
useful machiner}' is to m and how many thousands of new 
inventions are patented every year, it may sitmi strange that 
men lived on this earth thousands of years, (a*rhapa tlioimandii 
of centurief;, Ix'fore they liegan to iinent machinefi. Even 
the ancient (ireeks and Romans, so highly ctviltSfH! in other 
respects, had no inaidunes.* Dtjring the Middle Age« and 
early modern tiim^s w indmills and water wheelii for pumping 
water and grinding grain came into ust% as wall as cannon 

*To be strictly amimte, they had a few nmchinm, but fluwe were 
exceptions to the rule and mere not of miieh practiail 
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and Runs, and a number of ingenious contrivances like the 
printing pr(*8s and tlie spinning wdioel. These might be called 
the first faint glimmerings of the dawn of the age of invention. 
But the dawn itself was not visible until the eighteenth 
century. 

Inventions Depend on Favorable Conditions. — The diief 
reasoji for this tmekwardm’ss, this apparent lack of inventive 
ability, was that men had neither the motive nor the means 
for const meting machines. Had Jam(*8 Watt iive<l among 
the cannibal fril)es of tropical Africa, he would proljabl)' 
ncv«‘r have thought of inventing a stmin engine, much less 
wouhl he have Is-en able to ccuistnict one. The gr»*at age 
of mfslcrn invention (^mhl not I’ome until Kuro'wan commerce 
had <level<ip*-<i to sueh a |Miinl that then* was a tremendous 
<lctnand for more aiul more inanufnctur(*d g<Hsls; otherwise 
it would not liave liceri wtirth while to sjwnd years of labor 
and thousnJids of dollars experimenting with mechanical 
inventions to r»'|»lac<- hHnd-lalM>r. Nor wouhl many machines 
have IssTi con.Htmcte<l uiiU'hs the Itatid-workcrs. <’s|iccially 
carp**nt«*r>! an«l blacksmitlw, had liccomc skillful enough to 
cariy* out an inventor’s klcas. Nor would nmehinery* liave 
ilevcloissl very far without the help of science. To lx* sure, 
some of the first machines were inventwl by men who knew 
little or nothing of .scientific theories, but in the later develop- 
ment of such machimw scieni*e playetl a gn*al jxirt. To sum 
up. tlw'n. w»* may say tliat three eonditkms - t*eonomic 
demand, technical skill, ami scientific knowleelge — were 
ncc»*«sary liefore mechanical inventions could revolutioniae 
human life. 

Primitive Me^odt ai MA.kiiig Cloth. -One of the first 
industries to lx* tmnsfomuHi by the invention of nwchineiy 
was the making of cloth, that is, the textile industir. In 
ancient times, wool had ixvn tnwle into thread by women 
with the aid of a smaU stick ("spindle”). The gunner 
would attach a wwp of wool to the end of the spindle and then 
by tw'irltng the x{undle idte would twist the fib«m of the wool 
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into thread or yarn. Weaving, too, was done by hand. 
The weaver would fasten a number of threads lengthwise 
on a clumsy wooden frame or “loom*^; then another thread 
was attached to a small pi^j^au^^f-Vocxl (the “shuttle’*) by 
means of which it could more easily be woven back and forth 
across tHe lengthwise thn'ads. 

Early Improvements: The Spinning Wheel. — The prim- 
itive pn>eess(\s were gradually improved. AlK>ut the four- 
teenth eentury, some one had the bright idea that the “spin- 
dle” might 1 h* fastene<l in a wooden frame and twirled by a 
Mi attached to a whirl. Thus the spinning wh«*i‘l originated. 
Later on. another inventor added a frM)t-(ni^ndh‘ to turn the 
whf^'l, so that the .‘ipinner eouUl usi* lH)th hands to twist and 
draw the filn^r. Many other improvements wvw made, 
until lx‘fore the eight(mth century the spinning whirl had 
become a very useful and efheient instrument. 

The First Spinning Machines. — Kven with their spinning 
whe<ds> however, five jM*rsons I'ould hardly spin yam hist 
enough to keep one weaver busy. In the early eightix*nth 
eentur3% when England’s growing ex|x»rt business called for 
more and more cloth to sill, the demand for a mon» ra[»id 
methoil of s|)inning thread wits verj* strong, and many an 
ingenious mechanic busied himself to invent such a methcHl. 
As early as 17Ii8 a machine was patenteil by means of which 
thread coulii lx? spun rapidly and automatically, without 
being touchixl by human hands The |K>wer was furnished, 
at first, by two donkeys; later, by a water whwl This 
machine, however, was tcx> crudi* to Ir a practical suceim 

James Uargreaim and Spinning Jmrip. — Almost 
thirty years later, a weaver who was also a good carpenter, 
happened to his wife upset her spinning wheel, so the 
go^, and as he noticed the wdieel mniinuing to Bpixi, 
the idea stnick him that several «pindk*s might be net in a 
frame and operatixl % one wheel. Accordingly, he made 

* John Wyatt and Foul wmk^tsd togeiW in th» 

maoiikie and both ckiuicd the cmtil lot tnvenyng it 
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a frame witJi eight spindles and devised a pair of bars or 
clamps to take the place of human fingers in guiding and 
holding the thrca<l8, so that one person by turning the wheel 
and moving the bars could spin eight threads at a time. 
He caHcd it the Spinning “Jenny” as a complimci^ to his 
wife. When his neighbors discovered that he hg^ made a 



A "SPrNSINO JKNXY" 

Tb# iiiiitili«r i»f t#Hii tniuti* thrmth c^ould iipiik 

stt tW moil* time. 


tiiarhinc which might rob tliem of their work, they broke 
into the house and aiiuuthed Uie Jenny. Janice Hargreaves, 
f<»r such was the inventor’s natne, roowl to anotlier town and 
U*gan to sell Jennies, some of them big enough to 8|Mn over a 
liundred threads at a time, and before long he had earned a 
'vnall fortune by hb invesnUon. ♦ 

Arkwrifikt’A Waier-framt. ~~ Just about Um same time, an 
tgnorant but shrewd barber or wigmaker W the name of 
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Richard Arkwright, realizing that great profits could be made 
with a spinning machine, attempted to solve the problem 
in an entirely different manner. In his machine, loosely 
twisted strands of fiber were drawn out Ixjtween pairs oi 

rollers and then automatic 
cally twisted into hard, firm 
thread by revolving s|>indle8, 
also automatic. His first ma- 
chine was run by hors<‘[K)wer, 
but latcn* he found a way of 
using wateri)<)wer, and con- 
S(Hjuently his invention i.s 
known as the “water-frame’' 
or water-machine. Arkwriglit 
probably got the idea from 
others, but he hml enough 
business ability to make it a 
F«^y*ng proix)8ition. ScK>n he 
liad a nurabcT of factories or 
mills, where his water-frame's 
were making money for him 
at such a rate that the former 
barber rolled in wealth; he was one of the first millionaires 
made by machinery. 

Crompton' Mule, 1779. — Neither Hargreaves nor Ark- 
wTight, however, had found the final solution. The threa<l 
made by the Jenny was fine hut weak, that made by the 
water-frame was strong but coam?. (ombining the two 
machines in such a way as to use the goml iK>ints of both 
was the work of Samuel f.^rompton, a young man who had 
learned to .spin on the Jenny and who thought he could im- 
prove it. After five years of experimentation, he built what 
k called a spinning mule, because, like the animat of that 
name, it wm a hybrid. He put twenty or thirty spindles on 
a movable carriage or frame in such a way that when the 
carriage was pulled out a certain distance from the rollers 
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through which the unspun fibers were fed, each spindle 
would draw out a length of fibers, twisting as it went; and then, 
after the fibers were twisted tightly enough to stand the 
strain, the rollers were stopped while the carriage was pulled 
still farther away so as to stretch the thread and make 
it finer Tlum the carriage was moved back to its original 
position while the spindles wourui up the length of completed 
thread. By this process st rongeur anil finer thrt^ad could Is? 
spun than by hand, and spun very much more rapidly and 
cheaply. In its first form the mule reiphred much attention 
and many of its j)arts hail to lx* o|x*rat<xl by haiiil: in later 
years, however, it wm maile alinmt completely automatic, 
and is still in im* to-day. 

The innmifactiiri‘rH who purchasefl ('rompton’s first mule, 
as a nuxlid for tht* cimstnictiim of idliers. never |mid him 
what tht*y promisetl, and as he tixik out no jxitent he could 
not pnn'cnt them from using his invention. Wliile many a 
factory invner was making huge profits by it, (Crompton 
hiiaself reinained fxx>r to the <lay of his death. 

Cartwright and the Automatic Loom. - A few years after 
the invention of Crompton s mule, an English (‘lerg\ man l>y 
the name i»f (‘artwright hapjx'iuxl to hear a frii^nd say that 
the new spinning machines wouhi soiin Ix^ prcsiucing more 
thread than all the weavers of England coultl \m\ Some 
one, he replied, iuight to invent an automatic weaving 
machine. The thing was iin|X3swiblr, his friend deelaml. 
The clerg>*man, however, ha<i recently se<*n an automatic 
chc^SH-player exhibitetl in lx>nd 0 n and was sun' that an auto- 
matic loom wtmld Iw comixiratively easy to iiuTiit. Though 
he almost nothing alx>ut weaving or al>out meehanica, 
he confidently grappieti with the problem, tluiught out a 
plan, and hircil a carixmter and a smith to eaiT>' out hia 
idtsaa. The machine wm clumsy, but it worked after a 
fashion. The first few manufat'iurers who trieil to use it 
TOuld not make It pay. Not until a number of iiii{irovo» 
menta bad been made by later inventors was tlie new auto* 
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matic loom generally adopted. By the year 1813 there were 
2400 of them in England; twenty years later, 85,000. But 
thousands of hand-loom weavers still fought the losing battle 
against machinery. 

Inventions Used at first only in Cotton Industry. — The 

new machines for spinning and weaving were at first used 
almost exclusively by the makers of cotton cloth. The 
reason is intcrc.sting. Before the eighteenth century, cotton 
cloth had been regarded in England as a luxuiy^ and was 



c.\HTwitK;nr.'< iHtwKK 

Cartwriglit nri'i It vcr^ th** w»>rk of httiimi) 


chiefly importe<l from India, altlmtigh a few English manu- 
facturers trie<l to compete with the more skillful Indian 
weavers. .At the l)eginning of the eightrsuifh i*entur)', how- 
ever, the makers of woolen cloth |»<*rsuaded Parliament to 
prohibit the u.s4‘ of “cali«»'’ fas Indian <*<»tton cloth was calhslt 
•n order to |(rr»tect the woolen industry, tlnm England's 
greate.st pride, from foreign comi>etit'H*n. The n^lt wa.« 
not quite what Parliament expected. As (sxrph* still wanted 
cotton gofxl.H rather than woolens, English (joiton w«avers| 
were able to <I«j a thriving business. Not only were these 
cotton manufacturers anxious to incixiase their output by 
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means of machinery, but they were free to do so, l)eing un« 
i^hampcTed by the mercantilist regulations to which the older 
and more important woolen industry was subject. Har- 
grc^aves's Jenny, Arkwriglit's water-frame, C'lorapton’s mule, 
and Cartwright's automatic loom brought alxnit an erionnouB 
expansion in the cotton tnwle,* while the spinners and wt^avers 
of w<K)l cluiig stubiKirnly to the old methods of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving. In course* of time, however, the new 
machines were apt>lied to wool and also to linen and silk, 
Init cott«>n liad olitained a lead over its coin[M*titors. 

Water Power. For a nunds»r of years the jKiwer tii run 
the spinning-iinnhines and automatic l<K>ins was jirovided 
by winter wh(*els. In tlie 177U's and i7H0*s cotton mills 
sfimng tip like mushrm^ms along swift rivers and streams. 
By 17SK thert' were MH water-jiower rxHton mills in Knghind. 
Toward the end of the nuitury, water lif^gan to U* ilisplawl 
l>y a new sourcT of |»ow«'r, the Hteaiu engine. 

STK.^M IiK« OUES THE SKHVANT OF MAN 

James Watt and the Steam Engine. Jana s Watt is 
‘Oiiuiionly efilh*d the inventor of the steam imagine, Init he 
rudly did no nion* than improve it. Kven Udore lie was 
ts^rn, Hteain engines of various tyjn^s had b^sui invtaued l»y other 
meio f»nc of these tvj>«‘S lnung usetl in Knt;h<h <aial mines 
to jiump out the Wfper whieh so often IlmHleil tlie pits.* 

’ weri? the iikhkI irvolutMinary th** in the cotton 

hiii iliere went trumy A canling-muchmc to imawire 

the filler in liKnie stntndM ready for a caving had licen inwntixl in 

174H by Ijem ts Paul and wan impmvisii fiy Arkwright in 177A. Knodgtass 
en'cnlcfl a iiculrhing-tiiacliinc iii I7t>7 to clean and oja^ii the fdicn, James 
dcvtMHl a new inetlifMl «il |irinl.tf}g eohmd laittenis on coUen cbth in 
I7 h, 1. The itiventiKm of the mtlon gsn. to iwimniie lire icedsi from the 
of the raw eeiUui, by Eli Whitney, an .Vmeriean, in 1T92, waa 
‘^IicriaJly itn$Knl4int. 

* ll»e engtne mewt nenefally uml for this fnirpcaie wta Neweomen’a 
tire-engitte. tnvtwttfatl in the year 1705. Other ateam laiginoi had been 
invented aiiU earlier. 
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lames Watt was working as a maker and repairer of scien- 
tific instruments at the Univai^ty^otJSdinburgh when a model 
of this engine was brought to liira for repair. In the models 
he observed, niurh heat and time wert‘ wasted, because' with 
each stroke of the piston the steam in the cylinder had to Ik' 
condensed by ( ooling. and then the cylinder had to lie heaU»d 
up for the next stroke. After puzzling over the pjobk'fii 
for some time*. Watt deealiHl to let the stc*am ('sea|)<' through 
a valve into a separate condensing ehamlnn* wlii(*li would lx* 

kept cool constantly while tiio 
main <*ylinder n'lnairuxl hot. 

When Watt frietl to con- 
struct such an engine he <*n- 
i‘f»untered dillieulties that 
%vould diseouragi* most men. 
No iron-workers s<vm<Hl skill- 
ful erM>ugh to make the cylin- 
der fsHVetlv round or 
piston rotl alwxdutely smooth 
and straight or the valvi*s tight. 
H<‘ iiw! ju.tt alxHit givpo up 
c‘X|XTiii»eiitH when a w(>alth.v 
fripiKl. who thought th«' piigim*. 
might tip usp<i prohtaiily in his own ccml tiiinpx, iiaiti thi^ 
inventor «.l<*ht.< and |iersuad«*<l him to |M*m*VPtt*. Finally, 
in the year 1769, Watt'n first .stpurn engine was finished. 
It wit.s ealhil "HeelsMibub.” quite appropriat4dy, aa it not 
only breatiMil fire and laiioke but acted like the devil. Watt's 
friend. t<i make matters worse, was no longer able to give him 
finaneial help. Fortunately, a wealthy hardware iiianu- 
faetim*r of Hirminghara. Matthew Boulton, took an interest 
in the invention, brouidit ‘‘Bcelaebub” to hia factory for 
repair, and fonneii a partnership with Watt for the manu- 
facture of steam engines. 

Ap^kations of ttw Steam Eoijne. — The find engines 
Boulton and Watt sold were desipied as pum|W to drain 



JAMES watt 
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the water out of ooal-^nines or to pump air for blast-furnaces. 
Watt, however, 'ocmtihued to improve his enipnc> and at 
lengti) invented a way to connect the piston, which moved 
back and forth in a straight line, with a wheel in such a man- 
ner as to turn grindstones or to drive the machines of cxitton 
mills. Among the many new uses that were discovered 
for the steam engine, the application of steam [xwer to the 
printing press, in 1814, calls for special oomimmt IsH-ause it 
miule possible the printing of Ixtoks and ncwsijap«?r» ch«ap 
enough for the (xtmmon fKsiple. The steamlxiat and the 
locomotive will lie dealt with IhUt.* 

NKW I'SKS FOR U{0\ A.Vtl l-OAl. ARE LEaRAED 

I'he invention of tita<*hines and of an engine to ilrive them 
may lie regarihsl as one essential feature of the Industrial 
Kevolution. A second fcaturt‘, chisely ctimax-Uxl with the 
first, was tlic incieascd use of coal aJid iron. The (leriod 
•l^fdre the revolution might U* eallrxl an “agi* of wood,” so 
extensively was wixxl used for fu«*l and for ttxils. Only a 
snuill amount of coal was >iiiiie<i. Inin was cx|wnsive and 
scam*, liceause the mcthtxls of maimfaeturing it were crude. 
It IS iKit stirprising that the first mai'biiM>s wen» iiuule of wood 
ratiier tlian of iron. 

The New FueL — One of tht* first gn*at 8te[»s font’ard 
towanl the “age of coal and iron” was the sulistitution of 
coal for charetml in the furnaces uswl for smelting (that is, 
melting) iron ore. Early in Uie seventeenth eentiuy this 
experiment was trie<l by an Englislimaii wIki obser\’ed that 
wliercas the supply of wckkI for chartxial was lieit^ exhausted, 
tliere was plenty of coal t«» U* had for the frouWe of mining 
it . It was a brilliant idea but in pra*.*ticc it failed to work. A 
n-ntury later, another English iron maker by *he name <rf 

' thM id Om RTcatMt impnercineiits wu nade in 1782, wiiea Watt 
'minted Uw vaJvoi in such a way that the praamire of the ateam ww 
•i|>(>)icd to Uw baekwaiti aa well aa to the forwaid stroke of the pbttaa. 
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Darby obtained better results b}' using the coal in the form 
of coke.^ A coke fire could not be made very hot unless 
fanned by a strong blast of air (that is why iron furnaces 
are called “blast furnaces^). For this purfK>8e Darby used 
a large pair of bt'llows which w^ere ojK^rated by a water 
wheel, 

Smeaton’s Blower. — A still Ix'tter way of prcxlucing a 
strong current of air in the funiace wjis discovertHi in 1760 
b 3 " John Sineaton, an engirux^r einplove<l in a Scottish iron 
foundry, when' coke had Imxui use<l witli rating p<K>r n*sults. 
For the old-fashioned heather l)ellow's, Smeaton suhstitutr*d 
an air pump consisting of four large inm (*vlind(Ts, fittini with 
pistons and valves and run by water }x>wer. Witli Sinea- 
ton's pump, coke could at last Ih' usihI sucr*<^<fully for smelts 
ing iron. It is worth noting, by the way. that steam <‘ngim*s 
were uscxl to pump watiT to turn the water wImtIs by 
W’hich Smeatoiis blowers wctc generally o[K'nit<Hl. An iron 
maker was James Watt's first ciistom«T. Monniver, as the 
iron foundries demanded large <|uantities of coal for coke, 
mining l>ecame mon‘ extensive. Here, again, the steam en- 
gine was of great si'rviee in pumping water out of the mines 
and in raising loads of cml to the surface. 

Heniy Cort’s Processes. - When coke wm iiscfl as fueh 
the “pig iron“^ prrKluml in blast-furnaces was found to ixm- 
tain impurities which made it too brittle for many purfKiSf'S, 
How’ to transform pig inm into the puftT and tougher fonns 
known as six'cl and wrought iron, was a puzzling problem 
until liYmii the yc'ar 17H4, when Henr>' (V>rt discovered * that 
if the pig iron were heatc^d in a special furnace and atirr^Hj 

* Chkf Lh which has Iteen heated in an oven. It c^^ntspcindii t<» 
coal in Iht* Hnmp way as eliarr^ial <kw« U> wocxl 

* It wm r*alit^i i»i« inm lif^auae when niolteii tmn was pouted ifih» 
molds of Miifl to nxil, alter Ijctng stneiled, tlie tnrtld was liiualb' in the 
form of a larK#% long lump with a row cjf smaUer lumps along iiaeh aide, 
BO that it resembled a mw with a row of young pip on eitJier akfe. 

»He was prf>l»al»lv not the origiiiai invenUir, bul h® was lh® fi«t te 
apply the process fmcetwnfuUy. 
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or “puddled” while ver>' hot, most of the impurities could be 
removed. Glowing with heat, the purified metal was then 
taken from the furnace and, instead of being beaten out with 
hammers, was pressed into the form of bars or sheets by 
means of heavy rollers. Thanks to these new methods, 
cheaiK'r and Ix'tter iron was available for use in machineiy', 
tallies, and Ixiilers. An unusually bold inventor even built 
a ship of «h«sd iron. 

The Slide-rest. — Any one who has ever seen an autoroo- 
bill' motor or an engine of any kind taken apart knows how 
im|Hirtant it Ls that the cylinders and pistons should be 
‘ true,” that is to say, snuxithly and accurately shaped. To 
Uire a cylinder accurately or to make a valve air-tii^t was 
imixissible ns long as it was done by hand, for no workman 
can hold a Uh> 1 alisolutely steady in his hand. In the year 
171M, however, a “slide-rest” was invented * which would 
hold the tool steady while the object on which it was being 
usixl was rotatnl on a lathe or turning machine. This may 
apfX'ar to an alisurdly simple invention, but it made a 
world of ilifTeo'iu’e in the suce<*as or failure of steam engines 
anti inin machines of eveiy sort. 

Treviddek's High-pressure Engine. — One of the most 
. crious difficulties which liad In-en met with, up to this time, 
in iimstnicting steam engines, was the tendenrj' of boilers to 
bhiw up if the pressure of the steam liecame veiy powerful. 
.V.H soon, however, as Ixiilers could Ik* made of strong sheet 
iron, the ase of steam at high pressure lieeame safe and the 
steam engine eould lx* vastly improved. The sise of the 
cylinder and piston could lie reiluced and the whede engine 
•■ould lie nuule smaller and .simpler.’ To Riebard Trevi- 
thick. who made this improvement (about the year 1800), 
tlie steam engine owes almost as much aa to James Watt. 

' Hy Maudaiay. 

*in the higfa-iNtMtire engioe Watt’s ooadensuig c h a mb er «aa na 
•enger neomary. 
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ST»AM MOVEH mum ako wagons 

Roads and Canals. - — Before we go on with the niory of 
how* steam was apfdietl to cars and Ixmts, a word of explana* 
lion is necessarj" about the earlier means of tmnsj>i>rtation. 
liefore the eighteenth centur>' the roads in England were 
so atrociously Imd that wagons could not be used much and 
merchants usc'd pack-horm^s to cariy*^ their gocxls fnim place 
to j)lae<\ It is easy to see that trade could not Ixycome vcr>!^ 
extensive iinlc^ss Udler means of trans|x>rtation were found. 

In the eighteenth cmitury, and still mort^ in the ninet<H»nth, 
much was don<‘ to improve the mails so that slagCMnaiches, 
tnii ks, and wagons could lie driven over them. The ty{K‘ of 
road known as *'macadaiir* takes its name from John Me- 
Adam, a Scottish engimx'r w‘ho inlrmiuml thr* use of broken 
stone to make mails harder and finner. and built many 
thousands of mih^ of splendid rotids early in the nirieteentJh; 
century. During the siune jiericsl^ iimny eanals were dug 
to pmvide cheap tnuis()ortatioii for coal ami oth.T wry 
heavy iiiaterials. 

The Steam Locomotix^e. — By the year I HOP the steam 
engine hail Uiin jierfeetiHl to such a degre<» that it could be 
usisl in loeomotives. Watt’s original engine would have 
iMxn much too slow’ and eumliersiime for such a purpose. 
To Hichaixt Trevithick^ the inventor of tht‘ high-presssur© 
engine, belongs the credit of constructing the first steam 
loiximotive of any practical x'alue (IHOIK The idea waa 
taken up enthusiastically by engineers in tlie coai*mining 
districts, tieeause a succeiBiful steam locomotive would solve 
the great pmblein of transfmrting (xml fmm mine to market. 

The L0amtoHm Imprm^d by Stephmmn. — One of thea© 
engin<x*rfi was Oeorge Stephenson, who might be called the 
father, or at least the stejifather, of the railway locomotive^ 
though what he did wm not to invent it, but to improve it 
and make it popular. When a group of mine owners were 
planning to build a railw^ay betwwn Stockton and Darlitigtoiii 




{From TrttilVn Hy pfrmi^fminn of <'a*^M and O. P. PuiMmt^'% SimM*} 

KNC.IJSII UAtLWAY TItAINS IN IHiMi 

After l<«>kine at the pasi^mger train in the trip siection you HhotthJ be able to explain why passenger 
care arc eaUe<l **rf»aehi*s/" The paijscngers* baggage was earric<1 on t»'p of the c<>ache». 
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in northern England, Stephenson persuaded them to use 
steam loeomotives instead of horse-cars. In the year 1830 
Stephenson provided locomotives for a railway which had been 
built l)et\v(H*n Liverpool ami Manchester — the first impor- 
tant railway in the world. The engines and cars of Stephen- 
son’s <lay may l(K)k ritliculously small and clumsy, judged by 
our standards, but to i>eoplc who had known nothing swifter 
than the stag<‘-coach they were nothing less than miraculous. 

Robert Fulton and the Steamboat — The steam enpne 
w!is usjhI to profK'l Ixiats by s<*vcral inventors, among whom 



THE "CU!RMO>n- 
FuiU>n*« 


Roliert Fulton has the best claim to be regarded as the maker 
of the first practical 8teaml)oat. Fulton was a young Ameri- 
can artist of Irish parentage. Wliilc studying pwnting in 
England, he made the acquaintance of James Watt and 
other men int<*rested in mechanical engineering and before 
long hr abandonwl the art of painting for the art of invention. 
Later he wont to France, knowing that Napoleon took con- 
siderable interest in inventions. In Paris he launriied his 
first steamboat (1803), ami also exhibited a submarine tor- 
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pedo boat. Failinji: to receive much encouragement, ho 
returned to the United States and there built a patldU'-wheelcd 
steamer, the ‘^Ulennont/' to run back aiul forth Iwtween 
New York and Albany (1K07). In (ireat Hritain, the first 
successful steamboat was Henry Bell’s “Uoinet/^ which made 
its first trip on the ('lyde liiver in 1812. Steam navigation, 
how^ever, was not d<'velo{>od very far In^fore 1850; and only 
during the second half of the ninetetmtli (‘entury, as will l>e 
seen in a later ciiapter,* did the ejK)ch-making significani^e of 
the steamlK>at in international commerce and in naval war- 
fare become fully clear. 

THE FACTORY RKPI*.V1*RS THE HOME 

Work previously Done at Home. - Tlie mei hanieal im 
ventions w^hich we have studying lirought alH>ut a revo- 
lutionary" change in the life of the onlinary w'orkinginen. 
Before the age of machinery* some industries were still 
on the guild system,^ and each * 'master- workman*' hail his 
oivn little shop in Ins home, with i>erhai)s a few apprentices 
and a young journeyman or two to help him. The weavers 
of cloth, for the most part, were not organiied in guilds, but 
usually they livcsJ and worke<l in little (xnintry' cx:>tt^lges. 
Oftentimes the weaver kept a mw and a garden. Though a 
few wealthy cloth clealens i*stal>lish<xl shojis or factoric*s. in 
wliich a nuinlxT of Wfxivers were employe<i to ojK^ate hand- 
l(K>ms, most Wfxivers pre^ferred to work at home, they 

could \h* their ow*n masters. 

Rise of Factories and Mills. Machinery" changt^l the 
conditions of lalKir. A workingman could Imrtlly have a 
water whfxl and an automatic loom, or a blaat-funiacc, or a 
steam engine, in his own small cxdtage. Tlie invention of 
machim^ for spinning cotton yam nwilUxl immediately in 
the building of factori<»s or mills, lieginritng altmt the year 
1770. Each mill contained several machinci driven hy one 

* CbBptcT XXVllI. 
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water wheel and tended by a dozen or more workmen. Then 
came weaving mills, after the invention of the automatic loom. 
The iron industry, also, was based on the factory or foundry, 
rather than on the domestic system, and so was the making 
of pottery. Ity the year 1800 there were already several 
hundred factories in England. As the nineteenth century 
progressed, the factories Ix'came more and more numerous 



A I'orruN MII.I. IS iTw- 


until the factor> system hatl alnio.st ixunpletely rt'plaocd the 
home system c*f nuinufaeture. 

TIIK WOHKINi; CI.AJi.SB.s sl'FrKR 

In some tlie rh.mg«' fn»m home to factory may have 

Ismeficia! to the workers, but mim* often it led to ter- 
rible suffering and degradation. If you knew no history', it 
vvoukl l»e easy to imagini' that the invention of labor-saving 
machinery must have lieen a heawn-aen* bloMBiiig to ail 
mankind. People, one might think, must surely be much 
• S t ter off, now that they had machines and engines — ncKHi- 
runs and powerful iron irfaves — to work for ^lem. But 
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the facts of histon- sliow that machinery pitxluctHl just the 
opposite effect, at losist for several generations. 

Misery of Hand-loom Weavers. — Let us take, for i>xainple, 
the invention of the automatic loom. -Vs soon us a few fac- 
tories began to make elotli l)y machine, tlie price of cloth i>«>gaii 
to drop, aiui the Imndnsls of thousands of men who were 
still wtaving on tlu'ir oI(l-fa.shioned ha!ul-li>oms found star- 
vation staring them in the face. The mi.ser\' and jwverty 
of the hand-loom weavers was one of the great trage«lies in 
nineteenth-lent ury history. 

Labor of Women and Children. — .Vs a rule, the fai'torics 
wanted unskilled laljor. Spinning machines and automatic 





{fVb'iw Tratiti 

of CnAuHl and (h f* .SohmJ 


A WOM.fN WORKINO IX .V C\)Al MIXK 
This i.<< one of tlie pi'-turcs i>u!>li*tie<t l>y (be Royal Commiwiion which in* 
vestigatwi latsir comhtions in fbc Hr:'ii-h mines in 1842. 


looms could l)e tended by women and children ipiite a.s well 
as by men. In fact, children were actually prefernal, Is'causi* 
thej' were nimbler, cheaper, and (‘tutier to managi’. In the 
cotton mills, most of the employH-s were children and women. 
Even in the mines, women and children were use«l. C'hildn'n 
of naupers were forced to work; sometimes they wt«re prao 
tically bought and sold in batches, like cattle or slaves. Mow* 
than one factor>' was filled with paufier children brought 
from London or some other large city. 

An investigation made in the year 1816, after the factory 
system was well started, showed that children liegan to work 
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in the cotton mills at five, six, or seven years of age. In scHue 
of the factories, the working day was anywhere from four- 
teen to eighteen hours and even the youngest children were 
working from three o’ckx'k in the morning until nine or ten 
at night, with four or five hours for sleep, verj' little time for 
meals, and none at all for play or education. The exeessive 
lalx>r protlueed stunted Inxlies, deformed backs, horribly 
twisted legs, and sunken chests. The foreman of a factory 
had a right — or at least he hatl the fjower — to beat or tor- 
ture children who fell asle<*p at their work or who broke the 
rules of the factoiy*. In the mines, children and women 



ijhrom Trmiti 

^ CoMfU tmi (f. P Pmitmm** SmM.l 
CUltDREX WORKIXO IX A COAL MINE 


Tbk i« Aiiotimr picture publkhetj by the Rtiyml Commimma in 1842. 


wwiced side by side with the men under conditions that seem 
like a t<‘rrible nightmare to modern readers. 

Small Wages and Long Hours. — One might ask why 
parent.s did not refuse to send their children to work in mills 
and factori(««. The answer is fairly siniple. There was 
usually nothing else to tlo. unless one wished to starve. If 
the workingman ndiiw'd to accept small wages, to work six- 
teen hours or more a day. or to let his wife and children work, 
he had no resources to fall l>aek U|x)n; be could not afford to 
travel around looking for l>etter-paid work; he cotdd not buy 
bread without wages. When the father could find no work, 
children earned a living for their parents. 

Cfnmipioymeiit — Small wages, long hours, and child- 
labor would have been bad enough in tliemaelves, but worse 
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than these was the haunting peril of unemploynient. The 
new factories, every n^\v and then, pn)iluced more goods 
than could l)e sold: eonse(|uently, tlu* factories would 
have to be shut di>\vn for a time, and the tunploycM3s dis- 
charged. In such ixriods, the unemployeil workers livtnl 
on tlie ragged edge of starvation, if they did not slip over 
the eilge. 

City Slums. — Another unfortunate n^sult of tht‘ factory 
8}^tem was the growth of unhealthful and wjualid slums 
around the factories. The English workers t(K> often livtHl 
in miserable little houses whic h lisiked for all the world like 
che<\se-lxjxes .set in a row. without s[>aee for gardens, parks, 
or lawns, and without pro|X'r sjinitation or viuitilation. Many 
a damp and dark cellar s<'rved as “home” for an entin:* family. 
Fevers and other diseas<»s playt‘<l ha\(>c in towns like Man- 
chester and Birmingham. 

Immorality. — Such conditions wen# not very favorable to 
morality and home life. A woman who workcnl fourteen 
hours or more in a factory had lio time or energy to do house- 
work or can? for her ehildn ii. Modesty and virtue WfW 
difficult to maintain when s<^veral familu^s were living in one 
small house. Men and women alike t<K)k to drinking mon* 
gin than w^as gfxid for tlnun: alcohol dulUxl Uieir sufferings 
though in the long run it made thcdr fxivt rty worse, {’hiklnm, 
working in the factory fn>m fs fon^ dawn until after dark, 
quickly leamcxl to imitate the* viec*s of grown-ups. Wliat 
family life was like under su<‘h <irciimstunfw. in one of the 
cellar-homes of an industrial eitv*. with igiioranw, poverty, 
hunge r, dirt, dim^afR", and vice as tuiemies, may lx? left to the 
Header’s inutgination. 

capitauhm gains (osthol of ixorsTRr 

To anotluT class of j[x*ople the Industrial Ilevolution 
brought not |M>v« Tty but wealth, not iicgradation but power. 
The Industrial Revolution made eapitaiiiita tba «upreine 
masters of industrv. 
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Rafrid Growtii of Capitalism. — Capitalism, as we lemned 
in Chapter II, had been 8tea<iily growing, from the days of 
medit‘val Jewish money-lenders on down through the cen- 
turies until by the time of the Industrial Revolution it was 
no longer an infant. Fon'ign trade was conducted by joint- 
stock companies of wealthy invtstois; banks were lending, 
iKjrrowing, acet^pting deiK)sits. and issuing notes; English 
agriculture wa.s falling into the gnisp of landlord capitalists. 
In some industries, like sh<K‘-making, where no large amount 
of capital wan n-<{uire<l for the purchaw of tools and materials, 
skilled workmen still pructictsl th<‘ir trades independently, 
buying their own materials, owning their own tools, working 
in their own small shops or in their home.s. and srdling their 
gocsls thems<-lves. In otlu-r tra<les, however, capitalism liad 
Is'gun t<» reduce tin* w«»rkers to a «ieiM-ndent jiosition. For 
exHinjde. male weavers w«-n- working for wealthy cloth 
dealers, wlio providtsl th<’ yarn to l»e woven, lent the work- 
man hi.s l(s«n, ,4ol«! the cloth which he wove, and {»ai«l him a 
tixisl sum f<>r his blsrr on each pie<H- of cloth, ('apitalism 
had l>eg»m to in vatic the field of iiulustry Imt had not yet 
coimueml it. 

Ca|dtaiism Stimulated by Invention of Machinery. — The 

invention of nmchines and the application t>f water-|>ower 
;in«l steam-iK>wer tip|>etl the scalt's in favor of capitalism. 
N'o ortlituiry workman, not even a gnnip of workmen, could 
affortl to set up a faettiry anti ts^uip it with nuichinery. Con- 
■MS|uently, the factoritvi went' eonstrueteti, owned, and uian- 
ugtsl by men of wealth, that U to say, by cairitalista. The 
faettiry owner alstj Isnight the raw materials and sold the 
linislied artiehw. It was taken for granletl that tin? difference 
Is tween the muns obtaintnl by si'lling the fini^ied producta 
and the sums paitl out for raw materials, wage*, and other 
exjienses. shouiti be pocketetl by the capitaluii aa llis “fwofit.” 
.V.S his object was to maki* large profits, he tried to sell his 
finished prodticis as dearly as possible, while he bought raw 
'iiaterials and hired wage earners to tend his macUnes as 
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cheaply bs possible. There was no long<^r, as there had been 
in the Middle Ages, any idea that then' was such a thing 
as a *^just prico'^ either for goods or for labor.* 

Dependence of Wage Earners upon Capitalism* — Under 
the new imlustrial system, the himi workers or factory 
•“hands’* were less iin{K)rtant than the cx>gs of tlie inaclhnery 
or the raw cotton. If one worker fell sick, anoth«‘r cnmld Ijc 
liired in his or her place; if one j^enson deinand<Hl iiKm' wages, 
another could b' found who would work for le.ss. The wage 
earner who inendy tendetl some iimelunery, moving a lev<*r 
here and there, or tying bn>ken threiuls, or jM*f'fornhng other 
simple and monotonous o|K*rations, was n^^lurc^l to iitsig- 
nifieant^'. The eapitalist, who provided faetorv. iruichine,s, 
and material, and sujMTviwKi tlje whole busines.s, was all- 
iin|X)rtant and all-}>owerful. 

The R61e of the Capitalist in Industry. — In th<‘ siinpli*st 
form of indu.strial capitalism, the fact<iry is managcNl In* the 
capitalist who owns it and who |>iiys the w^ages of the em- 
ployees, More complicated forms, however, wen' Is'gintiing 
to grow’ up even in the early <lays of the Industrial Hevolu- 
tion. An enterprising business man might liorrow^ moiu\v 
from a f>anker or from W4*althy increhaiits or rich latidlonls, 
to w’horii he would j)romis<* i-ither a fixi^l rate of iiiten*st or a 
|K*n*entage of th<' profits of the factory which he intendeil to 
f*stablish. Or again, esfM'cially in ihf* cam' of railivays, a stock 
company might forfiie<| by rneri who had iiiOfif*v to invest, 
ami exp<Tt engimrrs and managt^rs might 1 m» hinvl to »utx*r- 
intemi the building and operation of the line. 

In all forms, however, laTtain fmidaiuerital features 

* In thfM‘arly rilfN*u«cfUh ciaitun thf* akti that |>ri«T« were 

dctcnninol by an m»nomir bw of **mip|4y find rbinati*!/' llw the<»ry 
i» tfKi u* r*x{»bif} arrumtcly in nhort sfnier, ( ‘ru«lcly itateth 

it meanff that if «i vcral |K«<ipk want to buy tin* jwiiw art irlc the prii'c of 
the article will rw ; whereas if iherif art? iiKin* articlm ^Imn laiycni the 
price will fall. Sifnibfl> , if there are »*evcnil bliorefft w^ork and 

only one ’ph to fiilc«b the wage will Ije lowi?r than m it I hero wmra more 
Jobs than laWrens. 
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retnainecl the same: (1) the persona who furnished capital 
had supMnne and al>soIute control over the factor}^ mine, 
or railway which they owned; (2) the capitalist was paid for 
providing ca[>ital, whether he worked or not; (3) the ordinary' 
workeix employed by the capitalist liad no voice in directing 
the liusiness, no claim to a share in its surplus profits, no 
right to }M*nnanent employment, but only a right to tlie 
wages hir winch they hinl agrf'eil to work. 

The Class of Industrial Capitalists. — The new industrial 
eapiUilists rame from various classes. Some had formerly 
lieen •‘v<‘oiiH‘!r' or well-toslo fanners; others had made 
money in eonmierce; others were aristocratic landlords; 
a f«‘W' were former workingnn n who hail gained w^calth through 
imlustriousness. thrift, shrewclness, ability, or good luck. 
As a class, they may Im* rt^gardeil m a t>art of the Ixiurgeoi- 
sif% sinc»» nK»st of them l>i‘longed to the miildle ranks of 
soeitdy. Umer than the title<i aristiieracv. higher than the 
ecmiinon tsaisarits ami workingmen. Sinne of them amassiHi 
enoniious fortunes, riHs»ivisl tith^ of nobility, marrieil their 
.Hons or daughters inti> noble fainilh^, and forwi their way 
inti* the highest siK‘ia! circh^s. CHhers remaincHl simple 
UnirgiMiis, untitliHi but ambitious. 

riie risi* of eapitalisfii affeetinl |K>litics m well as society. 
W ith their w^ealth, their ei*otu*niie jiower, their intelligtmoe and 
aggo^ssiveness, llie InnirgiMMsie exerti^l more and more in- 
tluence in jMiUlirs as decade sucm'^leil decade in the nine- 
tiM'nlh cimtury, until tlie British goveniinent liecanie prac- 
tically a partnership of iHiiirgeoisie and aristocracy. 

MKin ANTHJsU U>st;s ITS ORH* 

Oppoaitiofi ot Industriil Capitalists to **Mwattitiltsm>** ~ 

riie rising class of industrial capitalists had liitlt use for the 
in« rcaiitilist tloct fines and rtifiilafions which tht stotesraen 
t»f the seventmitli ami eighteimlh centuri«»«i bad upheld. 
MenanUlimiL it will lie retnemliered,* ineatii pbeing legal 
* the dficriptba of mwtmtHkm iii Chapter IX. 
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restrictions on trade and regulating industry by laws which 
prescribed the kind of materials to l)c used, the nurnlxjr of 
apprentices and journeymen to be employed, the cjuality 
of goods to l>e produced, etc. 

In the eyes of the factory owners, such interference by the 
government in business affairs was unwarranted and in- 
tolerable. If the government desired to j)romote [)r(XH|x^r- 
ity, they sjiid, it should let each capitalist run his own busi- 
ness, introduce new methods of inanufactum if he saw fit, 
buy raw materials where they wen' cheayx‘st, hire lalK>rei*s 
at as low ivages as he could, and scdl his manufactim'S 
wherever they would fetch the highest price. AIkat all, 
the factor>' owners w^re determined to do away with the old 
*‘Corn Law^s/^ w hich inifKis^'il a protective tariff on the imjKjr- 
tation of grain, thus making the cost of bn'ad higher and 
requiring the payment of iiigher wagt's. 

Opposition of Capitalists Strengthened by * Political 
Economists.” — Just at the time when the industrial capital- 
ists were Ix'ginning to have practical grievance's against the 
mercantilist system, a group of (Economists were attacking 
the theories on which that tinuE-honon'd system was founded. 
The theoretical attack l)egaii in tlie second half of the 
eighteenth century, during the siimc period that witness<Hl 
the invention of machines and steam engines and th e bm ld- 
ing of factories. 

Quesnay and the French Phymttcrais. — It ^|^ in France 
rather than in England that the first assault on mercantil- 
ism was delivered, and the leaders in the assault certainly 
had no 'idea to wdiat use's their ideas would lx* put in later 
generations. One of them w^as Quesnay, to whoni refertmee 
has been made in an earlier chapter.^ He was a physician 
employed at the court of Louis XV, and he conceived the 
idea that the circulation of wealth within a nation, like the 
circulation of blood in a human body, must take place ac- 
cording to certain natural laws which could be studied just 

^ See p. 301. 
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as scientifically as the laws of physiology or medicine. He 
and his followers called themselves “economists.” Now- 
adays they are usually referred to as physiocrats because they 
taught a peculiar system of economics known as “physioc- 
racy” (“the rule of nature”). 

The. PhymtHTotic Docirine of lAtitutez-faire. — The physio- 
crats argued that all wealth originally came from the soil. 
Whence «lid the merchant.s get the goods they bought and 
sold, and whence did the manufacturers obtain the materials 
they made into useful articles, if not from agriculture and 
mining? Th«*refore, said the physiocrats, if an increase of 
wealth is desiretl, the government should not devote its 
attention to trade and industiy, which produce nothing new, 
but slmuld emrourage agriculture by allowing the farmers to 
sell their prcMluct* freely, unhampore<l by laws or by tariffs. 
Still further they carried this idea of freetlom. If allowed 
complete lil.>erty, each indhndual would endeavor to ^in 
wealth by f»roducing more, anti consequently the sum of the 
wealth of all individuals would lie increased. Any inter- 
ference with the right of private property and economic 
!il)erty would be contrary to the “natural laws” which the 
new “science” of political economy claimed to have dis- 
ct)vere<l. The new doctrine was summetl uj> in the cele- 
brated. French phrase. ‘'Ixiissez fnirc et lais-tcz paeoer" (“let 
things be' done anti let things iiass," «r simply “let tilings 
alone”). 

Adam Smith. — These ideas were carried over from France 
into Great Britain by a Scottish profes-sor of philosophy, 
Adam Smith. While making a visit to France, Smith lie- 
camc acfiuainted with the physiocrat ic economists and their 
doctrines. After returning to Scotland, he wrote a book 
w'hich probably had a greater effect upon nineteenth-century 
historj' than any of Napoleon’s battles. It was entitled An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the TFeoftk of Nations. 
The date of publication is easy to remember — 1776, the year 
of the American Declaration of Independence. 
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Adam Smith was not a mere imitator of the phj^siocrate. 
He modified some of their theories, rt'jectetl othei*s, and 
added more of his own. He did not agree* with the physio- 
cratie idea that agrieulture was the original souret of all 
wealth; on the contrary, he valuetl iialustry and trade as 

well as agriculture, and 
was a friend of tlu* gn*Ht 
inventor, Janu’s Watt. 
NevertheicHs, the pniet - 
eul (‘onclus ons to Ik! 
drawn from his thwries 
were not unlike tliosi* of 
the ph ysi< >erats. Pros- 
}K*rity could Iw'st 1 h» pro- 
moted hy giving the husi- 
nf»ss men liUTty and hy 
establishing foe tnule. 
Laws restricting trade 
and industry only 
to hamfx r the production 
of w<"iilih in.stea4i of enrich- 
ing the nation. ( ustoms 
duties on grain and other fofKistuffs wert* a ‘\*urs«\” Mer- 
cantilism should I'O abandoned. 

Other Brituh Ecohomist^H. - Tin* British economists who 
followed in Adam Smith^s bxitstt p^ addf d still either argu- 
ments against governmental interf€*n*nef* in btisinesH. One 
of them, Mallhm, wrote a Ixxik setting forth the theory that 
unless the nuinl)er of children vvei*e limited then* would soon 
r be more people than the world could fc*ed. Tims, if the 
government should pass a law* raising wage’s, the wage 
earners would have more childmn, the nuinfier of people 
to be fed would l)c greater, and no one would l>e any 
better off than before. Btill another economist, Rkardo^ 
declared there was an economic 'law'^ which made it 
impossible for the wages of the working class ever to rise 
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(»prmancntly above the level of what wan barely sufficient 
for existence. 

'Fhe economists claimed that political economy was a 
“science” and that its theories were “natural laws,” just as 
true and unalU'rable as the laws of pb>‘«ic8 or astronomy. 
'Hie economists were ini.staken alx>ut many things, but 
{H‘ 0 |)le in fcern'ral knew so little alx>ut economics that they 
accepted the stat<>ments of the economists, true and false 
alike. The industrial capitalists, esi)ecially, were most 
willinir to a<‘cept ecxmomic doctrines which provided “scien- 
tific” justification for low waf^, business lils-rty, free trade, 
and bin f)roftts. 

Rise of “Economic Liberty." — The combinatiou of business 
intenvts with economic theorii’s was irresistible. Assailed 
from lioth sifles, inercantiliam weakentxl and lost its grip on 
iiuhjstrv and trade. lCc«inoniic lilierly was the new order of 
things. Tills revolution in economic ideas had tlux'c im- 
jsirtant results; 

(!) It m«>unt that the old mercantilist laws regulating 
industry wen* aiiandoned and that industrial capitalists were 
aJlowi*rl to manufactun' what they pleased, to employ as 
many workers os they pleasetl and at whatever wages they 
pleascai. In oUur wtinls, the collapse of mercantilism aL 
lowetl the capita]i.st to liocoine an autocratic sovereign o\’er 
his factory. 

(2) likewise, the mercantilist n*stricliona on foreign trade 
were dttiptxai, the eu.stoms duties on grain reiiealetl, the pro- 
tective tariff altolislied. and fre«i traile established. This result 
was obtaiiie<l. gradually, lietween almut 182U and 1860. 

(H) And, finally, the mereantilist Ijelief in the value of 
lolonies was sc'offeil at by the new arlvocates of ectrnomic 
liberty, who were quite willing to grant commercial freedom 
and home rule to the colonies, and were not eager to acquire 
new possessions. 

Freedom and Power of ihe Capitalists. — Regarding the first 
point, a word or two more should be added. As all legal 
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restrictions on wages, hours of work, age of employees^ and 
so forth were abandoned, and each employer was permitted 
to hire men, wome n, or children as he chose, on whatever 
terms they would agn'e, the employers often abused their 
power. Working ptH)f)le, rather than starve, were willing 
to work under conditions that were injurioiLs to them and to 
society as a whole. 

One may wonder why [people in the early nineteenth tx'ntury 
were willing to allow such inhumane conditions to exist. 
It was due in part to the new etxrnomic tla'ories, according 
to which there was no use' in passing laws to improve the 
condition of the workers. Every one, said the economists, 
must look out for himstdf, and the factor>' owner is not to 
be condemned for making large profits whih* his overworked 
employees are half starv ing. The government would simply 
make matters worse' by interfering.^ 

Helpk^mess of the Working C lames, ^ — Had there been 
strong guilds or lalx)r unions, the situation might have been 
different. *‘In union there is strength/’ The old meeheval 
guilds, however, had almost entirely <iiHapi>ear<Hl, and there 
W'as nothing to take their place. During the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century in Knglaiid workingmen woro forbid* 
den by law to form unions or ass<x*iations of any kind. Men 
who attempt'd to organize lal)or unioas were exilcxl. Even 
in 1825, when Parliament fnissi'd a new law {xTinitting lal)or- 
ers to form unions, it forbade them to organize' strikes. Heli>- 
less and isolatfxl, the workmen sometimes fonmnl s<*cret 
societies, sometimes pc'titioned Parlimm'nt to hear their griev- 
ances, and sometimes in desp<*nition l)unied Victories and 
broke nmchinerv. 


1 A few halMipurtiNl attemplii to remedy the wor^l abttmi wesre made, 
but no very radical iiieai<un?s were adopter! in the earl> mneiocnih cen- 
tury to deal with tlK> bljor jmddem. By a of 1 ac tarj" Adtii the 
working day was cut down first for children and then for wonieo. until by 
1847 it was reduced to te n hours. The Mines Act *4 ig42 forbad# under- 
ground labor for children under ten and for women. 
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From Parliament they could expect but little sympathy* 
That body, in the early nineteenth century, waa an undemo- 
cratic a»8eml)ly controlled by noble landlords and millionaire 
merchants. Since less than one person in thirty had the 
rij^ht to vote for the House* of Commons, there appeaixMl 
little chance for the workers to change Parliament by tlieir 
vot<*s. 

Germs of Democracy in the Industrial Revolution. — Such 
was the situation brought alsmt by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England. It was bas<*d upon too much in]ustic*e to 
Ik* |x*rmanent. Injustice usually contains the germs of its 
own destruction. And in this tas<*, the situation arising 
from the Industrial Revolution contained the germs of de- 
mcH'racy and of the hil»or movement. I>emocmcy was 
demandcKl by the workingmen lK*<!aum* they ho|)ed that a 
deiiKHTatic gtn eminent would rerneily their economic griev- 
ances; thus, dfumxTatic government in England was in a 
considerable measure the n‘sult of the Industrial Revolution. 
The lalxir movement, so vital a factor in Britislt life to-day, 
gn»w out of the tra<l«*-uiuon» which the workers fonned to 
tight for shorter hours and higher wag<*s. Both deimxjracy 
and t radian n ion isi a ch*velo}XHl rapidly in the second half of 
the ninetwntli <x*ntury. 

TIIK LAXDLOHD BKCOUES A CAriTALIST 

Industrial Revolution Paralleled by Radical Changes in 

Agriculture. - At this jxiint we must turn away for a mo- 
ment from the story of industry in order to discover what 
was hapixuiing to the fanners. The fanner is too iinportant 
H jx‘rsou to lx* forgotten. Agricultural progn*as, strictly 
;^fM*nking, elm's not fonii a |xirt of tlie Irulusirtai Revolution, 
*nit industry and agriciiltun^ are so defxmdent on each other 
that neither can make pn>grtw alone. Great changes took 
place in Englirh agriculture during the eighteenth century, 
that is, during the period of the In<lustrial Revolution. 

At the beg]r.;»iiig of the century, only about half of the 
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soil of England was being cultivated at all, and Imlf of tliat 
half was teing tilled very wastefuUy under the ancient sys- 
tem of open fields. < >ne-third of the open-field land was al- 
lowed to lie fallow ‘ i i<lle) every year. The grain crops were 
small, and the cattle would lie considered miserably small and 
poor ac(*<*rding to jirt'siuit-ilay standards. 

Causes of English Agricultural Deichpuumt iti the Eigh- 
tecfUh Ceniurg. — A nuinlM*r of circuinstant^ tended to spur 
the fanners on to greater efforts. Aft4T the Rf'volutioii 
of 1688 the landowning aristocnicy liad pretty complete 
contml of the government, and w^re able to juiss law^s favor- 
ing agriculture. As a result of the grain laws or ‘ (orn 
Laws/’* prices, when crofw were plentiful, wert^ kept up arti- 
ficially by means of customs duties on imjKirteil grain and 
bounties on exfxirts of gniin: when cni[is were iXKir, the«ie 
duties on imports enabUnl English grain-producers to charge 
excessively high [>rices. Ih'si^h's this artificial encourage- 
ment, there were natural causes for agricultiiral iirof^reiis. 
England's acquisition of a colonial empire, the rapid expan- 
sion of her foreign commerce, tlie growth of her woolen in- 
chistr}" and other manufactures, and the increase of 
population (it almost doubleii in the eighte<uith centur>') 
afforded the farmer a larger and larger market for the fooil- 
products and raw materials whicli he could raise. Then’^ 
was every incentive for him U> iinpn>ve his methcsls and in- 
crease his output. 

Capitalism in Agriculture: the ^^Gentlemen Fanntro.^* — 

To adopt more efficient methods of fanning ivas not easy. 
It required brains and courage and it ri^cpiired capital. C’on- 
eequenlly, the leadership was left to ^'gentlemen farmers/' 
that is, to wealthy men, who liad plenty of capital, who 
owned large estates on which experiments were possible, 
and who ma<le farming their bobby. They played much 
the same rAle in agriculture as did the faekiiy-owners in 
mdustr 3 \ The story of their experiments is worth telling- 
* In Erjiclami wheal was caiM **coni/ 
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Jethro TuU. — We may begin with Jethro Tull. After 
receiving a college education at Oxford, and taking a trip to 
France and Italy, he returned to his father’s fann with new 
ideas. Prc^viously, grain and other crops had been mwcd by 
scattering handf\ik of seed broadcast, and as a result it had 
been im|>ossible to hoe the soil l)etween the plants or keep 
weeds from growing amongst them. Tull, however, told 
his hired men to sow the se<Hl in straight rows, leaving siwice 
enough I)etwe<Mi rows so that (he soil c'ould Ik* worktKl fre- 
quently. Perhaj>s he got the idea from seeing Fnmeh and 
Italian jKasants plow l)etwetm their rows of gra|K‘ vint*s. 
When his hired men protected against this additional work, 
he invented a machine or “drill,” which wouhl jdant tin* 
seed automatically in the way he desinni. This was alniut 
the year 1701. He also us<^l a cultiv’ator or hcK‘ing machine 
drawn by hors<^. Many years later, he publis!a*tl a IxHjk 
describing his methixl.s, under the title, Ilormiioeing Hus* 
bandry (1731). 

Viscount Toitnshcnd. — Jethro Tull found few followTrs 
during his lifetime, but among (hem win; a great nobleman, 
^’iscount Townshend. Towii-sheml had l>een chiefly inter- 
ested in politics and might never have had much toilow'ith 
farming if it bad not Ixen for a <|uamd with his brother-in- 
law (Sir Robert Walpole,^ the prime minister), as a result of 
which he retired from iK>litical life in the year 1730 and tried 
to console himself by managing his (*state in the countr>\ 
Not only did he adopt TulFs methcMls but he also uikhI a 
sj'stem of crop-rotation, planting wheat, tuniips, barley, and 
clover or r\'(?-gra«s in successive years. By introducing this 
four-year system of rotation and by using fertiliJM^r, he could 
raise larger crops and feed more cattle than his neighlKna 
did, without giving the soil a rest cver>^ third year m they 
did. Because he was so enthusiastic about the value of 
turnips as a crop, he is often knowm by thi* nidmame of 
^Turnip Townshend.” He was a typical ^'gentlemaa farmer/* 

* See p. 267. 
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Robert BakeweU. — Another waa Robert Bakewell, who 
inhcrittHl a farm in Ijoiceatcrshire about the middle of the 
eighteenth centur>' and liegan to breed better live stock, 
lie had traveled a good deal and felt sure that larger and 
more U8<?ful farm animals could l)c produced, if some one 
had patience to manage them scientifically, selecting the 
Ijest animals to breed from insteatl of allowing them to breed 
at random. For example, he would select a bull possessing 
the qualitii's he desired, use that bull to mate with his best 
cows, and then fiom their calvc‘s again select the best as 
breeders. When his neighlx>rs saw the results they became 
eager to lK>rrow his bulls and rams for breeding purposes, 
and thus the practice of bull-letting and rAm-letting arose. 
His brernls of sheep (the New Ixdct’sters) and cattle (Leices- 
tershire Tx>nghom.H) soon liecame famous for their size and 
value. As mutton, lieef, milk, butter, and cheese were be- 
ing dcmande<i in large quantities by the growing industrial 
towiKS, such breeds were worth raising. The result of the 
improv«*meuts made by BakeweU ami other breeders may be 
seen in the fact that the average weight of calves at one of 
England’s leading market towns increased from ,*>0 ll)s. in 
1710 to 145 in the year 1795; of lieeves, from 370 llw. to 800; 
of lambs, from 18 lbs. to 50; of sheep, from 28 lbs. to 80. 

Arthir Young. — Perliajis the most imimrtant work of 
all was done by Arthur Young, who wiehled the pen rather 
than the hoe. During the secon<l half of the eighteenth 
<‘entur>* he travelwl through Enghand and France, observ- 
ing the metluxis used by fannera in different regions, teUing 
other farmera aimut such inethmls. and writing books about 
what he hml seen. He 8tarte«l a monthly magazine, “Annals 
of Agriculture,” which placed information about tlic most 
ujj-Uxlate inethcKia at the dis|Kisal of fanners aU over 
England. 

The SnuUl Fanns Unable to Keep Pace «lih Ca^taHstic 
Agricuitore. — Just os the new machines in industry tended 
to 8t|uecse out the independent hand-worker, so also in 
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agric’ilture the new methods operated to the disadvantage oi 
the small farmer. It was the gentleman farmer, the man with 
capital and a large estate, who could appl}" the new methods. 

The ordinary fanners, it should In* rememtered, were helc^ 
back not only by lack of capital and of education, but also 
by the '^open-field'' system. In a typical farming vilhvge, 
the cultivated or "tillable'' land lay in larg(‘, unfenctHl fields, 
and the average villager had several small strips here and 
there in these fields, with no h(Hlge or fence to mark them off, 
but only a narrow width of unplowed land. One villager 
could not verA' well introduce new crops on his own land un- 
less all agreed to do so. As a result, (*haiig(‘s were randy 
made, and the bjx*n fields were cultivated In' th(' old, old 
methods. Arthur Young tells us that whih* i>oor men w<‘re 
raising eighteen bushels of wheat per acre in the ojx'n fields, 
gentlemen farmei's wt^re producing twenty-six on their privat<‘ 
estates. Large private farms, he saidf were more efficitmt 
than open fields and commons. What Arthur Y’oung a<l- 
A^ocated, as a remedy for this situation, was to divide up the 
open fields as well as the "commons*' or common pastures 
(w'here all Aullagers had a right to ke(»p their cattle) and 
convert them into private farms, eiK*los(Hl by hedges or 
fences. This process is known as "enclosure." 

“Enclosures.” — So profitable had farming become that 
there were plenty of gentlemen fanners who were willing 
and eager to see the open fields and eoimnons "encloscul." 
Parliament, controlled by aristocratic landlords, was like- 
wise quite willing to pass special bills authorizing such "en- 
closures." Economists like Adam Smith and agricultural 
writers like Arthur Young Avere urging enclosures as a benefit 
to the nation. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the lands of thousands of villages or parishes were enclosed. 
The process of enclosure was very rapid from about 1760 
to about 1860 (exactly the period when the factories were 
revolutionizing industiyO* During these ninety years more 
than seven million acres were enclosed. ' • 
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Large FartPt^ atui Depopulation of Rural Distririo. — 
Thwretieally, whenever land was enclosed, every vOiaginr 
received a compact piece of land equal to the v’^aiue of his 
former s<‘attered strips in the ojvn fieldSi and full compen- 
sation either in land or money for his former rij^ht of nendini^ 
his cattle to grasM* on the commons. In practicse, however^ 
m even Arthur Youn^ had to admit, the poor were injured 
in nineteen out of every twenty c‘as<*s. Even when riiey 
were riot cheated, the |)oorer fanners veiy often |old their 
land to a wealthy nei> 5 hlK)r and, as soon as the money was 
syMuit, found tla'inselves jxumiless. Many a family which had 
lived very (‘(unfortably in the old days by eultivatini^ a email 
patch of K^*ound and ke(*ping a cow or two on the commone* 
while the men-folks t^mk in weaving? to do and th<' women and 
chiklixm did sjunning, fouiul itstdf in poverty, Ixjcause 
rnachiner>’ had made weaving and spinning by hand unprofit« 
-able and at the same time the enclosures hiul tak(ni away 
the commons. It was during this time, by the way, that 
the common people in England b(^gan to drink tea as a stand- 
ard lan^nige, lx*(*ause tliey could no longer keep their own 
cows. 

Plight of DispoHneHscd Partners, — The people who lost 
or sold th(!ir small farms had to find some new way of making 
a living. Some hinnl thematdves out as agricultui'al lalmrers 
to work for large-scak' farmers. Thousands emigrat(xl to 
the colonies. Others went to the towns and obtaintxi work 
in factorkjs or mines. It was partly bc'causr* there was 
this large supply of landless laborers, |X)verty-stricken and 
willing to work on ahnost any terms, that the factory owners 
were able to pay 8u<»h low w’ages. 

In this w^ay, the class of small farmers and the class of 
‘'cottagers^* who combined farming with weaving were 
almost wiped out. As one of the most famous gentlemen 
farmers said, *1 look about me and aee no other house than 
mine. I am the ogrc‘ of the legend and have eaten all my 
neighbors.’* Large estates swallowed up small farins as 
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big fish swallow minnows. Almost the entire surface of 
the country was owned by wealthy gentlemen, by noble 
and near-noble landlords. Some of these landlords super- 
intended their own estates; some rented their land to large- 
scale farmers, who hiitnl laborers to do the actual work. 
In both eases, the men who tilled the soil were not the owners, 
but wage earners, like the workers who tended machines in 
a factory. 

Other Agricultural Results of the Industrial Revolution. — 

It must already clear that in many n^«|K»cts the great 
agricultural changes of 17r>0"1850 were quite similar to and 
closely connected with the changes (K'curring in industry’' 
at the same time. IVfore leaving the .suhjv<*t, we should 
notice three additional points of contact l)ctw(»en agriculturt^ 
and the Industrial Revolution. 

(1) The Industrial Revolution made it possible to manu- 
facture better agricultural t<K)ls and machines. English 
farmers have never gone* so far m AmericariH in the u»c of 
machiner>’, but even the intnKluction of i#nprove<l st4?f4 
plovrs, threshing machine's, and Inciter band-implements 
made a great difference in fanning. 

(2) The Industrial Revolution caused the nipid growth 
of citie^s and thus created a larger demanil for farai-pnHlucts, 
w'hile it provided railways to carry' such iiroducts to market.* 

(3) The Industrial Revolution in rminy ways increased 
the wealth and power of the laridlurds. Wlien an imlastrial 
city grew up or a mine was opened, the mine owners, faetoiy 
owners, workingmen, and storekf'i'pf'rs had to rent their land 
from some landlord. More than one larul owmer thus ol>- 
tained an immense income in rentals, merely liecause his 
land was wanted for factories, mines. offi<?e buildings, or 
tenements. Some of the millions nH‘ei\ed in rent fouml 

* Thb w'aa the lint effect. Later on* the enahted England 

to impc»rt grain in »»ich large quantities that English fmrtmm devoted 
ihemaelves more to the procluction of live atoek, dairy prodlStda, and 
v^etables. 




tC»tirUtp a/ InUrnaiiamol Hanttitr Compmu-i 

■namsa the first mcc»rmick reaper 
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their way back into industiy', since wealthy landlords were 
not slow to perceive the ailvautages of investing money in busi- 
ness. On the other hand , milliunaire factoo' owners sometimes 
bought country estates, or married their daughters to nobk*- 
men. Landlordism and industrial capitalism thus grew togctlier 
and each strengtheneHl the other. The noble barons, viscounts, 
earls, and duke's of modern England are no longer feudal chief- 
taias; tliey have Ix*oomecapitali8t8,landlonls,and business men. 

The success of the great landlonl.s in s(|ueczing out the small 
farmers eompf'lleil many of the latter to seek new homes in the 
citi<‘s or in ^ii.<tant colonie.-i. Vacant farmhouses and cottag«?s 
told a dismal tale. In certain n'gion.s the countryside seemt^l 
deserterl. No longer was the majority of th*' population to la? 
found in the rural districts. Increasingly, tlw' city-dwellers 
outnumlK'nsl the fanners. 

EXOL.VXn BtXOME.S THE “WORKSHOP OK THE WORI.d” 

Rapid Growdi of British Cities. — As a it^sult of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, faetorj' towns, mining centers, and 
commercial cities exi>ande<l as if by magic. For example. 
Manchester was a .small town when the firet cotton faeUriy 
was built, but within a c<>ntim- it Irad l)e<'<mie a great cotton 
city and its population had inercas«’d tenfold. Birmingham 
had only 15,000 inhabitants at the l^eginning of the eigh- 
teenth centurj'; but the growth of inetid manufactunm trans- 
fonned Birmingham into a city of over 500,000 lieforc the 
closr* of the nineteenth w'ntury. B«?fore the Induatrial Rev- 
olution, Ixindon had leas than onc'-tenth her present {lopu- 
lation. .\n<l the population of Enfdand as a whole inereaaed 
from less than six million to eighteen million between the 
years 1700 and 1850. 

The Workshop of the World. — The Induatmi Revolution 
and the simultaneous agricultural changes tnuutfomwd Eng- 
land from a rather thinly populated farming eountry into a 
densely populated manufacturing countiy'. As grimy coal 
breakers. talUrhimneycd bbst-fumaocs, and buianesa-Hltc 
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factories sprang up thicker and faster, *'merrie England’’ 
became bu»3' England, and more and more the land began to 
look like a gigantic workshop. 

In fact, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that during most 
of the nineteenth century Britain was the workshop of the 
world. Her (X)tton and woolen mills were weaxing clothes 
to 1 m? worn in (lermany, in Russia, in South America, in the 
Far Flast. Table-knives inanufactun^d in the FInglish city 
of Sheffield could lx? found in almost ever\' other city on the 
glolie. English iron and prtKlucts were famous the 

world over. Ships built in Britain sailer! the seven seas. 
British coal was sold at Singa[x>re. 

Growth of British Industry and Commerce. Tlie growth 
tuf British industry ami commeree as a nvult of tlie Industrial 
Revolution was gigantic. At the Is^ginning of the «»ightrM‘nth 
<entury, Englnmi was productiig only 12.000 tons of iron a 
vear, but by the year IHOO her annual pnKluetion had ris4*n to 
1tK).000 tons, and by 1H,M> it w^as 2,2o0,0(K>, Uoal-mining 
ncn^ascnl just m nifiidly. I'he anti>iint of niw «x>tton txm- 
into and cloth by Knglantl tvjis only rilwit 

2Jlt>0.0(K) Ills, in the year 1720. In^fon* the inventiim of 
mjichinerv, but by !H20 it had Usm multipli«Nl sixty times, 
arid by IKJK) ahmist thre«* humIrtHi tiim^. The total value 
uf British exfKirts was multiplieti by ten in the lot) years 
from 1700 to 1H50. 

Enghifui <iuickly left her funner <-ommereial and industrial 
rivaln far iMdiimL Until 1S27> the British govenniieiii for- 
l».ide the ex|M>rtation of machiner>* to fonagn countries. 
'Fhe iiationH on the C 'ontinent of Ktirofie had very few machines 
or faHoriw liefon* the secoml quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In other wonls, (inait Britain had the advantage 
of |>f>ssessing machinery nml steam |>ower about half a eenturj^ 
**ooner than France or any other European nation. More- 
over. the French revolutionair and Xapoleoiite warn from 
1702 to 1815 swept owt the rontiiient with devastating 
ffeci, hindering the devcdoimient of industry and pfw|)eritj% 
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while England, protected by her nav\% continued to build 
factories undistiirlxjd. Napoleon’s celebrated ‘‘Continental 
System*' ' was a des|X'ratc attempt to bar out British manu- 
factures from Euro|)e, and thus to prevent England from Ikv 
€X>ming the workshop of Eurofx>. But Napoleon went down 
to defeat and disgrace while England continue<l to strengthen 
her jKisilion iis the “workshop of the world/' 

No Xi'vd for Tariff ProUctum in EngUimi. — I*>ngli5h man- 
ufacturei*s were so far ahead of their comfietitors that they 
needed no protective tariff. On the contrary, all tluw askcnl 
was freedom to expand. ('ons<*<|uentK\ England n<»t only 
be<ame a free-trade country herscdf, but throughout the nint'- 
teenth century her diplomats used all their (dforts to ojMUi 
the dtMirs of foreign <‘ountries for British ex|K)rts. One r<nis^)n 
why the British govtunment was friendly to tlie emancipa- 
tion of Spanish America and of various nations in Kurofie 
was lK‘cause the emancipated p<*oples usually jK*nnitted trade 
on l>etter tenns. 

Before the Industrial llevolution Etiglami's colonial navab 
and commercial leaderslup luul U^en fairly %%"ell esUiblishctl 
by her long conflict with Franct*. 'fhat leailerahtp Wiu* 
strengtheiK^d by the Irubistrial Kevulution, which made 
England also the greatest mamifacturing country ai}d Ixjndon 
the hnancial capital of the world. 

TRE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION CONTINUKS 

We have now completes! our stor>' of how* industry was 
revolutioniml in England during the rM>rio«l from 1700 to 
1850 by the invention of maclunt's, the Hteain engine, the 
steamlx>at, and the Iwomotive, by the increasiHl usf? of coal 
and iron, by the factory system and eapitaUsm, by the al)o- 
lition of old restrictions. Thf?«e changes, taken all together, 
were the Industrial Revolution. But the Industimt Revo- 
lution did not atop theie. 

Hec pp. 330-357. 
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Contiattous Character of the Industrial Revohitton. — From 

England, m we shall see in the next chapter, the InduBirial 
Revolution spread! to other countries. Macliines, inventions, 
and capitalistic methods were carried over into the (Conti- 
nent of Eurojx; and to America and in very recent times even 
to Asia and Africa. Wherever they went, they produced 
effects very similar to those that harl liecn produced in Eng- 
land, that is to say, 
they brought about 
an I ndust rial Revo- 

lution. The IJniU'il 
« 

Franco, and 
(Jennany hml Indus- 
trial Itevolutions a 
generation or two 
later than hinglami. 
t'hina an«l aoiiie other 
industrially Ijackward 
eountri*^ are just lie- 
ginning theirs. 

Moreover, after the 
ftrst great rhanges. 
which wj group to- 
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get her and call the 
“Industriid Revolution," more inventions and more changes 
follow««d. They might be reganled as the ciiildren and 
gnindehildren of the Imlustrial Revolution. Thus the 
steam engine of tin* Industrial Revolution was followed, 
in later generations, by the turliine. the gasoline engine, 
and the eleetric motor; tlie spinning mule by a new spuming 
machine; the locomotive wsus followwl by the automobile 
and the air|iiane. The telegraph, the leleph<Mie, the wire- 
less telegraph, and the wireless telephone were added 
to the list of man's triumphs, .\lmo8t every industry and 
trade was transfonned by machinery and capitalism. Even 
the burden of housework was lightened by vacUAun cleaners. 
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bread-mixers, washing machines, and sewing machines. By 
the magic of modern machineiy' we are able to produce music 
from a piano by pressing a button, or merely by moving a 
lever to call forth Caruso's matchless voice from a wooden 
box, or perfonn many another feat beyond the wildest dreams 
of the magicians of long ago. The Industrial Ri?volution was 
but the faint dawn of the age of mechanical inventions, the 
timid beginning of man's bold triumphs over the forces of 
nature. • 

Continuous Character of Social Problems Created by the 
Industrial Revolution. — Let us not forget, either, that the 
Industrial Revolution left iis with something less desirable 
as an inlieritance. Along with new jK)wers it gtive us new 
problems. It enslaved children in facloric^s, it herded jx>opl(* 
together in sordid slums, it brought trade unions into con- 
flict with capitalists, it raised rents, it made some men mil- 
lionaires and millions miserable. In short, it crcate<l a s<'ri- 
ous lal)or prolilem, or rather a whole chain of labor problems. 
These labor problems grew more and more acute. After the 
Industrial Revolution, the discontent of the workingmen 
expressed itself in strikes, sabotage, Socialism, Syndicalism, 
and, recently, Bolshevism. The efforts of statesmen to mcon- 
cile the demands of the workingmen and the laissez-faire 
demands of the capitalists, make up a large part of the recent 
political history of Europe. And the labor problems which 
we inherit from the Industrial Revolution are the most diffi- 
cult as well as the most vital problems of to-day. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. How would you define what is meant by the “Industrial Revolu- 
tion*’? Why is it called a “Revolution ”? Was it in any way essentially 
different from the English, French, and American Revolutions? 

2. WTiat ver>^ aseful inventions were made before the eighteenth 
century? W’^hy were there so few? 

3. In what country did the Industrial Revolution, begin? When? 
Can you explain why? 

4. Give a list of the series of inventions which revohitkniized the 
methods of making cloth in the eighte^th century. Which invenUona 
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alfeciod spinnttig? WMch had to do with weaving? How wim the power 
furnished for the first spinning and weaving maehines? 

5. Who was James Watt and a'hy is he regarded as one of the greatest 
iKMiefactors Of the human race? 

0. What was Trevithick’s iinprovement on the steam engine? 

7. Mention the chief inventicins which increaiMxi the use of coal and 
iron in industry". 

8, WhcMi an I by whom was steam applied to land-transportation? To 
wa ter-t ransjKiita tion? 

0. How and why did the factory replace the home as the center of 
industrv'? 

10. In wluit ways did the Iiidustrial Hevolution at first cause hardship 
and sufTcTing among the working classes? 

1 1. What Ls meant by capitalism in induHtr>'? How did the Industrial 
Hevohilion pmmote capitalism? How, in general has the gn>wth of 
capiudism afTected politics and society? 

12. Did the Industrial Revolution strengthen or weaken mercantilism? 
Why? 

13. Who were the pliysiocrabi? What did they mean by '^laisses 
faire"? 

14. What wen* the d(»ct rines of Adam Smith? Of Malthus? Of 
Ricardo? Wltat did each of these economists conlribiiic to the idea of 
economic lil)erty? 

15. Was ecHinomic lils^rty more faiamible to the industrial capitalists or 
to the workingmen? Explain. 

16. In the early days of the Industrial Revolution did workingmen 
have the right to x’ote? (.k)uid they Ixdong to trade-unions? Did the 
Industrial Revolution kelp or hinder the grow'th of democracy , in the 
long run? 

17. What new methcKls of farming w'ere introduced in tlie eighteenth 
centurx'? 

18. Why wcrt> Jethro Tull, X'iscount Tow'nshend, and Roliert Bakewell 
called gentlemen farmers”? Wlio w'ere they? How did Arthur Young 
help to reform agriculture? 

10. What were enclosures? What was the reason for them? What 
were their results? 

20. Explain the effects of the Industrial Revolution on agriculture. 

21. How did England l>ecoino “the workshop of the world”? What 
effect did this have on the growth of English citic® and Engliah comtneroc? 

22. Did the Industrial Hevolution come to an etidf If so, when? 

23. What problem or problems did the Industrial Revolutbn create? 

24. Try to find out how many of the doihee yon wear and articles 
you use every day are made by machinery, and how many are made by 
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hand. Do you think you could afford to have many new clothes if they 
all had to be made by hand? Try to find out whether hand-made shoiss 
are cheaper than machine-made. What do you think al>out the irnpor- 
tanoeof the Industrial Revolution, after having made this investigation? 
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PART IV 

AGE OF DEMOCRACY 

INTRODUCTION 

Like murmuring brooks that trickle dp^ from the hill- 
sides to join in larger, stronger streams, were the beginnings 
of democracy, national gatriotism, and indu^riy. We have 
followed the brooklcta from their sources, and seen them 
grow in power as they flowed down through century after 
ccntuiy, until they swelled into a swirling torrent of revo- 
lution. lining the period from 1789 to 1814,^ as we hgve 
seen in Cliaptcrs XII-XIV, revolutionary,' ideas swept oyer 
thFTontinent of Europe and many a monarch was topfded 
from his throne. Let us now continue the story. 

By the nineteenth century, the forces of democracy, patriot- 
ism, and industiy had become too strong to be dammed up. 
How Prince ^fettemich tried to dam them, and failed, Chap> 
ter XV will ex|ilain. With the force of a surging flood, the 
revolution of 1848 swept Mettcmich away. 

After that it will be necessary' to take one country at a 
time and follow the history of each from 1848 to 1914. In 
.ill (xruntries the same forces were at work. I>einocracy was 
struggling against autocracy and aristocracy. Nations were 
battling for imlependcnce and unity. Industrial pn^ress — 
the Indus||ial Revolution ■— was transforming society. But 
in each country the combination of forces was dilSerent. 
Each nation harl its own probleius ard peculiarities. Democ- 
racy proved to be stronger tlian autocracy in France, Italy, 
and Engtodj^ wl^rcas in Russia and C%inimy democracy 
was Muc$ The separate chapteni on Uteae nations 
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will show why this was so. A chapt<‘r wiU be devoted to 
the various “subject nationalities,” especially those in the 
former Habsbui^ and Ottoman empire.s. Finally, a fairly 
long chapter will tell how Great Britain made her govern- 
ment moderately democratic, adopted important social re- 
forms, and greatly extended her vast empire outside of Europe. 

For any one who wishes to underst and pre«ent-day con- 
ditions, the period covered by the.se seven chapters is par- 
ticularly important. It was lliis period — the nineteenth 
century — which rcshaped the map r>f tlie world, revolu- 
tionized European governments, transfonmnl economic and 
social institutions, and producetJ in their modem form the 
problems with which we have to deaL 



CHAPTER XV 


METTERXKH FAILS TO STEM THE TIDE 
(1815-18^18) 

TIIK ( ONGRESkS OF VIENNA MAKEH AN UNWISE TREATY 

Europe after Napoleon’s Downfall. — This chapter takes 
up the story of Euro[K*an fiolitical events where Chapter XIII 
left off, that is to wiy, after the dow^nfall of Napoleon. In 
continuing the narrative we shall weave j)olitical evemta and 
industrial change's together, b<M*ause since the Industrial 
lievolution jwditicH and indust r>' have li<»en very closely 
interwoven in n^al life. For the moment, however, we must 
l>egin with diplomacy and diplomats. 

If the statmnen and diplomats about whom we read in 
history had alw^ays l>een farsighteii and honest, revolutions 
and warn would iiave iM'en fewer and the i>ath of human 
progress would have lx?en easier for the j)eo{)Ies of Euro|M? to 
follow. Tlie tr^fHiy ruieta nljmimiiave 

lx?en only men themselves^ with their fuU share of human 
short-comings, and sonietimes more than their share. N ev^ r 
has'fEis^npleasant fact IxK^n inore painfuffy apparent than^iw 
1814, whea tlic as^nibled ibo de-* 

cide^wbat should JbajJpjte ^Wr tjhe vanquished Napoleon liad 
been sent into o.xile.* 

Peace had already l)een made tetween France, on the CiiO 
hand, and the chief Allies, namely, Austriai Russia, Prussia« 
and England, on the other hand. But no decision had yet 
l>een made about the non-French countries over which Napo^ 
leon and his relatives had held 8W^|before Napoleon’s defeat 
For example, Napoleon had carviadi'a "‘Grand Duchy of Wan 

* See p , m 
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Baw” out of th^, Polish territories previously owned by Russia, 
IVussia, and Austria. What would the Congress do about 
these Polish lands? Moreover, Napoleon had established 
his brother as King of Spain. Would the Congress give 
Spain back to her former ruler? Similarly, the future owner- 
ship of many Italian and German States would have to be 
determined, since the former monarchs of these States had 
been deposed by Napoleon. In short, about half the ter- 
ritories of Europe were in this condition and their futures 
bung on the decisions of the \’ienna Peace Conference. Would 
the four great Allies re-make the map of Europe in such a 
way as to satisf.v their own gree<l, or would tlrcy take the 
wishes of the people into consideration?/ 

Popular Aspirations in 1814. — Great expectations had been 
aroused by the stirring events of the past quarter-century. 
The French Revolutionarj' gospel of “Liberty, equality, 
fraternity” had found many a convert outside Prance. In 
aU western Europe — Spain, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland. 
Italy, western and southern Germany' — and in Poland, the 
enlightened Napoleonic code of laws had been introduced, 
[along with such revolutionary .social refonns as civil equality, 
Ireligious toleration, abolition of serfdom, and abrogation of 
feudal privileges. In Prussia, too, an autocratic but patriotic 
government bad caught the spirit of reform, abolished serf- 
dom, destroyed guild privileges, improved the educational 
system, and promised the people a constitution and a repre- 
sentative pariiamcnt or assembly. .Aspirations for civil lib- 
erty, social equality, constitutional government, and national 
unity had begun to take root in the hearts of the peoples of 
western and central Europe. And even in far Russia, the 
I^ESnch Declaration of the Rights of Alan had awakened 
^'mpathetic echoes. 

Purtherraorc, after Hie long torture of needless wars, 
people lon^ for a lastirr fpeace. Various {dans were pro- 
jfo"prevent war — a^^tcmational agreement or e 
fesffue to enforce {xiace. 
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Would the peace conference have the wunkun to f(H«eee 
that these awakening aspirations, not yet clearly thought 
out or conunandingly voiced by the conunon people, would, 
have to be gratified sooner or later? Would it be guided by 
the spirit of progress toward nationaUsm, popular sover* 
eignty, political liberty, and international peace, or would 
it be misled by selfish ambitions and shortsighted conserv- 
atism? 

The Congress of Vienna, 1814-1816. — As far as pomp 
and ceremony went, the |»eace conference which assembled 
at Vienna in 1814 was a brilliant affair. Two emperors, 
several kings, and a swann of minor princelings were there 
in is‘rsoii, Iwidcs the scores of noblemen serving as diplo- 
matic repn*sentatives of their respective sovereigns. Almost 
every state of Euro|»e wa-s rtrprcsentwl. (»ol d l ace. mUc; 
frills, and jevveleel Inulges of honor dazzled the eye. Amidst 
a <lizzy rofind of receptions, Iwinquets, halls, concerts, and 
other entertainimmts, th(*se luonarehs and aristocrats per- 
fomietl their task (»f distributing the s{x>iis of vietorj*. Few 
of them realizes:] that the days of autocrats and aristocrats 
were nuniliorcd. 

Before we study the actual decisions of the Congress qi 
Vienna, it will he wise to spend a few moments on the biog- 
raphies and the aims of thnn* of the most important men who 
took part in th<* negotiations, name^', Metlernich, Alexander, 
anti Talleyrand. 

Prinoa Mattemkh. — The jpimident of the peace caogrem 
well deserves our special notice. His was to be a iaa(fiiu|i 
rdle not <mly in the congress but in international affaimiiip^' 
a generation therea ter Prince flemens IVlettemidi iV:.. 
ao aristocrat and a diplomat of the old type. A not)leiilli||'' 
by birth, he had married a wealthy Austrian countess, served 
as Austrian ambassador in various countries, finidly aehieved 
the position of Austrian foreign minister, and won Uie title 
of IMnce by his clever work during the Napoleonic wan. 
No one oouU hfve been more ele^nt in nuugtaer, loore suavf 
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in speech, more polished in courtesy, more skillful in con- 
cealing his real aims under a mask of hyfK>critical politeness, 
while with unruffled dignity and unwavering detennination 
he strove to advaiice the selfish ambitions of the Austrian 
Empert)r, For the principles of the Fiench Involution he 
^had nothing but hatred and fear. Social equality and polit- 
ical Llx'rty would mean 
the d(‘struction of the 
privileges of his owm 
class. The awakening of 
national |>atriotism in 
Gennany or in Italy 
would put an end to 
Austria^«l domination 
over thos*^ tlisunited na- 
tions. It was Mettlfirieh 
who insisted that no 
strong fe<leral govern- 
ment Im* establishcnl in 
Germany. It was Met- 
temich again who de- 
chmd Italy was a *^geo* 
gniphical expression/* 
not a nation. Nor was 
he willing that ideals of 
f nationalism should awaken a <lesire for indejieiiilencc* among 
i Hungarians, Poles, C'm’^hoslovaks, Yugoslavs, and other 
j^|)eoples within the Austrian Empire. Austrians greatness, 
her very existence, he believed, depc^nded on cnishing out 
every symptom of liberalism or national conscioumie^i* 
Against the rising tide of liberalism and nationalism lie would 
set up an unbreakable barrier of consent at ism. 

The Tsar Alexander I of Russia* ~ Um conservative, 
strangle as it may seem, was the autocratic Tsar who rep* 
resented Europe's most liackward nation. Emperor Ale? 
ander 1 of Rumia had lieen brought up by hli fond gfwnd* | 
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mother, the great Empress Catherine,' to be a model “en- 
lightened despot.” A Swiss tutor had taught him to admire 
liberal theories, such as those of Rousseau, and to dream of 
bestowing social reform and constitutional government on 
Russia. C'athcrinc herself hatl written a textbook of historj' 
for his edification and had 
read to him the French 
Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. Coming to the 
throiM' in 1801, full of 
enthusiasm for prognws, 
he hatl at once warned 
officials not to mistreat 
the jjeople. He jiermitted 
his subjects to read foreign 
iMKiks. He planned a 
whole aeries of aweefung 
n’forms, such as the estab- 
lishmeut of arou.stitution, 
the uplifting of the serfs, 
the ccKlificntion ot the 
laws, the Uevelojanent ol 
education. I'nfortunatcly 
his n'forma rarely passed 
beyond the stage of 
planning. He larked the 
l>iitient perse wrance and steadiness of purpose to carry out 
his theories. One of his friends said tlmt Alexander wotdd 
gladly make all men free if all men would voluntarily obey 
bis will. 

Aims of Alexandtr. — At tlie ('oitgress of \^i«nna_jyp||. 
ander bad three aims: first, to make Poland a united Idogi 
duin under hk own rule but with a Kbmfu aonstitiRacMi; 
wcond, to encourage otlier motiarclis ^ grant e- %titM- 
tiona; third, to form some sort of intejliKional 
>Sm> pp.3(S-311.2t( 
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tion or league which would safeguard the rights of nations 
and {HTomote a Christian spirit of brotherhood and peace. 

Such aims Vtrere higlily distasteful to Mettemich. In 
fact, the Austrian conservative thought the refonning Tsar 
little better than a whimsical fanatic, powerful (tnough to 
be humored, but not sensible enough to be taken seriously. 
•Alexander, on the other hand, was so exasperated by the 
Austrian's anooth-tongued hypocrisy that on one occasion 
at least he called that suave gentleman a liar. 

The Dispute over Poland. — Alexander’s claim to the whole 
(rf Poland was strenuously opposed by Ix)rd Castlereagh, the 
British delegate, who feared to see Russia or any other State, 
for that matter, become too powerful In a<idit on, Alex- 
ander's proposal that his friend the pious King of Prussia 
cdiould receive all of Saxony as compensation for the parts of 
Poland which Prussia would relinquish to Russia was unwel- 
come to Mettemich, because it would make Prussia a strong, 
compact, purely German state, and an uncomfortably close 
rival of Austria. The Allies who had so recently fou^t 
shoulder to shoulder against Na|x>lcon now seemed on the 
point of fijring at each other’s throats. 

Tall^nrand's Opportunity. — Here was a splendid op- 
portunity for France to step in and take a hand in making 
%he treaty, instead of remaining in the humiliating position 
of a defeated enemy. The French delegate was Prince 
Talleyrand. Talleyrand, like Mettemich, was a wily diplo- 
mat, a noble, and a “grafter.” Before the French Revolu- 
tion, he had been a bishop, not because he was religious (hi 
was an atheist in fact, until he repented on his deathbed), 
but because he needed the money, and because his awkward ; 
crippled foot made a military career impossible. During the 
Revedution he had resigned his bishopric, advocate the 
ocmfiscation tA Church property, and supported the modern 
nte •ties. Later, he had served as foreign minister 

'vor Napedeon, who characterized him as a (»^ard,, 
thief, an atheist, capable of selling his own father. 
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There was a grain of truth in each ejatiiet. At Napoieoil's 
downfall, TaUeyrand had persuaded the Tsar Alexander 
that a Bourbon king ought to be restored in France. As 
a reward, he found himself in Vienna, in 1814-1815, , as 
Louis XVIll’s chief representative. Talleyrand was not tlm 
man to let an opportunity 
slip through his fingos. 

"Legitimacy” and 
"Compensation.” — See- 
ing the allies divided, 

Talleyrand sided with 
England and Austria and 
with them formed an alli- 
ance to prevent Uie annex- 
ation of Poland by Russia 
or of Saxony by Prussia. 

He could aiways find a 
fine principle to justify 
his action. The principle 
in this case was "legiti- 
macy.'’ The omigreas, he 
declared, 8h<mld restore 
to their ‘negitimate" sov- 
ereigns, that is, their 
former sovereigns, the lands which Napoleon had conqpere^ 
Where this principle could not be applied, one could fidK 
t)sck on the princifde of "compensation,” that is, of Khrtnii 
each ruler the equivalent of what he had lost Legitimacy and 
compensation wore the twin principles of the Vienna Peaee 
Treaty — principle quite out of harmony with the growing 
spirit of nationalism and liberty. The claims of sovuoigDS, 
nqt the desires of the people, were to be coomderQtL 
The Treaty Signed, 1816. — Outwitted |>y t^eir opponents, 
Russia and Prussia agreed to a compromise and the eon>^ 
ferenoe suled along quite smoothly. Tl|e terms of peine 
were decided by secret committee meetings of thp five Qraal 
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Pbwera, while the delegates of lesser States gambled, danced 
and complained. The whole peace settlement was em- 
bodied in a “Final Act,’’ or general treaty, signed on June 9, 
1815. Its chief provisions were as follows: 

(1) ResUrration of Monarchs. — In the name of “legitimacy” 
a large number of ruling families were restored to their former 
thrones and possessions: for example, the ohl BourlK)n dy- 
nasty in Spain, the house of Savoy in Sardinia,' a Bourbon 
king in Naples and Sicily, the Prince of Orange (now made 
a king) in Holland, some of the German princes, and the Pope 
(as ruler of Rome and central Italy). The Swiss Confedera- 
tion w'as likewise restored. 

(2) Gains of the Great Pouvrs. — But “legitimacy” was 
not allowed to interfere too much with the greed of the 
victorious Great Powers. Russia kept her grip on Finland 
and Bessarabia, which she had taken (luring the Naiiuleonio 
wars, and also enlarged her share of Poland at the expense 
of Austria and Prussia, who received “compensation” ela^ 
where. 

The Habsburg Emperor of .4 gained a new kingdom 
of Ix)mbardy-Vcnetia in northern Italy, besides Dalmatia* 
(the eastern coast of the .Adriatic), and certain GermaA 
provinces. Moreover, several .small duchies (Tuscany, Mo- 
dena, Parma) in north-central Italy were bestowed up(Hi 
his relatives. 

, Prussia, too, fared w'ell. By annexing a large block of 
ten'^|iy in the valley of the Rhine (Westphalia and the 
Rhiniiand), two-fifths of Saxony, and part of Pomerania, : 
the Hohenzollem King rounded out his reabn in Gennaaf;. • 

Great, Britain took her reward in the form of colonies andl 
naval bases — the island of Heligoland near the Oerraao 
coast, Malta and the Ionian Islands in the Mediterranesii, 
the large island of Ceylon m the Inditm Ocean, and Cape 
Ctrfony in southern Africa. 

‘ “Spdinia” embraced the Uand of that nautb aad the dMdM* „ 
Gei^ and Piedino|t in the nmliiweshpi part of dw Italian mainhad. 
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Such annexations made “compensaUcns’* neceepary. Hy- 
land, in exchange for Ceylon and Cape Colony, received . 
lielgium and Luxemburg. Sweden, to balance the lots 
of Finland and Pomerania, obtained Norway from Denmark.' 
Denmark, in turn, received a German duchy..,* 

/ Disregard of Nationality. — In most of these settlements, 
the diplomats of Vienna showed themselves utterly blind 
or cynically indifferent to popular wishes. Provinces were 
handed alsiut from autocrat to autocrat without the light- 
est regard for the national sentiments which the peoi^QB of 
Kuro|je were Ix'ginning to cherish. And for that relvon, 
the work of the Congress of Vienna was shortsighted; it 
would be undone as .soon as tlie subject nationalities could 
rise up and smite their masters. Thus Belgium was unwisely 
joined to Holland, against wluch state the Belgians were 
sure to revolt. Norway was given to Swc<len. And Uie 
|PoUsh, German, and Italian nations wert! left in fragments 
|that would certainly be united in later times, even thoui^ 
by blood and iron. The false Peace of \'ienna caumi dosens 
of wars and revolutions in after years. 

Poland Divided. — The Polish nation, which' had hoped 
for union, was left by the Congress of \’icnna^n four frag* 
ments; one was aarigi^ to Prussia; another^td AiMrm; 
a third and very small portion was set up as the indet^d^ly 
ivpublic of ('racow; and the largest share was handed ov«l|| 
to the Russian Tsar. It is only fair to add, howevw, 
Alexander treatwl his slice of Poland as a separate 
allowing the Polish language to be ased fredy, and 
the Poles a constitution and a parliament of their own. 

Italy a “Geographical Expreegion."— The case of Italy was 
jiat as bad, if not worse. Most of northern Italy was i^koed 
under Habsburg (Austrian) rule, and the mmainder continued 
to he divided among the Papal States, the Kii^om of San* 
dinia, the Kingdom of the Two Siciliesi and a numbery.l>f 
smaller States. Mettemich succeeded in heepinf Italy weak 
and diranited, under Austria’s thumb.. But agaiatt hb 
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policy Italian patriots would rebel again and again; until 
they succeeded in making Italy a nation. 

The German Confederation, — Worst of all was the posi- 
tion of Germany. Here, also, Mettemich’s policy was ‘'divide 
and rule.’^ Not even Metternkh would have attempted to 
restore the hundreds of tiny (SHihatt States which had been 
swallowed up by their larger neighbors during the Najxileonic 
period. But he could and did veto the plans of Prussian 
leaders and other Gennan patriots for a strong national 
federation, or Empire, of all the German States. A hodge- 
V podge of petty kingdoms and princi{>alities could be kept 
funder Austrian control better than a united nation. Con- 
sequently, no attempt was made to create a genuine union. 
The German Confetleraiion, establishe<l by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, was little better than a leiigue of indei>endent 
States. Each of the thirtj'-eight sovt^reigns* possc^ssing Gear- 
man lands and each of the four free city-states was to send 
representatives to a fe<leral Diet (or aascmbly) at Frankfort, 

? presided over by Austria. The Diet, however, had no 
effective army of its own, and no jiower to levy taxes* The 
German Confederation was a mockery of natkmal unity. It 
f was clear that Germany, like Italy, would never be able to 
win nationhood except by defeating the Austnitu Habsbtssf^ 
and tearing into shreds the Treaty of Vienna* 

A HOLT ALLIANCn AND AN ONHOLT ALLIANCE ARE rOEMKII 

The Hedy AlBince* — Shortly after the general Treaty of 
Vienna had been signed, two rival schemes for the preser- 
vation of international peace ^and order were set on foot. 
The fiiBt was Tsar Alexander's idea. In September, 1815, 
be persuaded the King of Prussia and the Austrian Emperor 
to join with him in signing a treaty for a '^Holy AlUanoe**’ 
llias one of the strmigest treaties in all history. It declared 

< lauding the Kings nf Denmark, m mmmffm 

of SlataiB in Gmouiiiy. ^ ^ 
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that the three monarchs were resolved ‘^to take for their sole 
guide*' the precepts of Christianity, namely, justice, charity, 
and peace. Since the Holy Scriptures bad commanded all 
men to eonsitler each other as brothers, each sovereign would 
aid and assist the others in a tpirit of brotherly love and good- 
will, as l)efitted monarchs too were ‘^merely delegatinl by 
Providence to govern three branches of the same family." 
Their three Maje8tic*s tenderly reeommendeii to their subjects 
the practice of ('hristian virtues and “the duties ivhich the 
l>ivine Baviour has tsiught to mankind." Then' was no other 
w’ay to justice and |)eace. 

At the j)micher-likc phrase's of this d<Kaiiueiit, Mettemich 
and inai^iy another worldly-wi.se diplomat scoffed and jeered. 
Nevertheless, in order to oblige Alexamler. if for no other 
reiison, not only Austria aiui Prussia but all the other Euro- 
|K*an States joiiifnl the Holy Alliance, with time exceptions. 
The Mohammedan Sultan of Turkey would have Is'en rather 
out of plato. Tlie Pop*^ declare<l that ho <li<l not need to, 
have diristiaruty inierpn'te<i for him by Alexamltr. And 
the British government held alfK)f, with a nioie or It'ss hypo- 
critical promise to olm'no the “sacred maxims ’ c<mtaitied 
in the treaty. The Tsar was al>oui the only monarch wdio^^ 
t<Kik the Holy Allianci* seriously. For the others, it wm a 
solemn farce. 

The Quadruple Alliance. -- Much mart' pntictical — and 
much rnon! hannful — was the rival stdieiiie iwlvocatad by 
.Mcttemich. By a treaty of alliance signet! at Paris in No- 
vcmlier, 1815, Austria, Kussta, Prussia, and Great Britain ^ 
agrml to hold frequent diplomatic conferenct^s and fdedgedl 
themselves to cooperate in enforcing the pmoo tents. Met- 
temich's aim was to use this Quadruple Alliance as an inter- 
:iational poiim force for the suppression of all ret'olta agaifist 
legitimate autocratte rulers or against the unpo|Kilar t^&rri- 
torial arrangements of 1816, The world tras to be nwMte 
safe for autodtey and for Austria, There was to be 
without liberty. 
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THE VOICE OF REVOLUTION REFUSF*8 TO BE SILENCED 

Survival of Revolutionary Ideas. — It was a Herculean 
task Metternicli had undertaken. In order to preserve 
things as they weixj in 1815, he would have to blot out from 
men^s minds all desire for natiohal unity or independence, for 
constitutional government, for social e<|uaUty, for civil lib- 
erty. Ihiring the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
period such desires had gained great strength. The Revo- 
lution, to lx; sure, had come to an end, and Napoleon had 
been exiled to St. Helena, but the Revolutionar}" and Napo- 
leonic ideas could not be so easily banisheil. 

Liberalism and the Liberals. — In almost ever>^ country, 
and most of all in the countries of western Europe, there were 
thousands of people who cherished these ideas. liberty, 
equality, national patriotism, constitutional government, 
still had ardent champions. Such persons were called **Lih- 
erak.’' Especially among the bourgeoisie did liberalism 
flourish. Capitalists, merchants, writers, teachers, univer-i 
sity students, and lawyers were its most faithfql disciples. 
They desired some form of constitutional monarchy with a 
legislature elected by the middle classes. They wanted 
freedom of the press, freedom of religion, emancipation of 
industry and commerce from old restrictions, and the cur- 
tailment of feudal privileges. And in disunited countries, 
like Germany and Italy, or in subject countries, Hke Belgium 
and Poland, they demanded national unity and national 
independence. With many, liberty and patriotism were a 
religion, a holy cause. 

Mettemich’s Opposition to Liberalisin. — To Mctter- 
nlch, th{* Literals were the worst sort of trouble-nmkers. 
Their watehword, “constitution/' he declared, “means change 
and trouble.” Literal ideas were prohibited in Austria in the 
same way that intoxicating liquors are prohibited in America 
to-day. No liook could te published, unless an oflSletat censor 
had certified that it contained nothing danprous or novel. 
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In this policy, the Austrian Emperor was quite as determii^ 
as was his chief minister. What was good enough for our 
ancestors, he said, is gv>od enough for iis. “I have no need 
of learned men; I want faithful subjects.'’ 

Liberaiism in Germany. — Especially must Liberalism be 
shut out of Germany, thought Mcttemich. During the War 
of Lilx^ration against Na]x}te<m, patriotism and Liberaliwt 
had awakened. The populai desire for constitutions had 
become so strong that in 1815 the Prussian King had pronK 
ised his ptwple a parliament and a constitution, and the Con- 
gress of Vienna liad atlopted a provision that in each of the 
German states there should lx‘ a parliament* and a constitu- 
tion. >Ietternich thought this was a mistake. He soon per-f 
suaded the weak-kneed Prussian King to forget the promise^ 
of a constitution. To lx? sure, constitutions were granted 
in a few states of southern and western Gennany — Bavaria. 
Wtirttemberg, Baden, and one or two others — where the 
French revolutionarj- influence had been strongest. But 
elsewhere autocracy remained unlimited. Even to advocate 
the granting of a constitution became a crime. 

The Carlsbad Decrees. — Still the hatctl voices of Jaberalism 
and Nationalism refused to be 8ilence<l. Among the univer- 
sity students, for example, a nation-wide fraternity was 
formed, with the dangerous motto “Honor, Lilx?rty, Father- ' 
land," and with the national (.lennan colors, re<l, black, and 
gold. When the students wdebrated the anniversary' of the 
(Jerman victory over Na|X)U'on (and also the tercentenary 
of Luther's revolt against the Pope) by building bonfires and 
by burning several anti-patriotic books, the autocrats took 
^arm. Still angrier were they when a flighty young student 
tried to show his love for the Fatherland by assassinating a 
Russian spy. Indignantly Mettemich held a meeting of the 
German monarchs at Carlsbad in 18l9 and persuad^ tl^in 

' A paiiiantent of the type wtikh had prevailed the Middle Ages, 
repreaenting the nobility, the clergy, ai^ the boatgeoide, e^Muatebr* 
Ihe French Eetat««-G<aMml was a parliament td this eort < 
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to adopt the famous Carlsbmi Decrees, according to which the 
student fraternities were to be forbidden, the wearing of the 
red-black-and-gold was to be punished as a crime, news- 
papers and books were to be censored, |XK>ple who advocated 
liberty and [Jatriotism were to be punished, and university 
professoi-s who taught doctrines '‘subvereive of existing gov- 
ernmental institutions’* were to l>e disohargcHl. Th<*sc* decrcH^s 
remaiiied in force nearly twenty years. Unexjx'ctiHlly, insteml 
of extinguishing the flaiiies of LilKualisin and Nationaiisnif 
they made the tire burn more brightly. 

Mettemich and the International Police. — Meanwhile 
Metternich was endeavoring to ktvp the other imrts of Euro|K* 
safe for autocracy. As we have se<ui, he hoptHl that the 
Quadrujde Alliance of Austria, Kussia, Prussia, an<l Great 
Britain would act as an int<‘rnational police force* to prevent 
rebellions. In 1818 the first international confertnice since 
that of Vienna w^as hehl at Aix-la-( *hapt?lle. Alexander of 
Rassia had hor)e<l for the inclusion of all European Statf*s 
great and small, in the conference. Mettemich, however, 
succeedcMl in excluding all but the four allied Grtmt Powers 
and France (who was now' admitted to the Alliance). Wlnm 
the four old Allies agreeil, secretly, to ust* their eoinbincxl 
forces against any future revolution that might occur in 
France/ Metternich exultantly exclaimed, ‘*Thcit; is to \>e no 
change in the existing order of things.” He was mistaken. 

Protocol of TroppaUf 18W, — Hardly two years after ilie 
Congress of Aix-la-(*liapclle, revolutions broke out against 
autocratic rulers in Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sartlinia, and 
Greece. On Metternich’s invitation, the Great Powers 
promptly simt delegates, to a confercnee at Troppau, in 1820, 
to decide what should be done. At Troppau a ‘^Protocol"* or 
agreement was signed by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, dedLar* 
in^ that no revolutionary changes would be itKxigmsed, aad 
that,, , if necc^ssarj', force would be used t6 bring the erring 
nations back to their senses. The Tsar Alexander of Russia, 

^ England agreed only in cme a Bonaparte should be mtmd. 
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it should be explained; had been won over to Mettemidi’g 
conservative views, partly by the Austrian diplomat's per- 
suasive arguments, partly because a mutiny had occurred in 
his own anny, and partly l>ecause Liberalism seeinecl to be 
producing revolts and conspiracies everywhere. “Tell me 
what you want me to do," said the Tsar to Mettemich, "and 
I will <io it." 

The Police Force in Action, — On the three Eastern autoc- 
racies, at any rate, Mettemich could safely count — Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. They refu.s(Hl to aid Greek rebels 
against the Turkish Sultan; they pennitteo ^strian amiies 
to restore order and autocracy in Italy; t hv J^uthoriiied a 
French anny to quell the revolution in Spaii. I Tlie .sover- 
eigns of Euroj>e, Mettemich .said, must opjxteje a finn “bar- 
rier to the torrent of revolution." 

KNCJLAND ABANOOXS METTKRNICH 

England Ceases to S3nnpatiiize with Mettemich^s Plans* — 

One jmrt of the “Imrrier, ' however, was giving way. The 
British delegab* at the eonferenc*e of Tropi>aii in 1820 
had refuseil to sign Metternich’s Protocol and had insisted 
that the Allies wen^ plcHlge<i only to tlefend existing Ixmn- 
daries, not exi.sting autocnuTic*s. Again, in 1822, Great 
Britain had shown herself unwilling to approve of French 
inlervention in Sjmin, Great Britain was obviously out of 
sympathy with her Allies. She ha<l l^ecome tlie friend of 
revolutions — at least of revolutions outsi<le tlie British Isles, 

The Revohitioiia in Spanish America. — Soon the British 
Government went further. It not only refused to help criisJi 
revolts; it began to protect and foster them. When Prance 
proposed to assist Spain in subduing the latter's rebellious 
Ameriean colonies, England objected. As the British foreign 
minister said, he feared that France would obtain control df 
the colonies. Besides, the revolutionary governments in 
^imnish America were much more favorable lo British trade 
than Spain bad been. 
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Thi$ Inierent of (he United States: the Monroe DoctrUw*^ 
The United States also stepped forward to oppose the recoil- 
quest of the Spanish colonies. In a famous message to Con- 
gress (1823) President Monroe declared that any attempt oi 
the Allies to apply their s>^tem of repression in the western 
hemisphere would be regarded as ‘^dangerous to our peace and 
safety/* America would not interfere in European affairs; 
Europe must not raise a finger against the independence of 
American countries This was the celebrated Monroe Doo* 
trine. In the main, England approved the Monroe Doctrine. 
Both England and the Unitetl States recognize<3 the rebel- 
lious colonies as independent States. 

International Aid to Rebellious Greeks. — About the same 
time, Great Britain espoused the cause* of the Greeks, who 
had revolted against the Turkish Sultan and were fighting 
for independence. At first, the British simply announced 
that the 3 " would treat the Greeks not as traitorous rebels 
but as an independent belligerent nation. Soon France and 
Russia joined England in actually aasisting the revolution. 
33^ 1829 the Sultan had been comix>lled to recognize Greece 
as an independent kingdom.* 

' In America and in Greece revolution had succeeded. Met- 
temich’s barrier was growing weak. 

KA8T AND WEST PART COMPANY 

Fronch to Kiiig Charles X. — Before long 

another nation of western Europe defied Mcttemich and his 
83 r 8 tem. In France the aged and easy-fpiing Louis XVIII 
had died in 1824, leaving the throne to younger brother 
Charles X, a monarch of much more deterihfhatton and much 
less caution. Having gotten into a quarrel with hii Chamber 
of Deputies, King Charles suddenly dissolved that body and 

» Nicholas I, who mwmded Alexander mi Tiiar cf Ruaria fai l«i tund 
was Iw thoiptialily ui|d^ Metlemi^'a war mi Turkey 

tn 1828 and forced these temM on the Baiim. Franee and laglaiKl skied 
Oreeee. hot did formalfv angafa in war aimhiil T\ifkiv; 
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revifled the electioa laws so that only landowners would be 
permitted to vote. He then went hunting, without the slight- 
est notion of what a hornets’ nest he had stirred up, although 
he had been warned by Mettemich that any such arbitrary 
violation of the Charter of 1814 might provoke the people to 
revolt. It did. 

The July ( 1830 ) Revolution in France. — The very next 
^day, July 27, 1830, the battle cry of revolution wae sounded 
by mobs in Paris In the narrow, winding streets, cobble- 
stones were quickly piled up to fonn barricades, behind which 
the relje lious workingmen and students could easily defend 
themselves against the King’s soldiers. ''Down with the 
Bourbons!” was the popular cry. Once more the flag of the 
Revolution, the glorious tricolor, floated over Paris. Lafay- 
ette, the venerable hero of two former revolutions, took com- 
mand and began to form a provisional government. 

Succesmon of J^uis Philippe, ** King of the French.” — As 
to what form of government should l)e estabiishcnl, the rebels 
wert* divided amongst them- 
selves. Those who had done 
most of the fighting favored a 
Republic. But those who had 
most influence — leading Liberal 
politicians and wealthy bankers 
- preferred a less radical 
change. By the use of a little 
flattery, they persuaded I^fay- 
ctte. who was vain as well as 
venerable, that a Undtecl mon- 
archy on the model 

would be “the best, of all re- 
publics.” Just the right person 
to l)eeome King of such a mon- 
archy was found m l4)viis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, who 
was a member of thm Bourbon familjf and 8 distant cousin 
of Charles X, but who Jiad fought for the Frnch Beydlutioii 
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in 1792 and had always actc'd more like a middle-class Liber^ 
than like h descendant of Louis XIII and Ixmis XIV, IxjuTs 
PhilippC; accordingly, was dcclaretl ‘'King of the French, by 
the grace of (loti and ' — note the aildition — '*by the will of 
the people." (Imrk's X fled to (innit Britain. 

Trititnph of M i(idle<htsi$ Liheraiimi in France. - - It was 
a Lilx^ral, middle-class monarchy that was cstablisluHl in 
France by the revolution of July, ISiO. The new King 
knew on which side liis bread was butt<*n‘<L Witlr the 
bankers and journalists and |K>litieians he cuhivat(Hl a 
friendly familiarity; even with the workingmen he was not 
too proiul to exchange gnn'tings or drink a glass of wane. He 
usc^d the revolutifinary tricolor flitg. He sang the “Marshal- 
laise" as lustily as the lx*st republican. Not in a gildcnl 
coach, but on foot, and carrying a gnnui uinbndla. like any 
lK)urgeois merchant, he cou <1 1k‘ s<h*ii among hi.s subj^x’ts 
on the stn‘<*ts of Paris. 

Furthermore, h(‘ aUowe<l the (Immlx’r of I)t'puti<*» to 
extend the franchise to iiiiddUMdass citia^uis, doulding the 
nuinlKT of voters, an<l to alxJish th(‘ censi^nship of the prt^, 
and to revi.H^' the ('barter of 1H14. Tin* preamble, stating 
that the ('barter was grant^nl by the King, was struck out, 
because the new* King had had the ( barter forcetl u|K>n luin. 
No longer w^as the monarch to have the f>ow*er of susjiend- 
ing laws. The memliers of the ('Immlx r of Piters (or houst^ 
of lords) were to lie appoiniixl for life, instead! of Ixdng htv 
reditary*. The f'atholie ('hurch was not to lx* the privileged 
state-cliureh: it was merely the* niigion of the majority. 

In short, the “July Revolution" was a triumph for niidtikv 
class Lilx‘ralism. It made France?, like England, a limited 
monarch}*. It gave political supremacy to the wealtliy 
bourgeoisie, not to the eornmou jKJOple. 

Even such a revolution Mettcniieh would have auppressed, 
had he dared. But he could not count on Great Britain. 
And France was a powerful nation. There waa nothing to 
be done about it. 
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The Rebellion end Independence of Belgium. — Encour- 
age-:! by the sucoess of France, the Belgian people* rosic up 
. against HoUand, to which country they had unwimdy 
annexed by the Congrt'ss of Menna. m do as the* Fr(*nch 

have done/' cried the Belgians. Barrica<;les were thrown 
u[> in the streets of Brussels. S<K)n the whole eountr>^ was 
in anns against Hollarul. ’ Thanks to (treat Britain and 
Frantx , who forba<le the monarchs of eastern Europe to 
help the Dutch King, the r«*volt sueewded and Bfdgiuiii 
liecame an independent kingdom with an elei*t<Hl (mrltanient 
and a Liberal constitution. .Vll [smer, sjiid the constitution, 
eoin<*s from tlie nation, rather than from the King. Another 
<i(‘f<*at lia<l lHs»n suffenil by aut<H'raey, a new victoiy^ won 
for mdMetennination and the s«>venagnty of tlie people. 

Rebellions in Italy and Poland. - Still the revolutionary 
spirit Hpreiut In sin’eral (leniian Stat<*s eonsiitutions were 
gran(4Hl. In IttUy ndsllions l>n>ki* out. A Polish amiy, 
wliii-h the Httssian 'Fnar intemled to use* against revolution- 
ar\' Fraiiee and li<dgium. suddenly IsTaim rexnlutionaiy 
itsidf, <lefif*d the Fsar, and fought for Poland*s inde|a*ndenee. 

In Italy, (Jerinany, and Poland, howevt*r, the n^volutioii- 
ary nu'veinent hail vigilant and |Kiwerful fo<‘s t<i eomlmL 
AbtternichV iit>o|m pnnnjgiy put a tphetus <m the insur- 
nH’iions in Italy. Hussian troojis mstonnl the TsarV author- 
ity in Russian Pohimb and the constitution wliicdt had been 
grantcnl to the Poles In* AJc*xaiider I was annulled. In the 
tiermari ('otift\leratioa Libc^nilism had not even a cham*e of 
siHress. 

Autocracy Vigorous in Eastern Europe. - Xot long after 
the outbrf'aks of 1830, the tlmn* eonsi*r\ativ«* monarchs of 
eiisteni Euit»{M* — the soven»ignH of Ruasia, Prumia, and 
Austria “Signed a m^vrei treaty of alliance for the supprea- 
f^ion of future im^oluiions. When jXHipie to-day speak of the 
Holy Alliance as a league for the prevention of ptogregg and the 
destruction of libi'ity, tliey have in mind this league between 
die three eastern auUierata (strictly spe^ti|, tlie orynal 
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Holy Alliance of 1815 was quite different in purpose and less 
enslusivc in membership). The eastern half of the Contment 
remained as conserv'ative as Metternich could wish. But 
\ the West — England, France, and Belgiiun — had broken 
away. 

ENGLAND ADOPTS A REFORM 

Increasiiig Liberalism in England. — In western Europe*, 
Great Britain became more and more the champion and 
chief exemplar of Liberalism, of constitutional monarchy 
controlled by the wetdthier cla-sses. Since 1815, the Englisli 
governing classes had been recovering gnulually from tlie 
panic into which they had been thrown by the radical exper- 
iments and the terrifjnng turmoil of the French Revolution. 
By 1832, they were no longer so fearful that any change in 
tiie form of government would let loose a tempest such ,88 
they had witnessed in France. The moderate “July Revolu- 
tion” of 1830 in France was reassuring. Perhaps reforms 
were possible, after all, without disorders like those of 1793. 

Need of Bafonn. — Reforms, it must be admitted, were 
badly wanted in England. At least, they were wanted by 
two classes. One class was the common people, Uie ordinary 
workaday people, who had no voice at all in the government 
and who thought that if Parliament were made democratic 
it might do something to ndieve their economic distress. 
The other discontented class was the industrial bourgeoisie, 
the class composed of factory owners, mine owners, and 
other capitalists, who were ambitious to play a r61e in poli- 
tics and who had grievances of the.ir own to remove. Their 
grievances rtjquire a word of explanation. 

Undemocralic Nature of Parliament. — ~ Neither the in- 
dustrial lx)urgeoisie nor the working class was represent'd 
in the British Parliament. The vast majority of the people 
had no vote. Parliament, as we know, consisted of two 
assemblies or houses: the House oLLords and the House of 
Cktnomons. The former was composed of hereditary "peers ” 
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(titled nobles) with the addition q{ a few bishops. The 
lower house was elected, but by an outrageously illogical aUd- 
undemocratic system. 

Each county and each Iwrough, regardless of its size or 
population, had two representatives in the Commons. A 
borough, it shotihl l)e explained, was simply a town to which 
some King or (iueen in bygone times had granted the special 
privilege of sending two representativ'cs to Parliament. 
Now some of these boroughs had dwindled away until they 
had few inhabitants or none at all, and their representatives 
were practically appointed by wealthy aristocrats. Such 
boroughs were known as “rotten boroughs.” On the other 
hand, many groa-ing industrial cities like Manchester, 
Hiniiingham, Ix*ed«, and Sheffield had no representation, 
becau.se they were not Ixuoughs. All this meant that not 
only the poon^r people, but also the capitalists in factory 
towns, were excluded from ixtlitical rights. It was hi^ 
time, they thought, for a change. 

Reform. — In the j’ears 1831-1832 the do- 
in*.. reform of the House of t'ommons became ir- 

resistible. Encouraged by the French Revolution of 1830, 
the lx)urgeoisie grew bolder. The capitalists threatened to 
mate a firuincia) panic and to stop pavnng taxes. Immense 
mass meetings were held in the cities. The working classes 
grew excited. At one lime, the «)untry seemtHl to be on 
the eve of a violent rt'volution. In the <*n<l, the Tory noble- 
men in the House of Ix»rds, who ha«l stubbornly opposed 
reform, reluctantly yielded and the Reform Act of 1832 was 
[Huasi'd. (.)nc might call it a pt*accful revolution. 

The Refonn Act of 1832. — By the Reform .-Vet of 1832 
'hret> important changes were ma<le in the electoral system. 

( 1 ) The seats in the House of C’omnuins belonging to “rotten 
lK)rough8” were taken away and given to a number of large 
towns which had previously been unrepresented. (2) A 
runiber oi additional seats were bestowed on the most popu* 
li'us counties. (3) The franchme requirements were refoimed 
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in such a way as to give votes to motierately well-to-do and 
wealth^’ men. 

What these provisions meant, in the main, was that tlie 
oligarchy of noble landlords controlling the govemmeiU 
of Englano was compelled to grant to the industrial Ixmr- 
g<>oisie a voice in Parliament and a shan' in jxditieal j>ower. 
England was still an oligarchy, hut the oligarchy now includixl 
lx)urgeois caj)italists as well as titk*fl arislocTats. The 
masses \\% rv lis ludpless as lK*fo!\% pt*rhap8 even more so. 
Ordinary wjigc i*arners had no voti\ 

The Chartists. — Naturalh*, the ttimmon jKx»ple WTre 
disappoint<Hl with the Refonn Act of 1H»H2. They felt that 
they had cheate<h defeaUxh igiKmxl. A few years 

after the Refonn Act, an organisation of workingmen in 
London dn w up a pt»tition or *‘t‘harter*’ asking for real 
deiWKTacv, that is. a vote for i‘\:er>' man. rich or po<ir. In 
1839 they pn-MntC'^l tlieir jxdition to Parliiunent. only to 
be n^hiifTf^fl. Again iiuy]^|l||,tliey planncxl to hold a gn*at 
parade and present a iM^ition with five million w*« 0 ||»lVreH. 
On this CMTasion then* might have Ihhmi a n*vohliHl‘«r^*i*wi 
not hundn*ds of thousands of eonstahl<*s and soldiers under 
the command of the Duke of Wellington, Britaitrs most 
famous gein ral, l»e«‘n on hand to nip any insumHrtion i»: 
the bud. As it turne<l <Hit, the (liartista* petition wa*: 
iaugiieil at and again n^jectrxl. 

Tiioiiipb of Middle-class liberalism in BngjUuid. — Wlitk 
the working elassas wen^ pleading in vain for a more 
deiiKM ratic ft^foriii, the Ixairgeois capitalists were* lieginning 
to **njoy the fniits of the |K>littcaI |Kiwer which the Itefonn 
Act of 1 h:I 2 ha<l given them. Thougji the lamkMl artsloerac> 
waa still stronger titan they, the new arrivals m Parliament 
gradually gainf*<l tnfitience enough to secure the enactment oi 
laws favorable to their ideals and to their busiiiiM intercuts. 

Agitation for Free Trade* — As was shown in the ehapu r 
on the Industrial Revolution/ the new indurimt capitalists 
^ Hce |j|». m-m. 
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desired above all else the repeal of old protective tariff duties 
and of old mercantilist restrictions on the liberty of industry 
and trade. But the noble landlords who (x>ntrolle«J Parli^ 
ment had vested interests at stake in the protective tariff, 
especially in that part of the tariff known as the Corn I^ws.* 
By the ('om I^ws, ver>' heavy customs duties wen- charged 
on the im|X)rtation of foreign grain (wheat, Imrley mul oata) 
when tlie price of grain in England was below a certain figure. 
By this means the price of grain was kept higher than H would 
ollMTwist' have Ix^en. Dear grain meant dear bread aiul a 
high cost of living for the industrial classics, !iut for the land- 
fiwners it meant hitg;t‘r profits and bigger rf'iits. No wonder 
that the arisUn-rats oljt-tinately refused to grant the plea 
of manufacturers and of economists for re|S'al of the font 
Laws. 

I'wo (t{ .he manufacturers (John Bright and RichanI 
('olslen) carried on a lively cani]xiign agaiiu^t the t orn I.aw8. 
In eity after city they held huge tmiss imx'tings ami (KHind 
out their fiery eloquenta* against the obnoxious tariff. Rapidly 
the fr<t‘-tratle movcmient guiiual heatiway. 

'I'hanks to the Rehmn Bill «if 1K;J2. the indu.strial eitios 
now had it'pn*st*ntativ«*8 in Parliament to voita' their <iemand 
for fn*** trade ami elwap bn*a<l. M<»ns)ver, a nuinl>er of 
the lamhwners had inv»‘ste<i immev in industry and aiiopted 
inx'-tnuk' dm-trincs. Ten yi*ars after the Refonn Aet, the 
frea* trailers in Parlitunent had Is'caime nunK-'rous enou^ 
to [)ass a tariff-reform aet cutting down the duties on raw 
materials to five per cent of their value. .\ll duties on 
vv<M)l disappeami. Yet the t'oni I 41 W 8 remaimal. 

N'atun*, however, aided the free traders. A liad harvest 
maaimal. In Ireland, ptarple diial by thousands of sht'er 
starvation as the grim figure of Famine stalked thnnigh the 
land. Even in England hunger invadetl the cities. Could 
Parliament laduse to let in foreign grain when the pecqile 
'’■ere starving for bread? 

> (v. 396, -102. 
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The Coming of Free Trade: the Repeal of the Com havae, 
18J^. — It 80 happened that at this time the prime minister 
was Sir Robert Peel, the son of a millionaire cotton-mill 
owner. Hitlierto, Peel had hesitaUHl. The famine spurred 
him to action. In 1846 he pro|)ose<i tliat the duties on 
imported grain should lx* loweml imnM*<liaU*ly and practi- 
cally abolislied at the end of tlmv years. Xotwithstanding 
the furioas prote.«ts and gloomy [m>phecies of some of the 
landlords, ParliaiiU'Ht passtnl the m M-sure. 

Xow that the greatest oKstaele to fna* tni le wa.s (con- 
quered. the rest was ea.sy. A few years Later, the ri'main- 
ing relrictions on trade met the .sjtnie fate as thi' ( *orn I.4IWS. 
During the IK.aOs the tarifl' duties on ino.st articL's wi'rt? 
e(.*mpletely removf'd, and on others wert' n'dueed to the 
vanishing |x)int. By 1860 (In'at Britain wits well on the 
road to fn'e trade. 

Influence of English Ind^jhi^ Cajiitalists on Foreign 
Policy. — The growing imjwrtantv fif* eomnuTcial and in- 
dustrial capitalist.^ in English jaditical life wa.s reflected 
also in British foreign policy. If economic interests were 
left out of consideration, it might ss'cin ver\' puzzling and 
paradoxical that from about 1820 onward the British govern- 
ment, though it bad no taste for the idea of revolution 
in England or in Ireland, liccame ojxcnly favorable to revo- 
lutions in foreign countries. The inconsistency can be 
understood, however, if one remembers that autocratic 
government in European States usually meant mercantilism 
and high tariffs, unfavorable to British Uadc, whereas 
Liberalism and revolution meant lower tariffs and more 
trade. Thus, the revolt of the Spanish colonies in America 
opened the door to British merchants. The emancipation 
of Italy from Austria, later in the nineteenth century, brought 
lower duties on English exports to Italy. When the cel- 
ebjated statesman who served as British foreign minbter 
from 1830 to 1851, Ix>rd Palmerstpn, encouraged revolution 
in Germany. Italy, and other foreign lands, and championed 
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small nations, it was not because he was extraordinarily 
fond of revolutions and small nations for their own sake.' 
It was for the. same reason that he involved Great Britain in 
two wars against China — to o|x*n markets for British trade. 

THE INDUaTUIAL REVOLUTION AFFECTS THE CONTINENT 

The Industrial Revolution later on the Continent than in 
England. — In the pn‘c<Hling section we liave seen how 
British politics were affectwl bj' the growth of industrial 
cities, by the rise of a 
powerful class of fac- 
(orj'-owning capitalists, 
by the demand for 
(•heap**r food and freer 
tnule, by tl;c need of 
larger markets — ^in 
short, by the economic 
changes resulting from 
the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Great Britain had * -diligence” cst.^gfxoach) 

Ix-gun to feel the effects '*'*’'*® common um durins th* 

. early jmrt of the nineteetith century* l>efore 

of that revolution quite 
early in the nineteenth 

eentur>'. In this res|»et, the other countries of Europe were 
a generation or so liehind her, for the Industrial Revolution 
did not start on the Continent until it was well under way in 
1‘iiigland. Once it began, however, Metteniich’s conservative 
system was doomed. Liberalism and Nationalism, Metternich’s 
twin foes, were reinforced so strongly that they broke down 
all barriers. It will therefore bo worth while to turn our 

' He was quite willing to support the despotic and opfiresBive Turldsh 
lanpire, which held several Christian nations such as the Bulgarians* 
Itiimanians, and Armenians in cruel subjection. In this ease, be thou^t 
Itrifain’s interests w'ould be promoted best by preventing any otto 
t’ower from obtaining control of any part of the Turkish dominions. 
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attention for a few moments to the beginning and prograes oi 
the Industrial Revolution on the Continent. 

Reasons for Industrial Backwardness of France. — Before 
the Industrial Revolution, France had licen superior to 
England in iKith the quantity and the quality of her manu- 
facturt's. T1 m> verv- fact that French manufacturers pride<l 
thcms<'lvc.<! on their reputation for fine work made them 
less willing to suljstitute machines for hand-labor. French 
industry, mon*o\or, was much more thoroughly under the 
sway of guilds and of mercantilist regulations which hindertHl 
the introduction of new proct'sses. In short, economic condi- 
tions in France were much less favorable than in England for 
the establishment of factories, the introduction of machine 
methods of manufacture, and the inauguration of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

Just at the time when the English were beginning to use 
machines and engines and factoiy-methods, and embarking 
on the Industrial Revolution, the Fitmeh were engaging in 
a different kind of a revolution, the great political and social 
Revolution of 1789. During that mighty upheaval, French 
industry was severely injured, partly because so many 
workingmen had to drop their tools and shoulder muskets 
to fight for liVx'rty, partly because the wealthy aristocrats who 
had been in the habit of purchasing silk and other manu- 
factures were either guillotined or exiled, and partly because 
French foreign commerce was interrupted by wars. Napoleon’s 
order that official costumes be made of silk in order to encour- 
age the French silk-weavers, his efforts to introduce English 
machinery, and his grandiose attempt to ruin British trade, were 
not enough to offset the injurious effects of his foreign wars. 

As a result, at the end of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, 
France was far behind England industrially. For the mtwt 
part, spinning and weaving were still done by hand. Iron 
was still being smelted in the old-fashioned charcoal furnaces 
Only a few machines had been smuggled over from En^bmd 
Steam engines were as rare as five-l^K;ed oowa. 
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loutistzial Revolution in France after 1886. — The removal 

of the prohibition on the exportation of machinery from 
En^and, in 1825, marked the real beginning of the French 
induatriai Revolution. Progress was rapid after that. 
By 1850 there were five thousand steam engines at work 
in the mines and blasl-furnaci's and cloth factories and sugar 



A IXXX).WOTIVE 

This scene occinTcti in 1852. when the Bisbop of Nwiey blessed the firjl 
locomotive that ever ran from Nancy to Paris. 


refineries of France. Rouen and other quaint old towns 
had been transformed into factory cities like Manchester* 
Thousands of miles of steel rails had been laid to guide the 
swift wheels of sU'am locomotives, which had been unknown 
in Filnoe before 1832. The production of coid, cotton 
cloth, silk, woolens, iron and steel, and other manufactures 
had been doubled, trebled, in some cases quadrupled. In 
short, during the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
the Industrial Revolution invaded France. 
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Pditiad Effects in France. — As in England, the Industrial 
Revolution produced remarkable social and political changes. 
It created r^ionaire factory owners, who demandiHl a voio! 
in politics. Their influence became noticeable during the 
reign of Louis Philippe (1830-1848), more iimrkcd during 
the reign of Louis Najxjleon (1851-1870), and dMidwlly 
important during the Third Republic (1871 to the prm'iit). 

Social Effects in France. — On the otlier hand, the 
Industrial Revolution gave birth to an industrial proh?tariat 
— a class of factory hands, miners, and railwaymcn who 
worked for wages. As in England there wen* many thousands 
of women and of half-start'cd ehiUlren toiling thirteen or 
fourteen or even as long as seventeen hours a day in cotton 
mills, for a daily wagi' of from fift<M'n to twenty c<*nts. As in 
England, too. poverty, ignoranct', hungi'r, disease, vice, 
and rebellious discontent were to l)e found in the squalid 
slums of industrial cities. We shall And Socialism arising 
in these slums and revolutions bursting forth from them in 
1848 and 1871. 

Differences between French and English Industrial Revo- 
lutions. — In four respects, the French InduMriiU Revo- 
lution was unlike that of England. To begin with, the 
French manufacturers did not as a rule becomcr free-traders. 
They felt the need of a tariff to protect them against the 
competition of England’s moit* higlily ticveloped industries. 

In the second pbee, the Fn nch wage eamers, instead of 
forming strong tnulc-unions, ns wa.s the case in England, 
were more inclined to Socialism and revolution. This 
wndency was due, probably, to the fact that the French 
government prohibited trade-unions, whereas the British, 
after 1824, pc^rmitted them. In France, the formation of 
unions was for a long time regardwl as an attempt to lotum U> 
the old guild system, which had lieen swe^it away by the 
French Revolution in 1791, and any effort to undo the work 
of the Revolution was looked upon as a menace by Fresicb 
Liberals. 
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Thirdly, large-flcale indunCry never becune so important 
in France as in England, for various reasons. The Freoeh 
iron industiy’, for instance, was handicapped by a lack of 
coal mines. France could not build up a large trade in 
cheap cotton cloth; English competition was too strong. In 
France, small shops producing high grade and artistic goods 
were mon^ numerous than giant factories or blast-fumaccs. 

Finally, industiy failed in France to overshadow agri- 
cult un*. In England, the rural population was small be- 
cauw the .soil was owimhI hy feudal aristocrats and gentle- 
men farmers, wliemas in France the feudal aristocracy had 
Ihh'ii overthrown by the Revolution of 1789, and ijistead of 
drifting towartl the fown> the majority of the French peasants 
remained in the country, tilling their small farms with marvel- 
ous thorotiglmess. Only in certain districts, notably in 
tl»e north, did indu-nfry outgrow agriculture. As a whole, 
Fraiue remaine<l a nation of inde|x*ndent fanners insh'ad 
of lM‘coming a nation of industrial wage earners. 

Conditions in Germany before the Industrial RevohitioiL. — 
In Oemiany the Industrial Revolution began even later 
than in France, but it went much further. In the early 
nineteenth ctuitury the countiy was still suffering the after- 
effects of the wars which hail Is'en fought on German soil. 
Iiulu.«tries were imekward. Tliere was little capital. Most 
«>f the piHiple were poverty-stricken, tax-burdened farmers. 
Oonunerre was olwtnict^Hl by the separate custonuj tariffs 
which were maintained by the thirty-eight separate German 
states; indeed, in some states each province had a separate 
tariff. m 

Economic Liberalism in Prussia. — Several important 
!<lcp8 pn‘paring the way for cetmomic proffress were taken 
by Prussia during the first thinl of the century. During the 
Napoleonic wars, the Prussian government took away the 
tnonopolisiie privileges of the old craft guSda and granted 
liermiwion for any person to engage in imiustiy, without 
having served as an apprentice and without obtainu^ n 
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license from a guild. A st^cond step was the Prussian tariff 
law of 1818, sweeping away the do£<'ns of provincial tariff 
barriers which had hitherto impctied tra<le Ix^tweim the 
different parts of the kingdom. Tht* new Prussian tariff 
admitted raw inat<Tials frc^e of <luty and imjKiscHl only light 
duties on other i!njK)rts from abroad. 

Finally, in 18.'i4, a ('ustoms I'nion {ZoUtTrein), tneluding 
eighteen of the (iennan stat<*Sj was formed under Prussian 



leadership. Each meinlKT agrretl to |K*niiit fn> tra<le with 
the others, and all agrc^'d to iiufKisi* the sjFiiue rates of duti<*s 
on foreign gwxls. Trade eouhl now l»n*athe frr^dy. The 
way was cleared for industrial and f^nnmr reial expansion* 
Industrial Revolution in Germany. ~ The* Ifalustrtal Revo- 
lution began in fknnany during tlie morid third of the 
nineteenth century. Then it was that maehiner}^ liec*anie 
eomtnon in the cloth indujdrv- that new tiieihodi of iron 
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ir^anufacture were introduced; that the first railways were 
built. At first the machines were mostly imported from 
England. A numl>er of the early factories in Germany 
wen' i>uilt by English workingmen, e<iuipped with English 
machines, and owneil by British capitalists. Soon, however, 
the (temmns were able to dispense with such aid, and in 
some even to surimas their teachers. During the 

latter jiiirt of the ninet<'<*nth century the (Jennans surpassed 
all other nations in the ehemieal and electrical indastries, 
arid Is'came the chief rivals of England and the United States 
in jirmiucing eoal, iron, machinery, cotton cloth. But that 
is getting ahea4l of otir story. 

Industrial Revolution in Other Countries. — Like France 
and (iermaiiy. each EurofKan country had its Industrial 
ltevr»lution, s^KintT or later. In Holland, Ih‘lgium, and 
SwiVxvrhua! the change (KTurrc'd crauparatively early. In 
Iialy, Austria-Hungary, Scandinavia, and Russia it Ix'gan 
alsHit the middle of tlie ninet<'eiith century luit its progn'iss 
was .slow until the last decadi' of the fH*ntur>'. In Spain and 
in ihe Balkan sinte?« it was still mon* reianhsi. 

TUB INUI'STIUAL HKVOLCTION 1 NnKIlMINKS MKTTKRKICUV 
iiAiUiiKR TO rmaiHBxs 

We are now m a {K^^ition to see how the beginnings 
»f (lie Industrial Ui'voliitkin on the ('ontimuit liastemxi 
the overthrow of that Austrian archH*onst*rvative, Prince 
Metternicli, and of the )miitu*al institutions whidi he 
<‘ham|>i<ai<Hl. 

National Patriotism Quickened. — Meiternich, as tlie 
reader will n'memla'r, endeavonHl to kwp (teniiany and 
Italy disunitcMl and under Austrian c'onlrcrf. Therefore he 
strove to strangle national jmtriotism in Geniiany and in 
Italy. But the Industrial Ri'votutton stimulated Nation- 
ttlisiii. It created milwa>% w-hich liound tlie different parts 
of a nation more closely together. It lucpaiided trade, and 
tnule likewise had a unifjnng effect. Ww examf^, the 
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Customa Union {Zolherein) formed by eighteen German 
states in 1834 was enlarged during the thirties and forties 
(just when the Industrial Ilevolution was bc^ginaing) until 
it embraced almost all Gemian-sp<‘aking lands except Austria, 
In a very direct way, economic unity preceded and promotetl 
the political imity of Germany, 

Liberalism Reinforced, — Another effect of the Industrial 
Revolution was to n?inforce Libi^ralism, that other enemy of 
Metternich’s sj-stem. Lilx'ralisin, as Metternich hiinsf^lf 
remarketl, was strongest among the upjxT middle classic's or 
bourgeoisie, e*sfK‘cially the capitalists, tlu‘ merchants, and 
the professt)rs. Now the Industrial Revolution immensely 
strengthened the upp<*r middle elassc^s. The mon' faetories 
there were, the more wealthy factory* ownci*s. l'h«‘ 
industry and eommenx* exjMiinltHl, tlw* mori* rich merchants, 
bankers, and middlem(*n there were. As they gainful in 
w'ealth and numlx^rs, the middle elassi»s IkTame ever more* 
discontented with th(*ir inferior scH*iid and f)oliti«'al fK>sition, 
ever more irritated by the s<K*ial siijK*riority of tht' feudal 
aristocrats and by the |K>liticai supnanacy of aiitm’nitic 
monarchs. ^lost of all wen* they enragi?d %vh«m aut<K*nitio 
nders insisU^d, as they so <*ften did, on follouirig fxdicies 
injurious to trade and business. 

Growth of Discontent among Workingmen, — A third 
result of the Industrial Revolution r€*tnairis to Im* iiotietHl, 
namely, the growth of rUs<*ont4*nt and Socialism among the 
workers. Everywhere it went, the Industrial Revolution 
created a grave lalx>r problem. HaiublfK>in weavers were 
throwm out of work by the intrcKluction of machinery, Chil- 
dren were herded into the facd<irit*s. Wages were pitifully 
small, while the working day was iJainfuIIy long. Factory 
bands disliked their work and thdir masters, stmiettiiies wdth 
good reason, sometimes without. While capitalists heaped 
up dazsiing wealth, the wage earners sei iiied to be doomed 
to hunger, rags, and a cheerless life of unceasing tesL Bueh 
was the t^mpiaint of the workingmem 
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Radicalism in the Grovring CiRes. — A* the cities grew larger 
and larger (their ainaeingly rapid growth was one of the most 
remarkable results of the Industrial Revolution), the working- 
men had l)cttcr opportunities to discuss their grievances with 
one another. In a great city, a crowd could be coUected, a 
mob arou«e<l to fury, barricades thrown up in the streets, a 
revolution Iwgun, in a few hours. Revolutions in the midclle 
of the nineteenth century almost invariably were kindled 
in the citii*8, rather tlian among the peasants. 

Though they were F>rofoun«lly discontented, and ready to 
revolt at a moment’s notici*. the industrial workingmen during 
the hrsl half t»f the ninete<‘nth century ha<l no ver^ elaborate 
theoriw* to ex|>lain what was wrong, nor were they organised 
in trade-uni<»ns as at prf*sent. Siunetimes they merely ex- 
presserl their blind rage by .Hiiiashing machines or burning 
faetbries. Sometiim*s they fonne<l secret revolutionary 
wH'ieties. Strikes for higher j>ay and shorter hours were 
not unustial in England, but in France and Gennany tlwy 
vere Ii*ss fte<juetit and h*ss .successful. In fact, they were 
jKwitively hrrbidden by law. 

Revolutionary Ideas Communicated to Woridngmen. — 

'I'lie id*‘a that the iruhiHtrial "proletarians" or wage earners 
should riw’ up in revolt and overthrow the capitalist sj-stem 
wius |irocIaim<^i by thrw nnnarkable IxKrks, just before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Vroiuihon and the .4 nnrr/n'at*. — One was written by a 
Frenchman, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, in the year 1840. Its 
title was an astonishing question: What is Property f No leas 
n.<tonishing was Proudhon's o*|>ly: “Pn>F»rty is theft, be- 
ciiuse it enables him who ha.s not produced to consume the 
fruits of other people’s toil." His remedy was to aboladi 
private owtienihip of property and do away with all govern- 
ments. Peofrfe would then organise bosineaB and keep oteder 
voluntarily, he prophesied, and there would be more justke 
an<l liberty in the world. This idea dF .dltmg away with 
property and government is the baiuB df Abarelustie move- 
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ments tenlay. It should be carefully distinguished from 
Socialism, which rests on quite a different principle. 

Loms Blanc and the Sociahcts. — One of the first Social- 
ists was Louis Blanc, another Frenchman, who piibU.shed a 
book on The Organization of iMbor, likewi.st* in 1840, Blanc 
proposed that the government of each countr>-, instead 
of being aboli.shed, should be converte»l into a democratic 
republic. The govennnent, he said. shouKl estaldish “social 
workshofv" which would l>e controlled by the workingmen 
rather than by capitali.sts. The workingmen would receive 
equal wa^.s and flistribute the surplus pi-ofit.s among them- 
selves, after .M*tting aside funds for cfpiipinent and for the 
support of ag(Hl, sick, and crippletl workers. This concep- 
tion of Socialist democracy, as we might rail it, won the 

supn'wt of many I'nrlaii^ 
“laborers during *the 
1840’s. It was to play 
an im|N)rtunt |>art in the 
revolution which tvroke 
out in 184.S. 

Growth of Socitdimn: 
“The (’onimtinint Mani- 
fenlo" by Marx and 
Engdfi. — More iinpor- 
nt. in th’* lon^ run, 
.tn eitlis^ thmf l)Ook» 
Was Ti./ Communitl 
.iiantffftio, a pamphlet 
publislie«l in 1848 by 
Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. Both authors were Gerroan.s by birth and Hebrews 
by descent. Neither wtte a factory worker. Marx waa a 
university graduate and a joumaiifrt, while Engels was the 
wn ttf a factory owner. Both men. however, were intcnacly 
interreted in tlMlnoodititm of the lower claiwea. 

Tlieu’ Menifeato 4^ttred that aU history was «»*di» up of 
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Btrugi^ee between the rich and the poor, between the upper 
and lower classes. At present, the under dog was the wage 
earner or “proletarian,” who was being “exploited” (that is, 
oppressed and cheated) by the capitalist. The proletarians, 
said Marx and Engels, should form a Cooununist Party, 
obtain control of the government, and appropriate the fac, 
tories, mines, railways, banks, etc. All capital should be- 
come the common property of society as a whole, rather than 
of a few capitalists. Rent should be abolished, inheritance 
confi-scated by the State, education made public and free for 
everylKsly, and lalK»r declarerl compulsory for all adults. 

The little {uimphlet failed to create much of a suisation in 
l>tlH. Nor did it convert many jx^ple to “Communism” 
during the n«*xt ten or twenty years. Few readers would 
have gue.s.se<l that, Indon* the century closed. The ConimuniM 
Manifento woid<l liwome the oree<l of million.s of workingmen 
and the jjlatfonu of {Kfwerful Socialist imrties all over the 
wurlil. 

In the later chapU^rs we shall follow the career of Socialism. 
a« well as (>{ the Industrial Revolution, and of Liberalism and 
Nationali.xm, in each of the im|x>rtant nations of Europe from 
LS4H to lltll. t)ur aim here is merely to show how these 
forces wen- .strengthened by the Industrial Revolution during 
the IKSO’s and JH40's, and bow they were bound to under- 
mine the oUl ottler which Mettemich had been striving to 
defend ever since 1815. 

Elements of Oppositioa to Mettemich. 4L- MetternHh and 
hi.s friends had kept Germany, Italy, aifd eastern Europe 
in hand during the trying times of 1820 and 1830. By 1848, 
however, the situation had changed. There were still people 
who cherished the principles of the French Revolution or 
who drew inspiration from Enidisb tiberalimf Tliere were 
•‘^till peasants and serfs eager to dispossess nristocmtic land- 
uwnen. But in addition, there was the Induftrial Revcdutimi, 
which had strengthened Nationalism and in 

middle classee and had created bitter di8oa|Nnt ammkg the 
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workingmeii of the cities. Moreover, the construction of 
railways since 1830 made revolutions more likely to spread, 
because news would now travel so much more rapidly by rail 
than by stage-coach or by horseman. 

The Revolution of 1848. — In February, 1848, a revolution 
overturned the French monarch} .* So sooner had the glml 
tidings been published abroad, than revolutionists in the 
various Italian States, in the (jerman States, in Austria itself, 
seized the opportunity to strike a lilow for lils^rty.^ 

Flight of Mettcmich. — When Mettennch heard that 
revolution had dared raise its head e\'(‘n in his own cuty of 
\'ienna, be indignantly dechiml: “Forty years I have scTVfKl 
my country. I have never yielded to an insurrection, nor 
will I now.” Little did he know the [K>wer which LilK^ralisin. 
Natioualisni, and IalK>r-unn‘st had gaiiunl sinee 18IJ0. On 
March 14, 1848, the c-ourtly, whit^^-haired old gimtleman, 
forgetting his proud Ixiaat of a few days liefort\ dmguis<*d 
hims^'lf as an Englishman and HchI for his life, leaving Vienna 
in full revolt. Like a tumultuous HockI, scxuhiiig and angry, 
revolution was sweeping over the Continent. Mettemi<ii 
had failed to stem the tide. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Why was an international held al Vienna in 1814-1^15*^ 

Wliat was expected fnjm it by people who syini>athUeiI with the prmci|>k» 
of tlie French RevohitionT 

2. Who were Mettemich and .\lcxari<lcr, and what were they tryinf 
to accoinfilbh al the Congreas of Vienna? 

3. Who was Talleyrand? Explain turn* tlw nvalr> f»f the Alihan gave 
him the c>fif>ortunity to jday an iiiijiortant rAIc at V ienna. 

4. VVlmt wen* the chief pri>viiiions of thi* Finid Act of IHI5? What 
territorial gain« were made by Husaia? By Prinwia? By C«rvat Britain? 

5. WTiat w’aii done about Poland? Almil Onnany? .Alami Italy? 
About Bdghnn? In all fottrfU them cnacw, what principle wm dwrrgariiid 

* ^riik is discussed in the next chapter, pp. 468 -470. 

•The lievolij! km of IH48 in Italy ia dwietiwied in Chaptisr XVH. 
pp. 497-liOO. Ihe o>rmpotidinf upbeava} in iImb Garniaii Sialis and «» 
the Ataslnan Empire m deneribed m Clmplar X VIII, pp* Ml -M?* 
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by the Congraii of VMmmi? Did the dirngiud of this imncipk create 
aoy danger for the future? 

6. What was done to guarantee the treaties df 1815 and to pnsserve 
international peace? What faults can you find in thisse arrangements? 

7. Who were the ‘‘lilieraiH’^? Why did Mettemich coml>at them? 
What sptvifie riieasures did he take against ‘Mibcmk" in (iermany? 

H. What was Metteriiieh > d«>ctrine of mierventton? What oountries 
aewpteil it? Who rejects. ! »t? Explain the Protocol of Tmppau. 

II. Whv wert? Metten»ieh‘s iKdicit^ op|KJ«e<l in England? 

10. DcwtiU* the July Kevolution (1H30? in Frana?, and show what 
its relation was to MeUentieh’s fiolietes. 

1 1 . TIm" government of France fri>m IHTiO to IH 48 is sometimes called a 
iKxirgetiis immarrhy/* What doe» this expression mean? 

12 How iIkI IWdgitirn liecome an iiKlependent count ly? 

13 Was Mettemich’s fKilicv suceewfiful anvwben*? 

n. How wtis the British Parliament in 1830? In 1832? 

ICxplain the changr*. Did the changr* make England democratic? 

15. Who wen’' the Chartists, and what did they think of the Parliamen- 
tar>' Uidonn of ISJl'i * 

16. What laws ilid the reformed English Parliament pass in favor of 
*' tyvinoiiiic lilsTt y ”? 

17. In what matters was English foreign policy infiueneeid by industrial 
interests'' 

IS. Ih*scriU' the tridiistri:tl development of Franei' after 1825. Why 
was Franck* more back wan I than England in industry? What went the 
cliief ili0ercnct>» lj<Hw*^*n the French and English Industrial Hevolutioni? 
What were the s^>ei4l effects td* the Industrial llevtdutHm in France? 

19. Wlwit steps prej>are«l the way for the Imlustrial Revolutioii in 

( ‘icnimiiy'' 

2b. What countries wen» affecletl by the IndustrmJ Rev<»lution in the 
ninetmith rcntur> ? How did the spread of the Industrial Kevolution 
KtnmgtWn the opfsisttton to Mettemich s system? 

21. What revolutionary ideas developwi among tvorkingnien? Can 
you explain the difierenei* lietween Anarchism as tai^ht by Proudhon and 
S)cialiiim IIS taught by Blanc? 

22. Wlmt was the Vmimunini .Ifufii/eslu/ Explaiii ita impoftanen* 

23. When and how was Mettemich ovefthrown? 
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CHAPTER XVI 


REVOLUTIONARY PRINC IPLES TRIUMPH IN 
FILVNCT: (1S4S-1914) 

FRAXCB IH A COUNTRY OF TRADITIONB 

Traditions Antecedent to the French Revolution* — Modem 
France i.s prtHhict of a long historical development. Be- 
fore tlie great HevoUition of 1789, Fnuice had m^cufxxl her 
lK>undarif‘S in Euro|it' pnM*ti«’ally m they are t^xlay. Be- 
fore' the RevohitioUj moreover, Fn^nch culture and French 
civilimtion hehl a ranunaiKling |K>sition in the world: the 
French languagt* was the huiguage i>f int«Tnational tliplomacy 
aiul |:K>lite sixicdy; French manners and fashions were 
imitated everywhen\ The French State, with its absolute 
monarchy and its highly ci^ntralisMsl aiiminLst ration, wm the 
mo<le! for idl autoeratie Stab's, The patriotism of the French 
}KH>ple was thi' envy of other |>eopl<'S. 

Four national traditions aln>aily wth' solidly established: 
( 1 ) ! he French were good isoldiers, fighting bravel}^ and success- 
fully und<*r Joan of Arc, Ileniy IV, and IxHiis XIV; (2) they 
wtTi rtnnarkable builders of colonial empire; (3) France waa 
knrjwn as the ‘•ekh'St. daughter'* of the (liurcli, and she pro- 
duml mort* cc'lebrated preachers and teachers and sent out 
moH' foreign missionaries than any other nation; (4) the 
French hatl a well deserv^ed reputation for delicate and artistic 
manufactuies. 

Traditions of the French Revolutioii. — The French Rev- 
olution, from 1789 to 1795, laKfUt'athed other traditions to 
modem France* It substituted the ideas of popular sover- 
eignty and political democracy for the idea of divino-ii^t 
autocracy. It abolisbed cla^ privilc^ and introduoed 
peasant Droprietonhip of the land. It pMjbixmd indivithial 

m 
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liberties (of conscience, speech, preas, etc.) and experimented 
v/ith republicanism. It broadened and dei^pened tlie senti- 
ment of rmlioml patriotism. By arming the ontirt^ nation 
and by producing Napoleon Bonaparte, it coufiriued and 
strengthened the earlier inilitaiy trailitions. 

, Napoleonic Traditions. — The dictatoi'ship of Napoleon, 
from 1799 to 1814, represented a coin[)romise 1x4 ween the 
traditions of the Revolution aiul those' of <'arlier tiuH's. On 
one hand, Napoleon insisted U|K)n the practice of social and 
civil equality and upon the theory of {X)pular sovereignty. 



A FRENCH VIM AGE BEFORE THE REVOM TION OF I7SI# 

WTiat ii! the most prominent building? Do the ordinary houm appear to 
be large and comfortable? 


On the other hand, he made iwlitical democracy a farce, 
destroying republicanism and individual liberties; he restored 
the highly centralized local administration of the country; 
and he emphasized anew the earlier traditions of militarism, 
Catholicism, and empire-building. 

Bourbon Compromise, 1814-1848. — The Xapoleonic com- 
promise, with certain modifications, was continued by the 
restored Bourbop Kings in the first half of the nineteenth 
century (1814-1848). It was not until the second half of 
the nineteenth century (1848-1914) that the principles of 
the Revolution fully triumphed in France. 
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Significance of France in the Nineteenth Century. — French 
culture and French civilization have remained to our own 
day the standards of the culture and civilization of Europej 
even of the World. And just as the European autocracies 
of tlie sevenUn^nth and eightec^nth c«nturk?s modeled them- 
after the French autocracy (when autocracy was fash- 
ionabl(‘), many States in the ninetwnth centurj' (when 
democracy was in style) have copie<l the democratic experi- 
ments of France. France has contiiuKHl to lye a sort of world’s 
ex|>eriment-station in politics, a kind of political laboratoiy. 
This is why th(‘ stor>* of the triumph of I'evolutionaiy' prin- 
ciples in France is imiK>rtaiit for all of as. 

French Social Classes in the Nineteenth Century. — To 
urulerstand French jxilitics in the ninet^vnth century', we 
must know something of the sixnal classes in France. By 
1848 the five traditional elas8t\s of the country had assumed 
appit>ximatc*ly the .same ndativc [Kxsition which they now' 
Ijear to one another. (1) The most numerous and mast 
charaHeristic was the peamniry. Most of the peasants 
ownetl and cultivated little farms of h'ss than twenty-five 
acres apiece: they were' liard-wwking, thrifty, patriotic, and 
resolutely oj^fK^sisl to the restoration of the privilege's of the 
nobles, tliougli otherwise* they wen* con.Hervative. (2) The 
wealthiest and most intelligent class w'as the Imtrgeoisie, 
which eml>m<*ed jirofessional men (lawyers, physicians, etigi- 
iXH'rs, journalists, etc.), bankers, merchants. manufacturt»rH. 
diopkf*epers, etc. They luul gaine'd much from the Revolu- 
tion and they wen* determiiifHl to control the State. (3) The 
working elms comprised skilk'd mechanics and all those 
wagf' earners and day lal>orers whom the Industrial Revo- 
lution w^as drawing to the cities and putting into the factories 
and mines. They were poor and often ignorant, and they 
had little or no political influence. (4) The clergy (the First 
Estate, in tlie old scKnety), shorn of its property and privi- 
leges during the Revolution, was now a salayried departineiit 
of the Government: it was still influential, however, md as a 
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class it tended to be hostile to the newer political develop- 
ments in France. (t5) The nolrility (fonnerly the Second 
Estate) still retained its tith's and much s(K*ial prc^stige, though 
it had lost its privileges and mast of its landtHl profierty, as a 
class it was antiHiemocratic and anti-republican and was 
therefore distnisted by all the oth(»r classics except the clergy. 

Paris and the Country Districts. — By reason of the highly 
centralized character of the Frencli State, the capital city 
jf Paris pla.ved in tlie ninetwnth century an extraordinarily 
significant part in French |K>litics. Dominated by the Ixiur- 
geoisie and the working class. Paris always led the way in 
effecting ra<lical change's in government. Nevertheless, 
Paris was not Frants? ; and when Paris thn'w wi<le ojJcm the 
throttle of levolution, the fieasantry and clerg\' of the country 
districts could usually Iw:* relied upon to apj>ly the brakes. 

BOURBON MONARCHY IS FINALLY OVKHTIIROWN 

Popular Dissatisfaction with the Restored BourbonSy 
1814 - 1848 . — At the l>eginning of 1H48 there was gn^at \yo 
litical restlessness throughout France. Since 1814 the govem- 
rnent had lxH*n a constitutional monarchy under the restoretl 
Bourbons; there wiis a wrdt<*n guarant-r^Mif individual lilM^rtic^ 
and then* was {provision for a ministry (resiMuisible to the 
King) and for a Parliament comprising a (’liainU^r of Pc*er« 
and a (lwnl)er of l)<*|)uties. But the written guarantee* of 
individual lilxTties was not alwajii resixvtiNii. and the Parlia- 
ment was not a deinwratie l>ody. The Pe<*rs were apfXiintecI 
by the King from the distrusted aobiiitv and the Deputies 
were elected by a small number of wealthy taxjmyers. 

Oppomiion to Lmin Philippe^ 1830 1818. In 1830 the 
elder line of the Bourlxins had lo«t the tlmme l)CH*au»e the 
King, Charh?s X, ha<J muzzled tlw [irt^ss and too imrtial 
to the clergx^ and nobility. But the younger or Orleanist, 
branch of the Bourl>on family, which rtfigne*! in the fwsrson of 
Louis Philippc! from 1830 to 1848, was not much more literal 
in practice and was altc^ther too partial to the eeonomic 
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intpreste of the bourgeoisie. The clergy was alienated by 
anti-C'atholic legislation; the nobility and a large part of the 
peasantry were alike hostile; the working class, now influenced 
by Socialism, denmudi*<l radical fx>litical and soci^ changes; 
and many menil)er8 of the l>ourgeoisie were disgusted with 
the stublxim refusal of Ix}uis Philippe and his minister Guizot 



Tur, rnrsni or.erTU," i\ thk timi; <>r x\m 

It «tiU mwli likt* timt thero for more 

A the <'hamU>r on a miawf platfortn 

fiM'tnic the i«‘*ini*«nrc?ti1jur that be tlie attihener jufit aii< the pirtttre 

*how** it. The Me with 

t»> extend the suffrage ami to jtennit free {xilitical discussion. 
I rom ail aiiles went up the demand for “refonn.” 

The Revolution of February <1848^: the OverOirow 
Louis I%ilippe. — In Pari.s the demand for refonn was 
voi«**'d at a serii^s of Iwinquets held throughout the winter of 
1M7 1848 and attendwl largely by joumaUets, university 
><t\Klenls, and other middle-class “radicals.” Ctuiaoi’s prohi- 
bition of the last of this aeries of reform-banquets started 
rioting in the captal on February 22, 1848, not only amtHif 
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the would-be banqueters, but among the working clans. At 
first the rioters demanded merely the resignation of Guisot, 
but when royal trooj^s were sent against them they threw up 
barricades in the narrow, crooked streets and defied the 
King himself. The National Guard of Paris took sides with 
the rioters, and it was soon discovered that not even the 
royal trooi^s could ho dejx'nded ujx)n to fight for the King’s 
csiUse. Within three days I>ouis Philipiie lost everything. 
He alxlicated and fled to England. BourlK>n monarchy was 
ended in France. 

Proclamation of the Second French RepubliCy 1848. — The 

Revolution of February, 1848, was accomf)lishe<l liy the l)our- 
geoisie and working class of Paris. Many of the fonner 
would have l)een glad to retain the kingship, providetl it 
were made pundy nominal like the kingship in Knglfnd, and 
there was some talk of recognpiijg '^tjie infant grandson of 
Louis PhilipfH' as si)vereign. But the working class woidd 
not listen to such a [iroixisa!. They desircxl thoroughgoing 
democracy and th/‘y iasisted UfKin tin* estaldishment of 
a republic. So, in February, 1848, France for the second 
time l>eeamc a Repuldic, governed provisionally by a com- 
mittee representing lK>th workingm<‘n and liourgeoisie. 

French W(frkingm4H in the February Ret^^duiion, ~ The 
workingmen of Paris. M by the Sixdalist IjOUIs Blanc, de- 
manded that the Seermd French Republic should «lo for tlwdr 
class soiiif^thing similar to what the First French Republic* 
had done for the fx^as^intry. that is, make* them aettml owners 
of the factories and shops in wdiich they worked. As ste|)s 
in this direetion they induces! the Provisional Govenunent 
(of which Louis Blanc* was at first a mernlx^r) to promise that 
it would “provide lalior f<^r all citix^^ns’' and to decree the 
establishment of “‘national workshoiw'’- codpe^ratiw fac- 
tories sup|x>rted by the State and managed by the workers. 

French Bourgeautk in the February Rmdtdim. — On the 
other hand, the bourgeoisie of Paris contended that the French 

> See p. 458. 
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Republic should be democratic in politics only, and that it 
should not concern itself with radical social experiments. 
Accordingly, the representatives on the Provisional Govern- 
ment effectually blocked the project of “national workshops”; 
instead of carrj'ing out the scheme of Louis Blanc, they gave 
only temporary employment to the workingmen. It was 
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obvious by JutK*, 1H48, that a wide cleavage existed at Paris 
b(‘twe<'n the ixiurgixiis Kepulilieans and tliffi working class 
Socialists. 

Meanwhile the countr>’ at large had electsd by universal 
manhood suffrage an Assembly to draw up a ConsUtutknt 
lor the Republic, and the voice of France had been different 
from the voice of Paris. The peasants and the Ixiurgeois 
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of the provinces, who composed the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Assembly, were absolutely opposed to the demands 
of the Parisian workingmen. One of their first acts was to 
deprive the workingmen of public financial aasistan(*e. 

Conflict between Bourgeoisie and Workingmen: the 
**Jane Dajrs,” 1848. — The result was an insurnn'tion of the 
working class of Paris. The Assi'inbly intrustinl the com- 
mand of the national troo{>s to General (^avaigriae, a douglity 
Republican, wh<» put <lown the insurrection in June, 1848, 
•after three days of (les[><'rate and hl(K)dy fighting. 

Decline of tfo Second liepublic. — Tlie ‘*June Days'' of 
1848 sealed the doom of the SimhukI Knuicli Hc'public. The 
Assembly, it is true, pn'pare<l a Republican < on.stitution - 
providing for a Legislature* and a Pn‘si<ient, In^th to lx* 
elected by universal maniuKKi suffrage — but the working 
class would no longer sufijxm a Government which destroyetl 
the “national work>hoi)s" and killcii tlu* work(*rs, while the 
bulk of th(* iK'asantry and l)oun^«*oisie grew more cons<*rvative 
and more susjncious of Republican ‘ radicalism.'' 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte Elected Presidenti 1848. - - 
In the general election for Prf*sident of the French Republic*, 
in DeeenilH*r. 1848, (ieneral Tavaignac. th«* regular R<*puls 
liean candidate*, rec(*iv(Ml fewer than one and a half millioii 
vote's. The successful candidate, who received nearly five 
and a half million vtite.s, wns IVinee DhiIh XafK)hH>n 
Bonaparte. It was for a name that the large* majority of 
Fn*nchmeii vot<*d, a name which promiseHl “order” and 
“glory.” 

U>UIS XAPOLKOX BONACARTK EHTAHIJSHEH A OIlTATOIlHIiir 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Ixmin X'apolixm lionafuirte 
was the son of Louis Bonaparte, King of IloUand f 180(!hl810), 
and the nephew, therefore, of the gn*at X"a|ioteoii. Sine*' 
the death of Xa|K>l^*on’s son, the ‘‘King of Roine,” in 1832, 
he bad bef*n th#* Kmp(*ror's legieJ heir. Most of hii life hatl 
been spent in exile, in plots and inirigues. and in cultivation 
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of the '^Napolwnic I-^*gen(l’’ — the notion that the Emperor 
had lK?en overthrown l>y the Europc»an autoc^rata beeaiKstf he 
ha<I b(‘en a ehaiui)ion of democracy and a friend of oppressed 
nationalities. 

1 1 in PoUcicH as Prrmlcnl, J8/fS-lS5I, — Xow in Dfwraber, 
1K4H, Prince I^)ui« Xa[Kileon lionaparte, n*ealled from exile, 
U^^^ame tlie Pn^sident of 
the* Frencli Hepubiic. 

<1ev<*rly h<* us<*d his new 
office to incr«*auS4‘ his piM- 
sorud |K»[)iularily. Tlie 
anny e n t h u s i as t i call y 
stij)[Mirt<*<I him Issanse 
h<* refm*s4*ntcd the mili- 
tary tnalilion c»f his glori- 
ous uncle, riie |K‘asan* 
try and ls)urge<»isie su|> 
jKirlcd him l¥*cHUs<* he* 
protect ctl daw and 
ordt*r ** and 

c<*onoiiiic |actstM‘rity. The 
uorkingmen sup[H>rted 
liim iHM'ausi* he assunnl 
them with rmicli rhet<»ric 
that he wjis tla*ir fri<*nd. 
llie clerg;>* sU}>}Xirt<‘d him 
1 *^*<'ausc‘ he cliampioniHl 
religunis i*«lucation and 
siiit an exts*dil ionary force to n^store the Poped Then» 
wlu n the I^^gisiatun* |m»|Kis<Hl to revim^ tiu* ( 'onstitiition and 
to alndish universal manho<Hl sullragf^ the lVirH*e-Preaideiit 
^tep|x*fl forwartl as the faithful guaniian of denioeraey. 

//is Cmtp ISSL — Helving U|Km his ixrsonal {Kipiih 

litrity, upon the loyalty of the Army, and u|ian the cKanifile 

‘ The Pope hm! lied fitiin Uome tiecauiie i»f the Hevolatioti ef 1S48 in 
Paly, HiJe p. 
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T*r<*f*iaf*ni <4 lh«‘Ss^m4 Fienf b 
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of his uncle, Prince Louis Napoleon on December 2, 1851, 
executed a coup d’etat (a blow at the State). The Republican 
leaders were iuiprisoned or exiled; the Legislatun^ was dis- 
solved; and a new Constitution was proinulgatcHi. Like 
his uncle, he submitted his ('onstitution to |K>pular n'ferendum 
(plebiscite), and like his uncle he rcH'civeil an overwhelmingly 
favorable venliet from the country. 

He becmnei$ Effiptror Xapoleon III, !S52. — Henceforth, 
for almost twenty y<'ars, I^uis Na|K)l('ori was virtual dictator 
of France. At first he continued to Is^ar the title of “Pn^si- 
dent/’ but in November. 1852. he was authoriml by plebiscite 
to assume the title of **Napoleon HI. EmjxTor of the Fn'uch/* 
Just as the First French Republic ha<l Ixvn supplanted! in 1804 
by the Empire of Najxileon 1. the »SdH‘dmd Frduich Republic 
was transformed! in 1852 into the Einpin^ of NapoU»on III.* 

Napoleon III^s Dictatorship Ba^d on Popular Sever-* 
eignty. — Naj>oUHm III based his authority on the dod^trine of 
popular .sovendgnty. and from his time td) ourn Framv has 
never® alwindoned that tlcKdrine. Mor«M>ver. NafKdeon III 
preserved the fonn of universal nianluxxl suiTragCf estal>- 
lished l>y the Februarv' Revolution djf 1848, and from his 
time to ours France has always clurjg to that form of politi- 
ck democracy. 

Democracy and Personal Liberty Controlled tqr Napo- 
leon in. — Universal nianhdKxl suffrage, . as the Fitmeh 
jieo; le discoverdnl uiuler Na|H>ldH)n HI. does not of itself 
make a nation tnily dlemocratie. I'nder the ( onstitutk^n 
of 18;‘>2. universal manhdKxl suffrage w^as empUmHi only in 
the pl(*biscites and in the elections to the Legislature. And 
all elections were carefully iimnipuIatdMl by the Kinjx*r0r 
through his staff of ld>cal agents, who fmid the eledTtoral 

‘ Xapoleon Ikinapartc took the title of Xapolixm IIU’ becsaiisc 
he wished! to show therein that the Ilourfsin Ktaies who iwigndKl in France 
from 1^4 to IH4H Iwifl rsi right to reign, and that after the dsath d>f Naps- 
IscMi I, in 1821 . the rightful Emperor waa ** Napdteon 11 ** Napohm T* 
aon— *who liveti until 18,12. 
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expenses of candidates favorable to him, counted the votes, 
and made the returns. Ik^des, the Legislature had no 
power exciept to pass on laws proposed by the Emperor. 

Universal manh<K)d suffrage was merely a cloak for Xapo- 
Icon IIUs pc*rsorial dictatorship. He himself made peace 
and war, apfxiinte<l all officials, and determined public poll- 
cic‘s. .suppn‘Hsed newspajiers that opposed him. He 

(‘xiUnl or inifirisonnl [s^rsons who ansaihxl him. Though the 
French jx'Ople were now in tiieor\' fully sovereign, there was 
in practice hardly*, as much individual lilierty under the 
Eni|)cror as there hail Ixx^n under the rc^stored Bourbons 
fmm 1814 to 1H48. 

Domestic Policies of Napoleon m. — Xa|>oleon III sought 
to deal with domesti<’ and foreign problems as he imagined 
X^Hjioleon I would Imve dealt with them. In domestic affairs 
he aimed to cxmeiliate all classes, 

( 1 ) He profiiot<'N[i the material prospcTity of the bourgeoisie 
and the |>easiintry. While n^tricting lilierty in politics,, 
he broa<lefKHl it in i^conomics. He leHH<me<l govenimental 
interfenmev in industry; he made it easier to organiiKe com- 
mercial companies: he established a sy,stem of savings Imnks: 
lie gra^lually introdund from Knghuid the policy of free 
tra<le; and he slimulatiHl iKith industry and commerce by a 
MTies of n'lnarkable {niblic works. Harliors were improved, 
swainjis draim^h canals dug, roaiis n'jiaired, the network 
of French railways lirought to completion, and l*aris beauti- 
Ireci and adorned, iiri'at international <‘X|K)sitions ^worUFs 
fairs) held in Paris during his ndgii. <lisplaye<l the magniii- 
rence of the city and tlie growih of material comfort through- 
out the nation. 

(2) Napoleon III ahlcHl the working tinm by legidMeitiqS 

co^ifieraiive siKaeties, by repealing the pe^mA laws against 
trade-unions and strikers, and by sujiervidbg the private 
(companies w^hieh insuwd workingmen against cfeath and 
accidh^iit. He w^ fond of Ixjing called ‘*the <rf tlie 

workingmen,’'^ 
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(3) ,He conciliated the clcrg>' by confirming their hold upon 
French education, by maintaining troops at Home for the 
protection of the roj)o, and by supporting foreign missions 
of the Catholic Church. His wife, the Empress Eugenie, 
was piously attaelied to the Churcli, anil by her fn'quent 
and libt'ral charities she was recognized both a.s the champion 
of the clcrg.v anil lus the friend of tlie poor. 



A COURT BALI. IN THE TIME OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON HI 


Foreign Policies of Fanoleon HI. — Ii < ign affairs, 

Napoleon III was ambitious to undo the >> of the Con- 

gress of Vienna, which had registered, in his ■■ ind, the defeat 
of Napoleon I and the disgrace of France. , Te would regain 
for loanee her “natural boundaries” ; he would aid “op- 
pressed nationalities”; he would reestablish a French colonial 
empire. All these things he would achieve, if possible, 
through peaceful negotiations, for he was not the great 
soldier his uncle had been. Nevertheless he realized that 
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war might Ixi necefSBary for his foreign ambitions and useful 
for his domestic fame and popularity. Napoleon I had won 
glory in war, and so might Napoleon IIL 

Alliance with England and Hostility to Rwma , — ^ Napo- 
ieon III belie v(*d that the chief reason for his uncle’s overthrow 
had Ixrn the fier(*e hostility of England, and that if he him- 
s('lf were to undo the work of the ( ongress of X’ienna he must 
seek England’s support. With this end in view he joined 
England in 1854 in a war against Russia — the so-called 
Crimean H’or. The English (Government was fearful of 
Russian domination of the Turkish Empin% and the French 
Emperor posc^d as the protector of the Catholic CJhristiana 
in Turkey against the aggression of the Ruissian Orthodox 
(’hurch. Most of the fighting was done on the peninsula of 
the (Vimea (in southern RiLssia), and the outcome was 
favorable to the Alli<*s. In 1856 Napol<X)n had the satisfaction 
of presiding over a great international peace congress at 
Paris, which ended the Oimean War. By the war France 
humiliated Russia — a Power w Inch had inflicted a memor- 
al)le disaster on Najxileon I, By the same war France 
strengthened her tx)litical and military ties with England. 
These ties were further strengthened, in a commercial way, 
in 1860 by the conclusion o' the Colnkn Treaty, in accordance 
with which French gwds were imported fret4y into F^ngland 
and English manufacturers were to pay only a small tax on 
their imiwrtations into France. 

Intervention in Italy and Acquisition of Savoy and Xice, — 
In Italy Napoleon III early perceived an opiX)rtunity at 
once to regain for France her “natural boundary^ on the 
southeast and to aid an “oppressed nationality.’’ Italy at 
that time was divided into sejmrate States, several of which 
were owned or controlled by Austria. JTaking advantage of 
the enthusiasm of the Italian people for national unity and 
freedom, and taking advantage likewise of the ardent sym- 
pathy of many Frenchmen for Italy, he allied himself with 
Sardinia, the most important of the independent Italian 
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States, and in 1859 wont to war with Austria for the !il)eration 
of Italy. His armies won victories, but he did not do as much 
for the Italians as ho hail promised. He failed to emancipate 
Venice from Au-stria. However, he did help to drive the 
Austrians out of Milan, and he did consent in 1861 to the 
creation of the Kingdom of Italy/' embracing all the Italian 
States except Rome aniJ Venice As n'ward for his ser\n(t?s 
to an “oppressed nationality,’' he obtaiiaxl from the Italians 
in 1860 the city of Nice and the duchy of Savoy. Savoy and 
Nice, which had bei'n conquered by France in 1792 and torn 
from her in 1814, were thus regained by XatM^h'on III. Sincx* 
then, the "‘natura* lH>undary’* of the Aljw has lieen the south- 
eastern frontier of Frani'e. 

Interes! m Germany and Failure to Acquire Territory on the 
Rhine . — In (Jennany Nat>oIeon III thought he fx^rceivixl a 
similar opportunity to regain for Fmnire her “natural boun- 
daries" on the northeast. The Germaii jx^ople, |)rofoundly 
stirred by the spirt of nationality, divined to unify their 
countr>’ and to found a strong national State; l>ut Austria 
and the prinws of the smaller (lennan States (whom Austria 
controlled) blocked tlie jiopulnr di*sire. Napoleon himmdf 
sympathized with (hf* national aspirations in (lermany, as 
in Italy, and he would have l>een willing to ally himsidf with 
Pru.ssia, the strongest German State, in a w^ar of Geriuan 
lil)eration from Austria, if only Pruss a would reward him 
lilK»rally enough for his serviei*s. But Pnissia, under the 
guidancT of Bismarck, felt herself sufliciently strong to oust 
Austria and unify Germany without French aasistaiux* and 
without bril>es to Napoleon III. In faet, in 1866, in a sur- 
prisingly brief war (the Seven We<*ks’ War), l^nissia over- 
whelmed Austria and established a national Gemian Govern- 
ment under her owm leadership^ The Frtmch Emjieror then 
Prussia for "eompensat'on/' not tieeauae he bail 
actively assisted her, but b^ause be had main tamed neutral- 

‘ Thk subject m treated tn gnmter detail in Ohapter XVII, pp. 5<tt-W5 

* Thine events are deseribed in Chapter XVIIL 
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ity. He asked for the Prussian territory on the left bank of 
the Rhine. This being refuwMl, he requested Prussia to help 
him obtain Bavaria’s territory on the Rhine (the Palatinate), 
or to consent to French annexation of Belgium. In vain! 
Bismarck met each request of Napoleon III with a firm re- 
fusal. The Prussian minister would not allow the French 
Emr>eror to obtain even the small duchy of Luxemburg. Not 
(»ne inch of territory in the direction of the Rhine was added 
to France by Napoleon III. 

Colonial Policy of Napoleon HI. — In the meantime Na- 
lx)leon III was IalM>ring to rei^tablish a French colonial era- 
pin'. He eoin|)let«Hl the inquest of .Algeria, in northern 
.\frica, which had been iNgiin in 18.Ki. He acquired islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, notably New Caleilonia. He waged a 
brief war with China and .-M'dirtHl valuable commercial privi- 
leges for France in the Far Fiast. He obtaine<l a protecto- 
rate in southeastern Asia and laid the foundations for French 
liido-( 'hina. In 1H62 he dispatcher! to .America an army 
which occupierl Mexiro and set up an Austrian prince as 
piipiM't “emperor.” The Mexican enterprise, however, proved 
a drimal failure: the Mexicans ndielletl; the I'niUHl StaU*8 
pnit»'stcd and thn'atenetl war in defense of the Monroe I>oo- 
true, and in 1867 Napoleon III withdnwv his anny from 
America and the Mexicans killed his viceroy. 

tematioiul Isolation of France. — So long as Napo- 
leon 1 1 1 seemed successful in foreign war and foreign diplomacy, 
h(' wjis extolled in France ns a national hero, as a worthy heir 
to the first Napoleon. But abroarl his successes aroused 
enmity and fear. The Russians liated him iiecauae bs par- 
ticiimted in the Crimean War. The Austrians disliked him 
because he drove them from Milan. The Italians lost thair 
enthusiasm for him because he took Savoy and Nice from 
them and failed to expel Austria from Venice. The Germans 
feared his designs on the left bank of the Rhine. The Ainer- 
•eans resented his interference in Mexico. The Bkiglish came 
gradually to regard him as an unptinciiM and dangerous 




Th<* H^ulciing in y the which wnn htiilt in the reign of N'aj>olef»ti HI. 
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autocrat, who would stop at nothing to gain colonial and 
coiiunercial predominance for France and to enlarge the 
French Einfwre on the (ontinent of Europe* 1867 Napo- 
lcK>n III p()Sttc*s«eil no valid tsup|)ort outside of Francx*. He 
was com|iletely isolated. And this explains why he felt it 
netTssary to withdraw liis trcH>[>s from Mexico in 1867, and 
why in the same year he thought it inexjiedient to fight 
Prussia for the sake of winning conf|iH*sts on the Rhine. 

Growing French Opposition to Napoleon HI. — In measure 
as the foreign fortune's of XaiK>hK>n derlinetl, the French people 
at home Hhowani op|H)sition to his dictatorship. Ardent Catho* 
lies assailed his Italian pedicy. Patriotsof ever>" dc'seription 
and from every class felt tlu nisidves disgnicfxl and scandalised 
f>v his «>rrv faihm' iti Mexico and by his mes'k surrender to 
Prussian leatlership in t »ennany. Besidc's Savoy and Nice 
and a few unprofitable cedonu's, tlicn* was nothing to show for 
his two wars in Europe an<l numemus exp^nlitions overseas. 

Inasmuch as XaiHileon HE under the Constitution of 1852* 

< \c*rcis4Ml a %drtual dictatorship, the French [K*ople naturally 
blaiinxl liim iM'rsonally for fondgii failim's and rebuffs. If 
i!h* nation itsidf hail som«' say in jKdities, they argucxl, things 
would not g<» so bailly. By 18ti7 a ver>’ lai^* numlK'r of 
Frenchmen were demanding the c<\Hs^ition of governmental 
intcrferfuxx* with indivd<lual Hl>fTties and the refonnation of 
}Hilitieal institution.^ Many of the elerg\' and jx^asjintxy 
and some of the Isiurgc'oisie lM»gan anewv to advocxiti' the 
Mablishment of a liln'ral const it utional monarchy (modeled 
after England’s) under the mstoml BourlKUis. These oppo- 
nents of the Emjx'ror eom|x>seil the Lil>eral Monarchist 
Farty. At K^e same tirne^ some of the Iwurgeoisie and most, 
the working class revived the Republican traditions of 
and 1848 and cn^atecl an energt^tic Reptibliean Pwty. 
Napoleon Hi’s Concessions to Democracf and Libertyi 
1869. — Napoleon III, alaniMnl by the growing opposition of 
Feptiblicans and IJberal Monarchists, at length consented 
18(K) to a radical amendment of the Constitution of 1852. 
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iThe Emperor was no longer to control elections; ttie freedom 
of the press was guaranteed; and the Ministry was hence- 
forth to be responsible not to the Einfx*ror but to the I^egis- 
lature. The amended Constitution, though it failed to satisfy 
the Republicans and many of the Lil^ral Monarchists, was 
ratificil by plebiscite in May, 1870. 

Strained Relations between France and Prussia. — Hardly 
was Xapolwn s exjXTiment with political liberalism 
when France was plungcnl into another and most fateful war. 
Relations l)etwi'en France and Pru.ssia had growing 

sU'adily moie straincni, and now in 1870 they n»ached the 
breaking-ixiint. Bismarck, the I^issian minister, had set his 
heart upon drawing tlie small independent South (German 
States int4) union with Prussia and cremating thereby a strong 
national (Jerman State, but he kne%%' that Napolc'on III would 
never willingly c^onsemt to such' a plan without territorial 
compensation for France. Bismarck, accordingly, plottinj 
war against France. Napoleon, on his side, recognised that 
the French people were disgiistc*d with his past failures in 
Germany and that they would not ioh‘rate another rebuff 
from Prussia. If he hope<l to remain EmpcTor of the Fn*neh 
and bc*cjueath his crow n to his son, he must aea^pt the chal- 
lenge whenever Bismarck chose to throw' it dowm. 

The Hohemollern Candidacy far the Throne of Spain, - 
In 1870 Bismarck angennl the Fnmch jxople by p«'r»ua<ling 
a princely cousin of the HohenzollcTn King of Pruaaia to 
l>ecoine a candidate for the vacant throne of Spain. Napo- 
leon III succi^chIinI in negotiating the withdraw'aJ of this 
candidacy, but w’hen, egged on by [opular opinion in Francty 
he demanded formal assurance from the Prusaiaf] King that 
no niemlxT of the HohenTOllem family should ever lieeoine 
ruler of Spain, he was met with a finn refusal.* Here wa^ 
another rebuff. It was the last straw. 

* A telegram ermtaming news of Uie French amliasMidor's inlenricw 
with the Pni*wiian King was altered by Rimnarek in «udt s sray as to »iak<’ 
the French people believe their representain^ liad hmm Irssisd verv 
surily, if not insultingly. 
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The Fnoico-Pniseian W«r, 1870-1871. — In July. 1870, 
the Frendi Ix^gislature, upon the reccmunendation of the 
Emperor, declared war againat Prussia. To the chagrin of 
Na|»oleon and the delight of Bisnmrck, the South (ieriuan 
Statcw, Ix'lieving that Prustua was maliciously attacked, 
promptly t4»ok her part. All (i(>muiny was in arms against 
F ranc<‘, and France was without allies. 

French Defeat at Sedan and Surrender of Napoleon III. — 
The War of 1870 exiiosed the real rottenness of the French 
Fjmpire. The French soldiers, although they displayed 
noiiderfiil eourag«* and dash, w«‘re l*a<lly led and bop»?le8sly 
(>utnuinlM‘n‘d; they lacke<l organization, plans, and supplies. 
Within six wivks of the de<'laration of hostilities, Fn?nch 
tield-forces vv«Te driven from the Rhine and the main French 
army, nixler Napoleon 111 and Mandial MacMahon, was 
.siirroumliHl at Setlan, defeatetl, and compelled to sumnder. 

Proclamation of the Third French Ri^bliCf lETO. — When 
11(1 S«-ptemU‘r 4, 1870. it U*came generally known in Paris that 
Na|K»leon III was a prisoner of the (ienuane, a self-apix>inted 
group of Ih'publicaiui prodaime*! at the dty hall the depo- 
sition «(f the Ik>napart«<s and the estahlishment of the Third 
Kepuhlic. I ntU fieace could Is* n'stoml and a jtennaneot 

< onstitution «levise<l for the Kepuhlic. tiictatorial |>owcr was 
issumcd hy a provisional ‘(lovcnuncnt of National IMcase.” 

TUB TillKU JlKftrni.U' IS HORN AND LlVf^S 

Patriotic Efforts of Gambetta. -- The most ransptcuous 
iiieinlH'r of the “( tovernment of National Ih'fense'' was Ix^on 

< iiiinis-tta, a young lawyer, who jiosw'sstHl an unusual com- 
liiiiatioii of fierscmal qualities — a burning |tatrioti«u, a 
Miiccre attai’hineni to deinocracj* anil n'puhlicanuon, a gift 
"1 eloquence, and a genius for organisatioD. When the 
' 'ennans penetrated into France and laid siege to Phris, he 
hi'camc the soul of national defense and tiatioi|al patiiotism. 
1 aping from the capital in a baUoon, he aroua^ the oountiy 
'<• renewed endeavora. For five months he |H^l(H)|red the 
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hopeless war, displaying the greatest energy and skill in 
bringing anny after array of raw recruits against the well- 
drilled Germans. It was Gambetta who prevented French 
disaster from becoming disgrace. 

Peace with Germany: Cession of Alsace-Lorraine, 1871. — 
In spite of Gambetta’s tirele.ss efforts, Faris was star\'ed out 
and obh'ged to surrender early in 1S71. A National Arsciu- 
bly met at \ersailles and ratiherl the humiliating Treaty of 



Frankfort, in accordance with 
which Framn* wjus coinfwlled to 
ctnle .\lsace-lx)rraine (includ- 
ing the citic'.s of Metz anil 
Strashfuirg) to the newly 
cn‘ated Gennan Kinpin* and 
to jMiy an indemnity of five 
hHlion franc.s. 

The National Assembly, 
1871-1876. — It wa-s the ta.sk 
of the National .(Vs«*mbly, 
elected after the overthniw 
of Na|K>lts)n III and the sur- 
reniliT of Paris, to make piwe 


and likewisif to determine the pennanent form of goveriunent 


for France. The Republic, it will Ik? rememljcred, had been 


proclaimed at Paris in Hepteraljcr, 1870, and the majority 
of the population of Paris were anxious that the Assembly 


should draft a Republican Constitution. On the other 
hand, the bulk of the peasantry had chosen Liberal Mon- 


archLsts a.*t their representatives, Vnd these constituted a larRP. 
majority of the National Assembly: they had no desire to maki 


France pernumently a Republic. 

SupjrrcKitum of the Pans Cammimr, 1871. — Under the 
circumstarKi-!^, the Republicans and HodaUsta Paris formnl 
a revolutionary government of their own — the so-called 
Commune of Paris — which defied the Natioi^. Asspably at 
Versailles. The Assembly then turned the Wtional army 
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against Paris. After two months’ fighting the Commune 
n^i^suppressed and the authorit}' of the National Assembly 
wa-s reestablished throughout France. Thousands of Pari- 
sian workingmen were ruthlessly killed by the forces of 
•‘onlor and security.” The working class was cowed; the 
|X‘a.santry and l>ourgc‘oisic were triumphant. Paris was no 
longer tf* lx* feared. 

Monarchists I’nahle to Affree upon a King. — With a 
majority of Monarchists seated in the National Assembly 
pnd with radical r«‘publicani.sm siippmssed in Paris, the 
'I'hird French Hepultlic promiml to lx* more short-lived than 
the Finst Republic (17fl2-180l)or the .S<-cond Republic (1848- 
What really savetl the Third Republic was a division 
among the Monarchists; some of them ilesiitMl to restore 
the »'lder line of the Rourlxins in the jx*rson of the grandson 
of Charles X; others pn*ferre«l to restore the younger line 
of the Rourlxins in the ]x*rson of the grandson of Ixiuis Phi- 
lipix*; only a handful favon*il the n*storaiion of tlie 
Ronapart<*s. At one time it seeimxl as though the Monarch- 
ists might agree on the grandson of Charles X, but this 
Bourlxin pn-tender lost his opixirtunity by refusing to su|>- 
IHirt the principles and accept the flag of the Revolution*. 
France had traveled far .since 1789, and not even the 
Monarchists would now ('onaeiit to a restoration of divine- 
right absolute monarchy. They were determined that 
France should be democratic, though preferably under a 
constitutional king. 

Rrpuhhcan Vonshtutim AddpUd, tS75. — Unable to obtain 
die right sort of King, theljberal Monarchists, after pro- 
debates and delays, at last eobfierated with the Repub- 
li'-in minority in voting a Constitution for the Third Repub- 
lic (1875). Supreme power was vestetl in a parliament of 
’"o ('hambers — a Beaate« elected by indirect eleotioii, and 
•'( f 'hamlier of Deputies, elected bv universal manhood suf- 
frugo. I,aws were to be executed and all appilblments made 
hv :t Ministry responsible to the parliament- At the head 
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Of the State was to be a President, elected by the parliament for 
seven years and intrusted with much the same honorary 
and ornamental functions as those' fierformed by the King 
of England. Thr Lifcx'ral ^Monarchists iiuagin<*d it would 
li>e easy for them, when they should find a suitable candidate, 
to change the title of ‘‘President'' to ‘‘King" and make the 
offict' henMiitary. The Republicans hofxnl tliat with the 
laps4' of time they themsedves would <lominate the parliament 
and prevent the realization of the Monarchists' plan. 

The Third Republic becomes “Republican.” - As th<! 
event proved, the hop<^ of the Rejnddicans was fulfdled. 
In the fii*st elections under the new f \>nstitutioi> they si*eured 
a majority in the ChamlxT of Ih'puties: shortly aftenvanb 
they secured a majority in the Sc'imte; ftnd in 1H79 they 
elected a Republican as President.* Iri 1880 the S4‘at of 
government was transf<*nt>d from \'tTs.aiU(*s to Paris, The 
fourti'cnth of July --the anniversary of the fall of the Bas- 
tille^ and the day dear to Fn'Tich Revolutionaries -was 
formally i)roclaimed the national holi«iay. From that time 
to the prt'sent, Ref)ul>licans have contndhsl th(» |>oIitical 
life of France, loth nationally and hsally, while thr* mimlxT 
of ^Monarchists has steadily dwindled. 

Triumph of the Principles of 1 7 SfK ~ V udvr the Third 
Republic, the principles of the R<*volution of 1789 finally 
triumphcHl. Popular scjvereignty and universal manhcMxl 
suffrage were not only affinnefl in thf*ory but iTiidered ef- 
fective in practice. Individual lil>ertieK, .such m fn*edom of 
raf'f'ting, freisjom of tin' press, and giniera! frei'flom of msocna- 
tion, were 8upfKjrt<*d by sjKTifie k'gislation. Harsh pro- 
visions of the Code NaiK>ltk)n w*ere m>ftemHl. Napoleons 

* llie first two Pr<«idftfitn of the lliird French Hepubhc were elected 
BB Monarchists by the Monarchist niajfirity «if the National Assembly: 
Adolphe l\iem (lH7Mg751) and Mamhal MacMation (18734879). The 
first Republican who hekl the office of Rnmident was Jules Gi^vy (1879- 
1887). 

* 8ec p. 305. 
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Concordat with the Pope, which had regulated relations 
lK?tween France and the C'atholic Church sincse 1801, waa 
annulIcHi in 1905; henceforth, the Cliurch waa 'separated from 
the* Stat<* and tlie clerg^v were deprived of goveminentid 
Hiilariea. An fdalKirate system of free StatiMlirected educa- 
tion was wc»rke<l out and apfiliiHl; it was the completion of 
IIh^ educati<*iial reforms Ix^gim hy the Ilevolution and de- 
velo[K»d l»y XajK»leon L 

Domestic Achievements of the Third Republic. — The 

Frt»n(*h ItevohitiuiK as we U^arned in an earlier chapter, 
ronferred its elu(‘f (‘conomic and Mx ial lieiiefits on the bour- 
gernsie and tla* jM-asiintry. Th<\M‘ were the elaife^s which 
rm>st loyally su|>[M)rtiHl the Third Kc*puhli<* and winch in 
torn reeeivetl tla‘ most liln'ral favors from the Rc^publicaii 
( iovenma^nl. ^hiuy jaililic works were* undertaken; new' roads, 
new canals, and new* railways were built: !iarU>rs were deep- 
ened; waste land was improvetl. A siK»cial miniKir>' of agri- 
enlturc was enateil. lairge tinaneial gmuts (lK>untk?») 
were made to em'ourage the imRluction of French agrieultural 
stapl<*s, such m grain, wiius and silk. Fanners were author- 
i/.e<l to form mcitu rative scM’ietk^s for c*oll(Ttive buying and 
‘^elling^ and mutual loan l*anks were established to amist the 
IM'asiints. To protect alike the fanner and the manufacturer 
against foreign cH»ni|Rdition, Fnince uiuler the Third Rejwilv 
lie al>andone<} the iK»licy of fnx* trade and set up a system of 
liigh tariffs. The ^alue of the agricultural output of the 
eouniry almost iloubUnl Udwwn 1870 atnl 1914, while the 
numlx^r of factory machim^ triphxl. 

The Labitr PrMem. - The working class grew’ in numbers 
'vith the growth of French imlustry, but for the working 
f lass the Tliiid Republic was solicitous than for the bour- 

oisie and pleasant Some lalR>r legislatioti wm enacted: 
1‘ours of cm plo>m)ent were restricte<i; child-labor wa» pro- 
'sihite<l; employers were obligeil to compimsate their em- 
plnyces for accidents; and workingmen were insured agatisrt 
^Id age. But the working class was not satisfied. Mon 
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and more it turned to Socialism. More and more it relied 
not upon the Government but ui)on strikes and other trade- 
union activities to increase wages^ to shorten hours of labor, 
and to improve general working conditions. By 1914 the 
French trade-unions had a membership of two millions, and 
the Socialist Party jx)lled one ami a quarter million votes. 
The Socialists and Trade-Unionists in France accepted the 
principles of the Fr(‘nch Revolution and the n^sulting fKjlicies 
of the Third Republic, so far as thes<" went ; they wishe<i, how- 
ever, to compel the Third Republic to go farther and to apply 
the principles of the French Revolution to comphde economic 
equality. 

Natimalism, Militarism, and Education, — National |)a- 
trotism remained under the Third Republic, as it had lx»en 
since the Revolution, a distinguishing badge of most French- 
men. In fact, the defeat which France suffered at the hands 
of Gennany (1 870-1 871) intens’fied French patriotism. 
Throughout the period from 1871 to 1914 there was the 
popular hope and Mief that the time would come when 
France should have her revenge on Germany and recover the 
lost provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. It was in part for the 
purpose of preparing France for the future day of reckoning 
that in the early days of the Republics the French anny was 
completely reorganized, comjnilsory military service wat 
introduced, and vast sums of money were sf)ent on fortifica- 
tions and military supplies. It was in part for the same 
purpose that public schools were e.stablished an<l elementary 
education made compulsory. Both the State schools and 
the national army contributed potently to the stimulation 
of patriotism among the generation of Frenchmen that grew 
up between 1871 and 1914, 

Foreign Policy of the Third Republic. — The foreign 
policy of the Third Republic was determined chiefly by the 
national antagonism to Germany. Any Power which op- 
posed Germany was a potential friend of France. When, 
about 1890, a cleavage appeared between Germany and 
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Russia, the democratic statesmen of the Third FrencJi Repulv 
lie did not hesitate to conclude a close alliance with the auto- 
cratic Tsar; and when, in HMM, rivalry' developed between 
Germany and England, France negotiated a friendly under- 
standing (Entente) with her old-time commercial and colonial 
rival. Napoleon I would have turned over in hi.s grave 
if he had known that a hundred years after his alxli- 
cation France was the coinpanion-in-anns of Russia and 
England ! 

Colonial Successes of the Third Republic.' - In nH .stablish- 
ing a colonial empire, the Third French Republic was far 
more successful than either Na[Kd(H)n I or Najxdeon III. 
In Asia, French Indo-China was enlarged. In the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, additional islands were obtained, including 
the very large island of Madagascar. In Africa, French 
rule was extended southward from' Algeria across the arid 
Sahara and the fertile Siulan as far as the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Oongo River, and ixotectorates were established 
in Tunis and Alorocco. By 1914 Fnmce ix)s.s('SS([m 1 a colonial 
^empire which in area, [X)i)ulati(>n, and wealth ranked second 
only to the British Empire. The colonial succi'ss of the 
Third Republic was some consolation to the French ix^ople 
for their loss of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. 

Dangers to the Third Republic. — For many years the 
Third Republic faced two domestic dangers. One was the 
danger of a Monarchist revival, and the other was the danger 
of a military dictalorship. The Alonarchists, m we have 
seen, lost control of the Government of the Republic in 
1879, but they continued thereafter to work for its over- 
throw and for the restoration of the Bourlx>ns. They drew 
their support chiefly from the clergy and from the families 
of the nobility. The former, provoked by the educational 
and other anti-Catholic measures of the Republicans, exerted 
their influence to attract ardent Catholics to the Monarchist 
Party. 

^ More details are pven in Chapters XXIl and XXIII. 
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Conflict with the Catholic Church. — The more strenuous 
was the opposition of Catholics to the Republic, the more 
drastic were the measures of the Government against the 
Church. In 1802 the Po|)e urgcnl the French Catholics to 
l)rcak their alliance with monarchy and to support the Re- 
public loyally, but only a minority acted upon the Pop(‘’s 
advic<‘. It was with the puriKwe of destrojdng French 
Monarchi.sin in its main stronghold, that the Republicans 
early in the twentieth century expelled Catholic monks 
and nuns from France. r«‘stricted Catholic schools, confis- 
cated the pro|)erty of the Church, and s»*paraterl the Church 
fntm the .State. The danger of a Monarchist revival was 
thercl)y h*.«,'<eiH‘d, but only by means of legislation which 
interfered s«‘riously with religious freedom. 

Ft or of .Miliitiry DirUitornhip. —• The Republicnn.s were 
fearful not only of a Ik»url)on n'storation through the influ- 
ence «»f the Catholic Church but also of the establishment 
of a military dictatorship through the influence of the Army, 
'riiey n'calhsl 1k»w. with the aid of the Army, the First French 
Republic had Is-en overturne<l by General Bonaparte and the 
S<>con<l French Republic by Prince Ix)uis Napoleon. Yet. 
they tlH'mselvcs wen- intent upon maintaining an Amjy for 
the future “war of revenge” against Gcnnany, an Army 
larger tlian that contndled by either of the Bonaparte.s. 
\\'a.s there not a .siTious <langer that their Army might be 
used by some jiopular and aml>itious general to overthrow 
tlie Thiril Republic? 

(ienernl lioulatigrr. — Twice in the historj' of the Third 
Republic, such a dange.*- Hcemed close at hand. First, in the 
1880’.s, a certain General Boulanger bragged so eloquently 
!il)out what he would do to the Germans that a multitude of 
patriots (especially the hlonarchists) applauded lum as the 
man of the hour. In reality, however, Boulanger did not 
have the courage to attempt a coup d'itat; the Republicans 
united against him; he was accused of hi|dl treason and 
tM 
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The Dreyf us Case, — St'condly, in the 1890*s, certain officers 
of the Army bandcHi together to prt'vent justice l)eing done to 
a Jewish fellow offictT — a certain Captain Drt'yfus — who 
had been eonvicteil by court-martial of selling military 
secrets to (he (lermans. When prominent Republicans de- 

fendcnl I)n\vfus, maintain- 
ing that h(* had not had a 
fair trial, they werc^ ac- 
eus4Hl by extnune patriots 
tesjxcially t he Monarch- 
ists) of shielding a Jew 
and undermining the dis- 
ci filine of the Anny. On 
(his pfitriotie issue, the 
anti-Republieans gai ned 
wid<» fKipular supjxirt. If 
any nuHlary annnmnder 
at that time Inul ventured 
a coup d'iioL he might 
have suct'ceded. But 
event uall>' t he HepulJi- 
cans and So<*ialists got 
t4>gethf»r; the innoanice 
of Dreyfus was {uovetl; 
th(‘re was a n‘Vulsion of 
popular heeling; and the offending anny officers wen* 
disgraced. 

Rcpublicanizing the Army,- After the Boulanger episode 
and the Dn yfus cas(', the (Jovernment tfsik can* to apiK)int 
only gfXMl and loyal Republicans to iin[M>rtant |K>sitions in 
the Anny. It was excellent prcmf of the stability of the 
Third French Republic that the (Jn^at War of 1914-1910 
was carrifxl to a successful conclusion without further dangiT 
of military dictatorship. 

Promoting Better Relationg with the Church. — During 
the Great War, also, all the Catholics of France rallied to 
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the support of the Republican Government. The result was 
a lessening of the tension l>etween State and Church. France 
n^sumed diplomatic relations with the Pope and ceased to 
enact anli-Catholic legislation. On the other hand, the 
l>ulk of th(* Fit'nch Catholics ceased to oppose the Republic. 

The Third Fnmch Republic was firmly established, and 
th(‘ princi|)l(^s of the Ib'volution were at last triumphant in 
Fra ne'e. 


QUESnONS FOR REVIEW 

1 In what pr<*^nt-<!ay Fninc«» the heir to traditioiMi 

hy the autf»erHtie FniiK-t* that exwtiNi l^efore 17^? Ic the 
tnulitiona of the Fn^ich Ili*volution? To the tni4iition.H of Xafwleon? 

.V Ihsfw riU* tht* HfK'ial ehwwi*?* in Fmnre. How <lo they tlififer, if at all, 
from the rorre!if*«m<hrig in FnichiiiU? In the Fnilt^d BtaU«? 

Why lifo? exiniorilmarily iinfiortant in French jioliticai? 

I’fifH lilwiiy?^ ha<i a nnnmunditig mfliientv or hiis it soinetinu* lieen 
ov< Trulc»<l hv the nr!«t France? 

I. Who were the laiit thm* liourlMin rnonarrhs of Francjc? Under 
wh U fonuB oCfCHcninicnt did they reign” 

5. nifinifwi the Kevolution of lv|H at Farw«, explatiung ita causes and 

r>. \\ lief| wru» the Fiwt French Iie|mblir t>n>clatmed and how* long 
hd it \\ hen wan the Second French liepublic proclatcned and how 

did it hiat? 

7, IhiHcntw the “June Da) s’* of |H4H. 

s. Who was Dmts Xat>okirm !kma|mrie? How* did he lieeoiiie 
l*n*«ident of France? How* did he laxsoine Hinfieror Napoleon III? Was 
there* ever a Xapdeon II? 

Ih On what f>oliiical lheor>' was the Second Empire based? What 
WJI.H it in practice? 

I d. Explain the domostic fiolickw of Xapolwm III. The fomign poiidns. 

I I State the ciiuiic»i and results of the Crimean War. Of the Franco* 
AuHtrian War, 

FJ Why did Napoleon III interfere in Mexican aflfaiiaT Why did he 

fair' 

Explain the imusait and results of the war between France and 
I’niwiii in 1870 dH7L 

D VVhen and under what eireumstancea was the Third French Be* 
P'ihhc created? How long did it last? 

Who was Gamlietia, and why is he regarded aa a fiatbnal hero? 
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16. When did France lose Alsatx^Lorniine? When did she regain it? 

17. What were the chief provisions of the Constitution of the Third 
French Republic? Was it drafted by Rei)ublicans? Was it democratic? 
Compare it with our own coiistitution. 

18. When and how did the Third Fmjch Rei>ublic l>ecoine “republi- 
can”? 

J9. What sfiecifio facts in the history of the 7'hird Repufilic show (he 
final triumph of the principles of the Frtmch Hcvi»lution? 

20. What have the chief achievemiuit.s of the Third Uei)ublie 

in donM*stic affairs? What .s^>cial rlass<*s have liemditi'd iiaxst? What 
has Ix^ui done for the workingmen? 

21. In what ways di<l the Tliinl Republic maintain the f>n'5tige <»f 
France as a (Irt'at Power? 

22. Who was Boulanger? In what way did his cans»r cuidangt'r the 
Republic? 

23. Explain the Drfn'fus case and its effect on [Politics. 

24. What were the relations l>etw’een (duirch and State under the 
Third Republic? 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ITALY BECOMES A I)EM(X RATIC NATION 
(1848-1914) 

ITALIANS STHIVK FOH VNION AND LIBEHTV 

Disunion in Italy in 1848. - - Ital\' at the iK’^ginning of 1848 
was neitlier unit<Hl nor iiuleixMitlent. Th<* rirhi'st and most 
fMipulous n^gioii. inrUuling Milan < Ixnnlmrdyj, Venice (Vene- 
liaK Trent, an<l Trieste, was |>art of the Austrian Empire and 
was govcTiHMl hy (lerman offieialH dbjMiti-luHl from Vienna. 
S»uth of this Austrian tenitor\% in wntml Italy, lay three 
^K‘lty tluehii*8 (Ioanna. M<Hlc^na, and Tumrany), mled by 
relatives of the Hal^sliurg EnijM'ror of Austria; and there alse 
\veit‘ the States of tlie (luireli (Koine, Bologna, ete,), aihnin- 
i>terrxi by the Po}m\ Soutliern Italy, ineUiding Na{>lt?s and 
the island of Sieily, constitiitiHl the Kingdom of the Two 
8i<nlies. dirt'ctcHl iiv a BourlK>n king and defendeil at critiesd 
niomeiits by Austrian tro<i|iH. Only one State in all Italy 
was absedutely iiuieixuident of femngn contml, and that wm 
the Kingdom of Sanhnia, wdiieh embraiNHl the north wt^stern 
conifT of the iiiainiaiid ((lenoa and PitHlinont) in addition 
to (he tslaiid of Sartlinia, 

Autocracy in Italy. — Momiver, Italy was not democratic 
at the bc^gtnning of 1848, Neither a written t^onstitution 
nor fKipuIar imrticipation in goviTument existixl in any of tJhi^ 
^< ven States into which the jNminsula was divideil. Autoc- 
nuy houriahei! in all of them. 

Popular Desfra for Union and Liberty. — Not all the ItaL 
hm people took kindly to autocracy and oatiouat disunioii. 
'•'he peaciantryi who eonipiimi the large loajarity of tibe 
I copulation, were perhaps least influenced by the democratic 
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doctrines of the Fn'iich Revolution; but even the peasantry 
objected to the attempts of the Austrians and of the petty 
princes to undo the stx-ial reforms of Xa|)oloon I, and they 
objected likewLse to the heavj- taxation laid ujk)!! them for 
the maintenance of foreign dominatiorj. The bourgeoisie 
went farther; they were thoroughly imbiKHl with the Revo- 
iutionaiy doctrines of popula*- sovereignty, constitutional 
government, and national patriotism. In Turin, Milan, 
Venice, and other Italian towns in which they wen* numerous 
and influential, they carri«Hl on an agitation against autmv 

raey and in favor of 
national unity. The 
working class, which the 
Industrial Revolution 
was just lieginning to 
bring into pnaninence in 
the cities of northeni 
Italy, made common 
oau.s<‘ with the Ixturgeoi- 
sie. Even some of the 
nobility and clergy juIvo- 
cat***! (Kilitical refonn and 
national indcpendenct*. 

Popular Leaders. 
Prior to 1 848 thrt'c I talians 
IumI particularly aroustsl 
the national m'nlinient of 
their fellow countr>'men. 
(1) Jotteph Mazzini 
(18(tV-1872), a native of 
(lenoa and the son of a 
university profc*s«or, pit'achcd inceKsantly by woni and fK'n 
iite doctrine of “nationality," With elotpjcnce and passion 
he told his eountiyunen that they must, make iiatrioiism their 
rdigion and have unboundcHr] faith in the destiny and future 
greatness of Italy. Compelled to spend mewt of his life i« 
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fxilo, he organised a society, known as Young Italy,” for the 
purpose of '‘liberating the country from foreign and domestic 
tyranny and unifying it under a Republican form of govem- 
inent.” Maszini was not very practical, but his zeal and 
sinccTity awakened a patriotic anJor in Ital^' and created a 
It(*publican Party among the youth of the land. 

(2) Joaeph GaHMdi (1807-1882), a native of Xioe, ran away 
fnmi lionie to escafK* fx*ing e<lucat<*<i for the priesthood, and 
IwH-aine a sailor and adv<‘ntun‘r. Hf* joinc^l Mazzini s “Young 
Italy” and wjis <*oiult*ninf^l tii death for participating in an 
unsiuwHsful relK'Ifion against th«* King of Sanlini;*. Escap- 
ing. he tl(*d to Sooth Anu*rica, when^ he enlisted in an “Italian 
l.egion” and f(»r fourltHMi y<‘ars fought continuously and val- 
iantly for the frf^t^^hiiii of the Spanish colonies. In a red 
>hirt and a slouch hat hi sjKH*dily IwH'arne a romantic hero, 
(iaril>nldi addial to Mazzini's wordy enthusiasm his own 
exanijde of brav<‘ anti striking tlt'Ctls. 

(3) Vincent Gidhrrii <1801-1852), a ('alholic priest, was 
*dso a Hubjet't of th<* King of Sardinia and sjwsnt many years 
in exilt*. Ht* \vrot<* a HTies of philosophical works that a|v 
(Muletl iKHvtTfulty to t!a‘ uji}M'r classics and esj^Tially to 
patriotic nunulsTs of tin* clergA*. riilike Mazzini and (lari- 
haldi. he disap|iro'.axl of fom^ and violence as unmans of aehiev- 
i^ig national unity, and. though he lielievinl in deimKracy, 
h‘‘ was not a Republican, (tiols^rti urgt^l the Pojk" to put 
iiiniMlf at the hea4l of the lil>erul and [mtriotie movement/ 
and to ftinn a ronfiHleration of Italian princi^s. 

Pnf>e Fins IX, - I^ius IX* who had eleetcxi Pojie in 
IMh, for a time bade fair to r(‘aliz<* the drtmm of Gioberfci. 
lb* tiMik this Italian priest into las confidenc*e; he introduced 
r 'forms in the government of the iVpa! Statas; he championed 
the cause of imtionality. 

The Revolutloiiajy Movement of 1848 in Italy. — By 1848 
public opinion in Italy was preimred for ex|^ertmenls with 
< <ui8tituiional government and national unity. Early in tim 
> ^ ar popular demonstraiionB and riota ccan|idlt3d the four 
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principal Italian rulers to grant written constitutions — the 
King of the Two Sicilies, the King of Sardinia, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and the Pope. All these rulers pnnnisf*d 
to respec^feidividual liberties and to make no laws and levy 

no taxc*s without the 
cons<‘nt of elecUnl jmr- 
liaments. The new 
fMirliaiiu'nts, however, 
wen' not ih»nuK»nitic 
bodies; they were 
electCMl, not !>y tmiver- 
sal rnanljoo«l suffrage, 
but by the Upper 
( lassies, tlje lM»urg(*oisie, 
and the rnon* pnksjxTOUs 
farmers; tlie working 
class and the jx)orer 
peasants were still 
rigidly excluded from 
politics. In other 
words, the fmnclusc' in 
the Italian Statics in 
was siinilar to the 
franchise* in France* un- 
dcT Louis PhilipiK* or 
in England after the 
Keform Bill of 1832. If was not deiiKK*ratic, but it was a 
great iwlvance over autoeracy. 

Salional Itnolt agaiuM AuMria. — \h the year 1848 pro- 
greawl. rioting mx-urreil in the Austrian provina**# of Italy. 
Whi*n the whole Austrian Empire rcH^knl with revolution 
and Metternich wm driven fnim Vienna, the Italians iti 
^mlmrdy and \'(metia thought the time had come for throw- 
ing off the for<'ig!i yoke. Thc^Popc? sent troops to aid them. 
The King of the Two Bictlit!^ and the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany did likewise, ^fasrini came back to infuie patriotic 
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ardor into the brcaalB of the national volunteers. Garibaldi 
n^turned from South America and UhJ hia retl-shirted ‘^liegion’* 
into batth* with the hated Austrians. And to cap the cUmax, 
King (luirle.H AlInTt of Sardinia formally dwlared WQX against 
Austria and assuiiKHl tlie militarj- leadership of the Italians. 
It l<Kik(Hl m thf)tigh Italy would imuKHliately lx‘ fm*d and 
unified and revolutionia:**d. 

King ( diaries Alls*rt, however, wLt neithi*r a great states- 
man nor an energetic geneml. He did little t<i allay tlie 
f<*ars and jealousies of the other Italian priiut's, and at the 
hamls of (h«* Austrians he suffered htnere reverse's. Ke 
vtM*civ<‘d only half-hearted su[>jK)rt from Mazzini’s toikevers, 
who fean*<l lest the tiiiimph of tln^ Sardinian King should 
weaken the Kepuhliean Party, and he was desert < hJ by Pojx* 
Pius IX, who feare<l lest (he ( hundi shoukl los<‘ influence 
with other mifiojis if he himstdf were tw mueii </ an Italian 
jiatriot. 

la fact, at the close* of 1H48, the Pojm\ outragexl by {Kipulat 
demonstrations at Home*, abandoned his nMf» as an a^ivoeate 
e f constitutional government mid national unity, and took 
refuge' with the King e»f the T%vo Sicilies, Mazzini prtnnptly 
set up a He[)ul>lie at Home, but hm nnlical rule antagonized 
ui tuy Italian jiatrif)(s and hidjXHl to iwinilyzi* national d<*feii»e. 
Finally, in 1849, (lie Austriniis won a dwsive victor}' at 
Xuvara over the King of Sartiinia. (dmrK*s AUK*r( alxlicate<i 
in favor of his son, \ ictor Kiitmamiel II: ami Sanlinia made 
|)ea<*e with Austria, pmmising to withdmw from I^anlmnly, 

lialinn Failure to Serure LiUrty and ( unm. — The Battle 
of Novara enahled the Austrians to n*st4in* their autocratk 
sway over their Italian provina^s and jiennitled tbe Grand 
I hike of Tmw'aiiy aiul tlie King of the Two Sicilies to revoke 
the (dmstitutioiiB which they had gnint^nl in the previous 
year. At the same time, Prince Napolaon Boiiapaite, 
in order to currj^ favor with t'atholies in fVance^ sent to 
Koine a Fnmdi military force which overtlirew MaasinPs 
K* oublic and reinstaUHi Popis Pius IX. Ontto more Italy 
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was divided into separate States, dominated by foreigners 
and ruled by autocrats. The Revolution of 1848 seemed a 
dismal failure. 

Lmtifig Reindts of Ra^ohdion of IS 4 S. — Yet the Revolution 
of 1848 contribiite<I indirectly to the Italian cause in four 
ways: (1) it enonnously quickened popular enthusiasm for 
national unity and constitutional government; (2) it proved 
that the Pofx? could not be defx'ndetl u|K)n to assume {>atriotic 
leatlei*ship; (3) it proved that Mazzini and the Republicans 
were ho|)eless visionaries in the fiekl of practical ixditics; 
and (4) in measure as it weakened the Itepublican and Pafml 
parties, it exalted the national mission of the King of 
Sardinia. 

The Sardinian Constitution of 1848. ~ The King of Sar- 
^klinia, alone among the Italian prints, kept his promise* ami 
retained the (Constitution of 1848.' He alone slruggle<l to the 
end with the Austrians. Henceforth his Stat<» wiis regardetl 
by an increasing numl>er of Italians as the .Ktarulard-l>ean*r 
of freedom and indeptunlence for the entire nation. Giol^rti, 
perceiving the futility of his earlier dream of |>apal leader- 
ship after the events of 1848, priHlicted that the emancirmtion 
of Italy could and wouhl lie achieved by the young King 
Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia. 

King Victor Emmanuel. — Victor Emmanuel %vas the sort of 
king who could command national resf^^'t. Brave ami 
honest, he was a gocxl sohlier ami a reliable ruleri^^ His siinfile 
habits and homely wit emleared him to the common |WH>ple, 
and his wisdom in selecting ministers was excmied only by 
tlie confidence he reposed in them. 

Count Cavoui. — In the year after \'ictor Eminaniier.s 
accession to the throne of Sardinia, a certain ( ount Gavoiir 
(I810-I8()I) i>ecame his minister of agriculture, industry, ami 
commerce. In the following year (1861) (\vour tieeame priinr 
minister and minister of foreign affairs, fiositiotis which h(* 
hdd almost continuously for the next ten years* Short, 
stout, and very nej^rsighted, Cavour was not a magnetic 
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personality; a man of few words, neither an orator nor a 
great writer, there was nothing about him which inspired 
jx)pular enthusiasm. Yet flavour did more practical work 
for Italian unification than Mazzini, (iioberti, Garibaldi, or 
even Victor Emmanuel. He was the greatest statesman that 
Italy prcxluced in the nineb'cnth century and one of the 
greatest diplomats of the world. 

IT.\U.\NS SKCrRK NATIONAL UNm' 

Domestic Policies of Cavoun (1) Pn/diVa/. — (’avoiir 
had ac<|uire<l from his early studies and travel a marked 
a<imiration for England, 
and as prime mini.««ter he 
sha|)e<l the internal |ioli- 
eies of Sardinia acconl- 
ingly. In politio he 
loyally supi>ort<Ml t he ( on- 
stitution of IH'IS, under 
which tlv government of 
Sardinia elosidy n*s4auble<l 
diat of England - a Kinir. 
who n*igniHl but did not 
•uU*; a Ministry, nomin- 
ally ap[Kiint4'^l by (he 
King but n*ally n»sjK>iisi- 
hle to the fmrliament : a 
Senate, consisting of at>- 
)K)intetl nobles and digni- 
taries; and a GhamlH'r of 
l>e|>uties, elected by property-owners who could read and 
^vrite and who fmid fairly high taxes Sardinia, like England, 
dum jMiwsessed a const it tit ionai government of the upper 
classics and the liourgeoisie ~ a small minofity of the total 
l>opulaiion. Like England, too, Sardinia had gimnmtaei IF 
individual liberties, and these liberties Cavmir 
«<^pected. 
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(2) Economic. — In economics, no less than in pohtics, 
Cavour took England as the moilel for Sardinia He lalored 
incessantly to pipnjote the prosjic'rity of the hourgeoisie. 

^ Restrictions on eoninierce and industry were n'inoved: tlie 
policy of fr;e trade was sulistituted for that of protective 
tariffs; the system of taxation was reformed; roads, canals, 
and railways wen* const ructod. 

(3) Rilujioius. — In religious malters. Cavour sought to 
lessen the jx>litieal influence of the ('atho!i(‘ (‘hureh, which 
he thought was hostile to his patriotic {)lans ami op[K>sc<l to 
his “lilH*rar' ideas. He suppressed all monastic orders that 
were not engaged in etiueation. j[>reaching, or charity, and 
confiscate<l their pro|X'rty. He suggt‘sted a se[>aration of. 
State and Church, so that there might lx* *‘a fre<‘ ( hurch in 
a free State/' His int<*rference with the Catholii* Church 
in Sardinia widened the bn*ach betwevn Cavour and the 
Poi)e; thenceforth Pius IX was tlie unw(‘iiried op|Hineiit of 
Italian unification under the leadership of Sardinia. 

Cavour’s Foreign Policy. — Having assunsi the successful 
oiieration of constitutional government witliin tlu* Kingdom 
of Sardinia, and having increasi^d liis country’s economic 
resources and reorganized its anny. Cavour looked forward to 
lilx?rating Italy from Austriiin <iomination. He was convimxNl 
by the sorr>' ex|)eriencc?s of iWH 1M9 that little Sanlinia 
alone wouhl umxjual to the task of defeating the mighty 
Austrian Empire; if he were to drive the Austrians from 
Italy, he must have foreign assistance. Such foreign 
assistance, flavour planned, shouhl cone* from Fraiuv. He 
was acutely awan* of the sentimental regard of XaiKileon III 
for ‘‘oppressed nationalities’’ and of the French Emjxwr’s 
ambition to win fame and glory. He would attract th<* 
favorable attention of Nafioleou III and draw France into 
alliance with Sardinia. 

Sardinia' Partidpalion in the Crimeun War. — With 
conmimmate diplomatic akill, Count Cavour proceeded U> 
isolate Austria and to win foi Sardinia the favor of Napo- 
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ifeon III. In 1855 he caused Sardinia to jdn France and Eng> 
land in the Crimean War against Russia. The Italian soldiers 
acquittcii themselves well in the campaign, and at the ensuing 
l)caoe congress at Paris (1856) Cavour diimed into the ears 
of the French and English repn'sentatives the miseries of 
Italy and the misrule of the Austrians. He got nothing 
ain*etly fn»m the Crimean War, hut indirectly he won the 
sympathy of England and the friendship of the French 
Em|)eror. 

AUiancf tHiu'een Sardinia and France. — Closer and closer 
Cavour dn*w the Unids with France, until in 1S58 Napo- 
U'on III s«*cret!y pr*»mi.sed to ai<l Sanlinia in driving the Aus- 
triajisfroin I.onihardy and Venetia, and in n-turn Cavour prom- 
ist'd that Sardinia should eetle Savoy and Nice to France. 
.Meanwhile Cavour carrictl on numerou-s .si*en‘t intrigues with a 
view to undermining the governments of the other Italian 
States and poqtaring the whole Italian nation for a general 
tipri.sing. at the right inotnent, aguiitst foreign domination. 
He huilt up ptt>-Sardinian parth's in Tuscany, iti the Papal 
4State.s, and in the Two Sicilia's, as well sus in the .\u.strian 
jirovinee.s, lie <lid not In'sitate. whenever it stiitwl hi.s pur- 
po.He. to con.xpire with Hepuhliean followers of Mazzini and 
(Jarihaldi. 

The Franco-Austrian War, 1859. — The first attempt to 
fns- and utiify Italy luul failed in 18-19. Ten j'cars later 
everything was in raadiness for a seeotnl great attempt and 
thi.s was ( ’avour’.H work. In 1859. .\ustria, excited by obvious 
military pre|)arations in Italy, tleclariHl war again.st Sanlinia. I 
.\t one<? Naitoleoti III tledaml war against .\ustria, and 
I'n'iieh tttK)i)« crossetl the .\l|w to join those of Victor Em- 
manuel. While the .\llies invatled Lombardy, popular 
'M>risiiig8 oecurred in Ttiscany, Panna, and Modena, and 
in the Papal States; the Dukes fled; and Cavour took over 
the government of the three duchies and a part of the Papal 
States (Romagna). In the meantime, in the aunincur of 18 W, 
the Franco-Sardinian armies were winning great victories 
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at Magenta and Solferino and were driving the Austrians out 
of Lombardy and back into Venetia. 

Annexatiim of Lombardy and Central ryuckies to Sardinia, 
1860. — At this point, however, NafwkHm III stopp<>d short. 
He had promise*! to hand over all nortliern Italy to the King 
of Sardinia, but he ha*l not cons<'nted to the incur jxiration 
‘of central Italy as well. As ('avour was resolved to kwj) 
central Italy. Xa|X)l(“on d«'ci<letl to leave part of northern 
Italy to Austria. Therefon". aft«‘r f)rotracted and angry 
negotiations. [x>ace wa.s made IxUween France and Sardinia 
or one side and .Vu.stria on th*' other ('I'n’aty of Zurich), and a 
settlement wa.s effected lH‘tw«'en Sardinia and France ( bSbO). 

In accordance with these 
arningeiiH'nts. .Austria m- 
tained W-netia t'enice), 
Tnnit, and Trieste, but 
lost all control, din*<*t or 
in«lirect, ovtu' other jairt-n 
of Italy; Sardinia .s€*cur«‘d 
the c»*s.Mion Ixiinbanly 
(Milan) from Au.stria and 
the annexation of the 
thn-e <luchi«‘s of Parma. 
Alorlena, and Tuscany 
and a district of the Pa|>al 
Suites tUomagna) ; France 
obtaine*] Savoy and Ni«i“. 

Garibaldi's Conquest of 
the Two Sicilies, 1860. 
Hardly waa a .settlement 
effected in northern and 
central Italy, when (in 
1860) Garibaldi, secretly 
aided and abetted by 
Cavour, embarkcsl his thousand volunteer patriots — the 
fcjnous “Re*l Shirts ’ — from Genoa for a filibti^ring expedi- 
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tion into southern Italy. He landed in Sicily, which promptly 
welcomed him m a heroic deliverer from the tyranny of the 
Bourlxins. Oossing over to the mainland, he occupied the 
city of Naples and routed the anny of the King of the Two 
Sieilies. Within five months (iaribaldi had conquercHl all' 
southenii Italy. So great was his jwpularity that he might 
have remained dictator of Xapl(*s and Sicily, but with char- 
a<‘terislie un.H<*lftshness in 
the cause of a united Italy, 
this Hepuhlican patriot 
voluntarily t iirnei 1 over 
his whole c<»nqiH\st to 
King Victor Kinmanuel. 

('avour, in onlcr to unite 
Naples with Sardinian 
territory in the north, 
a {)|>ro printed another 
large* sliet* of the Papal 
Stati's. leaving only the 
eity of Rome and a little 
surrounding country un- 
der the temjK>ral rule of 
tie* Pojw\ 

Formation of the * ^King- 
dom of Italy,’* 1861. In victor EMMANCKt ii 

IHtd Italy mm entirely Th.^ Sr*t Kiiut of Ualy. 

frt ed and unite«l under the 

King of Saohnia, exn*pt for two n*gKms: (1) the Papal State 
o( Home, now guanintwl by NajH»liH*n III and proti^etcil by 
I reneh trfK)jxs; and (2) the Austrian provinct^s of Venetia 
\ (‘nie<*), Trt nt, and Trieste. In every district annexed U> 
S.irdiniu, a plebiscite (demrx'ratic n ferendum) confirmetl by an 
ove rwhelming majority what h:nl Imxui done. In 1861, Victor 
linmianuel droppcnl his title of King of Saitlink and assumed 
dn title of King of Italy; the Sanlinian ('onsUtution of 1848 
''US extended and applietl Ihrougliout the new National 
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State; and the fii'st parliament of united Italy met at 
Turin. 

In the same year Cavour died. His death was a terrible 
loss to Italy, for then^ irniained many problems to Ik* solved 
in which his genius and j)ersonality weie urgently ntHHled. 
But the gn'at task of unifying Italy and establishing con- 
stitutional government had Ikm'ii carried to such a point that 
lesst'r men might now continue and complete it. 

Annexation of Venice, 1866. - - In 1866 Italy tiK>k a<l- 
vantage of a civil war in (lennany^ (the S<*v(»n \V<H'ks' War) 
l)etw<Hni Prussia and Austria t<i allydiers<‘lf with Pritssia and 
to attack Austria. Thougli the Italian forces sufTc*red ilcfeat, 
the Prussian military machine won such a <juick and decisive 
victory in (iermany that Austria was comjs^lled t<» cede to 
Italy most of V(‘netia (includiiig \'eni<‘e) With Prussian 
{x^nnission. however, Au.stria kept tin* Italian citi«‘s of Tn*nt 
and Trieste and drew her new frontier with Italy in such a 
manner that sh<* hers<*lf r<'taiiie<I the highest mountain jK'aks 
and the most favorable {Kiints from whicli in the future' sin* 
might launch military attacks Nevertheless, the actpiisition 
of the proud and ancient city of V enice was an im|K>rtant 
step towanls the completion of Italian unify. 

AnnexatioB of Rome, 1870. - Four years later 0870), 
another war in tip-op^, this time lM*tw«s*n Prussia ami France*, 
gav(» Italy another favorable ojijKirtunity. The PniKsian 
invasion of France led to the withdrawal from Rome of the 
French garrisfui wdiich for s<*veral years had lieen defoiiding 
the Pofxv In the same montli (Septemlxu) in wlikh Napc>- 
leon 111 surrendered to the (lennans at Setlan and the Tliinl 
French Hcpulilic was proclaimeil at Paris, the Italian troojts 
of King Victor Emmanuel invaded the Pafial Stak^ and sidjM'd 
Rome. Po|)e Pius IX proteste<l vehemently against the 
action of the Italian Government and shut himself up in 
the Vatican. In 1871 Rome became the dipital of unite J 
and constitutional Italy. 

' S r the oexl chapter* pp. 532 S33. 
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ITALY HALTINGLY INTRODUCES DEMOCRACY 

Democracy Handicapped by Poverty and Illiteracy* — 

Italy was a united nation in 1H7}, with a constitutional forra 
of govenunctit, but it was not yet a democracy. For many 
yearn no one was p(*nnitted to vote or hold office who did 
not own property and could not read and write. Tnese were 
si‘riou« di«<|ualifications, l)ecaus(* tlie majority of the Italian 
jKH)j)le did not own projierty, and almost threc^-fourtllS of 
tlH‘m in 1871 were unable to r€*a<l and write.^ As late as 
alniont half the pojHilation wen* illiterate. Thus the 
w(irking chiKs and the vast majority of the ix»asantr>' were 
j)n‘vente<l from taking any direct imrt in jKjlItics, aad the 
govenim<‘nt of tl»e countr}' was conducted and controlled 
by the iKiurgeoinie and upiMr chism^s — a small minority of 
the Italian pniple. 

Democracy Handicapped also by Conflict between Church 
and State. Tin* conflict lM»tw'<H»n the Italian Monarc*hy and 
<fi<‘ Pat»acy, which, as we have m n. iK^gan iri 1848 and eulmi- 
iiated in the s«*isim' of Home in 1870. eontribnUnl also to 
n*ri<ier real deriuxTaev for a long time imjx>ssible. Shortly 
after Rome was nia<ie the national f*apital, the Italian par- 
liament attauy^ptixi to make jM»aee with the PofX" by enacting 
the “Law of Papal (lUanint^vs,*’ in accortianw with wdiich the 
Pt»|x» wm henceforth to treatin! tis a sovereign of iXjUal 
<iignit 3 " with the King, exercising indcivncicnt rule over the 
\ atican and I^ateran jwdac’es. t njoying the right to maintain 
a (*ourt and diplomat ie w^rviet* of bis own, and nwiving an 
annual {xnision from the State treasurj'. Pojie Kits IX, 
howenrr, object etl mriously to the “Law* of t *uarant<H*s’* on 
tlH‘ gnmnds that it Inekixl inUrnaf iorml sanction, that it put 
the Papacy at the mcrey <»f the Italian (lovermnent, and tliat 
it was not ample eom|M'nsation for the lorn of his Unnporal 

’ Ilie t»f illiteracy varMnl greatly indiflerent parts of Italy. 

In Pwlumnt it was 2fl |)er cent, while in certain piovinom in southimi 
Italy it was 90 fx?r cent. 




»T. PKTKR ft ANl> THE VATIC AK 

i*» ofit» of il)p rooHt chumho** in th<* world. Th<» Vatiran (at iho left) i» 

of Ih*' an<| the f?. .fr, J-uiMitis? of th»' t’ntliolir f'hurrJt. 
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power. Accordingly, the Pope condemned the law, refused 
to accept the annual pension, made himself a voluntary 
“prisoner” in the Vatican, and forbade good Catholics in Italy 
to vote or hold office under the government of the King. 
From 1871 to 1929, no Pope set foot outside of the Vatican 
Palace and St. Peter's Church. Though relations improved 
Mmewhat under the successors of l*iu8 IX and Victor Emman- 
uel, the l>asic dispute between Italy and the Pope remained 
unsettled until 192t). 

This attitude of the Pope was undoubtedly advantageous 
to his international prestige, for so long as he was not on 
friendly temus w'ith the tiovemment of Italy, foreigners could 
not suspect him of undue sulwerv’ience to Italian interests. 
But in forbidding Italian Catholics to participate in the 
government of their country, he weakenrsi lx>th Church and 
State in Italy. con.si«ierable nuinlrer of Italians felt that 
jrolitics was not the Pop«‘V business: they violated his pro- 
hibitions. ami gradually their Catholicism Is'crame lukewarm 
or merely nominal. *>n the other hand, there were Italians 
whose religion was as .strong as their i>atri'>ti>m; they obeyed 
the Pope’s injunctions am| reinovtsl them.-s'lve.s from the 
(Kilitical life of the nation. So it came to ptiss after 1871 that 
ardent Catholics among the upfK*r clask*s's and ixrurgeoisie 
V ho legally could vote and hold office, would not vote or hold 
offiw, and that tlu' c«m.stitutional government f.f Italy fell 
into the hands of an anti-Catht*Iic grtnjp of the bourgeoisie. 

Achievements of the Middle-class Italian Government. — 
The actual middh^-ciass ruler* of uniletl Italy grappled with 
(l«nH‘.stic problems in th«-ir own way. They centralised the 
administration of the (antntiy after the French model. They 
planm'd a unifonn sj'stein of popular eilucation. which, how- 
ever, was not t horoughly enforced Th(*y did a good deal to 
bring the backward districts of the St)uth up to a social and 
economic levi’l with the progressive rt'giona of the North, 
riie State built and operated thousands of miles of new rail- 
ways, which se4rved not only as arteries of internal trade and 
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travel, but as valaa!)io means of unifying tlie culture of the 
country. Good liighways were const harlxjrs were 
improveil, and land surveys undertaken. Encouragement 
was given to the spn»ad of the factory system to Naples, 
Palenno, aiul Messina, as well as throughout the tlourmhing 
cities of Loinl)ardy and Tuscany. Tlje mercluint marine was 
suksidiz€‘d. KvcTvthing. in fact, was done to develop industry 
amt (onunen^t^ ami to jmimote the prosjKTity of the iKnir- 
geoisie. 

Italy a “Great Power.” - Siimiltamsimsly, tlie < tovern- 
merit was driven on by the ,spirit of nati(»nHl jiatriotism, whieh 
had Uh'ii enormously ipiiekeneil during (he of unitica- 

tion from I84H to 1870. to dream of n'storing to nKxlf'rn Italy 
some of the grandeur that Is longiHl to the ancient Hmpin^ of 
Rome, At least Italy must not niendy Is* a fns* ami united 
nation; she must In* a <ir«‘at Power. With this end in view, a 
large navy was Iniilt and the arm>- was erilarg»*ii and rtsir- 
ganized (1S7 oj on the basis of universal and e<m»puls4»ry mili- 
tary sc*rvice for alde-UKlifsl Italian young men. With (his 
end in view. Iikewis4\ efforts were made to emulate olh»*r 
Gn^at Powers in anpiiring overseas colonti^s. 

The Triple AUiauo. — It is a curious fuel that not long 
after the Italian jMSople c^*ased to b* an "oppn*ss*sij national- 
ity'' Themsidvf*s, their (fovernmeni sought, for IIm* sake of 
imjjerialism. to l>ring other f)r*oph^s into subjection to Italy. 
For sevrTal years tlney were ambitious to ficf|uini» Tunis - - the 
laml <if ancient Garthage — in nortJiem .Africa, across tic 
Medilerninean from Sicily. In this they were thwartisl by 
the Fn‘r>eh Ri^publie. which r-stiiblishHl a prcitwU>rate over 
Tunis in 1881. 8<i grr*at was the remihing popular outcry 
against France, that Italy the very next year formed a c^los<‘ 
alliance with f Germany and with the old enemy Austria — the 
famous Triple Alliance, which lasted from 1882 to 1915. 

The Triple Alliance put still heavier burdens of armament 
and taxation upon Italy. Also, so bng as it lasted, it pre- 
cluded Italv from obtaining Trent and Trieste from Austriu 
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and eampleting thereby her own natbnal unification. Finally, 
it encouraged the Italian Government to peraevere in wasteful 
imperialistic enterprisea. 

Italian Imperialist, — By means of heavy expenditure 
of money and men, Italy s<*cured two colonies in tropical 
Africa Eritrea and Somaliland — but she failed to sui>ju- 
gate Abyssinia, her troops b(»ing decisively lx?aten at Adowa 
in 1896. In a war with Turkey in 1911-1912 she captured 
IVijKili in northern Africa arul rwcujiied twelve small (Jreek 
islands in the -Egean »S<^a. Thm* colonial vtuitun^s were of 
slight practical gain to Italy, exc'cpt that they hnl the flame 
of national patriotism and enahh^l c*ertain busiiuss n and 
gov(Tiiment officials to pnifit jXTs<inally. 

Corruption in Government. — rnfortunat<*ly, many jK*rsons 
connected with the muldK^dass tiovfTnment wco* uaserupu- 
lous ami disl.onest, and did not hi^itate to eiiricli themselves 
at the exp-ns#* c»f the national tiv^asurv. Financial eorni|)Uon 
was long a disgraceful characteristic of Italian p>litics. To 
*suj)|HKi this cxirniption and to d»‘frav the h*‘avv *‘\|M*ns<s of 
militarism, im|>erialism, and publiy works, as well a> to pay 
th(* debts i*ontnictc*d during the wars of national lils^nition, 

< ia»rmous taxes were necessary. Taxes wen:* mkhi higher in 
It4ily than in any other (Hiuntry of Europ*, and thev fell with 
enishing w‘eight ujxm the jieasantrv ami the working claas, 
for who«i» material wedfan* the (lovernment had done little. 

Emigration. — To military S4*r\iw and to improve 

their eninomic condition, many Italians of the lower clasaes 
In gan to leave their native laiwi anti to emigrate to America 
It is estimated that lietween 187! and 1914 Italy lost nearly 
Mix million citiaens who stdtled permarumtly in foreign eoun- 
iries, mainly in the United States. Argtmtina, and Brasil. 

Popitikr Opposition to the Government — Side by aide 
'vith emigration from Italy went growing oppoattion within 
the country to the bourgeois Government and many <rf its 
lH)licte8. (1) Ardent Catholics assailed it for its interfere 
cnee with the fitH^tloiii of the Church and for its failure to 
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enact social legislation, especially in behalf of the peasantiy. 
(2) Followers of Mazzini and Garil>aldi kept alive a small 
Republican Party, which atlvocatetl the alxdition of the 
monarchy and the establishinent of a n'publican fonn of 
government. (3) As the fa<‘(ory system spread and lalxir 
liroblems l)ecame acute, large numix'rs of workingmcm in 
the cities joitted the Socialist Party, which demandt'd thor- 
oughgoing [K)litical <lem<xracv and n'volut ionary social 
• lianges. (4) Some extremists among the working class, 
liisgusttsl with government in g«*neral and with the Italian 
( loveminent in |>artieular, esjx>us<‘<l Anarchism and preached 
the violent owrtlmtw of all existing institution.^. King 
Ifundx'rt, the .succjwsor of N'ictor Kmmanuel. wa.--' assassinaterl 
liv an Anarchist irj IfWt). 

Gradual Introduction of Political Democracy. - Slowly a 
change was <-fT<H'tetl in the isditical life «tf thr' nation. The 
(lovemment. nlanncfi by the gn>wth of |>opular unn*st ami 
l)y the spnud of .\narchlsm ami Socialism, haltingly made 
dcinwnitic conre.ssions. In 1H,S2 the franchise hatl ls‘en 
<'\t»‘mled, but it was not until the twentieth «-enttiry that 
the (ioverninent, thimuighly ularnH*d, }>ermitt<sl Italy to 
itecome a denuxTatic nation. In 1912 universal manhood 
sulTragt' was inlrtsUaxHl, and heniadorth neither lack of prop- 
erty lux inability to n‘ad ami write liarrixl an Italian citizen 
from \ oiing or holding office. 

Catholics Permitted to Vote and Hold Office, 1906. — 
Gradually, t<x», the papal prohibition on the imrticipation 
(if gooil ('atholies in Italian jxdities was itunoved. Pope 
1 CO XIII (TSTS-UMYtl dis|x>nseri with it in 8pr»cific local 
( lections, and Pope Pius X (190.3 1914) practically revoked it 
iiitogether in 1905. ( at holies at oniv avail«>d themselves of 

their new freedom; they eleeltal memlx'rs to the Chamber of 
l>()tutie« and even entereil the Ministry’, Sulisequently, 
I'l 1919, they organized a new political i>arty — the Popular 
I'artv— which championeil radical |x>litical democracy (i»- 
'liiding woman suffrage). ii)ligiou.<s liberty, and thorou^ 
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social reform. In the number of pariiamcntaiy representa- 
tives the Popular Party stood second only to the Socialists. 

Social Legislation. — While the franchise was being ex- 
tended to the peasantiy and working class, and Socialism 
w&s spreading, and Catholics were beginning to participate 
actively in politics, the Italian parliament sought further 
to allay popular discontent by enacting .social legislation. 
Factory acts were passed. Workingmen were insured against 
accidents, illness, and old age. Trade-unions wen' legalizi'd, 
and their funds and man^’ activities were safeguarded, (’o- 
operative societies for Imnking, for whoUmle bujing and 
selling, and for agriculture were encouragtHl. By 1914 Italy 
had become a democratic nation, utilizing her political 
machinery for social purpose.s. 

Heightening of National Patriotism. — Under the democ- 
racj' of the twentieth ct'nturj*, national patriotism flourished 
in Italy as luxuriantly as undex the Itourgeois government 
of the nineteenth centur}-. National patriotism showed 
itself in the war against Turkey and the accjuisition of Trip- 
oli (1912j. It showed itself more clearly in a renewed popu- 
lar desire* to possess Trent and Trieste, which were iniwhited 
by Italians, and to dominate the Adriatic Jiea, which in earlier 
centuries had lieen the seat <»f the greatness of ^'enioe. At 
last, in in an outburst of national patriotism, Italy 

broke the bf)nd8 of the Triple Alliance, and, aligning herw^lf 
in the flreat War with France, England, and Russia, at- 
tacked Austria. Italy gained Trent and Trieste, and more, as 
a later chapter will show. After the war, in 1922, Benito 
Mussolini, the leader of an organization of extreme patriots 
know n as the Facists, became practically dictator. Muasolini 
believed that what Italy needed was a strong ruler, with iron 
will, rather than parliamentary discussions, in order to Ix*- 
come a great and powerful nation. Nationalism triumphed 
at the expense, temporarily, of democratty.* 

'See M>. 87»-883. 
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QUESTIONS FOE EEVIEW 

1. Wlmt separate Btatea existed in Italy in 1848? What foreign 
eouniry was then inmt influential in Italian alfaim? Was any Italian 
State alisohitety independent? Waa any Italian State democratic? 

2. What pmniiited a desire for national unity among the Italian 
pcH>ple? 

3. Who wa« MaxKini and what aras hi« aim? (jarilmidi? Giolierti? 

4. Discuss the rcrvolu lionary movetnent of 1H48 in Italy, exphuntiig 
wliat steps wen> taken in the direction of deiiiocnicy, anil likewise wliat 
stejis w’cn* taktni in thi* direction of national unity and indepemleiice. 
What were tla* fiemianent results? 

5. What was tlw* Kingdom of Hardinia? How did it asnusne tlie 
Imdersliip in tlie cauait of Italian unity? 

6. Who wen* Victiir Kmmanue! and CaviHir, and w^hat did each do 
to promote Italian unity? 

7. KjCplaiii th«* causes and remilts of tl>e War of 1H59. What j»<art 
did Napideiui 111 take in this w*ar? 

8. How diil Italy aef|uire the Kingdom of the Two Stciliea? Wniee? 
Horm*? Trieste? 

9. When was thi' Kingilom of Italy fi*nmally cmit4?d? Who was its 
Jirst King? What was its fonn ai goveniimmt? 

10. What waa tlie ‘’l^aw of Papal Guamnt€*cw**? Why did the Pope 
to acwpt it? Tract* the relations luetwi'cn Church iukI Stale in 

Italy fniiii 1 848 to 1914. 

I i . lliW was deimicnicy liandicapped in Italy^ H<iw were tht* himdi* 
gradually overcome? 

12. Wliat wen* thi* chief internal pndikmis of Italy fn>m 1S71 to 1914? 

13. How did Italy esUihlish Iw'raelf as a Cirent I’tiweC 

1 1. Wlmt wen* the chief eWnwnta t>f |K»pular ojuM)»sition to ih** Italian 
< ‘nvenmicnt? 

h* How was iIm* franchise extciidiHp* Explain lb* signiheance of the 
>*ufTnige Act cif 1912 and tlie removal of the paiml l»an on C^^tholic par* 
^H'jpation in ideetions. 

U\. Why lias llit*re lasixm mich a largi* emigration fiom Italy? How 

Italy WMight to deal with tlu* pndilem? 
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Auttrk. — Austria, whose Habsburg rulen in the old days 
had been Holy Roman Emperors, held the “presidency” 
of the German Confederation. Austria was a larse and 
powerful State, but it had fewer German inhabitants than 
Prussia and not many more than Bavaria. What rendered 
Austria powerful was the fact that for centuries her Habebuig 
sovereigns had been annexing one foreign nationality after 
another. By 1848 the Habsburg Emperor of Austria ruled 
not only over Austria proper {German Austria, includiiq; 
^'ienna) but also over Hungary', Osechoslovakia, and large 
numbers of Yugoslavs (in Croatia), Poles (in Galicia), Ru- 
manians (in Transylvania), and Italians (in Lomhardy- 
Venetia). 'Phis meant that the “presidency” of the.GennaB- 
('pnfedenUion waa.-hdd 1^. a..-BoweF~whase chief, iptei^ef^ta 
were not in Gerpumy at jJl. It meant, too, that the “fneai- 
dent” oppofi^ any catering to the spirit of nationality among 
the Germans or any strengthening of the Gmnan Confedera- 
tion. In a word, Austria refuned to a^ow any other German 
State to assume national leadership and she used her own 
IKJsition ^ the Confederation to keep Germany weak and 
disunited. 

Prusida. — The Kingdom of Prussia \ras smaller than the 
Empire of Austria, Init its German population was much 
larger. Prussia, in fact, was the must important German 
State. With the exception of her Polish subjects she was 
tlioroughly German. Her earlier traditions of “enlightened” 
autocracy, of successful militarism, of efficient bureaucracy, 
and of militant Protestantism had raised her to a proud emi- 
nence. Twice in the eighteenth century she -had defeated 
and humiliated Aps^riai Che early jiart of the nine- 

teenth century she had led Geimany in the final Wip 
Eilieration against Napoleon Bonaparte. Pnusia mig^t 
have established a strong German national Btkte, prior 4o 
1818,' tmder her own leader^ip, bad it not been for two ob- 
structive facts: (1) her own Hobenadllem Kii^, after the 
time of Frederick the Great (died 1786), were fooc. cringiip: 
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ereatores, much given to emotionalisni and to the fancy tlwfe 
Austria was their great friend and benefactor — they were 
not the stuff of which patriotic and statesmanlike lead«s 
could be made; (2) the princes of the thirty-odd smaller 
' German States, jealous of the military strength of Prussia 
and fearful of a national unification which might deprive 
them of their independence, sympathizetl with Austrian 
^orts to keep Germany disuniUnl and could be counted 
upon, as members of the German ('onfederation, to side with 
the “president” in blocking any attempt of Prussia to assume 
national leadership. 

Lack of Democracy in Germany. — Not only was Germany 
/weak and '..’disunited at the beginning of 1848; it was also 
-undemocratic. The smaller States in the south and west 
which had come under French influence in the time of Na|x>- 
leon were pretty well saturated with the doctrines of the 
French Revolution — popular sovereignty, lilierty, equal- 
ity; they had effected social reforms, such as the abolition 
of serfdom and feudalism, the break-up of large estates, the 
establishment of i)ea8ant ownership of the land, the extinc- 
tion of privilege, and the introduction of the Code Napoleon; 
and the monarchs of several of them (Bavaria, Wtirttemberg, 
Baden, Hesse, etc.) hatl granted to their people written 
constitutions similar to the C-harter which Louis XVIII 
granted to the French people in 1814. Prussia,- too, in the 
time of Napoleon had carried out social reforms, but her 
reforms were based on the tradition of enlightened autoc- 
racy rather than on the theor>' of popular sovereignty, and 
despite promises to the contrary' the Hohcnzollcm King of 
Prussia had not established constitutional government. In 
Austria, the dominant figure from 1814 to 1848 was the minis- 
ter Count Mettemich; and in an earlier chapter ‘ we have seen 
how absolutely opposed was this courtly and suave gentle- 
man to the ideas of the French Revolution, how penwlently 
he refused to recognise the principle either nationality 

» Chanter XV. 
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or of democracy, and how Buccessfully he utilized Austria's 
influential position to prevent the unificat on both of Italy 
and of (Icnnany and the spread of individual liberty or con- 
stitutional government. ‘ 

GKRUANY F.Yins IN ItHS TO SECURE NATIONAL UNITY 
WITH DEMOCRACY 

Popular Opposition to Mettemich's Domination ol Ger- 
many. — Mettemieh “sat on the lid” until 1848 and firmly 
held it <lown. Beneath Mettemich’s “lid,” however, Ger- 
many was seething with |)opular discontent. There were 
several elements of tlanger to his regime. 

(1) The "inieUeduah,” that is. journalists, literary men, 
university professors and students, and learned lawyers and 
^hysician.s, liad developed a patriotic fervor early in the nine- 
tcf'nth century; thej' resented governmental interference with 
freetlom of speech, free<lom of tlie press, and freedom of 
education; as fiatriots they demanded national unity, and as 
lilierals they demande<l const tutiunal government. 

(2) The irulmtrial middle clasxee — bankers, manufactur- 
ers, mine owners, etc., — felt that the important economic 
undertakings in which they were concerned, such as the 
coiLstniction of railwa\-8, and the promotion of commerce 
and indu8tr>% could liest be cbnducteil under the auspices of 
a strong national state, and that they themselves should 
have some direct say in the levying of taxes and the expends 
ture of public funds. Economic considerations ^ade their, 
confinned patriots and liberals and powerful opponents of 
Mettemieh. 

(3) The working cUu» of the cities, Munich, Cologne, Leip- 
zig, Berlin, and even Vienna, were infected somewhat with 
Socialist teachings and could be counted upon in revolt to 
lend the force, of numbers to the'«upport of tite “intellectuab” 
and the middle classes. 

(4) The peamnta <rf southern and western, Germany tswe 
determined not to lose any social or ecODcknic advantage 
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which they had gained; and the peasants of Austria and 
of other German lands were anxious to improve tlieir lot. 
The peasantry' might easily be arrayed against Metternich 
and his reactionary [X)licies. 

Revolutionary Movement of 1848 in Germany. 
Eveiy^thing seernt^d in midiness for a it'volution which might 
usher in a strong and democratic nati(»nal (icrman State. 
In February, 1848. a revolution at i^aris ovcrtlmnv the Bour- 
bon monarchy and set up the S<HMjnd French Republic. * 
Immediately tluTC were rumblings far and wide throughout 
Germany. Suddenly the iid’' tm which M«'tternich had 
lK*(m sitting since 1814, blew up. 

The Retolution in Austria. — Riots in \'ienna in March so 
frighteneil the Austrian Government that Metternich flc^l 
to England and the Em[XTor granleil a ( 'onslitution, guaran- 
teeing individual lilxTtic^s anti a imrliamentari' government 
by the upptT and middle class«»s. Shortly afterwards, 
dom and feudalism were al)olish(xl in Austria. 

When Metternich fled, all o ntral I%un)f)e was in turmoil. 
German Austria Ix^aune ‘ lilx>rar' and *Von«titutionar*; 
the Hungarians (Mtigyars) siA up a constitutional government 
of their own at BtidafX'st; the Italians nnoltinl; the Caecho- 
slovaks held a ^Tan-Slavie" (’ongress at Praguf‘; the Yugo- 
slavs formed a ^Tiberar^ government at Agram. It Im>ke<l 
as though the Austrian Empire wen* disint<*grating and 
coming a mere confefJeration of self-goviTning nationalities. 

In Prmmu, ~ Simultaneously thi> Kingdom of Pmssia 
became ‘liberal." To jmt n stop to rioting and bloodslaxl 
at Berlin, King Frt*derick William IV, an alisurd and 
atrical memlx*r of the HohensoUeni family, dressed bimstdf 
in revolutionary colors, appointed mtdiile-elass ministeiis, 
and promised to grant a Constitution to his people* 

In (Hher German SiaieM. ~ Most of the Gemum monarehs 
were eompelle<l to follow the examples of ttw* Austrian Emperor 
and the Prussian King. And to cap the climax, the Diet of 
* 8cje Chapter XVI, pp. 468-470. 
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the German Confederation was induced to authorize the 
election of a National Assembly, which should establish a 
unittnl and democratic government for all Germany. Ap- 
parently, with the utmost east* and promptness, Germany 
was to become a democratic nation. 

The National Assembly at Frankfort, 1843-1849. — The 
National Assembly was elected by universal manhood suf- 
frage and met at Frankfort in May, 1848. Its members 
wert* chiefly from the middle cla-ss. men of brains and wealth, 
patriotic ami lil»eral. The overwhelming majority were 
agi-**ed that the Cfcnnany of the future should be a national 
State and a constitutional State. But on the question of 
what territory should Ik* inelmled in the propa8<jd national 
State and what should Ik; its form of government, they 
were badly divid«Hl. A talkative and turbulent minority 
a<lv(K*ate<l a Hepublic. The majority favored a limited 
Monarchy. The majority, however, was split on what should 
Ik' done with the Austrian Einpirt*; one faction ("Large Ger- 
man.” (iroi<i*-Deui.sch) urge*!! that the entire Austrian Empire 
should Ik* included within Germany because of the historic 
rtile of the Halisburg family in German affairs; the other 
faction (“Litth* Gcnnan,” Klein- Deulsch) demanded the 
exclusion of Austria, at least of non-German Austria, point- 
ing out tliat if all the Austrian territories were included within 
Gennaiiy, such a Germany would not be a national State. 

The '‘Funtiameftial HighUt of the (lennan People" and the 
Democratic Plan fttr a I 'nited Germany. — After long deliberar 
tion the A88t*rably adopted in Decemlx'r, 1848, a “Eleclaration 
of the Fundamental Rights of the Genuan People” — equal- 
ity lK*forr the law. religious liljerty, the right of petition, and 
fret*doin of 8|x*ech, publication, and association. After long 
d('lil)eration the .Assembly ailopted in April, 1849, a Compro- 
mise-Constitution, A German Enrpire was to be founded as a 
close federation of the thirty-odd German States (including 
German Aigitria, bui excluding non-Gennnn lands of the 
Austrian Emphe), headed by the Kang of Prtlnia as jEknperor, 
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and controlled In’ a parliament of two chainl)er8, one repre- 
senting the States and tlie other representing the people. 



A STREKT IN FHANKrOHT4»»-MAlN 
the oW capitAl rit the H«ly R»nmii Empire nnrl lalrr, from 1HI5 to UW®. the 
CKpiteJ of t(ie (icrman Cofife<l»!r(Hi«m. Erankhrrl w»» annteted to Pruaaia 

in IMW. 


T^e Fra nkfort Assembly wa.** a fattdnl landmark in the 
h istory ol tiH Khm (U>rinaiiv. If its work hatl been accephnl 
wia hdnestly^oltsttrvedl it would have rendered German' 
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not only a nation but a democracy. Yet it failed. And ita 
failure postponed national unity almost twenty-five years 
and democracy nearly seventy years. 

Failure of ihe Frankfort Assembly: Attitude of King Frederick 
William IV of Prussia. — The chief reasons for the failure 
of the tVankfort As8<?uihl}' are to Ixi souftht not in lack 
of ixjpular (mthusiasm but in the attitude of the anti- 
democrat icr rulers and up{>er cla-sses of Austria and Prussia. 
King FnMh'rick William IV of Priussia was particularly 
despicable. For a time in the spring of l&IS he meeklj' 
surrenden-d to irud) violence in B«‘rlin and seemed to lx?come 
“lilKTal” and “najUfmal.” In the autumn, however, finding 
that th<“ traditional props of the Ilohenzolkrn autocracy — 
the landowning noldes 'Junkers), the civil service, the Prot- 
estant State Church, and the anny — were still standing in 
undinjini.«he<l loyalty to his anoinUnl person, he grew coura- 
geous, dismissed his lilKTui ministers, and declared that 
he %vould not allow the Prussian ix'ople txi have a Constitu- 
tion of their own devising. If Prussia were to have a Con- 
stitution at all. he would grant it him.self out of the fullness 
of his Oxl-given jiowers. In the .spring of 1849 he was so 
puffed up with his own im|K>rtance that he insulted the Frank- 
fort .Assembly and decliiwHl the imperial crowm which it 
yffensl him. He would accept the head.ship of Germany, 
he stated, if he were invittnl by all the princes, but he would 
not accept it from a democratic .A.s.st>mbly — “from the gut- 
ter,” as he phrasi'd it. 

Some of the German prince.s, yielding to the patriotic 
demands of their subjwts. ermsenU'd to invite King Frederick 
William IV to iH'come German Empc'ror. with or without 
democracy. But the most influential German prince, the 
Habsburg Em|K‘ror of Au.stria, |XM«itively refused to sub- 
ordinate hin^elf to tiKf King of Prussia, even if such sub- 
ordination did not involve a recognition of democracy. 

Throughout 1M8 the Austrian FImpire was in such revo- 
I'ttionwy chaos that King Fretlcrick William IV of Prussia, if 
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he had been a bold and farsighted statesman, might have 
ignored the Habeburgs and put himself, with the ai<l of his 
army, at the head of the patriotic Inovement in Germany. 
He might have l>een enabled thereby to get rid of the Frank- 
fort Assembly anti to realize his own ambition of effeeting 
national unity without democracy. But King Fretierick 
William wa.s neither l)old nor farsighted. He was flat- 
tered by the reactionaries in Prussia. He wa.s intimidated 
by the Tsar of llu.H.sia. He was tleceived l>y the Empert>r 
of Austria. He missed two chances of In'cnming Kmix>ror 
of a uniletl Germany. He wouhln't lH*eome a denK>eratic 
Emperor Ix’cause the Frankfort As.sembly invitetl him. He 
wouldn’t Ijecome an auttjcratic Emjx'ror iK-cause Austria 
didn’t invite him. By doing nothing. 1 h* allowed Austria 
to regain her old-time pasition in Germany. 

Recovery of Austria from the Revolution of 18t^. — 
Gradually the Au.Htrian Empire recovens I fn»m the n‘Vf>- 
lutionary chaos of 1H48. Germans living in ( zechcwlovakia 
cooperated with the .\u.strian army in .suppH-ssing the im- 
tional insurrection of the Gzechtwlovaks. The \*ugoslavs, 
discovering that they were inon* likely to la* oppreased by 
the Hungarians and the Italians than by the Habsburg 
Emperor of \’ienna, fought valiantly in the Austrian army 
to put down retrellion in Italy and in Hungaory. In Austria 
proper (German Aastria) the Go%'emment was so strength- 
ened by its victories over other nationalities and by the rally 
of noliles and ix*asants tthe morr* conservative classes) to 
its support, that early in 1840 the new and youthful Emperor 
Francis Joseph (1848-1016) could safely refuse to accept the 
democratic (Constitution which was l>eing drafted. . 

Sulijugalum of Hungary. — The Hungarians, under the 
leadership of Ixjuis Kossuth, alone refused to recognize Fnuicis 
Joseph as their sovereign; they proclaimetl a RcpuWic at 
Budapest and renewed their struggle for natifs^ ind** 
pendence. Nevertheless the rrdds mere against the Hun- 
garians. The Yugoslavs and the armies of German Austria 
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now received active militar>' asBiatance from Russia. In 
August, 1849, the allied autocrats — the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria and the Tsar Nicholas I of Russia — over- 
whelmed tlie Hungarians 
and blotted their Itepulv 
lie out of existerici\ The 
sul)jugation of Hungary 
eoinpleted the n^tora- 
tion of Halwburg nile 
thmughout the Austrian 
Empire. 

Restoration of Autoc- 
racy in Austria. Francis 

Joseph celebrate<l his 
triunipli by reviving the 
|K>liei('s and praetiws of 
Metternic h He abrogated 
all the Const it utions 
witliin his dominions. He 
di'priviai tht* various sul>- 
ject nationalitH^s of all 
rights of self-<letermina- 
tion. He put t!ie pp'ss 
tiinler a rigorous ceiiMir- o/o. a 

shif) and abridged em prjt< m 

sonal hl)erti<^. He gov- • . i i u i 

Tho pir lure shows him when he a»c?eiidod 

erned through olfieiiils th<* throii«?. m the mid$t of tiw Revoiutioa 
af)p(»inteil l>%* himself. ciahtwu 

Autwracy wiu« oner inoro 
ui the sutidle in Austria, 

and VVJ18 ttuuly U) ride ruuRh-sluMl over opixjsition in Germany. 
Restoration of tiie **German Confederation,** 186L — 



Austria refused to reeognise the ('onstitution of the Frank- 
fort Assemidy, l)ecauHe (1) it was demoiTatic, (2) it admitted 
only a small part of the Austrian dominions to membership 
in the propos^ German Empire, and (3) it vested the new 
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imperial authority in the King of Pnissia. Austria would 
accept no proposal whatsoever which might transfer the 
headship of Gennany to Prussia. 

King Frederick William IV^ of Prussia, as we know, was 
resolved not to fight Austria for the headship of Germany. 
The princes of the smaller German States were only too 
anxious to undo the work of the Frankfort Asseinl>ly and to 
preserve their own independence. The I'esult was that, 
despite popular protests and even Republican uprisings in 
some places, the German Confederation was revived in 1851 
precisely as it had been from 1815 to 1848. The first Diet 
of the restored Confederation repealed the ^^Declaration of the 
Fundamental Rights of the German People'^ ami ap[K)inted a 
committee to eliminate from the State ('onstitutions of 1848 
such dangerous principles as popular sovereignty and universal 
manhood suffrage. Germany fell back into division and dis* 
union under autocratic and illiberal governments. In 1851 
she still lacked democracy and national unity. 

Permanent Results of the Revolutionary Movement — The 
revolutionary" movements of 1848-1849 in Germany left a 
few clear traces (1) Emperor Francis Joseph, with all his 
zeal for re^tabiisnmg autocracy, did not restore serfdom 
and feudalism, which had been abolished in the Austrian 
Empire in 1848. 

(2) King Frederick William IV so far compromised with 
liberal demands as to promulgate (in 1850) a Comiituiion 
fyr Prussia, under which a parliament was creaUnl, con- 
sisting of a House of Lords and a House of Representatives, 
the latter dominated by wealthy citizens, though the craven 
King was careful to stipulate that the Ministry should be 
responsible to him and independent of the parliament. The 
l^russian Constitution of 1850 remained in force until 1918. 

(3) Numerous German liberals and democrats, disgusted 
with the failures of 1848-1849 or troubled by the ensuing 
reaction, emigrated from Germany and found refuge in foreign 
countries, especially in the United States. 
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(4) Many German conservatives (nobles, etc.) caught 
the fire of national patriotism; they denounced the demo- 
cratic Frankfort Assembly for its failure to build a strong 
national StaU*, but thej' n^grettcfl that King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV of Pnissia had lacked the courage to defy Austria and 
to assume the headship of Ciemiany. These conservatives 
came to the fore after 1850 They demanded that all popu- 
lar attempts to unify Gennanj-, in a democratic manner, 
shouhl Ih‘ abandoned in favor of an effort on the part of the 
King of Pnissia to establish national unity under autocratic 
au.spices and by military methoiis. They called their de- 
mand “more practical.’’ It i-ertainly involved more blood- 
.shed. 

UEltM.\.N'Y SL'CCEKDS IN 1866-1871 I.\ SBCTRI.VG NATIONAt. 

UNITY WITHOUT DEMOCRACY 

Bismarck. — The most famous Conservative whom the 
n‘volutionary commotions of 1848 brought into prominence 
was Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898), a member of the influ- 
ential class of Prussian landlords (Junkers). Bom in the 
year of the Congress of Vienna (1815), he had received a uni- 
versity education and ha<l earlj' acquired the reputation of 
lK*ing at once a roistering fellow, a successful farmer, and 
a Prussian jiatriot. During the troubled times of 1848-1849 
(he was then in his early thirties), he missed no opportunity 
to display his deep-8eat<>d con\dctioas; that autocracy was 
the I)e8t form of goverrunent: that the popular demand for 
Constitutions was preposterous; that the Frankfort Assem- 
bly was silly; and that the unifleation of Germany should be 
achieved, if at all, by the King of Prussia, through Divine 
Providence, with the aid of the Army, the Nobility, 
Bureaucracy, and the Protestant State Church. He believed 
in German unity, but it must be under Prussian leadership 
and without democracy. Germany must be “Pnisnanued.” 

For several years (1851-1859) Bbinarck represented the 
King of Pmssta at FrankftMrt in the Diet df Uke German Con- 
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federation. There he cooperated with others in repressing 
liberalism throughout Gennany. Thert‘, too, he tlevelojied 
an inton.se dislike for Austria. He gained valuable diplo- 
matic expf'rience, and witli coolne.ss and ch'vcrnes.s he inain- 
tmned Prussia’s {X)sitiou in the Confwleratiun on an equal 

footing with Austria's. 
In 18,5U he wa.s tnuis- 
f<Tro<l to P«>trograd a.s 
Pru.ssian amb.H.ssador tt» 
the T.sar of Hassia. He 
sincerely a<lmir»Hl the 
T.sar s autocracy ami did 
tnuch to cement the c<ir- 
dial relations which had 
.existiHi iK'tWf'cn Rassia 
an<i Pni-ssia since the 
time of Fnalerick the 
Great. In lHt)2 he was 
sent to Paris, where he 
met Xapt>l(sjn III and 
formed an accurate 
opinion of the complex 
character of the French 
Ein|x-n)r. In the same 
y*‘iir 0802) he was re- 
••alled t<i llerlin and ap- 
fKiintt'd chief minister of 
Prussia. As chief minister he remaim'd from 1862 to 1890, 
ex{)anding Prussia, erecting the (ienmin Efui>ire, and sliaping 
most of the iKilicies which were to guide t lenuany down to 1918. 

King William I of I^ssia. — Just l^<?fore Bismarck took 
office in Priiwia. the crazy’ King Frederick William IV died 
(1861) and was succeeded by his brotlicr WilUam. ’William I, 
like his immi'diate predecessors, was coos^yative, religious, 
and fully convinced of the divine ri|^t of his kingiiiip* but, 
unlike them, he rescanbled the HcdienaoUffima of the d^toentb 
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Chief Minwiter of Prusisiia, 1.%2-lhTl; 
Chancellor of the German Knipire, 1h71 
1890. 
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century in his determination and in his fondness for mflitaiy 
affairs. He was not a brilliant man, but be was honest 
and he reposed the utmost confidence in his ministers. 

Bismarck’s Domestic Policies in Prussia. — The first 
thing Bismarck did upon becoming chief minister was to 
back King William's demand for a reorganization and increase 
of the Prussian Army. A large, well-disciplined army, Bis- 
marck knew, would l>c a mighty prop for autocracy and an 
indispensable means of unifying Ck^rmany under Prus^n 
leadc'rship. Now it so happened that at this time a major- 
ity of the House of Representatives in the Prussian patiia- 
ment were “Lib'rals.” men who sympathized with th«* aspira- 
tion.s of 1H48 and who wished to establish the English type 
of constitutional government in Prussia. Fearing mili- 
tari.sm and anxious to sui>ordinate the King and his ministers 
to the |)arltainent, they refused to vote the funds necesaa^ 
for army refonns. Bismarck was furious. “Germany does 
not look to Prussia’s liberalism,’’ he told the Representatives, 
•■l)Ut to her |M>wer. . . . The gnnit questions of the day are 
not decided by speeches and majority votes — therein lay the 
weakm"«« of IfMH and 1849 — but by blotxi and iron!" 

A.S the Repix-sentatives proved obstinate. Bismarck pro- 
cecihsl to levy taxi's and reform the array without their con- 
w'nt. Wlien prr>test« were raised against his arbitrary actions, 
h(‘ muzzlixi the pn’SH and jailed his opimnents. He knew' 
he had the sup{)ort of the King and the Army — what mote 
did he niHHl? For four years the Constitution of 1850 was 
a dead-letter in Prussia. 

Bismarck’s Diplomatic Policy. — W’hile universal military 
serv'ice was being enforced within Prussia, Bismarck directed 
his foreign policy toward a future struggle between Austria 
and Prussia for the headship of Germany. He placed the 
Tsar of Russia under obligations to *Missta by tiering to 
l>elp him suppress an insurrection of the Poles in 1863. He 
duped Napoleon III by hinting that France mifdit obtain 
"oompensation" if Pnis^ were given a free band in Germany 
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Thu Danish War, 1864. — In 1864 Prussia, under the astute 
guidance of Bismarck, joined Austria in a war against Den-’ 
mark. The bone of contention was the territory of Schleswig- 
Holstein, consisting of two duchies in northwestern (Jermany 
which were peopled mainly by Germans but governed by the 
King of Denmark. It would have been comparatively easy 
to divide the disputed territorj’ on the line of nationality, 
ceding the northern quarter (inhabited by Danes) to Denmark, 
and annexing the southern thrtHMjuarters (inhabittHi by Ger- 
mans) to the German Conh^leration. But the King of 
Denmark insisted on having the whole territor>', and so did 
the German Confederation. The imnu'diate n^sult was that 
the two principal German States — Austria and Prussia — 
wrested from Denmark by force the duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Austro-Prussian Dispute over Schleswig-Holstein. — The 

most important outcome of the Danish IN’ar of 1864, as Bis- 
marck had foreseen, was that Schleswig-Holstein at once 
became a bone of contention between Prussia and Austria. 
Austria wished to make it an independent member of the 
German Confederation; Bismarck desired to annex it to 
Prussia. After protracted and cpiamdsome negotiations, 
Bismarck projxised in June, 1866, a thorough refonuation 
of the German Confederation, involving the exclmdlll of 
Austria. At the same time the Prussian army was mobil- 
ized. Austria at once prevaile<l ujwn the smaller German 
States to unite with her in making war on Prussia for the 
preservation of the loose C-onfjHlcration. 

The Seven Weeks’ War, 1866: Triumph of Prussia. — In 
the war which ensuecl (the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866), Pru.s- 
sia had the advantage of a large army, well e<juipped, well 
disciplined, and ably led, l>esides active military assistance 
from Italy.‘ She made quick work of the smaller Gennan 
States and overwhelmed .Austria on the bloody battlefield 
af Kdni{^r&iz (Sarlowa) in July, 1866 . Peace was concluded 

•Seep.aO(k 
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at Prague in August. Prussia^as now free to deal with 
Germany as she would, 

Reconstruction of Germany, 1866 - 1887 . — Bimiarck's re- 
construction of Gennany in 1866-1867 was as follows: (1) The 
Gennan C'onfedcration of 1815 was finally dissolved. (2) The 
Austrian Fmjpirc' was definitely detached from Gennany 
ami coniix*lle<l to wle Venetia to Italy. (3) Prussia annexed 
.outright the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, the Kingdom 
of Hanover, the free city of Frankfort, and certain other 
regions, thtTehy rounding out her territories and adding four 
.and a half million citisens. Thereafter, Prussia embraced 
two-thirds the area and two-^rds the population of Germmiy, 
exclusive of Austria. 

(4) 'Die remaining small German States north of the 
Main Iliver were federated, under the leadership of Prussia, 
in a close political and military union called the North 
t.nrinan Confakratian. The lung of Prussia was made 
“Prt«ident” of the new Confederation, and the Pnissian 
military systenj was introduce*! in all the federated States, 
nie {Kirhament of the Confetleration was composed of two 
chamliors, a Butule«nU, representing the sovereigns of the 
States famong whom the King of Pnissia was foremout), 
and a JKoVAsfag, eicctetl by univiusal manhood suffrage. 
Bismarck, while conciliating the ‘•Lilierals" by lecognixing 
the principle of universal manhwxi suffrage, took pains to 
prev«'nt the Rciclistag from controlling the Ministiy*^ or exer^ 
cisiiig wide {mwers over legislation. He himself, in addition 
<*» n'lnaining chief minister of Prussia, now became Chancel- 
lor of the North German ('onfederation. 

(5) The four German States south of the Main River 
(Bavaria, WQrtteralwrg, Baden, and Hesse) were reoog- 
niml as independent Powers; but they w«e bound to the 
North German Confederation by th^^ ecoaomie ties of a 

' Tbe history of the Aastrhui EnpiM sftw IM6 is isviawei hi Ehaptcr 
pp. 603-613. 
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tariff-union (the Zolberein') and by defensive nulitary ^ 
liances. 

The War with France, 1870-1871. — Delicately Bismarck 
worketl from 1867 to 1870 to «lraw the South German States 
into voluntarj' {Xilitical union with the North. He knew that 
they distrustwi Prussia hut he knew also that they feared 
French afgrression. Napoleon III, in seeking to obtain 
"comiiensation’' for Franw after the S<;ven Weeks’ War, 
played into Busniarck’s hands. Gradually, by means of 
diplomacy as unscrupulous as it was clever, the German 
C’hancellor egged *jn the French Em|»ror, until at last in 
.fuly, 1870, France* d(*clam! war against Pnii^Hia. Tlie 
.‘^eiuth German Statew, swept along on a wave of lurtional 
patriotism, immeiliately made common cause with the North 
Geiman (’onfe<leration and went to the “defense” of Prussia. 

Creation of the German Empire, 1871. — Tlie Franco- 
Gcnnan War of 1870 -1871 has lieen sketched in an eaiiier 
chaptycr.* SufRee it here to say that it completeti German 
unity. For while the German armies were besieging Paris, 
the four Southern States were duly admitted, upon their own 
request, to |xjlitical union with the North. The name of 
the union was ehangeti from "North Gennan Confedera- 
tion” to "German ICmpire,” and on January 18, 1871, in the 
Hall of Mirrors in the (raloco at Versailles, King liVlUiam of 
Prussia was proclaimetl "Gt‘mian Emperor." The Treaty ' 
of Frankfort, coiiclude<l nith France in May, 1871, brought 
to the new Empire a war indemnity of a ti^ion dollars and 
the French territory of Alsace-Ixirraine. 

.in Achievement of Blood and Iron. — What the Frank- 
fort .Vswmihly of 1848-1840 luwl failed to accomplish by 
f^IH'cches ami majority voles, was achieved by Bismarck 
through the “blotnl and iron" of three irars. Tlmnks to 
tlie defeat of I>enmark in 1864, of .^ust^ia in 1886, and of 
France in 187 F, the German Empire was finally established 

• See p 4A4. 

» See ttWfrter XVI, pp. 480-482. 
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under the headship of Prussia. But it did not include the 
German part of Austria or of Switzerland. 

The Constitution of the German Empire. — Tlie new 
Empire assurt^l the Germans partial national tinity but not 
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^mocracy. Prussia, the largest and most influenti^ State 
in the Empire, nttained her imdemocmtir Gonsiitution of 
1^; and ver>' few of the other German States found it expe- 
dient or desirable to introduce real parliamentary govern- 
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ment (of the English type) in their internal affairs. In im- 
perial affairs, supreme authority was vested in the Bundetrat, 
a IxKly of jierwmal agents of the sovereigns of the several 
States. Tlie KrichMay, the popular assembly elected by 
universal maniuMMl suffrage throughout the nation, was hardly 
more than a debating society; its resolutions could be effeo- 
tivel.v blocked by the Hun<lesraf. In practice, the King 
of Prussia, who ij>so facto wa.s “flerman Emperor” (com- 
monly referre«l to as the Emp<*ror-King), was an autocrat; 
h(‘ named the chi«*f minister of Prus-sia without comtulting 
the Prussian parliarm-nt, and he a|)(x»inted the Imperial 
Chancellor without the ad\nee of the Reichstag ror many 
years Bismarck was Ivtth ImiMTial (’hancellor ami chief 
minister of Prussia. As Chancellor, he presidetl over the 
Bumlesrat, pn-|ian*d legi.shttion for the Reichstag, and con- 
ducted (he admim.stration of (he Empire. .Vs chief minister 
<if Prussia, he directed how (he Prussian votes in the Bundea- 
rat shituUI Iv* cast ; ami thew* votes, according to the Con- 
.“titution of the Empire, were sufficient to veto any reduction 
of the .\iTny or any deerea-s** of th** taxi's or any amendment 
of the Constitution. The ministers of the Emjieror-King 
could not Ik* forci-d out of offiii' either by the Prussian par- 
liament or by the (barman Reichstag. .\.<wured of financial 
inde|jendence and military sap|»ort. they retained their offices 
•■o long as they enjoywl the ronfidemv of the Emperoi'-King. 
The gitvernment of Cermany frt*m 1H7I to 1918 was similar 
in effect to the government of Eranei' under Napoleon III 
(1H.')2-1870); it certainly could not lie termed democratic. 

TUK UBKMAN EMiUKE BECOMES STRONG BCT NOT DEMOCRATIC 

German Blilitarism. — IVmocracy was lacking. But mil- 
itarism was present. In fact, the old Prussian tradition 
"f militarism gradually became the mwi valued tradition <rf 
the new Empire. By militarism the Empiie bad been 
cri'ated. By militarism, patriots believed, the Empire 
^vould be preeerved. Both William I and BisaSiarck put their 
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chief reliance in the German Anny, and already in 1871 
Bismarck and William I were great national henx^s. 

Just as Prussia in 18G2 had obligixl e\'c*r>' able-bodied young 
man to serve in tlie Anny in ortler to ('nfora? her kind of 
national unity, so now in 1871 the German Emfnn* n^tained 
the principle of eompuLson,’ univerwil military m^n'it'e in 
order to guanmttv tlie maintenance of (i(*rman unity undei 
Prussian headship. The Prussian military system was 
exteiuhd throughout the Empire; gt*t*at fortifications wen* 
constructed in AlsatY'-Lorraine and along the Ikdgian and 
Russian frontiei-s; and the unusual s[¥M*tacle wiis pres^^ntixl of 
a nation supiK)rting an enormous staiuling anny in time of 
[X'a<*e. 

The spcTtacle did not long rt'inain unusual. Within five 
yeai*H the extraordinary military example of Gemiany was 
imitated by the neighlswing (tivat Powers - Fninit*. Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, ami I tidy. As her iHMghlx)rs incn*as<Hl their 
armaiuents, Germany sought by diplomacy to priivent ihiuu 
from uniting against her. 

Bismarck*^ Firreitjn Policy, 1S71-1SIFK - - Bismarck in 1879 
conclude^i with ria-H unga r v a clos<* military ^iJliam*t\ 

which was transfonned by the adhemnc*c of Italy thns* 
years later into the famous Trifde Alliance that lasted until 
1915. Moreover, so long as Bismarek was in offiei' (until 
1890), Genuany^s relations with Russia m*tv imunt amicable, 
and with Englami quite so, Xevertheh^s, thanks to Ger- 
many's militarism and to Bismarck's diplomacy, the whol<‘ 
era from 1871 to 1914 became an of ammi 
Annarn(*nt« incn^asxxl everx'where: th<*y never decreascHl. 
National jealousies grew* ever more acute, and militaiy' ex- 
penditures ev(*r burdensome, 

Naiiimal Effects of (Urnmn MiliinrimK *--\Mthin Germany 
militarism w\is generally extolled as a national blessing. P 
kept the spirit of nationality at feverdimt. It called into 
existence many jaitriotie societicn, such as the Pan-Geniian 
League and the National Security Ix^ague. It proinotcd 
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national unity and national discipline. It fortified the 
Empire. It overawed the Poles in Prussia and the French 
in .\l8ace-Ix)rraine. It enabled Germany to be a Great Power 
and to take an influential j)art in world politics. It satisfied 
many menilxirs of the midiile class Ix'cause it preservetl order 
■iinl security at home and backed Gennan traders and in- 
vestors abroatl. It pleased the up|)er classes, because the 
hiKher commands in the Army were hckl by nobles (Junkers). 
It Hohenzollern Einp<'rf»r-King, the Court, and 

the Govemnjent la'cause it was the bulwark of autocracy. 

Occasionally prot<*sts were raise«l in the Reichsta^i; afpunst 
niilitari-sin, and onc<* in a while u detennined effort was made 
♦o rcfiise financial appnipriations for it. Bismarck soon 
di.'icoveted, however, that by dissolving an oljstreperous 
Hcich.staK and ap(>ealing to the countr>’’s patriotism in the 
nuitfer, he "ould get a n<?w Reich.stag dwtcsl which would 
do the ( JovrTnment’s will. Bismarck’s discovery was utilized 
n'iH‘at<*dly not only by himsidf but by his succt^ssors (aftiF 
IMK)) in the ( 'hanwilorship. Militarism was the most 
striking chara<-t«Tistic of iinitesl Germany from 1871 to 1914. 

Gemum "Paternalism.'’ • • An<»ther imjKirtant character- 
i'^tic of 00111x1 Germany was ‘'pat«*rnalism,” the idea that 
the Goicmment sliould taki- the lca<ling jxirt in promoting 
I fie ctsinomic welfare of tJie p«x)ple. '‘Paternalism” was a 
tnidition inheritetl from the Prussia of tiie eightismth century. 
:iri(i the tradition which nctuatixl most of Blsmarck’.s domestic 
isilicic's. His “patenial” policu-s wen' twofoUl: (1) To 
I'trengthcn the feileral, national g«>vemmcnt; ('2) to foster 
tfie material prosperity of all class«'s in the country. 

■'^trrn^lhentng of the Federal (lonTiimeat. — To strengthen 
the fiHleral, national govenum'nt. Bi.sinarck persuaded the 
Peiehst.^ to aasent to four main n'forms: (1) Financid uni- 
fonnity waa effectwi througiiout the Empire. . Imperial coin- 
'‘Kc supplanted the coinage ».vstem8 of the aevcral Statas. 
I he control of liankiog was transfemHi from tha State Govem- 
■"ciit.s to the Imperial Government. In 187fl the fammis 
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Imf>erial Bank {tteichdfank) waa eatabliaheil, under the man^ 
agernerit of the Empire, aji a central crcxlit institution for the 
nation and aa a guarantor of the hnandal stability of the 
Fcnleral Government. (2) 'fhe various syst<*mH of State 
railways wen* unifie<l and brought into elcist* rrdationship with 
the military, |K>stal, ami teK‘graphie organizations of the 
Einpiit*. (3) rnifonnity in law was s<»eim*<l. State laws 
vv<*re su|K'rwKle<l l)y ImfK*rial (’od«*s for eorninenx* and bank* 
ing. for legal prcwedim* an<l organiz:ition of law courts, and 
finally (in IHPti) by a common (ierrnan ( ode of C ivil Law\ 
f4) The FedfTal CfOVcTnincnt was reiHleitHl financially inde* 
|x*ndent of the State < iovernnicnt*-. Vp to 1879 th^* Federal 
(ioverninent obtaine<l its funds by levying eontributions on 
the w*veml States, a practice which teialcHl to exalt the »States 
and to d«'baS4* the Kinpin . In 1879. thendore. the ZoWcerei'n * 
\\lii(‘h wa^i th«*n practically hlentieal with the Fmipirt') mm 
prrvuiliHl ujion io al»aiidon fri*c trade aiul to iinfKwt^ protective 
tarifff on the itii[x>rtatioii of fondgii giMwls. (e^nnany l>eeaine 
thereby a cxnintry* with a high tariff, arnl from 1879 to 1914 
tlu^ (Jennan tariff was gnidualiy inen^aml. The tariff policy 
<*f Hismarck provided funds for the finleral ( toverninent and 
at the same time pndeetrnl (f€*rnian industry and (7enuan 
agriculture. 

F(mUTing of Moteruil Prosperiiif. — To foster the material 
t)rf)s|ierity of all elai«es in (»ennain\ Bismarck pursued a 
thre<»fold fK)liey. 

<1) Thf Tariff, — The tariff of 1879, with its sulwquent 
incr«*aa<iii, enablfni (jjcnimn agriculture to hold its owm against 
com|>etition and likew is«ystimulalfHl industrial develop- 
nicnt within Gennany. The fjycttiers, on oik* hand, an<d tJie 
tnanufacturers, on the other, were the claases most benefited. 

^2) Social — As aitls to the working elaaa* 

bismarck championed a broad pit^gram of social legislation. 
Not only were laws enacteil luting the hiiti 

^nder Imperial auspic^, all workingiiien w m JP^ againgt 

« 8ee p. 451. 
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UJness, accidents, incapadty, and old age. Ll?L.tafi<}eriL.^.iaL 
legislation C e rinany was th e t>io net»r among the natioiis of 
th^ world. Her scheme of national insuranc<>, together with 
enlighteniHl factory regiilation.s, an admiral)le sysU’in of lalxir 
exchanges, a network of technical sclicnds, ami the it'inarkable 
growth of trade-imioni-sm, [in^jiariHl the (lernian jxH>ple from 
below, as the protective tariff aiih-d them from alxive, to 
iiccome OIK' of the most efficient industrial nation-s in the 
world. 

(3) lmi)erialism. — For the encouragement of (lerman 
traders overst'as, as well as for iiiissionary and patriotic rea- 
sons, Bismarck in 1884-1885 took over for (lermany a colonial 
empire which merchants ami missionaries hail already stakixl 
out: in Africa — Togoland, Kamerun, (ierman East Africa, 
and German Southwest Africa; and in the South Si'as — the 
Marshall Islands, the Bismarck Islands, and a part of Xew 
Guinea (Kai.ser Wilhehn.sland). 

Subsequently Germany atlded to her colonial empire the 
Caroline Islands and two of the Samoan Island-s in the Pacific, 
the port of Kiao-chao in China, and a part of the French 
Congo in Africa. Besides, she arranged for the construction 
of a railway in Asiatic Turkey, from C'onstantinople to Bagdad, 
and brought the whole Ottoman Enjpire under her influence. 
With Governmental assistance, a great number of large mer- 
chant vessels were built and operated, so that by 1914 Ger- 
many ranked next to England among the world’s commercial 
nations. To protect her commerce and her colonies, Gennany 
in the first years of the twentieth century applied her militar- 
ism to the high seas and constructed a navy which in size and 
strength was surpassed only by England’s. 

Under the paternal direction of Bismarck and his successors, 
Gertnany became a Great Power not only in a military and 
political sense, but in material prosperity as well. Not a coun- 
try in the world witnessed in so brief a time such a prodigious 
economic development as the German Empire experienced 
between 1871 and 1914. Factories and mine shafts multi- 
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plied; cities grew rapidly; and with the expansion of industry 
and trade, popular education kept pace. These achievements 
constituted a most significant element in German civilization 
— in what the Germans themselves called their KuUur. 

Popular Opposition in Germany. — Not all citizens of the 
German Empire were enthusiastic supporters of the Bis- 
marckian {X)lici<*8 of “paternalism” and “militarism.” In 
fad, from 1871 to 1914 large groups of people found fault 
constantly with the [mlitical institutions, the economic develop- 
ments, or the national tendencies, of the EImpire. 

“Oppressed’’ S ationahties: Danes, Poles, and Alsaee- 
Ijorrainers. — Among the opposition grouiw were certain 
non-German elements that dkl not w'ish to belong to the 
(iemmn Empire at all. In northern Schleswig, w'hich Prussia 
had coiwjuered in 1804, were several hundred thousand Danes 
n ho advocated reunion with the Kingdom of I>?nraark. In 
Prussia were some three million Poles who longed for the 
restoration of an independent Poland. In Alsace-Lorraine, 
which Gennany had conquered in 1871, w'ere a goodly number 
of persons who desired the return of the territory to France. 
In .Alsace-Lorraine Germany maintained practically a military 
dictatorship. Against the Poles and the Danes, Prussia 
enacted repressive law's, abridging the use of their native 
languages and restricting their ownership of land. The more 
the Government sought to “Germanize” the w'hole country, 
th(* more these “oppressed nationalities” struggled to retain 
their own individuality and to oppose all the policies of the 
Empire. 

German Opposition. — Opposition to the Empire and its 
institutions was not confined to “opprt'ssed nationalities.” 
Among the Germans themselves were four groups who in vary- 
ing degree belonged usually to the “Opposition.” (1) The 
Gnelfs. These were Germans in the old Kingdom <rf Han- 
over who had not taken kindly to the incorporation al 
their State in Prussia in 1866 and who kept iq> an agitation 
for self-government. (2) The Democrats, or Radicals. These 
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were intellectual descendants of the revolutionaries of 1848, 
men who wished the German Empire to be truly democratic, 
with a parliamentary Rovernmcnt modeled after England’s, 
with effective guarantcvs of individual liberties, and with 
freedom of trade (rather than proU*ctive tariffs). The Demo- 
crats were a niiddle-<-las8 Party, outspoken against militariwn 
and against the Government's chronic interference with the 
free<iom of sp*^}! and of the press. They were hated by 
Itismarck. 

(3 ) The ('alholicn . — Comprising a nunority of the population 
of (Jermany, th<‘ae regrett<Hl the exclusion of Catholic Austria 
from the Enipin- in anti tlisliked the preponcli -ranee of 
Protestant Pnissia. .\s their chief numerical strength lay in 
the States of .stmthern flermany, they early bandetl them- 
selves together as a |»olitical Party (the “Center Party”) 
to n-sist the “I’niasianizatitm” of flemiany. They <leiKmn(x*d 
militarism nml paternalism ; they tlemandetl more rifriits for 
the States, greater democracy in the Empire, and radical 
social reforms (w'hich, however, should be realiaed not so much 
tlirough the Impt'rial Goveniinent as through associations of 
workers and employers). .Against the Catholic Center Bis- 
marck in the first ymrs of the Empire wag*Hl the so-called 
KuUurknmpf ("fight for civiliisation”). By l<*gislative meas- 
ures he attacked the Catholic Church and endea%'ored to 
make it a suljwrrvient tool of the Govcnmient. The Catholics 
resisted, and for several years the stntggle continue<l. Bishops 
w<>ni> impri-soned, priests were muzzlinl, monks and nuiw were 
exiletl, Catholic newspapers were suppressed. In spite of 
p-rsecutioii, the Catholics preaer\-e<l their unity and discifiline, 
the Cf'nter Party grew and throve, and by 1886 Bismarck 
had to admit, by repealing most of his anti-(^atholic measures, 
that the KuliuHcamjtf was a failure. Nevertheless, the 
Center Party continued, after the o«ewtion of active persecu- 
tion, to be one of the most important political parties in 
Germany, with a fourth of the seats in the Eeichstag; and 
although on specific questions it occasionally supported the 
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Govenunent, generally and fundamentally it was always in 
opposition down to 1914. 

(4) The SocuiliKts. — In 1875 a Social Democratic Party 
was formed thn>ugli the fusion of two Socialist grotips of 
German workingmen: (1) the followers of Karl Marx,* the 
“father of nuHlern Sticialism"; and (2) the followers of Ferdi- 
nand Lassaile (l.S2")-18t>4), a well-etlucaled, well-to-<lo Jew, 
famed l>oth as a man of fa.shion an<l as a “messiah of the poor," 
whose doctrines n'sembled tho.s<» of the French so<’ialist I^uis 
Blanc.* The new Party talked alH)ut a “revolution," which 
would establi.sh thorough jx)litical d('moeracy in (icrmany, 
sot up a Uepublic, destroy militarism. alK>li.Hh [jrivate pro{>erty, 
and usher in an era of working-clas.s contnd of faetori(>s and 
farms. Bismarck at onw t<K>k fright and managi'd to com- 
municate his fright to a majority in the Ueichstiig, so that, 
despite jjrotests of Catholics arul I)emocrat.s, laws were en- 
acted in 1878 against the Socialists. These laws remainerl in 
force twelve years. They prohiinted Sociali,st propaganda, 
empowered the police to break up nu'etings and to suppr«*s.s 
publications, and legaliwsl the arbitrary* arrest and puni.>ih- 
ment of Sociali.st agitators. Bisinarek rigorously enforceil 
the laws again.st Socialism, bui in vain. The Socialists pre- 
sers'ed their organizatirm, eomluctisl their propaganda from 
neighboring countries, and steatlily incn-awNl their influcnc** 
within Gennany. In course of time, especially after the laps** 
of the anti-Socialist laws (in 1890), the Boctal Democratic 
Party won the supixrrt of a largr* majority of the Gennan 
working class and likewise of a considerable numtier of mirldlc- 
class ra<lical.s who, though not deeply interestwl in Uie eco- 
noniic demands of the Party, votixl for it« candidates as the 
best means of combating autocracy. By 1914 the Socialist-*' 
constituted the largest jKilitical ftarty in Gennany. 

Emperor William II, 1886 - 1918 . — In 1888 Emperor Wil- 
liam I, one of the great heroes of Gennan national unity, <licd 
at the advanced age of ninety-one. His son, Frederick HI 
Sec pfi. 468-459. * ,8ce p. 458. 
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who was reputed to be “Literal, ” reigned only three months. 
In 1888, accordingly, •William II, the son of Frederick III and 


the grandson of William I, 
l)ccame King of I^russia and 
German Emperor. He 
reigned until 1918. 

William II was twenty-nine 
years of age at the time of 
his accession, and a typical 
Hohenxollern . He loved 
jKjwer and the trappings that 
went with it. He extolled 
militarism and <isserted that 
■‘I lie stddier and the .Vnnv 

• f 

not [mrliamentar>' luajoritieK, 
hav(‘ woldtxl tc)g('ther tlw? 
( irnnan Kmpin* — iny confi- 
i( net* in placed in the Amiy/' 
\t the ssime lime he jxmed as 
an ardent Protestant ('liris- 
tian and afiinacHi in no tin* 
ienns t!ic divine basis 
of his sovereignty. He 
dabbled in everything^ 
tnivel(><l ever>'wlien', and 
^alkcal ineeasantly. 

His e/ liismarek, 

* In (ii*miian>% the eomitr>’ 
of militarism and paternalism, 
tilt !t‘ vvas not ithhii for two 



EMrEHOW WILLIAM 11 


WiUmm H F.mfW'ir i.n ISSS 

anvt aUlictilrni iii U»1H. at the d<iw ol 
f!»r War for which h<> * 

hcrt^y dmre of After 

19 is he in lioHandf as an tsail®. 


(•m h overl»earing autm’nits as Williiun II and Bisnmrck, and 
ill 1H!K) William II dismissetl Bismarck fn»n office. “It 
was a (luestion. ' the Emperor explaineil, “whether the Hohen- 
/.nllcrn dymnsty or the Bismarck djuasty aliould reign.” 
Bismarck, the man who hatl done more than anyone else 
give Germany national unity without democmey, withdrew 
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to his private estates, where he lived in more or less open 
criticism of the Emperor until his deatli, at the age of eighty- 
three, in 1898. 

His Policies, — The chief ministers of Pmssia and the 
Chancellors of the Empire who succmkHl Bismarck from 
1890 to 1918, were the jx^rsonal agents of William IL In 
vain the Sociali.sts, the Catholics, and the Democrats sought 
to make the Imperial Ciovemment n"s|H)nsil)le to the Reichs- 
tag; to the end William II iiusisted that it was n\Hj)on«ible 
only to him and to God He hinwlf determincHl the prin- 
cipal policies of the Empire. Like Bisman‘k l>efore him. 
William II was a natural ally of fire-i'ating tnilitarisis, of 
landowning arisUx^rats, of eonsi^rvat ive university pn>fes- 
sors, and of industrial capitalists. Under his rule, autoc- 
racy in the interest of the upjKT classes nunaine<l the ideal 
both for the Pnissian Monarchy and for the (iennan Empire. 
Gennany had national unity without real demfK*ni<*y. Rut 
she had demo(Tatie fonm and jiolitical jmrties that wen* 
to prove capable, after the military defeats of the Great 
War. of transforming Ciermany from a monarchy into a 
republic. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVHSW 

1. What was the ‘‘Gemiaii Conftslenitkm*^? Wh<*ii wa» it creati'^L 

What wfis .\ii}<tria’» n^Iatioi* to it?^ Trare its iKwindary on llir nmn 
Locate Badm, Wurtn^niUTg, Havana, llaiKiver. Saxony. Pnm^t ^ 

Austria. Frankfort, Brcancn. liaint^urg, Uibeck. 

2. What State had in iHls ihr largest (Wmaii-s tweaking fiMifMihition ’ 

3. Why did not Austria rre?it*> a Htmng. unite**! (icrmnny under hvr 

own leadernhit* U’twmi lS!.*i and Wh> not Pntiisiii? 

4. To what extent was < icnnany deinorTnlie prior to 1S4S? 

5. \\m t her** iiny opposir ton in f iennany to the isdieitu of Met teruich ’ 
By whom? 

N,/ 6. I>esrnl»e the Kevohitioti of 1.H4H in Certiiany. ah«iwtng it# efff'eM 
upon Metteniieh. ufion the King of Frus«»ia. awl upon natiaiiAl unity. 

7. What was the Frankfort *Vaiciiibly? Wliat dkl il niieftipi b> di»‘ 
Why did it fail ’ 

$. What were the hitfil multa of the Revolutbfi of IS4K tfi Austn 
In PnuMiiaT 
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0. What waa the difference? *x»tween the *^Id>eral8’' and the **con«erva- 
lives” in Cienuany? Why did the conservatives'* gain the leadership 
after 1H48? 

10. Who waa Bismarck? What were his political beliefs? T'ndiir 
what eireumstancfss did he Ijecome the chief minister of Prussia? How 
long did he rt^main in power? 

11. Why did Williani I and Bismarck wish to increase the Pnmsian 
aniiy? How diti they a^csitiipltsh this aim? 

12. I>isruf««! the disfitite over Schleswig-Holstein and explain how it 
led to civil war in (lermany. 

\:i W hat were the n^siilts of the Seven Wwks* War a« regarihi the 
tHTiiian ('orif4f*<ler»tion? -Vs reganls Austria? Italy? Pnifwtia? The 
S.uth (iennan States? 

1 1. W hen wjis the North Genniin C'onfiHleratioii en?4ited? What was 
i?s fi)rm of government? W'hat States did it include** 

1. ">. Show' how’ Pnissia’s wfir .against F’ntnc'e in 1S7(V~71 led to the final 
step in Hismareks unifiration of Germany , 

ir», W’hy would it W inc'orrr*ci to rail the («emmn Empire from 1871 
to PUS deiitiwratic'’ Was it flemocratic in any n*sja*<‘t? How did it 
difftr frcmi tbi* North (tennan (Vmfe^leration in goveniinent and in terri- 
tonal extent? Hid it include all of the ( ieniiiin-inwniking Irindi^? 

17. In what rcwj3n*et« w:i^ the fUwiimn Empire militaristic'^ Pater- 
nal intic'!' 

I . H» iw diil Btsmarck st ixmgt hen t he finlenil gt» vt^mmenf ? I fow dki he 
pr'»Tni>te the welfan* of landiorris an«l httsimset men? Of the workingmen? 
l!». W iuit was Geriimny*» foreign jadicy under Bis«inarck's admintstra- 

tion? 

21). !h»w dal Germany aequiri* eolonif^^ Wheit* were her colonies? 
Were they ver>* valuable? 

21. W*hat was meant by Kultur* 

-*2 W nat grtiti(«^ of jKMjple m t lermany opposeii the ixilicies of Bit- 

iiiarck'* 

2i. How did Bismarck combat the ratholies? The Socialists? Was 
he wholly succeiwfiil? 

IM. W ho was William H, and what were hm policiai? Compare hit 

JM ‘licit's with Bttntitrek'fl. 
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sai«bia (a strip of Rumanian territory), abandoned her claims 
to a protectorate gyer the Rumanians and other Christian 
nations of Turkey, and lost the right to keep a fleet on the 
Black Sea. 

Tsar Alexander II (1855-1881), who had ascended the 
throne in the midst of the Crimean War, waited twenty-one 
years before renewing the attack upon Turkey. Th«^ Franco- 
German War of 1870 gave him an opiwrtunity, which he 
promptly seized, to tear up the Treaty of 1856 and regain 
the right of keeping warships on the Black Sea. A little' 
later, another opportunity knocked at the door. 

The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878. — The Tiirk.s wc'n* 
massacring thousands of Bulgarians, and the Yugoslav.s 
were revolting against the Sultan. As the champion of the 
Balkan Christian peoples, Alexander declanxl war in 1877. 
This time, neither England nor France raised a finger 
to prevent an aUied Russian and Rumanian army from 
marching victoriou.sly up to the very outskirts of Constan- 
tinople and dictating peace on their own terms.’ 

No sooner, however, had peace been signed, than Etigland 
and Austria stepped in and insisted on having tin* tn'aty 
revised by a congress or conference of all the Great Powers. 
Accordingly, a congress was held at Berlin in 1878, and a 
new treaty was drawn up. As the spoils of victory Russia 
carried off part of Armenia and part of Rumania (Bessa- 
rabia). But the Russian plan of making Bulgaria a stdf- 
goveming principality, friendly to Russia, was defeate<l and 
most of the Bulgarians were again placed under Turkish nde. 

Russia’s Balkan Policy after 1878, — After 1878, Ru.ssia 
remained at peace with Turkey, .seeking not so much to in- 
crease her own territory as to win <;ontrol over the Balkans 

• By the Treaty of San Stefano, March 3, 1878, the Yugodav states of 
Montenegro and Serbia were to Ije given additional territory and complete 
independence; Rumania also was to become independent; Bulgaria was 
to be made a self-governing principality; and Russia was to get several 
small pieces of territory. 
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by intrigue and diplomacy. The Tsar still posed as the 
protector and friend of the Balkan nationSi eiq)ecially of the 
Yugoslavs. He desired them to be independent of Turkey 
but subservient to Russia. The age-long dream of con- 
quering Constantinople and obtaining an outlet through the 
Dardanelles to the Mediterranean was put on the shelf, not 



CoDrtmt <V H'orU Soot C*. 


RUSSIAN OUUONISTS EMIORATINQ TO SIBERIA 

forgotten. It was to be taken down from the shelf in 1914, 
when another Tsar took up arms as the champion of the Balkan 
Christians — this time of the Yugoslavs — and gazed long- 
ingly, expectantly, toward the domes and minarets of the cov- 
eted city on the Bosphorus. 

Bxpansion in Asia. — But Russia had other aims as wdl. 
All through the nineteenth century, Russian oolonista were 
steadily pouring bto Siberia and Russian armiis were Bmking 
new conquests in Asia. Bit by bit the broad steppes m* 
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platnB of Turkestan, in Central Asia, were brought under 
the Tsar’s far-reaehing scepter. The northern part of Persia 
in 1907 became a Russian “sphere of influence’’ — a region 
under Russian ctmtrol but not yet formally annexed. Mean- 
while, several strijw of land along the western and northern 
iKjnlerK of ( ’hina had Issm lw)ldly gra8p<>d. About the open- 
ing of the twentieth century Russia’s long arm was stretched 
<»ut to lake Manchuria (the northern part of China) and 
KoiT'a (then a inon- or less iiMlependent monarchy). In 
thi.s ca.«<'. however, there was an olmtacle — Japan. Japan 
also covet fsi Korea and Manchuria, and was not afraid to 
fight her rival. 

War, t9(t4-i90o. — Wlien Japan declared 
war, in Feimiarv. ltK>4, (he Russians f(*lt sun* of an 
victory. The little luition of the Far East was a dwarf, 
coini»an*d with gigantic Russia; the fonner had 45,000,000 
[MHiple, the latter i;it».{l00,000. Jaitan was a small fox terrier 
harking at a burly Is-ar. Painful indetnl was Russia’s sur- 
Iiri‘4' when her annk's in Manchuria - - when* all the lighting 
t< ok |)la<v — - were tlefeati*<l time and again with terrible 
;s>Hse.«; when the supp«>stH!ly impr(*gnable Russian fortn*® 
of Port Arthur (in Manchuria) was forcerl to .surrender; and 
when a large Russian fleet, which had stuled anrund the Cape 
of (Jotsl Ho|k* to the f'ar Fuist. was totally di'stnyvetl. One 
iiflieulty was that Russian tn) 0 |)s and supplies luul to be 
!nui,s|x>rte<l thousands of mik's aeross Silwria, by the Trana- 
•''ilsTian niilway. Rut the worst tn»uble was that the Ru»- 
»*ian militaiy .system was almost unlx*lievably inefficient. 
"tuM-king stupidity and careles»iK*ss wen* revealerl on the part 
; army oflier-rs an«l civil officials. 'Flic trtwrps were poorly 
!"l. Inwlly ispiippisi. and hojs*kwly mismanaged. The 
I! my — the very foundation stone of the autocracy — was 
''’hen through and through. ^VTiat the Russian peo]^ 
'tiought of this situation we sliall soon see. 

At the invitatioa of President Roosevelt, Rus^ and 
m>nt delegates to Portsmouth, New Hamprfiire, for 
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peace negotiations. As was to be expected the peace treaty 
signed at Portsmouth (September 5, 1905) was a blow to 
Russian pride. All hope of acquiring Korea was at>andoned, 
and the southern jmrt of Manchuria was handtxl over to 
Japan. In later years Russia and .Japan came to an agnxs 
ment whereby, wliile Japan annexe<l Kon*a anti rt'taiuixl 
southern Manchuria, Russia was jx‘nuitt(H:l to st itxigthen 
her control in northern Manchuria and in western MongoUai 
although thest' Regions remained part of the (Inriesi* Em- 
pire, in name at least. 

The Kuss<>-^Iapiines<' War of 1904-HJ05 was the third of 
the great conflicts into which Russia was plungfHl by the 
aggressive policy of her mien*. The Russian nation was lik«‘ 
an obedient elephant, traimxl to <lo the bidding of its puny 
master. The Russians fought for the exi>ansion of the 
Tsar's dominion. When would they learn to buttle for their 
own freedom? 

THE AUTOC:it<TIC GOVERXMKNT TO RrHSIFY THE EUniiE 

Meaning of ‘‘Russification-^’ — Hand in hand with the 
Tsar's policy of coiK|uest went the fxilicy of ''Russification." 
The Russian Empire, it must lie reinemliered, had lieen built 
up by autocratic conquerors, without regard for raw c r nation- 
ality, As a result, it inciudefl not only the Russians, but 
many other {leoples as well. The Empire was a jiatehwork 
quilt, and militaristic autocracy wm the thread by which the 
patches were held togi'ther. But the Tsars of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries were not content with imtchwork. 
They were determined to make the whole eiiijare thoroughly 
Russian — to “Russify" Russia. ( 'onquere<i nations whi<'h 
had seimrate languages, separate rrdigions, and af^paraf* 
administrations, were too much ineliiied to dmire a sefiarufc 
national existence and independence. The Euasian language, 
the Russian (’hurch, Rusaiau administration, must be forctnl 
upon all the Tsar's subjects. No nationalism beside Russian 
nationalism could lie tolerated* 
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Rttssiflcatton in Poland. — One of the conquered nations 
was Poland. The greatt?r fwirt of Poland had been given to the 
Tsar Alc.vauder I by the (’ongrcfis of Vienna in 1815, but lie 
luid promised to treat it as a kingdom separate from Russia, 
with a constitution and a {lariiament of its own, with Polish 
: 1 .x the official language, 
and with Pole,s as the 
officials. The Poles, how- 
ever, had rel)elled in IS^W), 
and Tsar Nieholas I, after 
suppri'ssing the relsdlion, 
had anniilhxl their con.sti- 
tutitm. Thereafter, the 
|K)licyof Kussiftcation was 
U'gun. Polantl was gov- 
erniMl aeatxinqueriHl prov- 
ince. The Polish univer- 
sili«!S of Warsaw and Vilna 
were Suppressetl, and 
Polish students weit> corn- 
iwllni to attend Russian 
universities. The Poles, 
who had previously |K)s- 
.M's.st'd an army of thc'r 
own, were now forced to 
MTve in Russian regi- 
ments. The Russian language was sidwtituted for Polish in 
the schools. Shopkeepers lia<l to {nit their signs in Russian. 
Russian officials, using the Russian tongue, conducted the 
administration and presided over the courts. The Poles 
nnolted again, in 1863, but without success Their lot was 

'll ply m^c harder. 

Russiflcatlon in Finland. — Finland also suffered. The 
Txar had become Grand Duke of Finland in 1809, and had 
•"‘miittcd the grand-duchy to liave a parliament, maintain a 
‘^‘Paratc ctutQins tariff, make its own laws (with lus consent). 



TSAR NICHOLAS I 
! wn* T«if fn»m !lft25 to ISS5. 
He wftft mi artlcfit Wiei;*er in «uUKinir>' 
sod *' lluaiiw6r»u.m,’* He engnued in two 
wmr* wit-h Ttirkey nmi the Pc4off 

of likHt remnnnt of their lilierties. 
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and enjoy its own religion, the Lutheran form of Christianity. 
As the upper classes were Swedish, their language was uwil 
by the officials, while the |K?asant8 were allowed to use their 
own mother tongue, Finnish. But at the dost* of th<r nine- 
teenth century Tsar Nicholas II began to apply the |)olicy of 
Russification, by appointing Russian oflicial.'i to rule Finland, 
establishing a Russian ix)lice force, and insisting that Finnish 
law's must 1x3 drawn up by Russians. .\s a protest the |xx)ple 
declared a national .strike, and the T.siir (wht)se jxiwer hatl 
been weakenetl by uprisings in Ru.s.sia in ltH)4 11K)5) not only 
restored the old Finnish constitution but i-elucUinlly con- 
sented to a democratic n'fonn of the Finnish parliament 
Nevertheless, a sht)rt time later he wsis again Ix'ginninn 
to bring Finland more completely under Russian control, 
when the Great War of 1914 interrupttxi his plans. 

Russification Elsewhere in the Empire. — Rusaifii'ation 
was also consi<lered neces.saiy in various ix'gions when* the 
pc*ople, though possessing no n*mnant of their fonner jnd«*- 
pendence, still prcserv*xl their indiviciuality in laiigusgt* or in 
religion. For example, there were twenty nuUions or so of 
Ukrainians or “Little Rus.«ians’’ in southwestern Russia, 
who spoke a dialect of Ravuan that wjrs sufficiently different 
from the official Russian language to lie annoying. There- 
fore the I'sar’s government forliadi* the {Hiblication of l>ook< 
or the acting o <]raina.s in the rkruinian diaUx’t. 

In the case of the White Rnxsintui and the Lithuauiamf who 
inhabited the region ju.st east wid northeast of Poland, there 
was much trouble alxiut religion, b<*cause man\’ of th«ue people 
were Roman C'atholii^s. For these Catholics the Rasaian officials 
made life.* as uncomfortable as (Hissible, soinetitncs by closing 
their churches, sometimes by compelling their children to become 
members of the officrial Russian Orthorlox ( ‘hurch. Similarly, in 
Edhonia and Lolria (two small subject nations living along the 
Baltic coast, north erf Lithuania), where the people were Luth- 
erans, Lutheran churches could not be construct^ without tlx* 
consent of the chief officii of the Russian Ortnoc^x (*hurch 
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It would take too long to go through the entire list of subiect 
nations — the Armenians and Georgians and Tatars in the 
Gaueasus region, the various [mgan and Mohammedan tribes 
in Asiatic Russia, the Rumanians in Bessarabia, ete. In 
almost every cas<\ the aim of the Tsar's goveniment was to 
j>la<*e such n^strictions on the use of the native language and 
on the* practice of other faiths that grafluall}’' the inhabitants 
would adopt tlu‘ Russian language and the Russian Orthodox 
r(‘ligion. In a w(»rd, they would Ih* Russified. 

Thi Jrws hi Rti.ssta. — Tlu* jilight of the Jews calls for 
s|)c»cial mention. There were some five million Jew's in Russia.^ 
Sin(M^ the eighteenth eentur>', Jew’s had Iw^en forbidden to 
>ettle in any jjurt of Ru>sia otitsitle the ^‘Jewish Pale/' w'hich 
included Poland, rkrainia, Grimea, and a few other iT*gions 
in llie W’«\st and south. Then* was a very hitter feeling against 
th** Jews, iwirtly U'cauHt* they wen* not ( hristians. partly 
h^rattsi* thc*y difTenii from tlu* Russians in language* and 
lo ss and manuerv, panly liN‘cavis4* they had a reputation for 
iivaria* in husiru'ss dealings, and jmrtly Iwausc many of them 
had n'VolulMtnary i<l**as. 

In the hitter half of tlie ninete<*nth eentury the Govern- 
ment Inunelied a eam|i^iign against the Jews. They were 
forbidden t4»f»wn or letise farms; they wen* deharml from mmt 
professions excepting l>usiiu»as; and lume t'ould live oiiti%ide 
tite Pale without sfUM'ial penuission. A Russian stateismiui 
i- said to have predieksl that as a reisult, a thini of tlie Jew’s 
Would le converPHl and a thin! would emigrate, w’hile the 
re>t wouhl die of hungi'r. As a inatt<*r of fact, himdretls of 
thoimnds did emigrate to the I'nittMl States, and doubtless 
nciny <jf thow' who remained in Russia did die of starvation, 
1 nM|uently there were *^t>ogroms” or anti-Jewish riots and 
m:i.sHacn*s Hoinewhat like the lynehings and anti-negro out- 
hicaks in the Gnited States. I^mbtli'as the ^^pogroins" were 
i** much due to popular prc^judice and mob spirit as to the 
Government, but they were tolemtcxi by the Government and 
♦»ft(*n inciie<l Viy ofRcials. 


» In 1^7 
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What was accomplished by all those efforts to suppress 
non-Russian languages and religions, remains to be seen. One 
result was that the Poles, Finns, Jews, and others learned to 
hate Tsarism with the fierce hatre<l that injustice engenders. 
The various subject j>eoples instead of becoming Russianizefl 
became so many |X)wder magazines of discontent, ready to he 
exploded by any spark. An exphxsion, a rt^volution, would 
shatter the empire of the Tsars into a dozen fragments. How 
such an explosion did occur, in 1917, will lx? narratcil in a 
later chapter, but the fact that it did occur is mentioned here 
as proof that with all its rutliless power autocracy failed to 
Russify Russia. 


TSARISM TIOHTKXS THE REIN'S 

Repression of Liberalism in Russia. — Not only the non- 
Russian races but also the genuine RusHian.s in the Empire 
had to be kept in hand, if Tsarism vren' to remain masterful 
and strong. If the Russians should l>ecome liU^rals or revo- 
lutionists, they would no longer lx* content to obey a d<*s- 
potic Em{x?ror. Hence, the spreati of Liberalism in the 
nineteenth century made the Tsars of Russia more deter- 
mined than ever to hold the reins of government finnly in 
their own hands. 

Alexander I, 1801-1826. — At the lx*ginning of the cen- 

tur3% Tsar Alexander I had showm some symimthy with 
Liberali.sm. For example, he had granted a coastituti<nj 
guarantexung to Russian Polaml the right of having a parli:.- 
ment. He had exhortetl the Poles to make gcxxl use of this 
right, in order to prove that ‘*free institutions ... are not 
a dangerous drf*am.’' He had even hintixl that he intendcil 
some <iay to e.sUibtish parliaments in all his realms- Alex- 
ander, h<nvf*ver, expc?ricnml a change of limrt a few years 
later, abandoned his plans of refonn, and accepted Metter- 
nich’s idea that tlte only way to previmt revolutions and con- 
spimeies and disorders wm to maintain autociacy in 
saddle. 
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Nicholas I, 1826-1866. — No trace of Liberalism was found 
in the make-up of the stem and soldierly man, the ''Iron 
Tsar/' who succeeded his brother Alexander I. As a boy, 
Nicholas I had lx?en taught history by a French ^migr^,* 
wlio ftlle<l his mind with hatre<l for everything smacking of 
revolution. His prejudices were simply strengthened when, 
lit tlie time of his accession to the throne, a group of Literal 
military an<l naval officers attempted by violence to seat hm 
lirother on the throne and secun* a constitution. As soon, 
therefore, as he had suppressiMl the uprising, Nicholas pun- 
ishe<l ihv conspirators with n^hmtless severity, organized a 
S4‘cn't jiolicv force (the sf>-<*all<Ml ^'Third Section'O hi ferret 
nut LilsTal leaders, and c»rden‘d liis officiab to see that no 
n*vc»lutionary or dangerous doctrines w^en* taught in the 
schools. Nicholas U^'ame, next to Metternich, the foremost 
(nnscTvative in LurojKv It was he who suppn'sscnl the 
Polish revolt in 18.30 IH.31:‘ it wm he who signed a secret 
agresuneni with Au tria and I^nissia for co<>jM»ration in [Hitting 
lown rt^lndlions;^ it was this same monarch who offere<l to 
>cnd an anny against the French revolutioiiista in 1848,^ 
and who actuallv' siuit a force of 80, IKK) men to aid the 
Austrian EmjK^ror in cnishing the revolutionaiy* Hungarian 
Ih public in 1840:^ it w*as Nicholas I who helfHnl Austria 
[prevent Prussia from unifying tfemnuiy h 1840-1850 
TMirism in Hiissia w^as a fw of Litenilism and mitionaJism 
everywhere. 

Alexaiidar n, 1866 1881. ~ A!e.xander H, like his unde 
Alexander I, was inclined at first to grant refomm. The 
< rinienn War,* in the midst of which he ascended the throne 
r< \ calcal llustiia*s wa^akiww and showtal the msiHl of reorganiia*^ 
During the first ten years of his nugn. Alexander II 
'vas a ri'former: he emanct|iatetl the si^rfs, astablisiied local 
•I scinblies, introduced the jury system, md inatle the censor* 


» Sc'f' Pli, :U5 317. 

* Sf*e I\ 443. 

* Sc^ till. 443“444. 


< Sim* [ip. 467-470. 
•SiH^pp. 5»4527. 

• 8cv pp. 476, 5524»M. 
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ship of the press less strict. But in 1866 a revolutionist 
attempted to shoot him. From that day, the Tsar was more 
conservative. The schools, he commanded, won^ henceforth to 

teach reliji^ion and rcsjx'ct 
for authority. Revolution- 
ary ideas must lx* stifled. 

Growth of uti ona nj 
Ideas , — As events proved, 
Revolutionary idc^as could 
not stifled. In fact, 
tlie more th(\v were jxn- 
m‘ut(‘d th(‘ more radi(*a! 
and violcuit tlu' a(lv(K‘aU^ 
of projfH'ss Ix^came. A 
few words should l>e said 
al)Out them to !uake our 
st6ry clear. In the 18Ws 
and 1870's, during the 
reign of .VlexandcT II, 
many of the more highly 
educated jxH)ple in Rus-sia 
had grown discontented 
with the existing state of 
affairs. The Russian 

TSAR ALEXANDER n Orthodox (’hurch, they 

Alexander II was Tsar from 186.*i to 1881. u, , f.ui 

He liberated the Russian serfs al«.ut the 

time that Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves StltlOIl and bigotry' j the 
in America. Tsar's government w'as 

backward and corrupt and 
opposed to liberty; the mass of the population were groveling 
in ignorance and poverty, and were treated like slaves or 
brute animals by the nobles and officials. So hopeless did 
conditions seem that many Russian writers became bitterly 
pessimistic; Ru^ian literature was deeply' tinged with gloom; 
Russian novelists and dramatists jxirtrayed the vice and 
mfeery and crime which they saw aboUt them. 
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The NMUaU, — Some of the “intellectuab" (as the 
educated people, especially university graduates, were called) 
thought that the only remedy was to criticize all existing in- 
stitutions and ideas, in order to prepare the way for free- 
dom. Science, reason, and individual liberty' were their 
ideals. Everything else — autocrwy, religion, marriage, pri- 
vate property — the)- denounced and ridiculed. As f*pf of 
them 8ai(i, if such institutions had any good in them, they 
would stand criticism; if not, it was right to smash them as 
“rubbish.” Persons who held such views were called '‘Nihil- 
i.st.s,” l)ecaus<? nothing (the Latin word for nothing is nihil) 
w&s sacred to them. The name came from a novel, in which 
a “Nihilist" was defined a.s “a man who bows to no authority.” 
The original Nihilists were more theondical than practical; 
they did not attempt a violent revolution; they simply formed 
sc'cn't u.ssociations and endeavored to spread their doctrines 
among the common people. They were inclined to be book- 
i.sli and phiIo.sophicaI. 

Punishing the Nihilists, or imprisoning them, or torturing 
them, or w'ntling them off to bleak Siberia as con>-icts, or 
driving them into exile, did little good. Other agitators 
took their places, and Ix'came still more radical. If the 
Tsar and his police would not permit peaceful discussion of 
reforms, th(‘ Tsar and his police must be fought with violence. 

Bakunin, an Apostle of Violence and Anarchism. — One of 
the men who was sent to Sil)eria a.s a convict was Mikhail 
Bakunin, a Uu.s.sian nobleman. After escaping from Sibe- 
ria, he went to Switzerland and began to use hi.s [len to stir 
up the Russian “intellectuals” and, through them, the work- 
ingmen. The T.sar, the whole government, the church, Uie 
landowners, the ix)lice, marriage, religion, hereditarj’ prop- 
erty — all must Ix^ attacketl and annilulated. Associations 
of workingmen and of ix*asant8 should take possession of land 
and other property, not hesitating to use rutliless violence. This 
was Anarchism. And during the ISGO’s and 1870’s Bakunin's 
anarchist doctrines gained headwa)’ in Russia. 
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The Terrorists. — As time went on, and peaceful reform 
seemed more and more hopeless, the idea of using violence 
became more and more popular. Secret conspiracies were 
organized to assassinate high officials. Bombs were used 
instead of books, by the new' generation of n'volutionists. 
This was Terrori.‘*m. The Terrorists believed that the only 
way to win hlx-rty and bring alx>ut ndorms was to strike 
terror into the liearts of the Tsar and his officials. Tlie killing 
of a Tsar or of an official now’ and then would at K'ast teach 
Russia’s rulers a whok'some lesson and might even prepare 
the way for a revolution. 

Assassination of Alexander //. — Tims, in place of mild, 
bookish reformers, the Tsar had Terrorists on his hands, 
thanks in no small part to his own policy. By the irony 
of fate, it was a lx)mb thrown by a Terrori.st that put an end 
in 1881 to the reign and the life of Alexander II. 

Alexander HI, 1881-1894. — The result was not what the 
Terrorists had hoptnl. The new Tsar, Alexander III, instead 
of granting reforms, ruled more harshly and th'spotically than 
his predecessors. The Terrori.st.s were hunttHl down and pun- 
ished. The newspap<.‘rs wen* tightly muzzl(>d, so that no woni 
of criticism could lx; uttered. University professors who 
were know'n to favor n*form were dismissed. Children of 
w'orkingmen were forbidden to attend high schools or uni- 
versities, lest they should Ijecome diswHjntenterl with their 
lot. The officials of tlu* auUKrratirr Tsar ruhxl with iron hand. 

Nicholas n, 1894-1917, and the Official Theory of Autoc- 
Ttcf. The theories on which .Mexander III and hia suo- 
cessor Nicholas II l>asf‘d their polii*y, were taught to them 
by a certain professor of law, Bolx*iloijosts«*v by name, who 
served as their tutor in childhood, their atlviser in later life, 
and one of th«‘ir chief ministers.* Russia, he believed, could 
be truly great only by Ix'ing herself, by clinging steadfastly 
to the old Russian institutions instead of following the fads 

* He wee Procurator of the Holy Synod, that k, chatmuu) of the govern- 
int eommittee of the Rmwian Orthodox Churrh. 
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of western Europe. The french Revolutionarj’ principles 
of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, he regarded as dangerous 
poisons. In place of them, Russia should cheri^ Autoc- 
racy, Orthodoxj', Nationality — one Tsar, one church, one 
language. It was a great misfortune, he declared, that 
since the French Revolution the idea of government by the 
IH'ople ha<l Is'come so jxjpular. Parliaments were evil 
tilings; they scrv«*<l only the piTsonal ambitions and vanity 
of the men electiHl to them. Trial by jury was absurd and 
illogical. The newspafXTs would simply print lies if allowed 
fnH'tlom. Suiierstitions were useful, liecause they made 
the |>eople more obedient. Scienc-e and general education 
wf‘re dangerous because they bretl unn*s'. Let the schools 
teach the common pi-ople reading, w'riting, arithmetic, the 
fear of C«o<l, devotion to the Tsar, and nothing moa*! 

Such was the spirit of the Russian government at tte 
close of the nineteenth wntuiy. T.sarism liad indeed tight- 
ened the reins. Hut among the eotnmon people — the peasants 
and workingmen — as well as among the middle classes and 
“intellectuals,” a spirit of n*bellion was developing which 
iMslcil ill for the hand that held the reins. The Russian 
pcHiple would take the bit in its teeth before many yearn 
hud passed, and the Tsar would ix‘ dasheil from his scat. 

THE SERFS RECEIVE LIBERTY — AT A PRICE — AXD GROW 
MORE REBBLLIOrs 

Condition of tiie Sorfs prior to 1861. — nrst let us examine 
the reasons for rebelliousness among the peasants. Down 
to the year 1861, most of the Russian people were downtrod- 
den serfs. Words can hardly picture their condition. 

If you had visited a typical farming village, ywi would 
have found the serfs there living in little log cabins, with 
HHif of thatch (straw), and with only one or two rooms, daric, 
dirty, and cheerless. In winter the whole iamily slept over 
the oven in the living-room, to keep wama, and sometunes 
the cow or the pig shared the room with the family. Vermin 




RtWAN PK^BANTS HriME IN THE EPillTEKMII CENTl’KY 


The family i$ eatini? the ei'ening meal f»ut the Wf^icien twh* ttiliig wfBxlen 
bowla and la/ile# in»tead of piateit an<l aih'er , T)ie i«irr«»w| jiieture* nti tlie ahelf 
at the right w(?r<* t*» keep evil away. The f>>d<^‘et atiapendetl from a 

pole in the center bt a rradle. The man at the left m hfhting a Mp of wood 
to aerve m a torch Tla? lieda are on top of the oven* 
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infesUnl the place. Of course there were no books — the 
serf could neither pay for them nor read them. Often he 
was too poor to buy even sufficient food. The village and 
all the surrotimling farmland wore owned by a wealthy noble- 
man, who rarely visited his mansion. The serfs possessed 
no land at all. A small part of the land the nobleman allowed 
the villagers to use; this land wtis divided up into small strips 
ctf less than an acn> apiece, and each serf was permitted to 
cultivate wveral such stri|)«, taking the crops for himself. 
( )nee in ten or fiftt'cn years, the strips were redistributed. 
'I’he remainder of the laiwl was also tilh“d by the serfs, but 
the crops on it Indungetl to the noble. P^aeh serf was com- 
|H‘lIe»l to work three or four <lays a we«;k, without pay, on 
the nobleman s land 

Not only did the serf own im land. He eould hardly be 
sjiid to own himsidf. He could not Ic^ave the estate without 
the itobleman's js-nnission. If the •’state were sold, he was 
.•i<>ld with it. 'Ihe nobleman eoidd sen«l him into the city 
to work at a trade, in which ease |)art of hi.s w’agts must 
Ih* juiid to the nobleman. The nobleman had the rs^t 
to whip him, or to wnd him off to Silieria as punislunent for 
lus offenses. .V tyrannical noblenum could ••omped liis serfs 
to marry as he pletLstHl, could torture and abuse them un- 
nierciiully, could tn-at them as worse than slaves. The serfs 
had no mlress. for there was a law forbidding them to cran- 
I>l.'iin against their masters. There w.h.s hut one remedy — 
revolt — if tin* serfs dannl to iLse it. t>ver five hundred local 
revolts were n*e(»nle<l in the ndgn of one Tsar (Nicholas I, 
This was what }«’rfilam meant in Russia ftefore 

bStll. 

EmsneipatioD of the Russian Serfs, 186L — At about the 
siune time that the negro slaves were freed in the United 
States, Tsar Alexander II signed an 'xlict tnnancipating the 
UrKnian serfs (March .3, 1861). The measure was not due 
entirely to hiunanitarian motives. As am Russian states- 
man said, “It mi^t be better to free the ierfa from above, 
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than to wait for them to free themse’ves by revolt/' Be- 
aideSi some of the landowners thought that serfdom was less 
profitable than a new s3’stem, ba^d on wages and rents, 
would be. And the industrial capitalists IioixhI that if the 
serfs were giveii freedom without much land, there would 
be a plentiful supply of ex-serfs willing to work at low wages 
in the factories. 

Serious Defects in the Emancipation Edict — If the serfs 
had received a reasonable amount of land with their fn*e<lom, 
the Emancipation Edict might have l)een a great blessing. 
But the serfs received no land at all individually, ^^^lat 
actually happened was as follows. The government f)aid 
the noblemen a large smn as compensation for the loss of the 
serfs and for a portion of the lands which the serfs had form- 
erly been allowed to cultivate for themselves. This land was 
then turned over to the villages, each village of ex-s<^rf« bcnng 
given a tract of farmland as collective property. Each villager 
was allowed to use — but not own — a shan^ of the village 
land, a share so small that it could not {xmsibly afford him a 
living. In return each village was compelled to repay the 
government, in in.stalinents, the money the government had 
advanced to the nobles. So hea\">' were thc»se jMiyments, 
and so small were the shares of land, that many of the serfs 
tvere worse off, economically, than Ijcfom, although a few 
were shrewd enough and lucky enough to Innome rich. 

At best, the ex-serf had alK)Ut luilf as much land as he 
could cultivate with his ow’n lalK)r. It has l>een estimated 
that only about a third of the total area of agricultural land 
was traa^^ferred to the villages, while almost a quarter re- 
mained in the ]x>Hsc*aHion of the nobles, and somewliat mort' 
than a third was held as proiterty of the State, and consider- 
able shares by monasteries, by the Imix^rial family, and by 
wealthy but non-noble landlords. For yiars the ignorant 
peasants fondly Ixdieved that the Tmir, whom they had 
been taught to regard as their loving ‘Tattle Father,'* In- 
tended to give them additional land. They ware mistaken. 
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As the years passed, and no improvement came, the tnujikt 
or peasants grew bitter and rebellious. If an opportunity 
offered, they would take by force the land of the hated aristo- 
crats. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that, great as was the 
price they |>aifl, the mujiku had gained something — per- 
sonal lilRTfy. Tliey wort* no longer the property of other men. 



A Ut SfilAN I'KASAST WOMAN. IIKU CHILDIlES. AND HER 
YI1.I.AOE 


.' Judicial Reform. — ScK>n after the Kinancipation Edict, 
Alexander II proclaimetl a reform of the judicial sj'stem, 
making ail men equal l>efore the lair of justice, at least iheo- 
rt'tically equal. Moreover, the jurjf system, copierl fitMn 
Knglaml, was adopte<l in court trials, except in cases of 
treason, rel>etlion, and agitation against the government. 

Reform of the Local Government: the 2tenistvoa. — An- 
other reform that came as a sequel to the Emancipation was 
the establishment, in each province and county, of a zemMeo 
(assembly or local legislature) elected by the landlords, 
niiijikz, and townsfolk, to take care of roads, bridges, public 
ljuildings, churches, schools, paupers, priaons, etc. H» 
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zemstvos gave the people a slight taste of representative 
government. They also did a good deal to encourage inxproved 
methods of fanning, hy arranging for the sale of good 8ee<ls 
and better agricultural implements to the farmers, m well 
as by hiring instructors to teai*h the ignorant ixnxsants how 
to fertilise the soil and how” to employ a rotation of ctoim* 
Unfortunately Alexander II 's successor, thi* conser^’ative 
Alexander III, thinking the zemstvos Uk) lilKTal, altered the 
election laws so as to give control to the nol>les and almost 
no voice at all to the common people. 

Halting Character of Reforms. — All in all, the rt^fonns of 
the 1860’s — emancipation, civil equality, ami the zetmiros - - 
constituted an im{K)rtaiit forward step. But th(‘ govenmu'nt 
failed to see that it was inqx)8sil)le to halt there. (Irnnting 
the peasants lilxTty witlioiit sufficient land and without <l(‘mm> 
racy w^as a halfway measure, mort' likely to incn'as<^ discontent 
than to lessen it, as was shown by the alarming growth of 
revolutionary' agitation (describcxl in the prc*mling s<*ctiord 
during the sixties and seventies. (Jroaning under opprt^ssive 
taxes, often starving in the midst of plenty in the world’s 
most fertile wheat country', the p(‘asants grew more and 
more inclined to listen to ^‘intellectuals'* i)r<*aehing ndxdlion. 
By^ the opening of the twentieth cxuitury' a strong jxarty of 
Social Revolutionaries ha<l ls‘gun to grow u|), dcunanding that 
all land should be the prof)erty of the jxeople, and that tlu* 
man w'ho tilled the soil .should lx* entitled to its fruits instea«l 
of being ol>liged to [)a.v rents. We sliall hear more of thesx* 
land-hungry jx^asants. 

I^UHTRIAL DBVKLOrMBXT AGCiliAVAms THE SITUATION 

^/^dustrial Development in Russia. -- - Even more menacing 
to the rule of autocracy and aristocracy' wm the growth of a 
discontented indu.strtai population of city dwtdlers during the 
last decade or ho of tJhe nineteenth and tbf5 first few years 
of tto twentieth centur}^ Russia is often inisiaketily iqioken 
d as an agricultural country, with no industries wortli taking 
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into account; in reality, RuBsia had (in 1914) one city of over 
two million inhabitants (Petrograd), one with almost two 
million (Moscow), and over a hundred with more than fifty 
thousand. She had as many town dwellers as France, and 
many more larg<' cities than Italy. European Russia's urban 
|K)piilation, to \n* 8ur<% was not (juite one-aeventh of her total 
j>opulafion. but one-scnenth of 130,000,000 is not a aniall 
munlKT. Russia's industries wen^ over«hadowc*d by her 
(‘nornious pnwlm'tion of wh<*at and cattle, but they were far 
froiii pygmies wh(‘ii (*om{ian‘<l with the industries of France 
or Italy. 

( mievKHraiic ( hararter r*/ Ifu^snin ludustry, — From the 
v<‘ry lM‘ginning, Russian intlustiy* was jx^euliarly undemoeratie. 
From the days of Pf ter the (in/at, who Ix'gan to establish 
workshofxs for the ptfsitution of war munitions and other 
manufaet\m*s, down to the ninetiKUith eentuiy, most of the 
worksho|>s were owihhI by tht* Tsiir and by noblemen, and a 
large shan* of the emi>loycH*s wen^ scarfs, com[Kdled to work at 
their masters' bidding. 

Ejffirls of Utf EmoticijiHiium of the Serfs on Industrial De^ 
nhpmeni, “ * The emanci[iation of the scarfs in ISfH had 
interesting effet^ts or* iiKbistrx*. In the first place largi' num- 
l¥»rs of the s<*rf workmen pmmptly exercis<*d their ne%v fretsloin 
hy n^fusing to work in the factorii*5, mines, and injn foun- 
dries. This, however, was only a temiK*niry eflfcTt. In the 
loi*g run, thoufwimls of ex-sc^rfs tlriftixl into the citi<*s to Ix^come 
industrial wage <»arners. Aiu^ther was the growth of 

rapitalism. After the Kmanei{>atioii many landowning nobk*s 
were willing to invest in industry the funds they rt*ceive<l as 
f otn{w*nsation for the Kiss of their siTfs, or the money r{H?ei\'ed 
from nmts (which rose rapuHy). or in i-oine cases money 
by mdling their estates. 

Indostrkl Revototioii in Russia* -- At tlim time, in the 
IHfiO’s and 1870*% the Industrial Hevdution Iras just 
*»ing in Russia. Machinerj^ for spinning and wea\ing had 
Wn brought over from England and had been slowly coming 
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into general use since the 1840's. Th<^ building of railways 
had commenced in 1837. Factories were lx*ing built in laige 
numbers. But the great jx^riod of development did not 
bc^in until the last t('n years of the ninetcnmlh t'entuiy', when 
the government estalilished a high tariff for the protection 
of infaiit indust ri(‘s anti did everything in its power to stimu- 
late manufacturing. The prcxluction of iron and sU^d and 
coal was much more than doubled in ttui ytnirs, from 18110 to 
1900, AH along the line — in the cotton industry, in milway 
construction, in mining, in the oil bu.sin«'ss, in Ix'td sugar 
prmluction, in shipbuiltling - the pmgress wxis almost in- 
credibly swift. 

These rapidly develo})ing indu.Htries wtuv concentrated 
for the most part in a few industrial regions, such as the 
western part of Russian Poland, Petrt)gn4d, th<‘ region around 
Moscow, and the coal country U twfHi n the Don and Dniefier 
Rivers. Concentration, of course, meant that the |)roletariat 
(indastrial workers) could Ix' more easily uniUxl, more madily 
stimxi to n^volt. 

JThe Russian Socialists. - This industrial proletariat was 
good soil for the Socialist thn^triiies wliich «lis(*!ples of Karl 
Marx* lx*gan to spread in Russia during tin* iHStVs and 1890's. 
The workingmen at this time wt^rc rt‘cciving extmiiely small 
vrages (averaging alx)ut $2,50 a w(h k) althougli their hours 
of lalx)r were wry long (twelve hours or men* a day). Bcdng 
disconttuitcxl, they wem easily converted to *S<K‘ialism. The 
Russian Social I>c*mfx‘ratic (that i.s, Marxian S<M*ialwt) Party, 
founded in 1898, gn'w mpidly in tin* large cities. Its aim 
was to transform Russia into a de^iiiix ratic ri'publie and to 
make the fact<;rie.H, mines, mihvays, banks, ami laml the 
collective profH^rty of the whole jxxiple rather than the private 
property of individuals. Home of the* Socialists (Memheriki) 
were willing that this change should b* made gnulually; 
others {Bohhenli) desimd to bring it alxiut all at once by a 
revolution. 


* pp. 458“459 
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The Russian Bourgeoisie. — The growth of a discontented 
industrial proletariat was one of the important social conse- 
quences of Russia’s industrial development, A second was 
the growth of tlie middle cbasc's — capitalists, merchants, 
shopkeefiers, engincn^rs, lawyers, etc. Just as we have seen 
in the case of England, France, and other countries, the upper 
middle class, or l>ourg(Hiisie, desired moderate reforms and 
const it utjonal government. In Russia, the Ix)urgeoifiie was 
c’oinjmratively weak in numlH»rs, l)ecause the ownership of 
factories and minc*s wtis concentrated in fewer hands. There 
were f<*wer small scale business enterpriser and fewer small 
factorirr than in other eountricr. Besides, many of the 
Russian railways, factories, and mines w^re owmed by French, 
English, (Icnnan, and Belgian capitalists. As a result, 
Russia did not have so strong a tendency toward middle-class 
l^iberalism and mcKlerate* itdonn. Russia was a country' of 
extremcr, with an extrc^mely conser\'ative autocracy on one 
hand, and extremely n*voIutionary masses on the other band, 
and w'ithout much in IsHwcnm. 


STOIIM c Lorns dhaw nkah 

Elements of Popular Opposition to Tsarism. -- \XhsA we 
have* said so far might lie summariml in the statement that, 
while the Tsars hiui lieen trying to enlargt* their territory^ and 
maintain their autocnicy, five forcir had lieen developing 
which threat emnl to overthrow Tsarism, These five were, 
in (lie onler tliat we have diseusse<l them: (!) The discontent 
of the various eonquere<l nationalititr and of the Jews, whom 
tin* Tsars had attempkHl to *'Russify^’; (2) the di-content of 
(lie ‘'intellectuals” (professors, writers, etc.), whosci radical 
theories the government had faiUnl to stifle; (8) the discontent 
of the jieaaanls, who hail rt'eiavfnl lilierty but W'antetl more 
land; (4) the discontent of the industrial proletariat, which 
wius inclining toward Socialism; (5) the diieontent of the 
^ ipitaUsts and other tiiiddle-class people, who deaired con- 
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stitutional government and moderate reform.^ These were 
the storm clouds on the Tsar’s horizon. 

The Revolutionary Movement of 1906. — The five forces 
just enumerated were the causes of the Russian revolutionary 



THE PALACE OF THE TSAItS 

Begun by Peter the Great two hundre<l years ago, at T»arHko>'e 8elo, 
fifteen nule« south of Petrograd. 


movement of 1905. The occasion for the outbreak was the 
Russo-Japanese War, which began early in 1904. W'hen 
the people heard the news that Russia was being defeated by 
Japan, they became excited and indignant. They argued 
^ One might add, as a sixth discontented class, a few of the nobles, for 
there were a few who sympathized with Liberal ideas. 
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that Russia’s disgraceful failure in the war was a proof tliat 
reforms were needed. 

Many of the common people still hoped that the Tsar 
tvould listen to their complaints and grant reforms of his own 
five will. For example, in Januarj', 1905, a priest by the 
name of Father Gapon letl a great procession of workingmen 
to the Tsar's palace earr^'ing a petition which declared: "^*e 
are oppressed, we art' overburdened with work, we are abused, 
we an* trt'ated like slaves.” But when the crowd of unarmed 
workingmen gatherer! in front of the palace, they were shot 
tiown in cold blootl by the Tsar’s troops (Suntlay, Januarj' 
22, 1905). Five hundred were left dead and thousands 
wounded on the bloodstained snow. That was the Tsar’s 
reply. 

.\fter that a real revolution l^gan. In the cities the work- 
ingmen declared a general strike. Smnets, or Councils of 
NV'orkingmen’s Deputies, were foniietl, to take charge of the 
>trike and supply the strikers with revolvers and guns. In 
t he eountrj", the peasants Ijegan to loot and bum the mansions 
of noblemen. At the same time the college profeasors and 
other intellectuals demanded lilx'rty and a parliament. The 
bourgeois capitalists likewise sent in petitions for reform. 
And the various oppressed nationalities, BfX|h as Finns, 
Toles, etc., joinetl in the movement. All the re^utionarj' 
forces were in action in 1905. 

The Tsar’s OcUAmt ManifesUt, 1905. — Thoroughly alarmed, 
the rather weak and timid Tsar, Nicholas II, issued a rem a rk- 
ahle manifesto in Octol)er, 1905, promising: (1) Freedfnn of 
conscience, of speech, of assemblage, and of union; (2) a 
I>uma (parliament), elected by all classes of the peofde. In 
the future, no law was to be binding without the Duma’s 
consent. In other words, Russia would cease to be an autoc- 
racy and would liecome a constitutional monarchy. 

Disruption and Suppression oi the Revt^tttknuury Move- 
ment — The Tsar’s October [Manifesto satisfied the middlis 
‘ lass Liberals, especially the capitalists, but it failed to satisfy 
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the revolutionary peasants, who wanted land, and the in- 
dustrial workingmen, who wanted a democratic republic and 
socialistic reforms. After October, 1905, the workingmen 
and the peasants continued the struggle alone, and now 
they were opposed not only by the Tsar but also by the aris- 
tocracy, the capitalists, and the wealthy classes generally, 
(’onscciuently, the Tsar recovered his courage and allowed 
his officials to take vengeance on the revolutionists. Soldiers 
were sent to arrest the meml>erH of the Petrograd Soviet, 
^lorc soldiers were U8e<l U> crush the workingmen’s rebellion 
in ^^oecow. By the l^eginning <»f 1906 the revolution had 
Iteen suppresse*! and the revolutionarj' leaders were being 
exM'Uted or imprisoned or sent off to hard labor in 
Siteria. 

Thus the Kevolution of 1905 came to an end without over- 
thn>wing the Tsar or achieving the aims of the peasants and 
workingmen. All Umt tht* fXH>ple had to show for the Revo- 
lution was a promise, the Tsar's October Manifesto. And 
that soon proved to U* a scrap of paper. 

Establishment of a Parliament: the Duma and the Im- 
perial Council. — As lie ha<l promised, the Tsar in 1906 es- 
tablished a parliament. The upper house (Imperial Council) 
was half elected by the wealthiest classes and half appointed 
by tlie government. The lower house or Duma was 
elected by the people, though not on a thoroughly demo- 
cratic basis. 

Poliiical Groups in the D^tma. — The first Duma was com- 
IKwed chiefly of three political groups: (1) The C'oi^tutional 
I V-motirats, who wanUtl lilierty and political democracy; 
<2) mpresentatiiTS of the pc'asants, who wanted land; and 
(-i) representatives of the oppressed nationalities, who wanted 
to .stop the “Russification” jiolicy. They promptly requested 
the Tsar to establish liberty of religion and freedom of i^eedh 
and writing; to abolish all restrictions on the uae of non- 
Itussian languages; to provide more land for the peaaanta; 
^d to release the prisoners who had been |ailed for partiei- 
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pating in the recent rev’X)Iution. The Tsar, however, now 
felt confident of his strength and dissolved the Duma with- 
out granting one of its demands. A new Duma, deleted in 
the following year, met the siune fate. 

Stibmiinaii(M of the Duma to (he Tmr. — In ordc*r to make 
sure that the futuir Duma would lye more lonst^rvative, the 
Tsar in 1907 issiunl a decree making the election law less 
democratic, so tliat the workingmen, jK^asants, and subject 
nations would have fewer repmsimtatives, while the land- 
lords and capitalists would have mon\ After 1907 the Duma 
continued to exist as an undemoc^mtic ass<*inbly, withimt 
any real fwwer. In practic<\ the OctolxT Manift^to Wiis dls- 
n^garded and Russia was oncc‘ inon* an autewnu-y. 
rather, it was an oligarchy, nik*d by a small eliejue of despotic* 
officials and arn-toiTats. whom the Tsar allowed to condu(*t 
the government in his name. 

Autocracy Preserved. — In some ways, the' situation wa^ 
even worst* than lM‘fore. (1) The Ru.ssification jK)licy wjis 
more hai*shly applied than ever, es|K*eially agtiinst tlu* Jews, 
who lived in constant te rror of **|Kigrf>m.s.'’ (2) The news- 

impers w<*rt* so strictly a*nMirf*tl that artick's crilicixing 
the government, and ev(*ri new.s alKiut famines or other 
calamities, could not lx* pul>Iishe<i. f3i The *int«4kx*tuals’' 
were spied upon and p< rs<*eut#‘d. Many authors wen* tlut>wri 
into jail for having written *‘dangi^nnis'' iMKuks. (4) IVrsons 
accuse<l by the severe t jHJic-e of being n*volutiantats wen* 
stmtenced to death, prison, or exile*, without even the form 
of a fair trial. 

Continuance of Popular Opposition. — Never! hek*ss, tic 
forees of opjxisition to the T.Hiir wen* gnndng stronger duriitu 
the p(‘ricKl U*tw*i*^*n HM)7 and the outbrmk of the Grt*at 
in 1914. For one thing, the iiierr* faci tliat then^ wa> ^ 
weak and undemocratic Duma made the pf*opk! dmre all tic 
more kef?nly that the Duma should Ijw* nmde cknioeratic atni 
given moit* fKmer. In the second place, tlie peasants lieeam * 
better organized, as codperative aiwociaUons were foriii' i 
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among them.' In the third place, workingmen in the cities 
won* alw) lM‘tter organis'd, and big strikes were becoming 
more common. In the summer of 1914 there was a great 
.strike in Petrograd, the strikers were rioting, and it seemed as 
tliough the events of ItKt'i were alK)ut to te repeated. The 
.xtorm-cloud-s of n'volution were again threatening. This 
Wits the situation when the Gn'at War came in 1914. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Whfit iucIikIihI in the Russian Enipiir? 

2. V\ hat wi'N" th#* iinfi’worthy UuKsian traditions or ix>iicic» in 
t}u‘ iiiin*tp4*nt!» c<’ntur\ ' 

ii. W hat wrrr ilw rauj>M^- an<i of tlie (Viinean W ar? (H the 

Riixs4>-'i’tirkish W ar of ls77 1 s7h? (H the Russo- J: ipaii09<4.* War? 

4. W'hiit \vn.H thf jHilitn of * RuKHifiraf i«m*’? How wins th*.* }>»iHc3' 
applit'tf to tin* l*oh-s? * 1*0 tho Films? To the Fknuniaiis.’ To the 
Lif Ituaiiians.* T<> fht* F-slhi* anti Ijt^tts? Tt» the Jews? W’lmt was th^ 
atiuiuh' of thf sul»if‘ct nationals !<•« lowiird this jxdicy? 

j. W ho w/wj Nicholas 1, anti how did he* seek to suppmss ‘Hil>era3- 
i.^111 '? 

h. W*hat ndomis did .Vlc 3 uuuh»r II uinhTtiikc? 

7. Discus^t tin* jfrxmih ot nnolutionary mmt imcnis in Russia under 
Vlcvandcr II, dehnmg Xilulism, Anarchism, and Ti^irorisiu. 

5. If Alexander I! was a ty|x» *d *ld>en4r* Tsar and Xirholaii I a tyjJe 
of rt'SK'tioimn* Tsar, which ty[M' di<l Alexander 111 nioft‘ ckiseJy rwcniye? 
W hicdt did XieluJaa II rciwunide? 

I 'lsm what thioriw was Ru^isian autocniey lifiMxI? 

10. W'hal waft the eondition 4»f the Russiaii }x*aaa«t» in the first lifdf of 
’ht‘ lunetts iith eentury? W'hat was dime in IStU to impnr»ve tlteir condi- 
non* W hy wiia the reform of IMil iinsalisfacttiry? 

1 1 W'h\' went" the sr witaldishcxi? What were they? Were they 

of naieli iMUietit to the pfsijilc? 

1 J. W*hat Uumian txditiral jiarty in the twentieth century demanded 
nuhcnl rf^foriiis in favfir of the (xaiaanta? 

hi. Discuss the Industrial Revolution in Ruasia. When did it begin? 
In what resfKH^ts did it diffi'r from the Itiduatrial liextduiton in England, 

* The eodperative amoctations lent the ]xmants money on reasonable 
terms, Imught agrtcti Rural implements for them, maintaiiifsid storeo to 
' H K«XKla at coat price, and marketed the fann produota better than the 
'n lividiiaJ farmer could do. 
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France, and Germany? How did it strengthen j)opular opposition to 
autocracy? 

14. Why was a revolution attempted in 1905? Why did it fail? Was 
anything obtained by it? 

15. Descril)e the form of government that existed in Russia from 1906 
to 1914. Compare it with the French, English, and (jemuin governments. 

16. What were the chief political partu'S in Russia during the decade 
before the Great War? 
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CHAPTER XX 


SUBJECT NATIONALITIES STRUGGLE FOR 
SELF-DETERMINATION 

WHAT SB1.F-DBTEBMINAT10N MEANS 

Self-detenniiuttion, an Expression of Popular Sover- 
eignty. — The term “st*lf-determination” was coiiuKl only 
a few years ago, but it describes something tliat is much 
older. It means the right of the people of any country to 
decide for themselves how they shall be |?>vemed and by 
whom. 

The earl ier chapters of this book have shown how this idea 
gradually clevelopetl. The story may lx* revk'wed in a few 
words. In the days of autocratic monarclis, who claimed 
a “divine right’’ to their thrones, self-dt'termination was of 
course entindy' out of the question, and |XM>ple were handcxl 
about from sovereign to sovereign like dumb cattle. How- 
ever, the idea that the people themst?lv«>s wen* sovereign - 

that the people could ovi-rthrow one ruler and set up another 
— was successfully put into jiractin* by the Knglisli revo- 
lutions of the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth 
century the idea was carriixl further by the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, which pnH'laim(*d the right of the 
people in a given area to establiali an entin*ly new govern- 
ment if they chose to do so. A few years later, as we hsv? 
seen, the French people by their Revolution of 1789-1795, 
clainrcd a similar right to determine their own form of govern- 
ment, and urgcxl all the peoples of Euro|x' to do the saine^ 
By the nineteentli century, the principle of wlf-detcrmination 
was becoming popular in many countries. ultl'.ou|^ men like 
Mettemich and most autocratic monarch.^ atb^mpted in vain 
to strange it. 

iM 
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During the nineteenth century this idea that there was 
Buch a thing as a “riglit” of self-determination was employed 
In two ways: first, nations like France, which already enjoyed 
independence, exerci8c<l the riglit of self-determination in 
onler to establish more democratic forms of government (this 
was the aim of the French revolutions of 1830, 1848, and 1870): 
and second, nations which did not have independence cxcr- 
cifiMl the right of self-determination for the purpose of ob- 
taining national indcpendimce. In other words, self-deter- 
mination exmld Ije used to promote either democracy or 
nationalism. It is this second kin<l of self-determination, 
'‘national self-determination,'’ that we are to study in this 
chapter. 

Connection of Self-determination widi **Nationalism.’' — At 
the ver>' start it will b<‘ wist* to form a clear idea of what 
nationalism meant, and this can be done beat by reviewing 
what was said about it in Cliapter V. As Chapter V ex- 
plainc**!, the sentiment of national |>atriotiam first came into 
existence four or five centuries ago, when people who were 
subject to the same king bt'gan to realize that they reafly 
belong* d toft*ther, since they spoke the same language and 
'lad the same customs, manners, and traditions, while people 
of other lands hatl jlifferent ianguagt's and customs. The 
I^nglisli and the French lM>gan to U*rome conscious that 
they were "nations" alwut the fiftwnth centurj'. A little 
]at<>r, the smne kind of patriotism devcloptd in most 
of the other Slates of western Eurojx*, namely, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, IVnmark, and Swixlen. In each of these 
States, national [patriotism couhl ea-dly develop Ipccause the 
bulk of the [Wijde in the stat<* s|K)ke one language, different 
fioni the languages of n»*igldx>ring countries. Thus most of 
Western Kuid^x*, long Iwfore the ninetet*nth century, was com- 
pow'il of "Hhtional Stat It is easy to see how the idea 
Would grow i: p that everj' large Ixaly of [xxpple with a language 
of its own Was really a "nation" and ought to form a po- 
I'dtal unit, a National Slate, with a governnwnt of its own. 
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But in central and eastern and southeastern Europe the 
situation was quite the opfjosite, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. As the reader will reniemlK*r, there were 
then over thirty German States instead of one Gennan Na- 
tional State. Italy was likewise' hmlly dividend. And there 
W'ere three threat empires, the Aiisliqanf H-^i^ian. and Turkish 
empires, each of which contained at hast half a dozen ***na- 
tions'' or would-be natioas. 

A ^'Xation*' and a ' XationabtyX — ^ Would-l»C' nations, 
or p^roups of [K' 0 [)le having: a s<‘parate lanjrmiiije of tlu‘ir own 
but not having an indeixualtmt national government, we 
may call '^nationalities/' in order to avoid confusion. In 
order to Ijecome a real "nation/* a "nationality*' would have 
to win its indepc'ndence and establish its own National State. 
That is to say, it would have to exercise the right of self- 
detennination. 

The desire of subject nationalitii^s for self-determination 
was greatly strengthemxi by tht' events of the NajKileonic 
perioil, fks we saw in Chapter XIII. Thin was espcH'ially true 
of the Gennans and the Italians. And the* success which 
crowned the .struggles of tin* tiennans and of tlu‘ Italians 
for national inde[X‘n<lenee, IxUwihui the years 18IH and 1H71, 
stimulated other nationalitie.s to <*laitn the same right of 
selWetennination. 

Basis of Claims for National Self-determination* — It is 

interf\sting to compan' the naM^n.s given by tlie various 
nationalities or would-lx* natiems to justify their claim to 
self-detemiination. (rzechoslovaks. Irish, (ireeks, Finns, Pah's, 
Lithuanians, and Yugoslavs — Jill us<‘d very similar argti- 
ments. In fact, they wert* so similar that it i§ quite easy to 
make out a standard list of them, as follows: 

(I ) Foreign (J pjnremion. — i Himlly the W'oii|d4je nation 
claimed — with much truth — that it was Ixnilg oppressed 
by the foreign government to ivhieh it was frubjeci. Patriotic 
leaders ofkm dc'scril)ed the nationality's pUglit ip ^^rfaveiy*? 
though of course this description % m not liteimlljtrue. 
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(2) I>i*tinctive Language. — E(]ually common was the claim 
that the nationality was entitled to independence because it 
jx>88t‘8sed a native language of its own, different from all 
other languagf^. In many castes this native language had 
lM*en sfKiken only by the ignorant |x*asant8 and scorned by 
the upiK'r classes, until in th(* nineteenth century a number of 
writers or prtrfessors liegan to de<-larc that the old native 
language and the aneient folk-songs in the native tongue 
wen* very Ireaiitiful, and tliat preseiwing the native language 
ought to Ix' a matter of pride. Then, in mo.st cases, there 
would lx* a campaign in favor i)f the language; lxK>ks and 
newspajx'rs would Is* published in the native tongue; and 
WKiri the fonm'rly dc*spis<‘(i langtiage would lie n*gardc-d as a 
prie«‘less jxim'ssion, a syiulsd of nationalism, a proof of 
the right to national wlfsletennination. 

(3) Ptcttlmr ( ujiUmix. - I’sually this revival of the national 
language was aeeomiMinkai by a n'vival of pride in the pecu- 
liar customs, manners. folk-<lama's, folk-songs, etc., of the 
'oiniuon jnsiple. For tlu'fs- things t<H) heljxxi to prove that 
die would-lx’ nation was n-ally different from other peoples, 
rhu.s, the Irish leaders etu’ouraged }x*ople to dance the old 
Irish damrs anti wear the ohi national costume of kilts, as 
liadges of national patriotism. 

1 4) /I'dfc. — Often the ailvoi'ati's of self-determination 
went still farther, and as«*rt»*tl that the nationality had de- 
•scended from common anc<*stors and was therefore united 
by ties of bkxHl-ndationship. In other words, it was ra- 
cially different from other nations. Thia argiunent, how- 
ever, wsis usually untnie, Ixnaust' most “nations’’ are mus- 
t'lri's. .Vs far as ancestry Rot's, some of tin? preaent-day 
< irei'ks are doubtless deset'ndants of the ancient Greeks, but 
many have non-Greek blootl in their %’eins and may be closer 
blootl-relatives of AUtanians, Slavs, and other foreign ii»> 
lioiuilitit's than of their own fellow-counUymen. 

'3) Religion . — In some ca«*« religion strengthened the 
national feelinK. Thus the Irish were mostly Cathdioa, 
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whereas their British rulers were mainly Protestants. Simi- 
larly, the Poles as Catholics objectcnl to l>eing ruled by a 
Protestant Cernian Uovcrimienl or an Orth<Ml<»x Russian 
Tsar. Similarly, the Greek Christians hated the Turkish 
Mohamnie<lans. 

(6) Common Economic Int4re,^L^, — F>ononiic interests, too. 
often were inii)ortant. Ix'causi* the j)t*asants and tin* busint*ss- 
men Ixlonging to an unfree nationality Ix^litwetl they would 
be better if the nation were indejx'mhmt and could I'stablish 
its own tarifT, jiromote its own industries, etc. 

(7) Geixp^aphiciil I'niiy. — li\ most casi^, also, the leaders 
of the nationality claimed that the area inhabitcxl by their 
people was a natural geographical unit, marked off from 
other count rii^ by natural lK>uiKlaries such as rivers, moun- 
tains, or seas. Thus the Irish rlainu'd that their islan<! was 
designed to l)e a separate .state: thus the Poles deelarcHl theii 
land to be a geographical unit. Thert* were almost always 
two sides to such arguments. And, liesides, it is at least 
doubtful whether mountain rangi's and rivers were made for 
the special purfiose of dividing humanity up into Natic^nal 
States. 

(8) Common Tradilumjt. — Histor}' providixl 

many of the favorite arguments. Most wdli!d4x* nations 
could point back to some time in the di.stant |mst when their 
countr>' had l>een independent arwl glorious. 'Flius the ( » reeks 
treasured the nienioi^" of the glory of ancient Athens, the 
Poles nealled their fomier greatness, the Irish reminded 
England that Ireland had Iieen fne in the Middle Afp», and 
the Yugoslavs took pride in the fact that there had once be<'n 
a powerful Yugoslav empire in the fotirte<*nth century, even 
though it lastrxi only a few years. Cnfortunately, if every 
nationality were to l)e entitled to all the lan<ls it had ever 
pomemeil at any time in the past, there is hardly a squan 
inch of territory which would not Iiave several rightful owners. 

(9) Sperial — FiniUly, the leaders of each would-lw 

nation elaimefl that their nationality in some way or other 
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vmB better than all others. Either it was braver in battle, or 
more virtuous, or more talented, or more poetic, or more 
sc’nsible, or more civilized. Almost every would-be nation 
bt'lievod that it had some s[XH;ial mission to fulfill, some par- 
ticular idea to carry out. 

Universal Nineteenth-century Demand for Natkmal Self- 
determination. — The foifKoinf? nine reasons explain in a 
(jcneral way the almost universal demand for self-detenni- 
nation that artwe among the .subject nationalities in Europe 
during the nineteimth century. There were at least two 
dozen such natiotmlities. Most of them, as we said before, 
were in cjistem aiul southeastern Europe, where the three 
great empires of .\u8tria, Russia, and Turkey sUkxI as oppo- 
nents of national selfnletermination. 

Throughout the ninetwnth centurj’, the Austrian and 
Russian Empires were sufficiently strong so that national 
self-det<'muuation could not make much headway among 
the nationalities subject to them. The Turkish Empire, how- 
ev«‘r, was weaker, and four ' of its subject nationalities — the 
Greeks, the Yugoslavs, the Rumanians, and the Bulgarimia — 
succdslod in eraanci|)ating them.selvcs during the century 
Iwfore the Cmmt War of 1914. IIow these four nationalities 
won fninlora i#told in the following section. 

the BALKAN NATIONALm^ WIN FRERDOlf FBOM TURKXT 

The Ottoman (Turkish) Empire. — .\t the Ix^nning of the 
nineteenth century the Greeks, the Bulgarians, most of the 
Rumanians, and aliout lialf of the Yugoslavs were in the 
ixtsition of conquereil peoples under the rule of the Turkish _ 
^^ultan or Emperor, whose capital was at (Constantinople 
and whose authority extended not only over the whole Balkan 
Reninsula in Europe but also over .Asia Minor, Arabia, Meao- 
ixittiiuia, Palestine, Egj’pt, Tripoli, and Tunia. 

' A fifth nationality, Albania, waa made indepmdent ia 1913-1913, 
uut it wna too small and weak to be worth our attentiim hens. 
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Thin great Empire had been built up centuries ago by a 
half-civilized, warlike tribe, the Ottoman Turks, who bad 
originally come from some part of centred Asia. They were 
Moharnroedana in religion, and believed it a religious duty to 
conqiu^r and rule all non-Mohammedans. By bloody wars, 
t hey hatl brought the abovtvmentioned Christian nationalities 
of the Balkan Peninsula under their sway. The bulk of the 
]N)|>ulution in Euro]x*an Turkey consisted of these conquered 
( 'lirislians, mostly j)oor peasants, while the ruling class con- 
sisted of Mohanunedaiis, that is, Turks. 

IPedtness oj Turkey. — I'he Turkish government, in the 
niuideeoth centurj*, was not only despotic but a^so inefficient 
and wtmk. At the head of the government was an autdcratic 
Sultan or Fmiperor, who was oftentimes inclined to show less 
interest in govemmont than in bis numerous wives (for it was 
t ho cuidom for the Sultan to have a huge number of wives in 
his ‘'hitnsil^). dficials were often greetly for bribes and 
indifTstenl |0 lyb# chities. In ^lort, the Turkish govern- 
ment in tlMi‘ idhMBloeQth century was rotten throibi^ and 
through. ; 

Freedom W«0 by Yiifoslavs: Establisfament of Serbia. — 
•Agtiinst the government, the Yugoslavs were tlm 

first to relH-1 mususorfttily. The Yugoslava were a Christian 
nat ionality, siMsaitiOg a language somewhat similar to Russian, 
I'olisli, and “Slav” tongues. In fact “Yugoslav” 

means ‘‘South Sl*V*“ Jn anger l)ecausc a number of their 
fellow < 'hristtans:,|ia|l been massacred by Turkish aoldiers 
tlie {letLsants in oao uf'l^ Yugoslav provinces took up arms, 
defeated the Turki^<j|^ eataltlisbod a Yugoslav state called 
^^erbia, with a natis^e Ibbiee (1817). But Serbia was not 
yet completely indeixutdent. ITie Prince was still (Ribordinate 
to the Turkish Sultan, and Tuildah garriaons were kept in 
Serbian toufns. Not until 1 HTB was Turkey compelled (chiefly 
by to grant Serbia eouplltit inditpendeice. A few 

years later the Prince aaaumed IS^ng. 

> See p. 5M. 
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Expansion of Serbia, — From 1878 to 1912 »Serbia remained 
a ver>" small indepcmdent kingdom^ embracing only a fifth or a 
sixth of the Yugoslav nationality. In 1912, however, she 
joined with three other little kingdoms (Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Montenegro), which had by that time l)ecome independent, 
in a war against Turkey. So successful were the allies, that 
they drove the Turks out of the whole region of Macedonia — 
a region in which the Turks had la'cn particularly cruel in their 
rn'alrnent of the (Christians. The allic's |)romptly quarreled 
(M' the s[K)ils, and a second war ensued in 1913. As a result 
of this second war, Sc^rbia gained even more than her share; 
>h<^ just alx)ut doublet! her size. Not a single Yugoslav re- 
inaiiM*d under Turkish rule. 

Yet even then the process of self-determination for the 
Yugoslavs was very far from complete. In all, there were 
twelve or tliirteen million Yugoslavs, and of these only 
four and a half million were included in Serbia. A small 
nuinlKT, less than Imlf a million, dwelt in the tiny kingdom of 
Montenegro, perched up high on the mountains west of 
Serbia. Seven million or so were in the southwestern provinces 
of Austria-Hungary. To w*rest these provinces from tlie 
I)ovverful Habsburg Emperor seemed an impossible task for so^ 
small a state as Serbia. Y’ugoslav self-determination could 
Mot go much farther unless the Austrian Empire were desiroyeti 
Freedom Won by Greeks. — The second Balkan nationality" 
h) rise against the Turks was Greece, The desire for self- 
di'terinination among the Greeks, or Hellenes, had been 
awakened at the close of the eighteenth century, partly by*^ 
tlu^ ideas of the Fnmch Revolution, and partly by^ the work 
of Grc^ek literary men, who published the ancient Greek 
litt rature in popular editions and revived the j^eople^s pride 
in the glory of the ancient Greek city-states. Early in the nine* 
tc(nth century an ‘‘Association of Friends’^ was formed with 
aim of expelling the Turks from Europe. By a member of 
tiiis association the signal for revolt wm given in 1821 ; 

the hour has struck!’' The revolutionists bravely held 
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a national assembly, issued a declaration of independence, 
drew up a constitution, and elected a president. With the 
help of Russia, France, and England,^ they won freedom, 
but these three Great Powers insisted that the new state 
should be a monarchy and they selected a young German 
prince as King (1832). 

The Greeks, however, disliked their Gennan King and, 
thirty years later, exercised the right of self-determination by 

driving him out of the 
country. As his suewssor 
they elected a son of 
Quc'en Victoria of Eng-- 
land. Again the Great 
Powers interfered, and 
this time chos<^ a Dane to 
be Greek King. Never- 
theless the Greeks wen* 
allowed to adopt a consti- 
tution which made the 
monarchy very democratic 
— the most democratic 
kingdom then in existence. 

The Kingdmn of Greece, 
— At this time the King- 
dom of Greece had prol> 
ably less than two million 
inhabitants and included 
less than a third of the 
Greek nationality. Sev- 
eral million ‘‘unredeemed^' Greeks still remained to be eman- 
cipated from Turkish rule. The kingdom was but a part of 
the “Greater Greece" which patriots hoped to build. It was 
a courageous and diplomatic Greek prime minister by the 
name of Venuselos who, like Cavour in Italy, accomplished 
the task of uniting his nationality. By joining Serbia and 

^ See p. 440* 
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The patriotic Greek statemnan who guided 
hia country through the Balkan wan. 
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Bulgaria in a war against Turkey in 1912, and then fighting 
a second war, in alliance with Serbia, against Bulgaria, he 
added to Greece the large island of Crete, several islands 
along the coast of Asia Minor, and a large extension of terri- 
tory on the mainland, including a considerable part of Mace- 
donia and Thrace. By this stroke of diplomacy, two million 
"unredeemed” Greeks were redc'cmed and incorporated in the 
Kingdom in 1913. 

After thi.s succeas, some of the Greeks dreame<i of acquiring 
from Turkey the province of Smyrna (on the coast of Asia 
Minor) and Thrae<« (the region lietween ('onstantinople and 
Mat^edonia) and perhaps even Constantinople itself, although 
prolmbly in none of the.se places were the Greeks a majority 
of the |x>pulation. 

Freedom Won by Rumanians. — We may now turn to 
Rumania, the third of the nationalities which shook off the 
Turkish yoke. The Rumanians claimed to be descendants 
of the Roman cohmist.s who had settk*d in the region north 
of the Danulx* River in ancient times. As a matter of fact, 
the modern Rumanians are probably of mixed blood, al- 
though they show some rt'semblance to the Italians and speak 
a language derive<l from ancient Latin. In the early nine- 
teenth centurj*, when their desire for national self-tletermina- 
tion l)egan to awaken, they found tlu'mselves divided as 
follows: (1) The most im|>ortant part of their territory 
consisted of two principalities (Moldavna and Wallachia) 
subject to the Turki.«h Sultan. "What hap|x*ned to these 
principalities will 1 k‘ told in the next paragraph. (2) Another 
large s<*ction (Transylvania and Bukovina) had been annexed 
l)y the Au.strian Habsburg Emperor and remained under 
liis rule until 1918. (3) The thirtl part, namely Bessarabia, 

had been conquered by Russia and was not regained until 
1918. 

The desire for self-determination was greatly stimulated 
in Moldavia and Wallachia by French ideas, since the Ru- 
manian nobles usually sent their sons to be educated in Paris. 
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When the Revolution of 1848 oc<*um‘d in FVanet\ the Ru- 
manians likewise revolted, Imt without su<*eess. Ten years 
later, the two Rumanian jirineiptilities voted to unite. As 
one of their U‘acl<‘rs deelannl, “We hav(‘ the sium* origin as 
our brothers, the siiine name and language, the s^ime faith 
and history, the same institutions, laws, and eustoms; we 
shart' the siune !k>[X's and foal's. * The (beat Row(*rs of 
Eurojx* wen‘ stupid enough to forbid tlu'ir union. The 
Rumanians, howev(*r, adopti'tl a clever trick; they i4ect<Hl 
the same man I Alexander John C 'uzti) to \n^ Prince of Ixith 
principalitu's. Two years later, in 18til. this PrincH* fomially 
proelaiiiKHl that tlu* two prin<*ipalitit*s weit* unital into one 
state, Rumania. “Tin* Rumanian nation is fouruh^d/' he 
declared. And this time the (in^at Povv<»rs gave their con- 
sent, though it was not until 1878 that the amiplete ind<^ 
pendency of Rumania was rec'ognimi.^ 

The Kimjfhm of Rumania. - Princf* Alexancler John ( uzh 
endeavored to make Rumania a second France. lie foundt^l 
universities, he al>oli'^heil feudal iiue.H, he gave land to the 
peasants, he intro<luced the Naj)ole(mic e<Klc*s of law. P(*r- 
haps hi,s refonns wen* tcni hasty. At any rate, the no}>h*s 
and politicians dejmsed him in and irn itisf PriruT ( Imrles 
of Hohenzollenr a relativf^ of tlie King Prussia, to take the 
throne. I’hough diaries hiul never bcani of Rumania K*- 
fon% he kK)ke<l it up on th<* map ami decid<»<l tluit iKcoming 
the ruler of this new (‘ountrv would an inten*sting ailv(*n- 
ture. Hf? ruled Rumania for almost fifty years (m Prince 
from IHfjtj to 1881 and as King from IHKl to 1914). and under 
his a<lministration the country' Is'eaiue the strtmgest and 
most i)ros|H»rf>us of all the Balkan states. In 1914 Rumania 
had almost (aght million |s‘ople. Howt^ver, then' witc still 
one million Rumanians living under Rusauin rule in 
bia and more than thrw miilicms undrr Austro-Iftmgarian 
domination in lYansylvania, Bukinimi, and neigidxiring 

* By the of fiorlin at the clcm* of the Jbiiwo-Turkish War of 

1877-1878. S Me 551. 
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provincoH* The tii^k of 8<*lf-<Ietemiination waa not yet 
coin|)leto<l. 

Freedom Won by Bulgarians. — Finally, we come to the 
yoiingeat of th(» four Hutkan nations, Bulgaria. As late m 
the luithlU* of the nin(‘t<*<*nth eentury, f<nv Euroi>f‘a!is had 
ever heard of the Bulgariaiks, as the |K»ople living in the n*- 
gion bdwtM*n the Danulx* River and the .Fgean Sea are now 



I'llW t«M|MdMP||r 

Hl lUAliUN WUMKN SlUNNlNc; riJiX 


' "iIIimI. Thi*i«‘ |)oopio wrro thought to be Greeks, because* the 
I'uiguagf us»sl iti (heir churebs w.'is Greek. But outskie of 
'■liMrch, th<* people s|M>ke n Slavic iungu.Hge, .similar to, but 
«"t identical with, Yugoslav. During the third quarter of 
die ninet<vntli <’entur>'. the Bulgsirian.s ‘legan to found schools 
bi teaeh this language; they broke away from the Greek 
'•itliodox C'hurch and fonne«I a separate Bulgarian Church; 
'">d they grew eag^r for self-detemiination. 
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Before long they won the sjTupathy of people all over 
Burope. They rcvollwl against the Turks in 1875 and 
when the Turks took revenge by massacring thottsands of 
Bulgarian peasants, these massacres provided cne of the 
reasons why Russia attacked Turkey in 1877. As the "big 
brother" of the Balkan nationalities, Russia fon-etl Turkey 
to agree that the Bulgarian.s should l>e given home-rule, 
under a Cliristian Prince. England and Austria-Hungary, 
however, stepped in to veto this plan, and as a result, in 
1878, the country was divided into three sections, one of 
iriiich was left entirely under Turkish rule, the second was 
to be a Turkish province under a Christian governor, and 
the third an almost independent principality paying tribute 
to the Turkish Sultan. 

This third section, the principality of Bulgaria, adopted a 
democratic Constitution (providing for a paiiiaraent electetl 
by all adult male citizens) and waitwl for an opportunity to 
tear up the Treaty of 1878. Seven years later (1885), the 
peofde of the second provinc«« drove out their Turkish (dhcials 
and united with the principality. Still later, in 1908, when 
Turkey happened to l»e in the midst of a n'volution, the Prince 
of Bulgaria declared he would no long>r*r pay tribute to the 
Sultan, and asstimed the title of Tsar of the independent 
Kingdom of Bulgaria. 

The Balkan Wars, 1912 1913. — Hoping to liberate the 
remaining thin! of the Bulgarian nationality from Turkey. 
Bulgaria took part in the Balkan War of 1012, with Cns'ce 
and Serbia as her alli'-s, an*! drove the Turks back alino.-'t 
to (’onstantinople. How<‘v<t, as we have alrf*a<ly seen in 
connection with Serbia and <ln*ece, a ilispute arttse among 
the allies over the divi-sion of the etaapjenHl (erritorv% and 
Bulgaria toc) ambition.sly Is-gan a secoial war, in 1913, this 
time against Serbia and Creectj, her Conner allies, who W'ere 
joined by Turkey and Rumania. Bidgaria was simply over- 
whelmed by her four enemies. The resttli was that she 
lost a small strip of territory (part of Dobrudja) in the north 
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to Ruinanm, while in the »outh part of the territory won in 
11112 was lost again to Turkey and most of the remainder 
was taken by ScTbia and Clr<HH!e. Bulgarians n€‘t gains by 
th(w two Balkan Wars of 1912-1913 were ten thousand square 
miles, including an anii of territory^ which n‘a<*hf*d down to 
th(' *Egean S(*a. Xmll(»Hs to say, the Bulgarians felt bitterly 
(lisap{K>int<xl, lK?caus<* Serbia and Greece had taken eert49uii 
provinces (in Macedonia) which were inliabited by people 
of Bulgarian nationality — at least so the Bulgarians claimed. 

Dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. — B.y 1914 foui 
iiiUiomil states ha<i arisen in ihi» Balkans, and Turkc}^ had 
lw‘« li left with (»nly a small region around Cnomtantinople as 
the remnant of her former laige empire in Europe. Also, 
we migliit add. Turkey had lost lu'r African poscA^ons of 
Tunis Uo France), Tripoli Uo Italy), and Elgypt (to Eng- 
landL* In Asia, the Einpin* was still intac*t, although a 
desire foi s«‘!f-<letcnnination was Is^giiming to arise among 
the Vrmenians in the easteni jmrt of .Vsia Minor) and also 
among the Aral*s (in Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia). 

Nationalism among the Turks: the **Young Turk’* Reto- 
lutiion of 1908 . - - The Turks themselvc*« caught aometliing of 
the 'Spirit of nationalism that was in the air exefywhere. Earlys 
in the twentieth century a sc^cret organisation of ‘‘Toung 
Turk-j ' arose, whose aim was to make Turkey a progn^asiw 
naiifuril state, with a constitution and a stnmg si'nse of na- 
tiotnd jmtriidisin, just like the nations <if western EurofX'. 
In the y(‘ar 1998 th«w enthusifistie n^fonuers scuml jx)wer by 
means of a rt»volution. They establisluHl a juirliainent for 
th( Turkisli Empire, depomnl the Iim) consenaiiTC Sultan, 
put a more managt^able man on the throne in his place, aial 
I)roelaiiniHl a ( onstilution. At first it was thought that the 
Moving Turks were inaugurating a new era of lil>erty and 
prognwj in the liaekwani empire. Soon, however, it be- 
apparent that they cannl Ii^ss for lilierty than for na- 

* had lK*eome pmetteallv a British proledonite, although »till 

triliute to the Turkish Empire. 
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tionalism. They were determined to make the empire 
thoroughly Turkish by '*Turkifying” the non-Furkish races — 
that is forcing all to us^' the Turkish langimgt* — and by 
harshl}' pcusecuiing j>eople who refused to Ix' Turks. ‘‘Turki- 

ti(*ation’* was very 
much lik(* Hussifi- 
cation’' in spirit and 
methcxls. If any- 
thing, it was more 
unjirst anil more cniel 
I'he Young Turks 
wen' dis^tstnnisly un- 
suc(‘t(\‘v<ful in their |>.h- 
t riot ism. They wem 
unable to prevent 
Bulgaria from achiev- 
ing in<le|S'ndenee in 
HtOH, tis we have 
or l<» fm'vent Austria- 
Hungary* from annex- 
ing the Turkish prov- 
iiuvs of Bosnia and 
Herzc'govina in the 
sitme year. They lo>t 
Tn|Ki!i to Italy in tlc' 
Tureie-Italian War of 
1911. T!h* following year, they wi re defeated by the allie<i 
Balkan nations anti eomjKdled to n*lin*|uish most of Turkey - 
Euro|s*an territor,v. Besid<‘s. tle re were revolts in Anibia. N‘» 
wonder, then, that they turrxsl mon* and nior»‘ to the strongest 
military Power in EurojX' * (Jermany for assistama* in retn- 
ganizing tie* Turkish Kmpin*. (ierrnan military offieers wen 
inviUs:! to aid iri refomiing the Furkish anny. *^**’"' 

influential Vtsing Turk Itnuhrs issrune iocreasingly pr<> 
German. Turkey, by 19H, was prejiaring, with (Jenuan ht ip, 
to recover la r military pn^stige. 
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SBLP-DBTBRMINATION IS CHRCKKD IN AUSTRIA-HUNUARY AND 

HUHKIA 

Liko Tiirkf'y, Austria-Hungary was an empire composed 
of many nationalitii's, hut, unlike Turkey, Austria-Hungary 
was strong enough to hold the self-determination movanent 
in check, at least during the period from 1867 to 1914. 

Nationalism in the Habsbuig Empire. — Before 1867, 
a.s we learned in Chapters XVII and XVIII, the Habsbutg 
KiniK-ror .-Viistria, Francis Joseph,' had lost his grip on 
(lertnany and Italy, hy the wars of 18.">9 and 1866. But he 
still |s>s.sess«‘d a large empire rompowHl of Germaius, Magyars 
(Hungarians), Cxeehoslovaks, YugfwUvs, Polios, Ruthenians 
I rkrainiuns), Huinanians, and a .small numlier of Italians. 
This empire In- wa.s ileterminwl to preserve and enlarge. 

The Hungarians and die Conqiromise of 1867. — At first 
th'- chief trouble of Francis Joseph was with the Magj’ars or 
Hungarians, who inhabited the broad and fertile Hungarian 
plain in the Danulie Valley. The Hungarians showed a very 
.strong spirit of mdf-iletemiination. As Chapter XVIII 
(•.vplaiinsl, they once attempted, in 184)8-1849, to establiali 
an iiuleiK-ndcTit Hungarian Republic. Their republican 
gm t-rnment was cruslwHl by force of arms, in 1849, but force 
could not «-ntin'ly destroy the Hungarian de.sire for self-gov- 
'•rniiieiit. .\ shrewd and practical Hungarian }x>litidmi, 
I'nincw IV-ak, iH-rsuaihHl his fellow -count rjinen that it would 
Ik- U-ttiT to work for home nik* by |x*a«vful methods 
than to risk another violent revolution. So strong was his 
influence that he was able to keep the Hungarians from 
rclM-lling even during the S«-ven Wwks’ War of 1866, when 
I Ik- Au8tri.an Eni|»eror was defeated hy Prussia. After this 
war, the Emiieror rewarded the Hungarians for their pa- 

' Franciii Jceeph, th« outstanding reprceenUtive of the Hababtiig 
f»mily in the nineteenth eenlury, eatne to the tbom of ttw AattriaB 
iCntpire m 1H4K when he wm eighteen yean of aga Hii reign, iriiidi 
lasted until 1916, was one of the loogoai in Euroiwaii hirtory. 
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tience by giving hiis consent to an agreement called the “Com- 
proiniae” (or Amgleich, in German) of 1807. According to 
this famous Compromise, IIungar>' was to be a separate 
kingdom, with a constitution and a parliament and a cabinet 
of its own, and was to have complete control of its own 
affairs. Tlic King of Ilungarj*, howev<T, was to be the 
same person as the KmjxTor of Austria. 

The Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. — Thus the 
Au.strian Kmpirc lieeame in 18(>7 the “Dual Monarchy” of 
Au.stria-Hungarj’, and the joint ruler lx*came the “Emperor- 
King.” Monover, certain affairs such as foreign relations, 
war, and some financial matters were to l)c manage<I by joint 
niini.'ifers repn^senting both Hungary an«l Austria. These 
joint mini.Hters were r('s|X)nsiblc to a sort of joint parliament 
known as the “Ihdegations.” The Delegations really oon- 
'iii^ted of two seimrate committees of sixty members each, 
one of the oommittccs being clectcK;! bj' the Austrims parliar 
ment anti the other elected by the Hungarian parliament. 
The Austrian commit t«*e used tht* (lennan language, and the 
Hungarians used their own tongue, Mag>'ar. Such arrange- 
ment' as tlK*se made the Hungarians feel that they were 
treated as the rt|Uals of the Austrians. 

On the whole the “Compromise of 1867” woriced sur- 
pri.singly well a."* the Constitution of the Dual Monarch}* 
from 1867 to HH8. Xevertheloss, it was not entirely satis- 
factory. There were sjiecial difficulties about the trwrties 
on commerce, taxes, and railwa}'s. These treaties had to 
1 h‘ n'new<‘d every ten years, and when the time for nmewal 
came tliere was usually a gootl deal of bickering and wrangling. 
The .\ustrians, on one hand, fell tha Kmijeiw Francis Joaeph 
had l)een too lenient when he all»iwe<l Hungary’s share of the 
joint expenses to be fixeil at only thirty per cent, in the orig- 
inal treaties. Finally, in H>07, the .Austrians succeeded in 
having Hungaiy’s share increasetl to thirty-six and four- 
tonths i)cr cent. On the otlier Imnd, greater economic imd 
inilitaiy independence for Hungary was demanded by the 
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Hungarian Independence Party led by Francis Kossuth (the 
son of Louis Kossutli, the famous leader of the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848). For example, Kossuth believed that 
there should Ixj se|>arate national banks for Austria an<l 
Hungary, instead of a joint Austro-Hungarian V)ank at 
Vienna. He also demanded that the Alagvar language 
should l>e usetl for all commands and orde!*8 in the Hungarian 
part of the army; but the Emj>eror-King insisted ui>on one 
language, German, for the entire anny. ThLs discontent- 
ment on the part of the Hungarians should lx* lH»rne in mind 
by the reader, l)ecause it will help to ex})lain why Hungar>»' 
revolted and declared her absolute independence in 1918, 
at the close of the Great War. 

Oppression of Subject Nationalities in Hungary. — While 
they cherish(Hl their own rights with the utmost pride, the 
Magyars or Hungarians nithlessly trampled ujion the rights 
of the other nationalities tliat were unfortunate enough to be 
included in the Kingdom of Hungary'. In the mountainous 
eastern part of th(‘ kingdom, chiefly in the region caile<l Tran- 
sylvania, there were a!)out thret^ million lUimanianB, who 
were just as proud of their own national languagi^ and customs 
as the Hungarians were of theirs. In the south wc*st, l>etween 
the Danulie and the Adriatic S<*a. were alxait thrt'c miilion 
Yugosla^^, who inhabiteil the province called Ooatia-Slavonia 
and w'ere just as eager as the Hungarians for home rule.^ 
And on the hilly northern fringe of the Hungarian plain 
dwelt about two million ( ’zeehoslovaks, w'ho were gradually 
becoming more and moit* eager for the establishment of s 
self-governing (Czechoslovakia. All thc«e nationalities were 
treated as subject raeos by the proutl Hungarians. Onl> 
the Hungarian language, Magj'ar, could \m usetl in the public 
schools and in the law courts. Tlie (^lechoslovaks and Ru- 
nmnians were practically excluded from voting and from 
litical offices. In fact, out of over four hundred meinliers in 

*A very modemte kind ot home rule wm granted by Hungary 
Croatia. 
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the undemocratic Chamber of Deputka, all but about ten 
were Hungarians, although the other nationalities composed 
more than iialf of the entire population and should therefore 
have had half of Uic members in the Chamber. Any one who 
attempted to stir up discontent among the subject national- 
ities was sure to land in jail. Rumanian schoolboys, on one 
iH-casion at least, were ex|)clled from school merely for speak- 
ing their own language in the strt'ct. Once a nurse maid was 
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< la|)|)eil into prison for allowing .•» tlm'e-year-old child to wear 
a Ihiw of riblxm with the Kiinianinn national colors. To 
lengths the Hungarians were willing to go, in onler to 
liold the subject nationalities in subjection. A celebrated 
Hungarian |>atri<it onc’e stiid. when some one pleaded for 
more liberal tn‘atment of the subject nationalities, “No, let 
the sword «U*cide lietween us." In the Great War of 1914. 
as we shall see. the sw'ord did tlwide. 

The Other Half of tiie Habsburg Dual Monardqr: Austria. — 
Hi the other half of the monarchy, that is, in the Empire of 
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Austria, conditions wort' Ix'ttcr. To Ix' sure, the ten million 
Gennan inhabitants of Austria hml the upix*r hand in the gov- 
ernment, althouglt they constituted only alxnit thirty-five 
per cent of tlu* jK>pulation: and some of the (icrinan leaders 
'were very anxious to make Austria as (lerman as [K>ssible. 
Nevertheless. so<‘ial reforms weiT adopted, the subject na- 
tionalities were given some voice in the government, and 
progress was made toward dem<»cracy. In the lH80’s a 
series of laws were passc*d by which chiltl lalx)r Wfis limitc^l, 
Sunday work was forbidden, the w*orking-<lay was rcHlu(‘<‘d 
to eleven hours in factories and t<‘n hours in mines, tra<ie 
unions wem l(‘galized, and workingmen were insunxl against 
accidents and illness. Political reforms, also, wem ailopted. 
In 1861 there ha<l lxH*n (established in (»aeh of Austria’s m^vvn- 
teen provinces a provincial h‘gislatuiT* tor ^*diet’^) which was 
elected mainly by th(‘ wealthy landlords and merchajjts, 
but the jxxirer clasw^'s had at least a few n'i>rmmtativc*s. 
Thes<‘ load Uegislatuns (dectral r(*pn^'ntativ(^ to a central 
Hous(‘ of Ke})r(‘scnlativ(e^ at Vienna, the ciif>ital. The 
centra! govc'rnmeni was ccuidueted by the Kiiijx^ror, his 
cabinet ministers, and a parliament liiichsrtU) insisting of 
a House of Ixmls and the jil>ove-mentioiU‘d Housi’ of Repr(»- 
sentativw. This was a fairly lilK ral form of governm(*nl at 
the time it was ado[it«Hl, in the IKIiO’s, but as the years rolletl 
by there* arose a demand f«»r morf* demo(*rncv. Accordingly, 
in liK17, a law was pjisse*d which gave (*v(*r>* adult male citizen 
a vote in elections for th( IIous^* of ilepreaimtatives. The 
law^ also made it compulsory for < v<uy voter to \m* his ballot. 
As a result of this ejxK*h-making denuKTatic reform^ the 
partif*s that chananded social reforms were greatly stnaigth- 
ened. In fact, tw‘(» of tfie strongest [xirth^s in Austria wen' 
the Social DemocTats. %vho upheld the 8<x?ialbt principk'^ 
of Karl ]Marx, arni the Christian Soctalishs, a Catholic jxiri v 
that desind to laws in favor of the workingmen, b* 
spite of the n>forms which have just Iwii mentioniHh Austria 
continuetl to have mucli trouble wuth her Wyed 
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(1) Particularly trou!)lc»Horno were the Czechmlovaks, who 
inhabitcHi the [>roviiH*(‘a of Bohemia and Moravia in the 
tiortheru part of tin* count ry, and who were* constantly re~ 
iniriding thc! government that in bygone times Bohemia had 
[Men an inde|xmdent kingdom, U^forc? it fell undcT Austrian 
rul(‘. The* ( zechoshivaks were particularly anxioits to have 
their language* placed on at least an CM|ual footing with Gor- 
man in the 8c1km)Ls, courts, ami administration of Bohemia, 
riiis matt<*r wm discusHnI in the Austrian parliament and 
caused sueh an angry debate that excitcai menil>ers of parlia- 
ment iH'gan to throw inkwells at c*aeh other. So violent 
was tlie cjuarrel that the Kmtx»ror dissolved tie parliament 
and for six yi^ars ruled without it. 

With the fivt* million I\fhs in (ialicia (the part of Po- 
land which Austria had taken in the eightec ntli (suitiuy ) the 
govc rnimuit had less dirticnilty. In fact, by jK*nnitting them 
t<» usi* the Pcilish language in their schesds and by allowing 
them to manage their lcH*iiI government, the .Austrian go vem- 
im nt won a considerabh* amount of gratitude and loyalty 
from the Poh*s. But c*ven the* most generous tn?atment 
could nevcT make the* Poh'v cuitindy forget that they l>e- 
Umged to a se|iaitit<* nationality which had oiht l>etni indc*- 
p iahuit and if their dn*ams came true — would achieve 
liiM Tty again. 

H) In the i*asterii jmrt of the Polish provimv of Galicia 
there hveni thn*e and a half million ricraifwtm (sometimes 
called liuthcmians) who 8|x>ke the same languagi^ m the 
many millions of Ukrainians in southern Russia. These 
IMOph% mostly f)oor fanners, bitterly hatetl the Polisli aris- 
tocrats, lamllortls, officials, and business men who controlled 
the government of (Jalicia. The Austrian government, 
tlu n fon', was able to play the Ukrainiam off against the 
Poles: **I)i\ide and mle.'' 

(4) Austria also held away over a few fragments of the 
Italmn people, although the bulk of the Italian nation had 
won independence in the years 1859 -1866. After 1866 
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Austria continued to hold the mountainous region called 
Trent, north of \>nice: also the valuable seajKjrt of Trieste 
at the northern tip of the Adriatic Sea; and the peninsula of 
Istria, which lies betwetm Trh'ste and Fiuine. In all of 
these regions there were considerable Italian~s|M*aking popu- 
lations — alx)ut three-fpiarters of a million all told. Thm? 
districts regarded by Italian patriots as **rimHle<»med 
Italy'* (Itdilia IrreriinUi), that is to say, as territories which 
ought to IilH»rat<‘<l from Austria and annex<^i to Italy. 

(5) The Italian problem was complicated by the fact that, 
jilthough jmrt of Istria was populat<Hl l>v Italians, other 
f>arts wem inhabite<l by a different nationality, the Yugo- 
slavs, and the interior of the eountr\' back of Trieste and 
Istria was also inhabitr*<l largidy by Yugoslav.^. I'here 
were al)out two million of thes«' Yugoslavs. In this case, 
just as in the cas<' of the Poles and rkminians, tin* Austrian 
government w*as able to take advantagi* of the (piarrvds 
l^etween the two subject nationalities and pursue the {X)liey 
of “divide and rule." 

Aostria-^Hungarjr’s Foreign Policies. - Not <*ontent with the 
pos8<»ssion of .such a *‘f)alchvvork“ empin\ the lialiKshurg Km- 
I>eror-King Fraru’is Joseph and his ministers eager to gain 
more lands. In IHtiH they introtluc<*<l compuls4>ry military' m^rv- 
ice in Aastria-Hungaiy, in c»rder to make .hup* that the anny 
would l>e jwwerful. IVn years later, in iK7H. they riiaile 
their first step toward conqu<*sts in the Halkan peninsula, 
to the south of Austria-Hungary*. In that your they sent 
an army into the Turkish provinrt^s of Ikksnia and Herzego- 
vina, and h<*neeforth Bosnia and HfT»egovina wen* governecl 
l>y Austria-Hungaiy*, although they wth? *<till thef>p*tically 
part of thf* 'furkish Kinjiire. This event was called the 
“occupation * of Bosnia-Herz4*govina. lliis Isdd step made 
it necessary for Austria-Hungary' to have strong allies on 
whom she coukl count in case* her ainbtttoiss jiolicy ilaruld 
arouse the enmity of other nationi, of llussia. 

Accordingly, m 1879 Francis Joseph entered into im alliann* 
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with Ctermany, and three years later, in 1882, he signed 
a Triple Alliance' with (iermany and Italy. For a number of 
years the Austro-Hungarian government waited, watching 
for an opixirtunity. Finally, in 1908, when a revolution 
cKTurred in Turkey, Austria-Hungary promptly annexed 
B<^nia-Henw‘govina, thus completing the step which had 
Unm U'gun in 1H7H. Unfortunately, most of the two million 
irjhabitants of Bosnia-Herzegovina were? YugoslavE, un- 
willing to ai'cept Austro-Hungarian rule. As we have Been, 
Austria alreaily htwl alxiut two million Yugoslavs, and Hun- 
gary had thnM» millio!i; tiw total was l)rought up to neven 
nuUi<»n by the annexation of lk>snia-Herz<*gov!ria. But in 
the little iiide|KUjdent Yugoslav Kingdom of Serbia, south of 
Austria, then* wen* about thnf* million Yugosla\*», who 
f ‘artMl and hated the giant empin* and dreamed of a future 
day whi‘n all the Yugoslavs would U’* fn^nl {n>m foreign rule. 
In tlu* light of thes«* facts, it is easy to Bee why the Austro- 
Hurigarian government n^garded Serbia as a thorn in the 
sitie of the eiiifure. When Si*rbia engaged in the Balkait 
Wat'S of l;ll2 1913. and wnqut'rcd arlditional territoiy^ from 
3'urkev, the Austrinris and Uungarians were filled with 
rcst^ntmeut. The thorn w*as growing largt'r. Secn^tJ}* the 
Aust n'-H ungarian g<»verniiierit propiwd to Italy iimt a 
bhov slunild Is* stntrk at Serbia, the latter IxK^ame too 

ambitious and tcK> strong. We shall mturn to tlie Yugo- 
‘"‘iav question sigain. It was one of the causi^ of the (treat 
Mar and of Austria-Hungary’s downfall. 

Summary of Natiofialilies in Austria-Hungary. — Taken 
altogether, Austrtii ami Hungary, with their Joint possession 
of Bosnia-HerzK'govina, embraml fK'ople of nine different 
nationalities. Two of thew nationalities were in the saddle, 
namely, the twelve iniUion (lennans and the ten miUion 
Mag>'ars or Hungarians. I'he (Jennans controlled Austria, 
and the Magy ars ruled Huiigar>\ actx>rding to the Compro- 
mise of 1867. The other seven nationalities might be called 
Bubjeet peoples. There wert» eight milfion Cxechoslovaks, 
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seveo million Yugoslavs, five million Poles, four million 
Ukrainians, three million Rumanians, and almost a million 
Italians. Thus twenty-eight million people belonging to 
subject nationalities were held down by twenty-two million 
Germans and Magyars. Quite naturally the latter were 

unwilling to grant 
self-determination to 
the oppressed nation- 
alities. Quite natu- 
rally, also, they feared 
the awakening of na- 
tional consciousnewi 
among the Yugoslavs. 
Rumanians, Po'es, 
and others. 

Pan-Slavism. — 
Most of all the Hun- 
garians and German 
Austrians dreaded the 
rise of nationalism 
among the Yugoslavs 
and Czechoslovaks. 
These two nationali- 
ties, as well as the 

By cowUty at tkt Ctechoslooat CmunUate. Xtw York PolCS SIkI CkruinianS. 

.SLOVAK PEA.SAXT GiKL spoko languages quite 

111 tier ticst clothi^s. Etioli nution in csstern simxlar to One another 

Europe has its own traditional costume and , , , . i . 

its peeuUariUes of dress. ^nd closcly related tO 

the Russian language. 
Russian, Czechoslovak, Polish, Ukrainian, Yugoslav, and also 
Bulgarian are called “Slavic ’’ languages and the people who 
speak them are called Slavs. Among the Slavic nationalities the 
Russians endeavored to spread the idea that all Slavic peoples 
were kindred and that Russia was the natural leader and “big 
brother” of all other Slavs. This idea is called “ Pan-Slavism.” 
The Russian Pan-Slavists were especially sympathetic toward 
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the desire of the Yugoslavs for self-determination — possibly 
l)ccausc Russia had no Yugoslavs to lose. Now if the Yugo- 
slavs and perhaps other Slavic nationalities could count on 
Russian sympathy and perhayw even Russian aid, the rulers 
of Austria-Hungary might well tremble for the safety of their 
empire-kingdom. As we shall see lator on, the Hateburg 
monarch’s fear of Yugoslav self-<letemiination and of Russian 
l*an-SIavism led him in 1914 to start a war — a war which 
unexjx'ctedly destroyed, not Yugoslav self-<letermination, but 
the Habsburg monarchy. 

Subject Nationalities in the Russian Empire. — Concerning 
the third great patchwork empire of eastern Eurt)|>e — Russia 
— little need be said in this place, since wo have already seen 
(in Chapter XIX) how the Tsiir applied harsh measures of 
“Russification” to the subject nationalitit's unfortunate 
f nough to l)e under his autocratic scepter. Of these nationali- 
ties the most imiwtant were the follow'ing: (I) The Ukrain- 
uins, numlK^ring thirty millions or so, in the fertile region 
nortli of tlie Black Sea; (2) the Poles, alx>ut fourteen million 
of whom lived in Russian Poland, five million in Prussian 
Poland, and five million in Austrian Polanti; (3) the four 
million Litfmaniam, no theast of Russian Poland; (4) the 
two million Letts, on the Baltic coast: (5) the two million 
Kstlwritfifis, next door to the IxUts; (6) the tlnw million Finns 
in Finland. F-ach of the six desired more or less strongly'' to 
pres(*rv'e its own language and determine its ow?i futui'C. But 
self-determination could hardly succeeil in Russia w’hile an 
iiUocratic Tsiir held sway 

OTHER ASPECTS OF SELF-DETERMINATION 

Belgium, Norway, and Ireland. — It should not l>e thought 
that the idea of national self-determination was confined to 
c(‘ntral and cjistcrn Europe. Belgium successfully practiced 
t he idea in 1830, when she revolted against Holland and won 
iudetxjndencc. Norway exercised the same right — if it is a 
J ight — when she declared her independence from ^Sweden in 
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22. What nationalities ontsitle of eastern Eurojte have demanded 
the rigl»t of selfnietennination in recent limes? 
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GREAT BRITAIN GRAPPLES WITH PROBLEMS OF 
DEM(K RAC Y AND EMPIRE 0807-1918; 

(JREAT BRITAIN BECOMES A POLITK AL DEMOCRACY 

Queen Victoria {1837 1901)^ a strictly “Limited’’ Mon- 
arch. — Enphind di^stroycd autocracy in the si'ventc'enth 
cent ur^'. Then*after, no 
Englisli monarch on his 
own n'HjM>nsihility made 
laws or lcvi(‘d taxi^s or <k‘- 
tcnnincii national {>olicH*s. 

All functions wen' 

exercised either hy the 
majority of the Parliament 
oirectly or l>v a small gnnip 
of Iniru^te^s, cidlixl the 
< 'ahim t , which n*|>n-sentcxl 
the majority of the Parlia- 
nunf Englisii monarclis 
<orjtiimed to elaim that 
they reigned “by the 
^ oa<‘cof G<h 1/’ hut Quixui 
Victoria (1837 1901), 
v hose long r«agri eovenxl the gn^ater part of the nineteentli 
eeriturv, knew* that if in some mail moment she should 
‘t<t like an autwrat. such as Najiohtin III of France 
tlie Russian Tsar or the (Jernian Eiiifieror, she would 
^^^’iH^sed by Parliament as was James II in 1689.^ Queen 
^ *<’toria delivered Bpeech<*s (preimnnl by the Cabinet), signed 
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documents (when rcH| nested by the Cabinet), and laid cor* 
ner stones of pul)lie buildings; Ix'ing a good and sensible 
woman, she was lov(xI and venerated l)y the English nation; 
but in politicos she was only a figurehead. Her actual jwwers 
w’ere not much gn'ater tlian those of a Pn»sident of the Third 
French Republic. 

Undemocratic Parliamentary Government. - In spite of 
the fact that the Parliament was the stqireine |K>liti<‘al author- 
ity in the country, (iwat Britain during the first half of tlie 
reign of Queen \*ictoria was not a d«Mnocrac*y. I'lie Par- 
liament repn^nte<l only a small minority of the nation: 
one of its charnlH'rs — thf‘ House of Ix)rds compri«:XHl 
hereditary' nobles and <*«*rtain bishojvs of th<* l*>tablishiHl 
(Anglican) ( luirch; the other the Houst* of Commons -- 
was elected hv a small mmilMf*r f)f well-t<Mjo country g^aitle- 
men and city busin<*ss-men. Tla* mass4»s. whether wmkifig- 
men in tin* towns t»r lalnm rs on the farms, had m> |mrt in 
polities, not even after tlu* Refonii Art of It was 

not until lHt)7. midway in the n ign of (^im*n \‘ietoria, that 
the principle of ilemiM-raev wa,* evf ii j>artially adopted in 
elections to th<* Hous4* (»f ( Vitnmons. England was the first 
country to d(*stroy auto< ra< y, but it was one of tht* last te 
establish democracy. 

Political Parties prior to 1867 Pri<ir to I8t»7 then* weir 
two [K>litieal parties in (inat Britain, tl»e LilxTal and the 
Conservative. Tlie countrv gentlemen werr* usually Con- 
ser\'ativ<\s, and the l>ulk o( the Ht y business-tiien were IJls*ra]s. 
Tie* parties alternated in s^ruring tlie majority in the Houst 
of (’ommons and thenfore in forming the (‘abinet, but !>«- 
twxrn IKV2 and 18(i7 th<* Lilx*rals were in jxmiT most of the 
time. 

Ghdsiofir nnd the IJhrral Party. — I rmmxi lately prior <*> 
1867 the most promising leader of the UbemlB was Wil- 
liam E. (dadstone { 180{M898), the mn of a wealthy merchant 
of Liverpool. He had nir<*ived an excellent claaaical edu- 

* Hce pp. 4l4-*4r»a. 
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cation and had originally ontoml the Houae of Conunons as an 
opponent of political refonn and social change. Gradually, 
however, he bocarae “liljeral” and very populw. Gladstone’s 
fame in Parliament and throughout the country rested 
largely on the fact tliat his character and abilities nicely 
rertected the ideals of his countiymnen; he was conscien- 
tious and religious, a shrewd politician and a successful nuin 
of affairs, an omtor, with a 
•fiiK' baritone voii-e,” whots* 

IMtmiKJUs sentenct's ami 
( hiH-k quotations were fn*- 
((iK-utly vague but always 
inipreKsivo. Gladstone's 
‘ lils’mlism” did not iiii(>ly 
1 1 e in oc racy; it tnea n t 
inen-ly that the (loverii- 
ment should rc8pt*et as far 
as }K»ssible tire lils‘rfit*s of 
tli<- individual eilizini. - 
lilsTty of 8fS!ech, liU-rty of 
the pn-ss, etc., -anil that 
i!»' (lovemineiit slrould 
interfen' as little as po»- 
^‘il)ll■ in economic affairs, 
l-.xchequer (SiHrnUaiy of the 'rreasurvi, was instrumental 
m n inoxing the last restriction.s on wniinerce and industry 
iiiul in perfiTting the {x»licy of 10*0 trade, a policy which 
iM'rhaiw was hurtful to the farmers but which certainly was 
l|•■ipful to the industrial middle classes and to the urban 
workingmen. • 

Dixraeli and the ConJDirr'atitT Party. — Ghtdstone’s diief 
rxilitical rival was the most influential member of the Con- 
s^ervative Party, Benjamin Disraeli (18(M~188I), the grandson 
"f a V’enetian Jew who bad settled in England* made a fortune 
business, and turned eountry genUeman. Benjanun 
I.)i8raeli’8 oharacter was as complex and rare as Gladstonr’a 
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was simple and eoimnonplaw. A Jew by birth, Disrat'Ii con- 
formed to (Anglican) (liristianity. With little schooling, 
he had an intense fondness for literature and wrote several 
famous novcds. He shocked staid and conv(‘ntional English- 
men with liis (jiRs*r U'havior, his theatrical s[K‘e(*lu‘s, his 
colorful clothing, his laces and ix'rfurnerv; but the brilliant 
qualities of his mind earned him in time the irs|M*ct though 
never the complete sympathy of tlu' nation. Entering the 

Houst' (»f ('ornmons at 
fu-st with “radical” i<leas^ 
he Insarne in time the 
( ’ons<Tvat i ve chami>ion 
of the “traditional” insti- 
tutions of (ireat Britain 
~ the Oown, the House 
of Ix)rds, and the Estab- 
lishnl ('hurch. At the 
same time his “conserva- 
tism” was not purely a 
defense of things as they 
were or a blind opfK>siti(m 
to “prognsis.” Hf» desirfsl 
that the Con.servative Party should take the leaii in thn*e 
directions; (I) it should give the lower classes sorae [wwer in 
politics: (2) it should improve th<‘ <‘a>nojnic condition of the 
lower elassc^s; (3) it should prom(»t<» national patriotism and 
make England feariHl and might} in the councils of the 
world. 

Popular Demand for Political Democracy. — The Trade- 
Vnionisix. — In all probability neither Disraeli nor (ila<l- 
stone would have taken the lead in extending the suffrage to 
the lower classes, had not many fs^rsons in them classes, 
especially among the urlmn workingmen, zealously demande<l 
the right to vote, ^fhe woridngmen in the cities had a<l- 
vocated political democracy ever since the. Reform Act of 
1832, and in the 1840'8 their agitation had taken the form 
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of ^'Chartism/' ^ After the failure of Chartism in 1848 they 
lia<l turned their attention to the development of trade* 
unionism, which enable<l them to conduct many succr^fal 
“strikes'' and to securf? thendiy higher wagcjg, shorter hours of 
lalor, and lK'it(»r working conditions. The tradc^unions also 
gave the working claas valuable exfKTienco in the democratic 
conduct of tlieir ow!» affairs an<l strengtheiWKl the desire of 
tlu ir inemlx'rs to participate in national legislation. 

John Bright and the * '/f nr/ Shortly Ix’fore 18t)7 the 
tnuh'-unionists found a fricn<l and ally in John Bright, a 
]>rosjxTous manufacturer, who alnady had won fame and 
jKjpularity by organizing tlie Anti-Coni-Law League and 
helping to «*Htablish free trarle.^ John Bright, true to the 
convictions <if his class, <iid not Isdawe that the Government 
slanild interfen* in any way with private trarle and industry 
or with private |'ro|¥*rty in any foiin, but he did think that 
the tnule-unions were usi ful in firomoting thrift, and that 
their memls*rs should enjoy [nJitical rights. Outside of 
economic' iimtterK. Bright was a *'radicar’: m a Quaker, he 
<l!slik(‘<l the l^stablished {Anglican) Church; as a middle- 
cla^s munufaetunT. he hated tla' lamied nobility and dis« 
tni>ted the* IfouM* of Lords; and during (lie American Civil 
War (IStil IHtio), when Isith Disnu li and Cd:ulstone sidrxl 
^vilh the Soutli, Bright sympathized witli the North and came 
out >trongly for thonmghgoing demiK'racv in tir<*at Britain. 

l»i igh! hud a largt* fiemmal hJUming among the workingmen 
and a fairly larg«* follinving of midtlhM*lass “KadicaLs." There 
Was tm» wide a gulf ladwcNm Bright and Disraeli to iM'rmit the 
'Hadicals” to ecx)j>f*rate with the Cons<*rvativi*s. But with 
Gladstone and the Lils'nils. Bright eould and did cooperate. 

The Reform Act of 1867 : Enlmnchisement of Urban Working 
Class. — Iti 1866 Bright prtnaiUMi ufKin (ila^lstonc to projKiae 
(^tension c*f the suffrage to a few of the working class. 

' ’ladstonc, however, TOuld not obtain the supjiort of the whole 
lHwral Party in the Houh*' of (\mmions, and his proposal was 
* 8^>e n 440, * Sf^c pp 4-i0"*448 




IS(»7. Carlyle called it '‘shcxjtinR Niaicara.” ao<l the priim 
minister deserilx'd it as “a leap ifi the dark." 

The Ilefortn Act of 1867, by enfranchising a uiillion urb.ii. 
workingmen, almost doubled tla- nutnljer of voters in (b< ns 
Britain. It did not signify eumpleie political democrai \ ; 
there were still only two and a luilf rniUien voters out of a fot 'il 
population of Uiirty-two million.s, glaring inequalities si “I 
existed, and the House of Lorfli! still retained its privil' t:- ■ 
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position. Yet the Reform Act of 1867 marked the end of 
(fovemment by the upper and middle classes exclusively, and 
it pointetl Great Britain toward the political path of democracy. 

The Reform Act of 1884 : Enfranchiaeineiit of Agricattoral 
Labwers. — The first ejfect of the Reform Act of 1867 was to 
strengthen the Lil)era] Party, for the new voters, under Bright’s 
influence, preferred Gladstone to Disraeli. At the same time 
it gave Gladstone some faith in (xtlilical democracy and caused 
him to champion further (K>litical reform. In 1872, undw 
Glad.stone’s auspices, llte Itallot was made secret. In 1884, 
likewise under Gladstone’s ausf>iccs, the franchise was extended 
to two million agricultural lalnirers. In 1885 the (’’otwwrvatives 
insisted tipon a n’a|>i>ortionment of rt'prcsentation in the House 
of ( nmiuons, so that each C'onunotwr should represent approx- 
imately the same number of voters. 

The Hefonn .\cts of 1884-1885 8er\-ed to strengthen the Con- 
s<>r\ative Party, for the newly enfranchi.sed agricultural labor- 
ers wen* influenced more by thi^ ( 'ons**iwative landed nobility 
I ban by Ghulstone and the uiiuin Liberals. Tlte result waa 
(hat from 1886 to HKMi. with but a single brief interruption, 
tlic (.'otwn-ative Party (or “I'nionist” Party as it was now 
I'-niitdi was in power. 

The (’onserv'atives (or I'nionist.s) during their long sway 
iioni 1886 to 19(M) showtnl little inten*st in further poUtieal 
I' torni. Disraeli hail diisl in 1881, and his sui*cessor in the 
li ,i(!i-rship of the jiarty was tin* ManpH*Ks of .Salisbuiy' (1830- 
an aristocrat who did much ti> proimUe national (latriot- 
to enlarge the British Empire. .-umI to prosux'ute a vigorous 
fon ijrj, |K)lirj% but who successfully n'-sistinl every* attempt to 
(stlitirai demcM'racy within (m*at Britain, 

Rise of the Labor Party.— In the later years of Snlisbury'’8 
'''gillie, the workingmen grew pnifoimdly diaeontented with 
I^^licies. Most of the tradi'-unionists felt that the Con- 
I't afive Party was sacrificing the welfare of the masses to the 
'!" < ial interrsta of the upper classes, and some of them became 
■''’'■ialists. In 1901 they organianl a new politkel party — the 
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Labor Party — which demanded social reform and the com- 
pieiion of political democracy. They elected several membera 
to I^riiament and influeno^ the Liberal Party to endorse 
some of tbeir demands. 

Lloyd George and the Parliament Act of 1911. — Witii Ibe 
defeat of the Conservatives (Unionists) in 1906 and the return 
of the Liberals to power, the shaping of the publiq policira fell 
more pod more to the lot of David Lloyd George (tom 1863), 
a middle-class Wekliman, who possessed an interesting com- 
bination of personal qualities: he was at once shrewd and 
enthusiastic, a tom politician and an able administrator, a 
patriot and a reformer, a pacifist while he w'as out of office and 
a militarist when in office, and always an eloquent advocate 
political democracy and social li^islation. Lloyd George 
led the Liberal and Labor campaign against the Conservative 
and aristocratic House of tords, which resulted in the "Pailia- 
ment Act” of 1911. By this 'Act, general elections to the 
House of Commons bad to occur at least evet^' five years, and 
the House of Lords was deprived of jurisdiction over finan- 
cial measures and of all control over general legislation ezeept 
a two-year suspensive veto. The hereditary nobles and the 
bubops cd the Established (Anglican) Cbtutb still retained 
privileges, but tbeir direct political power was lessened. 

TheRefonaActof 1918: Com|detion of Politkal Democracy. 
— It was not until 1918, toward the close of the Great War, 
that England took a step which meant almost complete 
politied demoenugr. At that time Lloyd George, with the aid 
of a coalition of Liberals and Unionists, enacted a “Represen- 
tation of the People Act,” whereby praoticaily all the men and 
' a large number of women were accorded the suffrage. Finall.' , 
in 1928, all women were enfrandused. 

Ibus, between 1867 and 1928, Great Britain abolisbed 
“dass government" and substituted few it “mass govemmead 
The nobility, the deigy, and tire middle daw woe gradually 
lewoed to share political aetivitiw idtb the lower efaunes. The 
House Lords was subordinated to the House of Commoo'^* 
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in the twentieth centuj^, as the King had been subcurdinated 
in the seventeenth century. Political democracy, as well as 
parliamentary constitutional government, was finaOy achieved 
in Great Britain. 

The new law brought about a peaceful revolution in British 
politics. The Labor Party, which had only 42 seats before 
1918, won 150 more in elections from 1918 to 1923. As 
neither of the older parties had a majority, Ramsay Macdmiald 
formed a Labor cabinet early in 1924, but he was unaUe to 
carry out Labor’s economic program. Another election, late 
in 1924, inflicted on Lalmr a loss of about 40 seats and enaUed 
Stanley Baldwin to form a Conservative cabinet. But Labor 
returned to power in 1929. 

ORBAT BRITAIN UNDERTAIUSS SOCIAL REFORM 

In the preceding section we have serm how Great Britain 
achieved political democracy between 1867 and 1918. In the 
present section we must understand the nature of the chM 
social pnibieras confronting Great Britain and what has been 
done to solve them since 1867. They were twofold, affectii^ 
(1) land, and (2) labor. 

The Land Probtem. — The land problem arose fnmi the 
fact that no French Revolution occurred in England. In fact, 
at the very time when tl«* large landed estates of the Frendh 
iioirility were being broken up into small farms and handed 
over to the peasants, the English noUes wrere buying out 
tiieir tenants and enlarging their landed estates. TTie result 
was tlmt, whereas modem France btKaune a country of smaO 
IK>a.sant farmmt, Great Britain remained a countiy of large 
estates owned by nobles and “gentlemen.” It was esteated 
>n 1875 that fewer than four thousand Engjhshmen owned 
four-s(?venth8 of the total arc* <d the kingdom, and tiiat the 
nobility (consistmg of idxmt 2200 pmeons) ow*^ dmoat mie* 
half of the incloeed land in Enn^and and Wakp and an evmi 
portkm in Scotland and Irdand. At ^ asune tune, 
France had soote five uid * half miUkm tai|ii mmn. 1* 
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France each peasant worked his own little farm. In Great 
Britain the nobles and '‘gentlemen” hired agrieultnral laborers 
to work their large estates. The French pt^asant was interested 
in his farm Ixx'ause he owne<l it. The British agrieultunU 
laborer was not intemsted in the estate wliieh he did not own. 

Si{ifdficamr of Land-mono fwiy. — MonojK>ly of British land 
by aristocrats was significant in four re.s|X'ets. (1) It tended 
to decrease the rural population. It d<‘pri v(h 1 the agricultural 
lalx)rers of any tx^rsonal inter(\st in the soil and caust'd many 
of them to migrate to the cities or to tin' colonit's. During Ha' 
last thn'c decades of the nineteenth ct*ntury appmximately oia>- 
third of the agricultural labortu's, with their fainilit's (fKissibly a 
million {X' 0 {>le in all), withdrew' ixniianently frt>m the land. 

(2) It tendeil to debasi* the lalx>ncrs w ho remaine<l as hin'<l 
men on the large ('states. .Vs a chiss. they wf'n' |K>verty- 
stricken and tin progressives without ambition or energ>'. Their 
lot w'as generally worm* than that of the urlmri working claas. 

(3) It tended to rf*<luee agricultural pHnluetion. The iM)ble!S 
and ''gentlemen” jxxssessi'd sueh enonnous ('state's that they 
felt able to 8c*t aside large tracts as jmrks or hunting prrwr\'C»» 
and accordingly the area of <‘ultivation was gn^itly lessened. 
Then, too, many of the landlords livi*<i in the eitii's and ('ngag^nl 
actively in industry: they negk»t‘U'd their (*ouiitry' ('states or 
treated them as pleasun* grounds rather Ilian as source's of 
productive wealth, lie'sides, tin' landownerH wi're* so few' tliat 
they could not successfully op[s>s(f' the removal of protc'Ctive' 
tariffs and the inauguration of friM* tnuh*. and the cronmjuencf* 
was that English agricultun* was injured liy fon^ign eoiiipeti- 
tion. Before the close of the iiinetf'i'nih c^ntun* (Jreat Britain 
was not producing enough to fc*('d Iw'i* ow'n (sipulation: she ww 
absolutely def)endent for foodstufls upon im|)orts from tile 
United StaU's, C anada, Argentina, Fraru^, etc. 

(4) Finally, it tended to incream? the wealtli and to pmmtw 
(he social sutxriority of the British nobility. While GmA 
Britain was IxHoming a democracy in polUk$, it mnained mh 
eioUy an aristocratic country. 
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As wc shall s(^ in a latter section of this clu^yter, the Irish 
peasants struggled manfully against the monopoly of their land 
bj' British aristocrats, and with such success that by the first 
decatle of th«* twentieth centurjs Ireland became, through a 
series of laws, somewhat like France, a country mainly of small 
farms and jieasant proprietors. 

DetnandH for Land Reform. — In Great Britain itself — Eng- 
lan«l, Scotland, and Wales — little progress was made between 
1867 and 1914 towanl a 
solution of the grave land 
j)roblem. Certain indi- 
vidual '‘Radicals” urged 
that the n«>l>les shoiiUl U* 
ta-Tcr! so heavily tluit they 
would b«* obligisl to s*'!! 
their estates, or that the 
Government should l»uy 
up the land and ‘‘national- 
ize' ’ if . Tot he latter pr<>- 
jxisa! the SoeiaIi.st.s aiwl 
the Labor Party gave 
support. But the domi- 
nant politiral Parties did 
not concern themselves 
greatly with land-reform 
in f treat Britain. The 
Conservatives were too 
much dominated by the 
landed nobility to a<lvo- 
cate any lefonn which 
would interfere with the 
property or privileges of the aristocratic landowners; ami 
the Liberals were too much interested in the wdfare of the 
middle classes to pursue vigorously a comprehentive program 
of agricultural betterment. 

In 1907 the Liberals, largely through the efforts of Uoyd 
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Cfoorge, passed a ‘‘Siiiall Holdings and Allotments Act/^ under 
which a few English agricultural lalxux^i's were enablt'd to buy 
small farms of their own; and in 1913 Lloyd (leorgt' proposinl 
Governmental regulation of agrieultuml lnl>or ajui further 
encouragement of small holdings. As a substitute, a faction 
of the ( onservatives urged the abandonment of fm' trade and 
the imposition of a tariff on the imj>ortation of foit'ign fomb 
stuff's. Th(‘ (ireat >Var (19M~1919) l)rought Lloyd ( Iwrge and 
the C onscu vatives tog(»ther and halteil all governmental plans 
for land-reform. The (Jri'at W'ar, however, di«l mort‘ than 
earlier din^ct legislaticm to break the land-monojwly in Eng- 
land, for the heavy taxes imposc^l after 1914 eauMHl many 
nobles to divide thc*ir e.stati's and sr’ll their lands. By 1922 
England could not l>e onllf‘d thoroughly arisUM-mtic in land- 
ownership, though it \%'as .still far from the pnnlominant {K*as- 
ant proprietorship which exist < h 1 in Fram^t^ and even in Irv 
land. 

The Labor Problem* — Another grave social probl(»m, even 
more imfx)rtant that tlie ciui^stion of land-n*fonn, wa.H the 
problem of lalK)r and capital. England, it must Im‘ reriH*m- 
bered, wm the original scene of the Industrial Uevolution; and 
despite the subs<*quent industrial devel(»|>ment of many oth(T 
countries (Germany, France, Italy, Hussia, Ihdgium, UnitiHl 
States, etc.), Gre*at Britain has nuaiiasl her industrial pre- 
eminence to the prc»si‘nt. Miru^s in Wah^s pnxluce mon* gtXKi 
coal than any ecjual fondgn ar«*a; more sliips an» built at Glas- 
gow than at any other plaee in the world; niort* coinmerw is 
carrie<l on at Liverfiool; more linens are manufactuitNl at licd- 
fast ; more cotton goods at Manch<^t« r; more st^vl at Sheffield. 
Great Britain is still, in a verj' real the ‘‘workshop of the 
w’orld.'' 

This industrial pn»iminence has meant that during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centurii^ (imai Britaiii has had 
exceptionally large* classes of business men and working men. 
Throughout the greater part of the nijictetmtli century (cer- 
tainly until it was the businm men who dictated most 
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of the public policies of the countiy. In general, the business 
men (many of whom behmged to the Liberal Party and for 
whom (lladstone was the gn'at spokmnan) insisted that the 
Ooverninent should abandon mercantilism, remove all restric- 
tions on conunerce and industry, and guarantee to each citizen 
tiie right to carry on his busint'ss as he would. In other words, 
the busit«*s8-men advacaUnl laijutez-faire in economic matters. 
Specifically, the 3 ’ demandetl; (1) Freedom oj coniract" — 
the right to hin- workers on whatever terms thej' coukl, with- 
out intiTfenmce from guilds, trade-unions, or the Government. 
This they obtained in the “('ombination Acts” of 1799-1800, 
which forlwMie all combinations of workirgrnen and obliged 
th«' work«‘rs to make individual contracts with their employere. 
{2) “Freedom of trade” — and this, as we have learned, they 
stvured through the repeal of the Corn I>aws and the Naviga- 
tion Acts and through the removal of all tariffs.* 

Maintenance of Free Trade. — Free trade, established be- 
twe«‘n 1846 and 1860, remained a basic policy of Great Britain 
until the CJreat War. The Lilwral Partj' supixrrted it because 
the leading memls^rs of the Party were identified w’itli manu- 
factures or trade, and British tratlers realized that their bus- 
iness would be injured by tariffs, while most manufacturers 
felt that Knghsh inthistiy', l>eing in advance of the industry of 
other countries, diti nut iH*ed tariff protection. The working- 
n»en, too, supixrrted free trade, b<>cau.s(' it meant cheaper food 
and lower costs of living. Kven a majorit.v of the Conserva- 
tives, though origiiudly opjrosed to friH* tra«le, came to support 
it, since an influential number of them were traders and manu- 
facturers. 

Umiuxeasful OpjwsUwn to Free Trade. — Early in the twen- 
tieth eenturj-, Jaseph Chamberlain, a wealthy manufaettirer 
of Birmingham who had seceded from the Libejtds and be- 
come a ('onservativ’e (Unionist pointed out that the indus- 
trial position of England had changed radically since the 
adoption of free trade, that now England was facing frxrdigp 

* See pp. 440“-44S* 
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competition, especially with Gennan 3 ' and the United States, 
and that the country net*ded tariff protc'ction. Chamlxrlain, 
however, encounten'd strenuous oppt)8ition from the Lal)or aiul 
Liberal Parties; he was unable to carry the majority of his 
fdlow-Unionists with him; ami his camimign for “tariff reform” 
faileti in 190t). 

Successful Opposition to Freedom of Contract — Freeilom 
of contract (unlike freedom of trade) did not continue a basic 
polic>' of Great Britain. Under its operation in the first }»rt 
of the nineteenth centurj*, the numerous working iXNjple in the 
cities, as we have s<'<‘n in an earlier cha|»ter,* were forced down 
into the lowt*st depth.s of {Poverty and degradation. .-Vgainst 
the miser}' and wretchedness of the workers, in the earlier 
stages of the Indu.strial Uevolution, many voices were rai.sed. 
Some persons protest e<l on sentimental or humanitarian 
ground.*^. Others protr^sttnl for reas»»ns of public liealth. 
Writers like Dickciwand Kingslev and Huskin protester! against 
the injustice and ugliness of the situation. Bc*fore 1867 
Socialists like Roliert Owr-n had joinerl hands with benevolent 
Consen-atives like Shaftesbur}- and Disraeli to nwtriet the 
labor of women ami children and to improve conditions in the 
factories and mines. 

Trade-Union Admltes and AchietmtenUt. — Gradually the 
workingmen themselves Icarnerl how to cooperate and to use 
their collective power to U-tter thtur own lot and to wring 
social h'gislation from Parliament. By concerted action they 
secunsl the repeal of the Combination Arts in 1824; and there- 
after British trade-unirms grew rajadly in memlienihip and 
influence. It was the trarlc-unions that enabUnl the working- 
men to conduct succeseful strikes, to increase their to 

reduce their hours of laljor, and to improve working conclitions. 
It was the trade-unions that backed the extension of the suf- 
frage, in 1867, to the urban working daas. It wae the taade- 
iinions that gave valuaMe support to the cause of popular edu- 
cation and nervitl Gladstone’s liberal GovemmeDt to pass 
{liaiiter XIV. pp. 388 392. 3W 100, 
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tite Education Act of 1870, the beginning ctf Eng^land's puUie 
school system. 

In 1868 the fust of the annual Trade-Union Congresses was 
held. Thenceforth the trade-unionists exerted influence in two 
ways: (1) directly, in economic matters, through ct^ective 
bargaining and through strikes or threats of strikes; (2) in- 
directly, in political matters, either through pressure on the 
major political parties or through election of Parliamentary 
candidates of their own. In 1871 they induced Gladstone to 
sponsor a law which fonnally legalized trade- unions. In 1875 
they prevailed mion Disraeli to sanction a measure which 
hgalizcnl strikes. 

Lloyd (iforge and Social Legi-tdalion, 1906-191 Jf — As time 
went on. the Lila*ral and ( 'on-seiwative Parties alike sought 
wc»rking-claK« vol<“s Ii»jx*cially after tlie death o’ Gladstone 
(1898’ and the organization of the separate I.abor Party (1901), 
the l,^lleral^. under the- le;t*let>hip tif Lloyd George, (>ecame 
energc’lic ehninpion.-* of .'swial legislation in l)ehalf ol the lower 
cUuises; they now |x*r<’eive<l that a contented and Dhvsicaliy 
fit working claw vvouhi lie an advantage, rather tliau a detri- 
ment. to a commercial and industrial nation. BtHween 1906 
and 1914 nnich siH-ial legislation was enac’terl hy the liberal 
aiiil Lalxtr Parties ithe t on.servativ('s assenting to most <rf it). 
Employers w«*n‘ comix’lhHl to com}x*nsate their workmen for 
accidents. The State undertook the pannent of old-age pen- 
Hiotts. Workingmen were insun'rl ngaiitst illness and unem- 
plotnnent. Trade-union futids were protected. Free publie 
lal>or-cxclianges were establialied. Workers in sweated indus- 
tries w'ere guani.ntc<*d a minimum wage. Infant and child 
life was 8af<*guarded. Housing conditions w’ere unproved. 
The chief burdens of taxation were shifted from the wage- 
earners to the more prosperous classes. 

At the present time the Englisii middle classes appear to 
have forgotten all alwut their earlier ideas of “freedom of ctm- 
tract.” Great Britain has Ixhxmiic democratic and is uang 
political democracy to inomote the social and economic w«l- 
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fare not only of the upi>er classes but of the working class m 
well. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE IS ENLARGED AND STRENGTHENED 

We have now l>eeonie acquainted with thit'c broad develop* 
mentxS in Englisli history since 18(57: (1) the gradual exteiisitm 
of the suffrage, marking the transfer of jK)litical jkiivct from 
the upper classc's to the massifs, a jx^aceful evolution toward 
fK)litical democracy: (2) the maintenance of social aristwrucy 
an<l land monoixdy, attended by a tiecline of agricultun^: and 
(3) the continued growth of coiumerec* and industry, accom- 
panietl by the retention of free trade, the rise* of tnuli^unions, 
and tlie increase of governmental interferfuici' in jirivate 
busiiK^. T(» thes<^ three developments must now lx: added a 
fourth — a ver>’ imjx>rtant development — the heightening 
of national iwit riot ism and tlw* enlargement and strengthening 
of the British Empire. 

Nationalism in the Nineteenth Century: its Influence on 
England. — The twelve years from 18o9 to 1S71 were marked 
in Europe, as we have seen, by a s<*ric's of jmtriotie wars 
suiting in the (mation of a new Kingdom of Italy and a new 
Gennan Empire; and it w^as within the siime ixsIruMi that the 
Givi] War in America i l8(51 1865) assuml national unity to 
the United States. Not only was tlie national jxit riot ism of 
(fcrmans, Italians, and Americans thereby arous<Ml^ hut like- 
wis<^ the national piit riot ism of the French, the Russians, the 
Hungarians — and the British. The Lilx*ra!s, who were in 
office* in England during most of the ixtick], w'cre aeeusiKl by 
the ir ofifKinents of neglecting the colonial and foreign inter- 
ests of (inat Britain: and it was primarily on the patriotic 
and irnjKTialistic issue tljiit the Gonsen^ativc Party won a 
significant r lection in 1874. 

Dkraeli\^ AchirrtmrNlH. — Disraidi, aa the C\>nm*rvative 

leader and |)rinie tniniRter from 1874 to 1880, i»et out to qviicken 
ix>pular interest in foreijpi and colonial affairs and to make 
England feared and respected abroad. He acquired for 
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Great Britain a eonlrolling financial interest in the Suez 
Canal, He ha<l Parliament (?onfer upon Queem Victoria the 
new title of ''Empress of India/' He blocked the Ruasian 
plan to disniemlK*r tlu^ OtUiinan Empinf/ took an active part 
in tlie international ('ongn^ss of Berlin (1878j, and secured, 
iis r(‘ward from th(» Turks, tin* island of Cyprus. Thenceforth 
tiic Consi^rvative l^irty wjis devotr<l io itii|)erialism, and 
among the Lilsrals wf*re ♦•fuMigh advoi^ates of a '‘(fn:*atcr 
Britain'' to prt*v<‘nt (Ila<lston<* from undoing the work of 
Disraeli. 

Expansion of the British Empire, 1886 1906. — Espc^cially 
during the ( ‘ons<*rvative frnionist) adniinist rations of the 
Manpic^s of Salisbury IKHtS and ltKJ2. great stritles 

were taken in augmenting the British Empire. India was vastly 
enlarged at the e\|Maise of Burma, Siam, and Afghanistan. 
The |)ort (»f Wei-hai-wei wzis obtained from China. Many 
islands in the Pa<‘ific (kean were appropriate<l. In the jmrti- 
ti<ui Africa, C.reat Britain s<‘eure<l the lion's shan^: in the 
north Eg>‘pt wu.s oectipied and the Kg;,vptian Sudan eon* 
qtiennl: !mge tracts of territory were stakcnl out in the east 
and south, ami the two Dutch (Bot'r) Republics of the Trans- 
vaal and tb<* Orangt' Fiw Stat<‘ were conqueitnl in the Boer 
War (18W lietwcHUi ('airo in northeni Eg>"pt and 

CafX' Town in South Africa a ‘*('ape to t'ain)*' Railway was 
projeeUMl; and the British conqiu^t of Geniuin East Africa 
in 1918 finally made {Kw^ible the construction of this five- 
thousaiid-mile railway entirely on British soil. 

The British Empire in 1914. — Before 1874 the British 
colonies, as we have learncMl, weix' ali'cacly numerous and im- 
jxirtant; with the additioris made from 1874 to 1914 the 
British Empire* at the latter <late embracetl approximately 
one-fourth of the earth's habitable anxi and a fourth of the 
world’s {Kipulation. Only a small part of the Emiire’s popu- 
lation, however, w*as of n^ally British afcot'k. For every one 
of the British colonists there were more than thirty dusky- 

* See p. 554. 
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skinned '^natives^' subject to British rule- Three hundred 
and fifteen million Asiatic Indians, forty million blacks, six 
nullion Arabs, six million Alalays, a million Chinese, a million 
Polynesians, and a hundred thoussind retl (C‘iuui<Iian) Indians, 
overwhelmingly outnurnlK'red the British in the Kmpin\ 

*■ 1: ndcmocmtic (iovernment of Marty lirititih Colonies, — 
Tliere was no uniform system of government throughout tin? 
whol(‘ British Empire. Some of tin' eolonu\s woit '*pn)teeto- 
rates," that is. administeretl by native princes under the di- 
rection of British resident c'fficiaLs. OthcTS were ‘ crown 
c(»!onies/’ that is, rule<b with or without tin* assistance of 
liK*al assiinblies, by gtnaTUors ap|H)int<Hl by the Colonial 
Office in I-ondon. India and its deiKmdencies constitut^^t an 
“Eminre** in itsOf, governeti by a Vicf'njy siuit <#ut from the 
India office* in Loinion. Over all colonies inhabited! matrily 
l>y |)eopl(*s of rn>n-Eun»{H*an HtCK*k, deriuK'ratic England ruliHi 
as an autwrat. 

The Democratic SclJ-gaierning Dominions, — To c^Jonu^s 
which p<jss4*ss4‘<! a fairly larg«' Eurojw^an iKipulation, (Jn^al 
Britain granted alnu»st (oniplete s<*lf-govenunf*nt. Such %%er(' 
Canada (given s<‘lf-governm(*nt in IK47 arnl b'rlerfiteil in 
Newfoundland, New Zf^aiand, Australia (feih*ratisl in HMMb, 
and South Africa (federated in 19010* wen* the “Sidf- 

Goveming Dominions” of the British Empire*, each one pnic- 
tically a demcM^ratie nation by itsedf, attach^xl to Englarid 
only by a common alk*gianc<* to th(* momir<*h, by i*ommunity 
of institutions ami bkKKl-relationshi|»s, arid by oec*iisional *ltii- 
fKTial Conff*renees'’ in Ix)iidon. 

English Pride in (he Empire,- The extent and rewurees 
of the British Ernfdre apfiealed fKutverfully to the imagination 
of Englishmen. Merchants and investors extracted for- 
from it ; and the average Englishman who derived no 
direct personal pndit, bdievixl in a vague way that upon the 
Empiit? the nation's premperity de|)endaL At any rate, it 
seemed glorious to have an empire upon which the aun never 
went down, the greatest Empire in tl^ whole world. 
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The British Navy. — Prior to 1914 Ekii^d did not follow 
the example of Germany and other Great Powers on the Con- 
tinent of Europe in compellini; all her able-bodied young men 
to serve in the army, but she did maintain a larger navy 
than any otlier two Greai Powers combined. Her Empini 
lay in five separate contiueuts. with the trackless ix'ean.s 
between; she knew that it a Great Power at war with the 
British Empire could destroy the Britisli nai’>’, it would lx* a 
ample matter to starve out the British islands anti to cap- 
ture the separate colonies. For imperialism and self-defense, 
therefore, England willingly repent staggering sums of money 
on the building and upkeep of battleships. 

British Foreign Policy. — Imperial interests dictaUxl, too, 
much of England’s foreign policy: her rivalries with Kiifwia 
and France from 1874 to liKM; her alliance with Japan in 
1902; her friendly understanding . with France in 1904 and 
with Russia in 1907; and her acute rivalry ndth Gennany, 
culminating in the Great War (1914-1919). 

IBKLAND OB1AI.NS SBLF-DETKRMIN-VTION 

The Irish NatkmaliQr. — Flic Britisli Empire had many 
“sore spots,” and close to the center of the Empire was a 
particularly sore qaot — Ireland. The Irish were a national- 
ity separate and distinct from the Englidi. In the Middle 
Ages they had possessed national imfependence and a lan- 
guage and culture of their own. In modem times, though 
they had been conquered by the Britiidi and most of them 
had learned the English language, they still preserved their 
loyalty to the Catholic Church and kept alive their national 
traditions 

British Oppresriom — The British Government dkl its ut- 
most in the seventeenth and ei|diteenth centuries to stamp 
out Irish nationalism. It destroyed Irish eofomerce and most 
Irish industiy . It deprived the Irish peasants of their farms 
and reduced them to the position of poverty-etricken labor- 
ers and tenants on great estates owned by British ndi^lcs. It 
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confiBcated all the buildings and other property of the Catho- 
lic Church and handini them over to the “Church of Ireland,” 
a Protestant organization modeled after the “Church of 
England.” It p<?nali«^d the Irish people for practicing the 
Catholic Faith (to which they adhered) and comptdled them 
to fjay taxtrs for the support of the Protestant “(Jhurch of 
Ireland” (which they abhormi). To cap the climax, the 
British (foverniuent in the seventeenth centui^' settled large 
niunlK'rH of Englishmen and Seot-smen in Ireland, esp<jcially 
in the northeastern province <»f lister. These “Ulstermen” 
(or ‘'Orangemen. ' a.s they are sometime.s called) comprised 
aliout a tifth of the total |x>pulation of Indaml; they were 
Piotestant in nOigion and British in national fading and pa- 
trioti-Hin. Moreover, they were a privileged class; they long 
monopolized the ofiices and controUwl the wealth of the 
mtin' island. 

The “Union” of Great Britain and Ireland, 1800 . — Until 
IblK) Inland had a parliament of it.s own, mming in Dublin, 
Imt inasmuch as no Catholic was |)ermifte«l to sit in it, it 
really rr'pn'si-nted not the* Irish nation at large but only the 
relatively small minority of Prc»te.stants. Even this parlia- 
ment was aliolished l»y the .Vet of Union in 18tK), which for- 
mally incorfKiratiHl Indaiiii int<j the "United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and henceforth all laws for Ire- 
land were enacts! by the Briti.sh Parliament, meeting in 
\Vt»stmin8ter (London). 

Irish Agitation in the Nineteenth Century. — In the course 
of the nineUnnith csmtuiy the Iri.sh |K*ople, by means of con- 
tinual agitation, 8ometinM*8 iwac-eful and s«>metimes violent, 
managcKl to wring concessitms and refonius from the British 
Parliament ; 

(1) O’ConnelL - - The “Catholic Association,” formed by 
Daniel O’Connell in the early pari of the nineteenth century, 
after years of incemant constitutional agitation, succeeded in 
winning civil rights for Catholics and obtaining the right tor 
Catholics to sit in the British Parliament (1829). In his last 
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years, OT^onnell ul'Keil in vain the rejK'al of the Enion of 
1800 and the n'storation of a si'jmrate Irish j>arliainent. 

(2) • ‘Young Ireland” and the Fenians. — (owiixs of violent 
revolutionaries next came to the for<% demanding national in- 
die}>end(mce and a n^puhlican fonn of govt^nim^nt. The most 
iiujjortant of thes<^ w<»n’ the “Young Ireland*^ scKaety, with its 
anne<l reixdlion in 1848, and the “Fenians/* with their insur- 
rcTtion in 1807. \’ioIent n*vo!ution failixl of its primaiy' pur- 
pose» but it so alaniuxl the British that the Liln'ral (loveni- 
ment of (Uadstone in IStiO “disestablished*’ the “('luireh of 
In^land,” tliat is. ndievinl the Irish jHHipk* of th<» necessity of 
supporting a Protestant Stat<*-('hureh and put Protestantism 
in In'land on the same voluntary Imsis as ( 'athcdicism. 

(3) The Nationalist Movement : Pamell and RedmondL — 
From 1874 to 1914 the “Nationalist * numiuent flourished in 
Irfdand, first under the lea<lei*ship of ('harhv i^tewart Parnell 
and sul)s(*C[uerilly uiuler that of John ItcMlmond. It aiimxl to 
secure land-rcdonn anti “Home liiile/’ \\ ith the Irisli 

ants solidly united Ixdiind th<‘ movtaiH*nt. uith fltianeia! as- 
sistance forthcoming from Irisli eiuigraiits in the rmttsl States 
anti the British tolonic^s, and with four-fifths of the Irish 
memlx^rs of tin* British Hous<* of ( ommons constituting a 
sepjiraU* “Nationalist Party/' the It atif^rs nt*ver iiiisstMl an tij> 
r>orlunity to k(H‘p Irish citfuiands Ix ftm* the public. In In*- 
land, they “iKnctittf^tl*’ British landlttrds: in the British Par- 
liament, they ol>slructe<i the eoiitluct of busimm Keiieat- 
etily the British thiveniment attf»iiipUs! to cot^rce the Irish 
Natitmalists with iKilici and soldiers. The Irish fieo|ile rt*- 
mainttl rt*sf>luit* ant! gradually obliges! the major poUtical 
partita in England to inUmmt tlK'^msidvcs in Irish afTairs. 

Fadun (4 Hi.fm-Hulr ProjMmk. ~ and his Lil>- 

eral follo^^t rs at hmgth accejited the idea of Ilonie Rule. 
Thrcie timch, in fact, the Lils^ral Piirty firopofgxi definite 
schemes for n finding the Art of rnion of IHOt) and setting 
up at DuVdm an Irish parliament which should manage 
he local government of Indand, \mi each time the Libei^ 
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propoeal canie to nought; (1) in 1886, it was defeated in the 
House of ('onunons; (2) in 1893, it was vetoed by the House 
of Lords; and (3) in 1912-1914, though passed by the British 
Parliament, it was not carried 
into effwt Ix^use of the hos- 
tile attitude of the “Ulster- 
men” and tlie outbreak of the 
(treat War. 

Opposition to Irish National- 
ism: the Ulstermen anti the 
British Unionists. — The chief 
t>p|)onents <if the Lilxral pro- 
{XMtals for “Home Rule” were 
the Ulstennen in Ireland and 
the (’onservatives (Unionists) 
in Groat Britain. The former 
fearer! that a sejiarate |>arlia> 
ment at Dublin, electetl by the 
whole Irish nation, would put 
an end to the sociiU and eco- 
nomic domination of Ireland 
by the Proti*»tant minority, 
and the latter fearer! timt it 
would weaken and prrssibly 
disrupt the British Empire. 

But while theUIstemien threat- 
ener! to precipitate civil war rather than make any conces- 
sions to the Irish majority, the British Unionists sought to 
ermciliate the Irish by granting reforms just short of Home 
Rule. It was the I ’nionist Party which establbhed town and 
count.v self-government in Ireland, and it was the Unionist 
Party which, by a series of I.And-l’urcltase Acts, facilitated 
the break-up of large estates into small fwins owned outri^t 
by peasants. 

Development of the Irish Peasantry. — Thus, during Ute 
period of Nationalist agitation (1874-1914), Ireland beeame 
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to a considerable extent a counti^' of small peasant proprie- 
tors (like France); and, thanks to the cooperative movement 
fostered bj' Sir Horace Plunkett, Irish agriculture improved 
and the Irish i>easants grew prosperous. Politically, however, 
despite the life-labors of Parnell and Redmond, In>land re- 
mained without even a motlerate measure of national “Home 
Rule.” 

(4) Sinn Fein. — In the twentieth century a group of Irish 
scholars and patriots, headed by Arthur Griffith and Eamon 

Dc Yalcra, inaugurate<l 
the “Hiiin Fein” move- 
ment. The words “tiinn 
Fein” mean “We our- 
selves,” and the move- 
ment was intendeil to 
inculcate self-reliance. 
The Irish people, the 
Sinn Fan leaders sai«l, 
must rely for further re- 
forms not on the British 
Parliamen*. but on them- 
selves alone, they must 
revive their national 
language and their nar 
tional customs, render 
themselves economically 
independent of England, 
and pave the way for 
the eventual establishment of a free republican Ireland. 

The Rebellion of 1916, and the Conflict of Sinn Fein with the 
Britieh Government. — At first the Hinn Fein movement was 
intellectual and economic, but at length in 1914, when the 
Natiomdists seemin^y exhausted their last c^orts to win 
“Hwne Rule” from the British Parliament, it became poUtioal 
as wdL Taking advantage of England’s participation in Hie 
Great War, certain Irith extromista in 1916 rose in rebellioD 
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at Dublin and proclaimed the independence of Ireland and 
the establishment of a republic. The rebellion was suppressed 
without much difficulty, but the severity of the punishment 
metetl out to the “reljels” and the stern enforcement of mar- 
tial law by the British Government convinced the vast ma^ 
jority of the Irish people that Home Rule could never be 
gained by pcmceful, constitutional means. Accordingly they 
deserted the Nationalist Party and joined the Sinn Fein. In 
the gimeral elections to the British Parliament in 1918, tliree- 
fourths of the Irish memljcrs elected were Sinn Feiners; in- 
stead of taking their seats at Westminster, they organized a 
liarliamcnt of their own (the Dail Eireann) at Dublin, elected 
Eamon De Valera Presi<lent, and defied the British govern- 
ment . 

For three years (1H18 -lt>21) a desperate struggle was con- 
tinued ladwc'en the lri.sh Republicans, on one hand, and the 
British goveninwnt and the Ulster Unionists, on the other. 
There 'wre no battlw on a large scale, because the Republi- 
cans harl no way of (•quipping an army with heavy' artillery, 
tanks, and the other neecKsan' {laraphernalia; but there were 
fre<juent .Hkimiishes Ix'tweeii Republican riflemen and British 
or Ulster loxips. Matters went con.stantly from bad to 
worse. Premier l.loyd George attempted to solve the prob- 
lem by ntshing a Home Rule .Vet through Parliament in 1920, 
but to no avail. While the nstemien accepted the Act as 
fairly satisfactory, the Irish Republicans denounced it as a 
mwkery of Ireland’s aims, since it estaldishcd two govern- 
ments in Ireland, one for the north and one for the south, 
and also l»ecau.ae it gave very little power to either of them. 
Finally, when no other solution seemerl possible, Lloyd George 
invited the Republicans to send delegates to London for the 
purpose of making peace. 

Ratah HahiiM wit of ttte Irish Free State. — The result of the 
negotiations between the Irish Republicans and the British 
Government was the signature of a treaty, in 1921, wbieh 
provided for the establishment of an “Irish Free State,” witli 
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the same amount of freedom as Canada enjoyed, that is to 
say, with csomplete control over its own domestic affairs. 
Ulster could be a part of the Free State, or sUiv out, m she 
chose. De Valera, the president of tlie Dail Eireaim, con- 
sidereil this arrangement unsatisfactory, Ix'cause the Frt^e 
State would not be tlic same as an indeiKnident n^pulv 

lie, and meinl)ers of the 
new Irish parliament 
would l>e nxjuircHl to take 
an oath of allegianw to 
the British King. Never- 
thelc‘ss, as a majority of 
the Dail Eireann favorcnl 
the trc'aty, De Valeni re- 
signed. He was succml^Hl 
by Arthur (iriffith, «»ne 
of the Irish delegates who 
had signed the tn'-aty. 
The Briti.'<h government, 
for its {mrt, j)rcH*<»<Hied to 
carry out the tnraty by 
passing a law (1922) pn>- 
viding for the c*stablish- 
rrient of thf» Fm> Stale. 

A provisional government, under the pn^sidency of Mielnud 
Collins, took over the administration of Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, stonn clouds still continued to hang darkly over the 
grei*n isle of Erin. The i)n»visional government had difficult 
problems to face. In the first plai-e, the nortliern iiart of Irf> 
land insistfsl on lieing excluded from the Free State and main- 
tmned its own ‘Hiovenuiient of Northern In*land/^ as pro- 
vided for in the Home llule Act of H)20. Tla^rc? was constaui 
friction betwfHm this Northern (lovemment and the rt*ii of 
Ireland. In the m^cond place, the new Free State Govemment 
was tmporarily weakem^l in 1922 by the death of Griffith and 
the killing of Collins. In the third place, the Republiean 
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followers of De Valera, though defeated in the Irish elections 
oi June, 1922, continued to o[)jx>se the Free State and re- 
sorted to violence. Nevertheless the constitution of the Free 
Slate was [mt into effect ; De Valera was arrested and civil 
war and the Irish Fn»e State wm admitted to the 

League of Nations in 1923. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVffiW 

1. \Va» 0u<?en \'iclorin iin autoonit? Explain your answer. 

2. Waa the Uritwh ParliaiiH'nl U«‘iiiocr:i!i<* in Queen Victoria’s timet 

3. (V»ntriu<t tilailntone and Disraeli jlh to character and ideas. If 
they wen* randidates for the presidency in the Tnited States, for which 
of the two would you vote? Why? 

4. How wan the ix^pular demand fur ixditical democnicy expreaecd? 

5. How' w^as the government of Circ^at liritain made more deinocratie 
l»y the Uefonn Act of 1S<)7? By the Ballot Act of 1872? By the Reform 
Acts of IHS l atid 1HH5? By the Parliament Act of 1911? By the Reform 
Act of 19IH? 

d. DiscUKf* the two priiiciiml fxditical parties in Great Britain, with 
s|MH.naI refereiK'** to the influent'c* of tUailstone, Bright, and Lloyd George 
on llie one, an<l the influent**? of DLsraeli, SalLslmrv’, and Chamberlain on 
the other. 

7. Explain the rise and influene** of the Ijalwr Party. 

8. WliV has Great Britain a s*'rioas land problem? How, in (hie 

fleet, does England differ from France? What are the chiel effects of 

land-niouoiioly in Gn^t Britain"* What has lieen done to solve the 
firoblem? 

9. Why has (treat Britain a particularly serious lalior problem? 

10. How was free trade cstablish«Hl in Great Britain? Has it been 
opiMised? Why? Suceesftfiilly? 

1 1 . What diti English statesmen and capitalists mean by ‘‘freedom at 
wmtrart ’*? What was done at the liegirtiiing of the nineteenth century 
to enforce it? What were the effects uiK>ri the working claases? ^lio 
opfMised frwxiom of wintract? 

12. Trace the rise of trade-unionism and indicate its political and social 
influence. 

13. Witli what iocial problems did the Government attempt to deal 
lietwcen 1906 and 19H? 

14. Explain the infliience of foreign nationaliam upon British impi»^ 
ism and British |iat riotkim. What influence did Diaraeli have on imperial* 
Ism and pairiotiaml 
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15. Dogeribe the extent of the British Empire in 1815 and 8tat4! what 
additions were made to it from 1874 to 1918. 

16. What parts of the British Empire are governed autocratically? 
What parts are governed democratically? What is meant by the phrase, 
*'self-goveniing Dominions*'? 

17. Why was (ireat Britain so proud of her navy and so willing to 
pay for a large 

18. In what resfXTts were the Irish people an ‘‘opprenscxl nationality 
in the sevent wnt h ami eighteenth centuries? WTio an* the ** I *lstermen ”? 
What was the “Tnion*’ of 1800? 

19. Trace the Irish agitations in the ninf*teenlh (*entury, indicating the 
causes, methmls, and results of each imfx>rtant inoveiiient lor the lK*tter- 
ment of In'Iand s condition. 

20. What was the origin of Sinn Fein? Why did it become popular? 
ll’hat was its program? 

21 Explain how the Irish Fnx* State was established. What fxirt of 
Ireland did it include? How* much frwlom did it liave? What opptmi- 
tkm w*as there to its establishment? 
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THE WHITE MAX'S BURDEN 

IXTHOnrCTION 

Froni tlie time of tli<* anci<-nt (Im^ks and Romans down 
to the jjownt day, the lea^ling rdlc^ in the drama of human 
history hav<» Iktii taken l»y the white men ot Europe. It 
was in Kuro[>e, the snudlest of all the five continents, that 
what w*(* call mcKleni civilization arose*; that the common 
jMH>ple first elan*d wn-st tlu* sc4*pt<*r of government from dia- 
demcil auiorr its; that nations k'armsl {Mitriotism; that in- 
ventors liariiessi'd nature's forces to drive machim*s of iron 
juj<l st<s*l or to in<n*<* man's shij>s and cars; that bullets and 
<*xplusives weit* first made deiuUy wea|K>i:s of warfan*; that 
s<nentists explon‘<l tlu* lu*avens with th< ir tekwofM^ or learned 
tfif* S4TrT'ts <»f chemistry, physics, biology', and me<lknne; 
that public M’lnsds and aut<anatic printing prt^sses oj><med 
t4t all the kingdom of knowltnlge. 

Hut Kurop‘ luis not kept thesi' things to herself. From 
tlie fifti*«*nth c'^uUury to the tw«‘ntieth, the ('hristian nations 
of Eun>|M» have l«H*n spn*ading civilization, little by 

little, over every of the w«»rld. .Vs we have stvn in earlier 
ehapters of this iMwik. they jsuit out explon'rs and mission- 
aries and eolonists to plant a **New Spain," a “New France/' 
a ‘*Xew England'* ~ * in short a Xew Europe — in America. 
Austmliii, t<M), and Xew Zt'fland Ix^came new homes for the 
Kurof)ean. 

Still farther was the expansion of European eivilimtion 
carried in the w cond half of the ninetc*eiith and in the early 
years of the twentieth century. During this period, the 
European white man b«*Ran to teach — and if need be to 

6ai 
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compel — his yellow and brown and black brothers to adopt 
the wa\^ of EurofX'ans. A grt*at pwt, Itudyard Kipling, 
has called this tiisk of Europc'anizing the backward races 
‘‘the white man’s burden.” Truly it is a burden, and a heavy 
one, to assume resjxmsibility for leading luindreds of millions 
of non-EurofX'ans into the paths of Euro{x'an civilization aiul 
progress. It is a bunlen that tcK) often has Ixs'n shouldensl 
for selfish n‘asons, with little (art* for the welfnr<‘ of the 
non-Eun)jK‘an nices. 

How, during the nineteenth and twenti(‘th centuric*s. th«‘ 
unprogressivi' yellow races of the Far East wen* rous^nl from 
sluinlier to retrive their first lessons in Eunipean civilization, 
and how the IxuiighUxl black men of Afrit‘;i wen* brought 
under Euroix^an rule, will the tliemes of our next two 
chapters. 



CHAPTER XXII 

ASIA IS AROUSED FROM SLUMBER 

Kt'EOPE KNOCKS AT CHINa’b DOOR 

Situation before 1840. — Before the middle of the nine- 
t»*erjth cent4ir>' European ei\'ilization had made little head- 
way in Asia. To be sure, the English East India Company, 
a.s we saw in Chapter IX, had acquired control of a large part 
of India, but the company was chiefly interested in commerce, 
rather than in Euro{)eanizing India. Russia had annexed 
Silieria, and Rwedan rolonlsts had bcfpm to settle in that 
bleak and sparsely populated territory. Yet the Chinese 
Em rare, Japan, Korea, Indo-<'hina, Mongolia, Tibet, Persia, 
and Asiatic Turkey n^mained almost untouched and un- 
explori*d, 

China'a Clmed Door. — liOng Ijefore the nineteenth cenlurj'’, 
t'hiua had lieen visited by ('atholir missionaiies, who made a 
considerable numla-r of converts, and also by European mer- 
chants, w'ho weit; allowed to trade with the Chinese at Canton. 
However, the Chinese government was so proud of China’s 
ancient traditions and so hostile to foreigners, that neither 
luimonaries nor merchants were welcomed. Imieed, they 
were almost entirely t*xcluded from the great "Cdcstial 
Em|>ire.” The Einjwror and his haughty officials were 
<U*leiTnined to keep China’s door tightlj' closed against the 
“barbarians,” the "foreign devils” from Europe. 

The 'H>piuin War," 1840 1842. — Nevertheless, the Eu- 
ropeans were (*qually tletemiined to enter. In 1840 Great 
Britain knocked on the «lot)r. and forced it partly open. It 
happened this way. A Chines*' official at Canton attmipted 
to stop the smuggling of opium from India into China by 

m 
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British traders. The Chinese Government was perfectly 
justifieil in prohibitiiiK the sale of this drug, because opium 
smoking is one of the most harmful of all vices. But the 
English tnwk’rs ha«l no desin' to give up a profitable business, 
and they were angered l>y the high-handed measures which 
the Chinese official a<lopte<l. ( jrtjat Britain therefore declared 
war. Thanks to their effective firearms, the British easily 
captured a numlsT of cities on the eoa.st. The Chinese then 
inaile peace, promising to fiay a generous ifidemnity, to 
ce<Ie the i.sland of Hongkong to England, and to open five 
[Kirts, when* Englishmen could live anti trade without inter- 
fcn>ncc‘. Shortly afterwards, .Americatu«, Fcench, Belgians, 
Gemians, Dutch, anti tuher fonugners were given the same 
privik^' of entering the five “treaty port.s.” tJutsidc the 
treaty port-s, however, f«>n«igners were not permitted. 

The Second Chinese War, 1856-1860. — The door was 
openetl furthtT by a secontl war. By an insult to the British 
flag and by the murtlcr of a French inissionaiy, the Chinese 
provoketl Iroth Englirntl anti France to war. .Again the 
"barirarians” were victoritnus. By the treaty of i>eace (1860\ 
China was compclltHi to throw oix-n six moro ixrrts, to allow 
Etiroiwans to travel in the interior, to permit the opium trade, 
anti to promj.-*e prott'ction t<i Christian missionaries. Thus 
by two wars, ( hina’s tioor was oixmetl to missionaries and 
merchants. 


JAVAS LK.vnNS ILVPIDLT 

Japan’s Exclusiveness. - - bike China, the little island 
emi>ire of Japnn at the <»|ieniiig of the nineteenth century 
was attempting U> shut hensdf off from the rest of the world. 
Only the Dutch had the privilege of trading with Japan, 
anrl they were pennitbsl to send mrly one ship a year. Mis- 
sionari<*8 were alwolutely Irarrerl c»ut, aiwi travelers were not 
allowed to set foot in the country'. The Japanese felt that 
they had nothing to learn. Were not the Japanese warriors 
incomparably braver and more dexterous in winding tiieir 
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long cuired swords than any foreign barbarians could possibly 
be? Were not the Japanese painters and potteiy makers 
unrivaled in skill? Did not Japan possess an ancient re- 
ligion' and a culture superior to aU others? 

Japan Opened by Conunodore Perry, 1864. — In awaken- 
ing Japan from this state of stagnant self-satisfaction, the 
United States took the lead. The n*ason for such action was 
that when .\merican ships, cruising the northern Pacific for 
whales, were shipwrecked off the Ja|>aiM*se coast or forcwl to 
put in for supplies and rejiairs, the American sailors were 
often badly treated. Accordingly, Commotion* Perrj' was 
sent with four American warships, in 185^1, tt) demand l>elter 
treatment for American mariners. When h«* apja'annl off 
the Japan<!8e coast and presen tetl his demands, the Ja|>ane«<> 
government was imnic-stricken. Prayers wen* oflennl in 
the temples that the l)old foreigners might lx* destroyetl. But 
Japan’s ancient gtxls wen* deaf to tiie plea. When Perry 
retumetl for his answer, the following year, with mon* war- 
ships, and with a terrifying display of cannon, the Jafianest* 
consent etl to sign a treaty opening two ix>rts to American 
ships. A few years later, another .\merican, Townsend 
Harris, persuaded Jaimn to oj^n Nagasiiki uiwl Yokoliama 
as ports where Americans could fn*<*ly n*sitle and trade. 
Other nations six'f'dily obtained similar rights. 

Japanese Nobles Perceive Need of Reform- — Ht ill the 
Japanese, especially the feudal nobli*s, n*ganle<l the for- 
eigners as “ barbarians,” who ought to lx* ex|)cll(Hi from 
Japanese soil. Two of the chief nobles actually attacked the 
foreigners in the year 1863. Wlien, in order to punish these 

' The ancient Japanese religion is called .Shintoism. It consisted in 
making offerings and [laying worship to various gmls and also to one's 
ancestors. Many centuries ago another religion. Huddhisra. was limught 
to Japan from f'hina. which in turn had learned it from India. Ehtddhism, 
with its idols and gorgeous temples, became biendtsl with Shintoiam- 
Onty a small part of the Japanese people has ever iieen oonverted to 
Qiristianity. 
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hostile nobles, European and American wanhips bombarded 
Japanese towns, the vainglorious Japanese warriors found 
themselves completely at the mercy of the foreigners’ superior 
artiller>-. Japan, tliey decided, had much to learn. 

Europeanization of JafHin. — Once they perceived the 
nee<l, the Japanese became apt pupils, eager to learn what 
Europe had to teach. Beginning in the ISGO’s, they very 
rapidly reorganize*! their government, their laws, and tbdr 
amiy, on European mod<'l«. ITiey built railways, factories, 
and steamships, as the Europeans did. Indeed, they soon 
liegan to export their manufactures and to win a i^aoe among 
the worid’s leading industrial and conunerrial nations. 
Though they retained many of their ancient social customs, 
their old religion, aiul their picturesque costumes (at least 
in the privacy of their Iioiik's), they were almost miraculously 
Europeani»Ml in other n^fiects. 

The Old Japanese Government — .As regards pditical 
and miUtarx' refomw, a few words of explanation are required. 
I'p to tlie year 1867, Ja|>an was a feudal state, with insti- 
tutions nni'inbling thns(> tiiat existed in E^urope during the 
Middle .\ges. There were lawless feudal noUcs, gallant 
knights, and humble serfs in nineteenth-century Japan just 
as in medieval Euitiiw. Her King or Emperor, however, 
was different. He was supposetl to l>e a seini-diNino person, 
a descendant of a goddess, and was therefore called by the 
Ja{Winese the “son of heaven." By Europeans he was styled 
the Mikado. The Mikado, for many centuries past, had 
allowed all powers of local government to fall into the hands 
of the nobles, and !»a<l pi^rmitte*! the chief noble, or Shogun, 
to conduct the national government. 

Refomu Adopted afto* 1867. - In his dealings with the 
.Americans and Europeans, after 1S53, the Slmgun proved 
to be so weak that patriotic Japa-tese leadei* urged him to 
resign. This he did, with a sfdendid sprit of Bei£*facrififle, 
in 1867, thus enabling the Mikado to talrn full charge the 
government. The latter, it so happened, was a very young 
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man, Mutsuhito by name, full of energy, and anxious to 
modernize his country. He took a solemn oath to establish 
a parliament, unite all elaases of [x?ople in the work of refonn, 
break away from “uncivilized customs of former times, 
and seek tlirougliout the world for knowledge to promoto 
the empire’s welfare. Unlike most rulei-s, he fulfille<l his 

j)romises. In so doing, 
he ha<l the assistance, 
fortunately, of a numl)er 
of enthusiastic and I(‘vel- 
headtHl young ativisi'rs. 
During the next few^ years 
refonns followetl thick 
and fast. A law code 
l>ase<l on Frencli and (Jer- 
rnan models wjis adopter!, 
the schools were ordertnl 
to teach the English 
language, the European 
calendar wan introduced, 
ndigious freedom was 
tablished, fonngners were 
rc*ceive<l hospitabh*, and 
commissions wen^ mmi 
abroatl to study w<*sti^rn 
institutions. Some of the Mikmlo's officials even took to 
w^earing frock-coats and patent leather shoes, so eager w^ere 
they to adopt Euror)ean ways. 

Abolition of Fendalimn, 1S71. — Most significant of all 
the refonns was the al)olition of feudalism in 1871. Thin 
meant that the local government was transferred from the 
feudal nobl(‘s to the Mikado's officials. It meant also the 
end of serfdom for the common people. And in the third 
place it paved the way for military reform. In place of 
m hereditary caste of professional warrior knights^ armed with 
two sharp swords apiece, there was established in 1873 n 
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national army, baaed on the Pruasiim ayatem of universal 
conscription, and armed with modem guns. 

The Constitniion of 1889. — Another great rrform was the 
promulgation of a Constitution (1889), which provided for 
a cabinet, a House of I>}rcls, and a House of Representatives, 
more or less on the Prussian model. It, was not denK>cratic, 
I)ccau8e the cabinet was not made responsible to the patiia- 
inent, and the poorer classes of people were not given votes. 
The monarchy was in reality an Oriental autocrat^ masquer- 
ading in the garments of European parliamentary government. 
Such Japan remained for a third of a century. Althou^ 
some of her politicians wished to make the government more 
liberal, progress toward democracy was slow To transform 
an autocracy into a genuine democracy usually takes time. 
Not until 192.!) were the masses enfranchised. 

TUB POWKRS PUA.V TO DISMEMBER CHINA 

The Chino-JiqMUiese War, 1894-1895. — While Japan 
was thus Europeanizing herself, China had remained con- 
wrvative ami sconiful of Western civilization. That Japan 
had chosen the wis4T course was proved by the Chino-Japa- 
nm; War of 1894 189.'). The war grew out of a quarrel over 
the neighljoring kingdom of Kon'a, wliich the Japanese de- 
sired to mcKl<*rni»' and ojvn up for Jai)anese colonization, 
whvn^as the ('hinese in.siste^l on trc'ating it as a vassal state 
ami encouragtd its king's anti-.Ia|):uu'Ke and anti-European 
l»olicy. The war was a brilliant success for Japan. Every 
liattle was a Japanese victoiy. When peace vras signed in 
1895, China not only promiseil to keep liands off Korea, but 
agreed to mliuit the Japanese to Chinese “treaty ports,” 
to pay an indemnity, and to cede to Japan (1) the island 
Formosa, and (2) the Liaotung Peninsu]|^ in southern Man- 
churia, adjoining Korea. 

BuropMn Poirera Oppose Jiqianese Annamtiana. — The 
European Powers, however, had no intantion of allowing 
Japan to td)tain a footheJd on the mainland of Asia. Ttie 
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Russian Tsar had plans of his own for Manchuria. The Ger- 
man Empemr considerx'd Ja[>an a ‘‘yellow peril/’ Aecsord- 
ingly, Russia, Cieriiiany, and France^ {m Russia’s faithful 
ally) promptly ‘ advised*' Ja|>an to give the Liaotung Penin- 
sula to China, and Japan am'pted the “advice/* rather than 
risk w^ar with the lhret‘ Powx^rs. 

European Powers Take Ports and Prepare to Partition 
'China. — Iniinediately. the thm* Kurojx^an Powers proewled 
to help thems(dves. Gennany seire<l the Bay of Kiai>-ehao, 
on the coast of the rich (‘liiiu^» provimv of Shantung, claiiu- 
ing that such action wa.s tuxx'ssiirv to avengt* the munler of 
two (ierinan inissionarii's by < ’hin*^s4*. ( ‘liina w jls coni- 

pelled in 189S to least' tlie bay to Germany for nin«*ty-nine 
yearK. This was an ingenious way of disguising wdial 
amounted pruftically to (ieriuan annexation of the pla^x*. 
immediatedy Russia denmndt‘d ami obtaineil a similar huisi^ 
of Port Arthur, on the Liaotung Peninsula, in addition to 
^ ‘concessions’ ’ «that is. charters) for llie building of Russian 
railw'ays in Manchuria. Sinix' Russian troojis were to U' 
stationed along the milways, Manchuria wxuihl U‘ under 
Russian control. France, not ;o tw* outdone, obtained the 
leas<‘ of a bay in wjuthern ( hina anti exadeil fmin (*htna a 
promise that th<‘ ('hiin*sf* fm»vinct*s south of the Valley of 
the Yangtsze River should tH‘V#*r Im* ceded to any nation otlier 
than Fraiiee. Great liniain, too, <)eiiiande<i a sluir<\ She 
obtaine<I the leasixj ):K>rt of Wei-luu-wet u>ear Kimineliao) 
and seleete<l the fertile Yangtszi* X'alley as the {lortion of 
Chimi on which she w’as to have first claim in ease C'hina 
snould 1 k‘ diviiled up. Even Italy applied for a If^amvl port, 
but by that tinic the (*hines<* Goveriuiient ha<l grown trearj* 
of giving away (*hines<^ ferritorj. 

**Spher€$ of Influence,''— The arnmgements made in the 
year 1898 sliowed clearly that the Europe^ Powers were 
planning to diHmefid>er the weak Vhmme Emtare. Russia 
waa to take Manchuria; Orniany, Hbantung; Engjhnd^ the 
Yangtaze \*alley; France-, the rcftoii south of the >"aiigtiW^ 
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Each Power had marked out the region it would annex as 
Hoon as China should be clismembered. In the meantime, 
each Power regarded its region as a ^‘sphere of influence/’ 
that is, an area in which its own capitalists were to have a 
inonofKdy of ‘Voiuessions** for building railways, opening 
mines, and conducting other profitable business enterprises 
too ambitious for the niitiveR to undertake. China ap- 
I>f‘ared to th<^ Euro{>t‘an capitaliHt.s m an inexhaustible treas- 
ure-house. Her soil was huien with coal, iron, and other 
minerals; her thn*e hundred million inhabitants were frugal, 
industrious, and willing to work for small wages. The 
foreign capitalists who could employ ('hiiu*se lab jrers to dig 
mines, build railways, or work in fuctories, would obtain 
dazzling profits, .^o it npinniwil. Thife is the reason why each 
Kuroi>ean Power was (*ager to have a share. 

The ^^Open Dmr** Puhcy of the United Stateei, — The 
rnitiHi Stat4*s, however, stepji^al forward as the friend of 
('hiiia, and instead of claiming a ‘^sphere of influence,” ad- 
vocattal tlw* ‘‘open (lcK>r }>olicy/' which men.nt that all parts 
of China should Ic o|)t^n, on <H|uaI terms, to the citizens of 
all foreign amntries for TOinmeriT and investment. To 
this unsi*tfish policy, England gave some siipiK^rt, and other 
Powers Hgtwd mon* c»r los hyiiocritically. since they had 
tlieir “spheres of influeiu't*’* aln^ady marked out. 

i HINA AWAKENS - WITH DIFFK TXTY 

Kwang-su’s Failure to Westernize China. — It was high 

tiim^ tiiat China should liestir lkerst*lf and follow Japan's 
example of adopting Euro|it‘an civilization, Ix^fon^ her inde- 
IxTidenee wits lost fort'ver. So at least thought the twenty- 
five-year-old em|K*ror. Kwang-su. who was then reigning. 
Kwaiig-su itnagiiuxl that he wuld do for China what Peter 
the Gn'^at hail done for Russia and wliat Mutsuhito had done 
for Japan. In 1R!I8 he made the attempt* He ordered col- 
lege's to establiahetl for the teaching of Western knovrledge; 
he ordered the building of railways: he deeteed that Europeai? 
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literary and scientific works should Ik' translated into ('hinose 
for his people to study; he Ix'gan to reoipinizc^ tlie inefficient 
administration ami the army. But many influential fx?ople 
still hated everything fonugn, and many officials were afraid 
of lasing tht'ir illHuirned salaries or their privileges. Putting 
herself at tin* head of these conservative's, Kwang-su\s aunt — 
a veTV stnuig-minded lady — ^x'rsuaded one of the army 
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generals to help her make tlie young Emperor a prisoner. 
The aunt herself took charge of the government, rp|>ealed 
Kwang-«u’» reform etlieta, and deelaifd she would oppewe 
th^. '‘tiger-like” greed of the foreign Powers. 

Boxer War, 1900. — Oppoaition to European civili- 
zation soon grew atiU bolder. A secit't society, the "Bozers/’ 
was forme*] with the aim of driving th® Europeans out of 
China entirely. Miaaionaries and their converts were mas- 
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sacml, railways tom up, and the homes of foreigners de- 
stroyed by fire. In Peking the districts where ambassadors 
and other fortdgners lived w(*rc l^esieged by Boxers. Then 
China received an unpleasant lesson. Japanese, Russian, 
British, American, French, and German troops came to 
the rt'seue of the foreigners in Peking, defeated the Boxers, 
looted the city, and captunnl the imperial palaces. China 
not only had to promise to respect the privileges of foreigners, 
but alsti had to grant additional privileges and pay an in- 
demnity amounting to over $.320. 000, (KX). Only one nation 
was gi'nerous enough to give up it.s share of the indemnity, 
and that nation was the rnit«‘d States. The American 
( bjvernnu>nt agn*ed that the .sum due jVmerica should be 
uwsl for the education of ('hinese students in American col- 
leges and univeraith*8. 

Effects of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904 -1905. — A second 
unpleasant lesson followed, four years after the Boxer War. 
In 19t>4- U)0."», as we learneti in Chapter XIX,' Russia and 
Jaftan fought a war to deckle whether Korea and Manchuria 
should lie Russian or Jai)aiM*.se spheres of influence. The war 
had iinimrtant effects on the situation in .Asia. (1) It gave 
lapan the upper hand in Kon*a and the southern |jart of 
Manchuria. Russia’s leas<‘ of Port .\rthur in southern 
MatH'huria was transfern'd to Ja]){in. Korea l>ecarae a 
•lapanese sphere of influeni'e after 1905 and was formally 
niuiextHl a few years later tin 19101. Thus Japan began a 
cnnvr of t<‘iTitorial expansion on the mainland, at China’s 
exfx'nse. (2) Jaimn’s success ma<le England quite willing 
t<i conclude a dost* alliance with the victor, in 1905.* (3) For 
< ‘hina, the war was a hitter lesstm. Russia and Japan fought 
the war on ('hine.se soil — in Manchuria — and usurped the 
riglit to dispose of ('hina’s Manchurian provinces, utterly 
disregarding (’hina’s wishes in the matter. Moreover, the 
defeat of gigantic Rtissia by the small Eutopcanued nation 

' ttpe pp. SS7“558. 

* A kMW binding nJliance had lieen foroMMi in 1902. 
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of Japan was proof enou^i that Europewiization waa worth 
while. 

Chinese Reforms, 1966-1911. — After the RusacKfapancae 
War, the Chim»e Government zealously endeavored to make 
up for lost time. Candidates for the civil service were re- 
quired to study European sciences, history, geogn^y, 
economics, international law, and foreign language Thou- 
sands of students werr; sent to Japanese, European, and Amer- 
ican universities, while many more thousands received a 
Europeanized wlucation at the new universities which Were 
founded in China. An imiierial decree announced that 
opium-smoking must cease in ten years. Railway-buQding 
was encourag«*d and the government itstdf purchased two 
niihvays from ftireign builders. Part of the army was re- 
organised on Western lines; princes and nobles were urged to 
give thfir sons military education; and plans were made for 
a st rong navy. The aiiministration of the government was 
in.'ule simpler and more efficient. X commission was sent 
abmail to study tl»e governments of America, Europe, and 
.latian; on its return, a deerts* was issued promising the estab- 
lisliment of a parliament , and as preparatory stetMt toward this 
goal provincial aanemblk's and a niitional senate were created, 
(.'luua seemed at last to Is* following in Japan’s footsteps. 

The Chinese Revohttioa of 1911. — There were, how- 
ever, a nuinlier of reformers who wished China to go even 
fastejr and farther. They desired a progressive republic rather 
than an enlightenetl autocracy. Moreover, as Chinese 
patriots, they hated the Manchu dj-nasty of emperors, for 
the Manchus were not real C'hinesc but an alien race who 
liad conquemi China in the seventeenth century. In the 
v-ear 191 1 the C'hinese republicans ls>gan a revdution, esUd>- 
iished a provistonal republican gownuneat at Naiddng, the 
former capital of the empire, and eWted a Christian physi- 
cian, Dr. Sun Yai-Stm, as provisional premdent. 

Yuan Shih-Kai and the Republic. — the general wbtxn 
the Manchu government sent to negotiale with the rehds 
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was a shrewd and ambitious man by tlie name of Yuan Shih 
kai* He disloyally agixKMi to the estabiisluiient of a republic, 
and bad himself elected pix'sident, rt^filacing Sun Y"at-sea, 
Yuan IovchI power, rather than ix'publieanism. As pn*s- 
ident, he dissolve<I the National Assembly, whic»h Inul lxM.»n 
elected to draw ii[) a constitution. Scmn he lK*came pnu*- 
tically a dictator. He even atleinptc'd to transfonn the 
republic into an empire, with himself as Emperor. Death, 
however, put an end to his sc'hemes, in 1910. 

Weakness of the Republic. - - Since the d(^ath of Yuan Shih- 
kai China has (‘ontinued to l)e a re[>ublic, but has Inxm ImubhHl 
by ahnost incessant local relKdlions and small civil wars. 
A nation of over thixv humlml million fKH)[)lc canimt Ik* 
converted to republicanism. deincKracy, and progn^ss in a 
single day or even in a d<*cade. The igimrann* and mn- 
serv’atlsm of the mass<»s, the scdfish mnbitions of woukl-l)e 
dictators, the difTerena's of opinion among i>oliiical leatlers, 
an<l the m<Hidl<*some attitude of fonagn Ik^wem wt're prt*tty 
serious oljstacl(*s for democracy to overcome. 

Factors Promoting Progress. Xeverthek^ss, it is true that 
China had n*ally awakeiiixl. No long<*r %vem the (./hinesf* 
people content to gr) on drf>aniing of tlie achievements of 
their ancestors and closing their eyi*s to the progress of oilier 
nations. There were ain eral factors which couW be counted 
on to promote ChtnaV progress. 

(1) Education. — Every yf*ar tbousaiKis of young (%ine«e 
were gimhiating from foreign iinjversitk*it and returning home 
inspired with the hope of making their country' the equal of 
any in civilization and patriotism. And the students at Chi- 
nese* universitk^s were equally fKitriotie and progresstw. 

(2) Mimiom. — EuroiK?an and Aineriean miMionartes were 
constantly at work, not only preaching Christianity, but abo 
teaching the Chim*se to understand Western kJeala^ 

‘ Most f»f riiiatwf' are BiKidhistji. Taelits. or ConftietafiiitiR, in 
religion. A ncf^ioe worship m one df Itie tisiii wictiwpriHul latigtcsii* 
practief» are also several tnilUon Molmitiiiiidim two or 

throe million converts. 
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(3) Trade. — China's foreign trade, which increased by six 
hundred per cent in the twenty-five years nreceding the Great 
War, brought her p<M>ple into closer contact with foreigners 
and stiniulatc^d the desire for an uj>to-date government. 

(4) / tiduMrial Kevoluiion. — Moreover, the Industrial Revo- 

lution had commenceil in (’bina. Beginning in 1895, scores of 
factories had bc*c*n (»rect<Hi and (H]uip|x?d with modem machin- 
ery. The six thousand miles <»f railway constructed l)etween 
1875 and 1914 were almost certain to increase the unity of 
the iKHiple and their inten^st in national affairs, as well as to 
projiiote travtd and tnid<\ Mining and iron-founding liad 
aln^mly Urtui im|KjrtiuU industries. Thanks to her wealth of 
natural n^soun^es. CHfXHMally of coal and ircn, and thanks also 
to the almost unlimitixl supply of cheap labor, China was 
likely to one of the world’s greatest industrial nations 

of the futun . 

Selfish Policy of Foreign Powers. — The two greatest ob- 
stach's in China's |)ath wen* the lack of harmony among her 
politicianii^ and tin* selfish |K)liry of fon*ign jx)wers. The for- 
mer has almidy !xs*n explaincHl. The latter requires a few 
wonis of cx>iiuiH*nt. Back in 1898, Kussia, France, Germany, 
ami Knglaiid, had marktMl out “spheres of influence,*' in 
which their own capitali.Hts wen* to Ik* given preference, in 
pn*fmmtion for the partition of Chilians territory. By the 
Hus»i:>-Jlapanese War, Ja|mn hatl converteil southern Man- 
churia from a Russian into a Jajxuies<* sphere of influence. 
The weakniw of China during and after tlie Revolution of 
1911 gave Russia an opfx>rtunity to comfx'iisate herself for 
this loss by making Mongolia (a vast hut ratlier barren tribu- 
tary state lx»longing to (liina) a Russian sphen* of influence. 
At thf* Slime time. Cin*Ht Britain addtxi {xirt of Tibet, another 
thinly-peoplfxi tril>utary stab', to her sjihere. Japan, mean- 
while, 8 t 4 x*ngthefie<l hc*r grip on south*'rn Manchuria.^ 

* During the < ircat War of 1914 Utissia lust eontiol of Manchuriti and 
Mongolia. Tlic Japaixwe hefWK^orth n^gaitied all Manchuria and, in 
atldition, part of Mongolia, m their sjihere of influence. The Japamwe 
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Chinese Patriotism Opposed to Foreign Domination. — As 

their patriotism awakened, the Chinese U-gan to n‘scnt more 
and more bitterly the partition of th«‘ir empire into spheres of 
influence. They did not like the idea that any railway built 
in the Japanese sphere, for example, must 1k' owimhI by Jap- 
anese capitalists, managed by Japanese, ami guarded by Jap- 
anese polict' or soldiers. The}' did not relish the ex|>luitation 
of Chinese mineral resource.s for foreigners’ profit. They 
desired the right to mo<lify China's eu.stoms tarilT and other 
taxes in accordance with Chiiu'se, rather than fon'ign, inter- 
ests. The foreign Powers, how('ver, and es[X'cijdly Japan, 
were equally dctennined to p^>s(*r^•e ami eiilarg** tlu'ir .sphcr<*s 
of influence. Betwetm the .seHi.«h aims of the Powers and the 
awakening patriotLsm of China, trouble was .sun' to arise. 

INDIA TAKES A FEW LK.S.SONS FROM JOU.N BfUL 

Acquisition of India by the East India Company. The 

great empire of India, almf>.st a.s |K>pulou.s as ( ’hina but only 
half as large in area, n'ceivetl tlu' first l<'S8<m.s in European 
civilization chiefly at the hamls of England. During the .six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, trading stations wen* estalv- 
lished in India by Portugttese, Dutch, French, and English. 
In the eighteenth century, as Chapter IX i'xplainisl. the Eng- 
lish defeated their (;hief rivals, the I rench, ami the English 
East India Company acquirwl fxditical contn»l in addition to 
commercial rights in a larg.; part of India. l'h«* native em- 
peror became a mere figurehearl. Before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, most {>f his land.s wen> either eomjuentl 
or compelled to recognize the English company’s authority. 
Thus a commercial company won for itself an empire many 
times larger than England. 

The Sepoy Mutiny, 1857. — In 18.57, however, a mutiny or 
rebellion broke out among the ‘’Si-poys," the native Indian 
soldiers employed by the East India Companj'. The insui^ 

■ho gained control of Shantung. See Chapter XXV, p. 731. and 
Chapter XXVI, pp. 773, 781. 
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rection spread like wildfire, until it threatened to destroy 
En^sh rule. Only by dint of seven? fighting did British 
troops extinguish the Haines. To prevent the repartition of 
such an outbn^ak, thousiinds of the eaptunxl reMs were shot 
down in cold blood, othei-s wen shot fnun the mouths of can- 
nons, and the native ErniMnw was exiled. India had received 
one lesson — relndlion is dangerous. 

India under British Government — A.s a rc^sult of the 
pay Mutiny, the British gov(*rnrnent deci<ied to take India 
over from the Company’s hands. After 18,58 the grt'ater f>art 
of India was governed by a British \’iiH^roy .s<‘nt out from 
London. In the other jmrts of tlie country, native princes 
(maharajahs, rajahs, nuams, etc.) were allowed to kiH'p their 
thrones, but only on coiulition that they submit to British 
control. In order to impress the nativ(*s, the English Queen. 
Victoria, assume<l the title of Ernprc^ of India (1877). 

Progress of India. — Under British rule, the inhabitants of 
India made considerabh^ progress in Eun>{if*an civiliEation. 
Railwa 3"8 and highways went' built, irrigation works con- 
structed, cotton and jute mills erecti'fl. I*iM)pIe of different 
races and religions were taught, or c*omi)elliHi, to live side by 
side in peace. The laws were c^xlifieil and bmught into har- 
mony with English ideas of justice. The govenmient forliade 
widows to practice the old custom of saitee, that is, of bunimg 
themselves to death as a sign of devotion to their deceaiUNl 
husbands. Furthermore, several universities ami a large num- 
ber of schools w'ere established, although, of course, Great 
Britain’s primary reason for ruling India was to promote 
British business, not Indian c^flucation. 

The Movement for Home Rule, — f>ne thing the ttpper 
classes in India learmnl more or less against the will of the 
British. The young men who studii*d in Kurf>p«*an and Aineri- 
cm universities learmnl to desire for India the literties and 
the right of scdf-govemment which Kuroiamn nations prised 
so highly. Returning home, they f winded newiimpers and 
organised societies to work for India’s freedom. These advo- 
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cates of self-govenunent, the so-called Indian ^'Nationalists/' 
grew more and more insistent in demanding home rul(' for 
India. As a concession to their plea, ('treat Britain allowed 
the natives to elect some of the members of a council, wliich 
had no power exc('i>t to offer advice to tin* viceroy; in most 
of the provinces, also, similar advisory councils were estalv 
lished, consisting partly of electeil rc^presentativw and partly 
of Iversons apfX)int(‘<l l>v the Britisli ailministration. When 
this concc*ssion failed to siitisfy the Nationalists, the British 
authorities censored the press, forbade “stMlitious" nu'Ctings, 
and severely punisluxl all conspiracif^s or insurrections. 

British Objections to Indian Home Rule. — By 1914 tlu* 
Indian uppt'i* classes had learniMl mon^ of national patriotism 
and of the desin* for national s^df-fletennination than (treat 
Britain approvcxl. The British wishcnl to k<x‘p India, for 
business reasons. Besi(i<*s, s<*lf-government would Ik* injuri- 
ous, they s«dd, Is'cause India ''as not yet rea<ly for it. India 
>va8 a big eounir>', with H15,inK),(KK) iahabitants lacking ex- 
perience in sfdf-govermnent, and badly dividtxl in religion, 
race, and language. In ndigion, alsmt twiHihirtb were Hinrhis 
and ohf^-fifth NIohamine<ians, while the otliem ivere diviihnl 
among Buddhism, ('hristianity, primitive s|)irit-worship. and 
other religions. By race, most of the jx^oj^e were Areaiu^ (that 
is, white men similar to the Huro|x ans^ but a large minority 
came of different stock. Of language s Ih* n* wen' mon» than 
a hundred. Besides, even among Hindu.s s]M*aktng the same 
tongue and worshipjiing the .sana gents then* wenr s^Krial divi- 
sions wrious to lx* bridged with (*a«e: thi* social distine- 
tioris txdween the various "‘castes'’ or elassi's among the 
Hindas of India are ecdebrateil all ener thi world for their ex- 
traordinary rigidity. A Hindu of higli taste would consider 
it a sin bi touch a low'-f*astc fK^rson. Because of theses r«4i- 
gioiis, racial, linguistic, and caste diviskuis, India if left to her- 
self would fall into ch;tos and anarchy, said the British, (hi 
the other hand the Indian Nationidists declanKi they cotild 
govern themselves Ix'tter than England cxiuld govern them. 
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Such was the perplexing result of India’s lessons in Europeui 
civilization. She was willing to discharge her teacher.^ 

OTIIKB PARTS OK ASIA ARB OPENED UP 

France in Indo-China. — Between India and China lies the 
large jieuinsula of Indo-C’liina, a tropical re^on whose in- 
hahitant.H represent a middle stage l^etween the civilizations 
of India and China. In the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the i»en«eculion of French Catholic missionaries by one 
of the native kings gave the Enijieror NapoltHin III of France 
an excuses for conquering several provinces, and bit by bit the 
Fn'nch jxKssessions were extended until “French Tndo-China” 
includcsl tl»e entire eastern half of the peninsula. In this 
country French laws were introrlucetl to a certain extent and 
a few French schools were established, but on the whole 
France setnnerl to care less about civilizing the natives than 
alxHit selling Fn;nch manufactures to them. 

Progress of Siam. — In the center of the Indo-Chinese 
Iicninsula there was left an inde{)en<lent kingdom, Siiun, 
squeezetl in I*etween French Inrlo-China on one side and Brit- 
ish posscasiona (Burma, tlie Straits Settlements, and the 
Malay States) on the other side. Although some of its border 
irrovinces were taken by France and Pingland, Siam remained 
indefrendent. Under the rule of its own King, who volunta- 
rily appointed American and Eunrpean advist'rs, this litUe 
.\siatic nation of nine million olive-colored folk made rafnd 
progriMB. Post offices and telegraphs were established. Young 
men were sent abroad to study agricultural science, foresUy, 

' .\fter the C.rwit War, Eii^and wtahliriaxl a I,egu>lAtive Assembly ud 
a Council trf State to make laws for India, subject to British approval, 
niul with many restrictions. Nevertheless the Indiati agitation far self- 
goveriMiKtut grew more and more powerful, under the leadership of 
Mohandas < iandhi. (iandhi urged his follnwcrK to use {leaecdul methods: 
they should refuac to codfiemte in any way with the British government, 
but they should not emidoy violence, t iandhi and a number of other 
leadeni were imprisoned by the British authoriUoa, but the atptation oon* 
tinuad. See eh. xxix. 
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and mining. Schools were established. Siam to-day has a 
larger number of people able to read and write, and a larger 
nunil>cr of children attending school, in proportion to her 
population, than India. 

Russum Colonization of Siberia. — Turning now to the 
northern part of Asia, we find quite a different situation. 
Silieria is the only part of the continent that has been colo- 
niml by Eunqx;ans. Tliis gn-at expanse, which had Ixjen a|>- 
propriaterl by Ku.ssian con(}U«!rors and pioneers in the sixteenth 
and sevent«H*nth centuries, received in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries tiiillions of llitssian colonists, and a large 
nuiul»er of Russian convicts, until the native tri? es were out- 
numlK'reii fimr to one f»y Russians, an<i the total jxipulation 
reached ten iniliions. Most of the colonists settled in southern 
Silx'ria. where the soil is very fertile; in the north, large areas 
of bleak anti barmn land are still almost uninhabited. The 
great Trans-Sil>*<rian Railway, built by the Russian Govern- 
ment b*,’tw»x‘n 1802 and ltK)5, did much to promote the devel- 
opiiu'tit of t he colony. 

Ruminn ExjHtmion liltKkfd btj Japan and England. — We 
have alreaily mui how Riexsian attempts to atld Manchuria 
ami Korea to Siberia wen' foiled by Japan. Another enemy. 
Great Rritaiii. blocker! Ru-ssia’s ex|)ansion southward from 
SiU'ria toward India and the Persian Gulf. -As Russia gradu- 
ally forced her way into Central .Asia, between the Caspian 
S«-a and ( 'hina, Great Britain liecame alarmed foi the safety 
of India. As a rcwull, the British declared that Tibet and 
Afghanistan aliould lx* buffer states, which Russia must not 
attempt to com|Uer; indeerl, England later made tlicse two 
mountainous countriw British spheres of influence. 

PersU. — The clash of Ruadan ami Engli.Hh ambitions was 
cs|x*cially acute in Persia, an anciently gjorious but now de- 
cayerl Alohaiiunedan kingdom. The KngUsh feared lest Rus- 
sia should gain control of Persia ami thus oomc uncomfortably 
close to India. Finally, in ltH)7. Great Britain and Rtiasia 
caiue to an agreement by which northern Persia was to be a 
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Russian and southofistorn Persia a British sphere of influence, 
while the middle se(*tion was to l)e a ‘‘neutral*' or bufTer zone. 
The bargain was a g(KKl thing in that it prevented war l)e- 
tween Russia and luigland, but for the Persians it was a 
calamity. As in most oilier .Vsiatic countric^s, there had arisen 
in Persia a f>arty of reformers who desire<l to lulopt Euroiwin 
institutions without saeriticing their country *s inde[)endenee. 
The.se reformere ixusuadeti the Shah (King) to grant a con- 
stitution, create a i>arliament, and employ Eunijxmn and 
American advisers in the work of reorganizing the adminis- 
tration. The Russian Tsar, liowever, desiriHl to ke<'p IVraia 
weak, for obvious reasons, and therc»fore not only interfercHl 
with reforms but even fomtuue^l civil war, so (hat he might 
have an excuse* for scuiding his tr(K>|)s into th<* unhappy coun- 
try. As a result, Persia remained in a disorderly and unpro- 
gressive condition, with her northern provinces under Russian 
control, the south under British control, and a considiTable 
part of the middle zone in the hands of lawk'ss bandits. Being 
a bone of contention l)etwi*en two (f»"eat Powers wa« even 
worse than l:>eing swallowed by one of tliem. 

Asiatic Turkey and the Bagdad Railway. — Finally, a few 
words should Ik? .said alxmi the Turkish Empire in Asia, which 
included Asia Minor, Syria and Palt*stine, Mesopotamia, and 
the western borders of the Arabian Peninsula. At tlie clom? of 
the nineteenth centur\' this region was l)eing frightfully mia- 
governed by the Turks. With the exception <:f missionary 
work in Syria and Armenia, and a few short railirays, Euro- 
pean ci\dlization was still unknown. Early in the twentieth 
centur}', however, a (liennan comfiany oliUiinetl a concr<?fi»ion, 
or contract, to build a railway right acrosw Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, connecting Constantinople with Bagdad and 
the Persian Culf. The Germans hopt?d by ihia means to ol>- 
tain a direct route from Germany to the markets of Persia 
and India. The railway would also be useful in case of a war 
against England. In addition, the Gennans hopetl that by 
means of irrigation a lai^e supply of grain miglit 1^ obtiinsd 
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from Mesopotamia, and they were sure that rich oilfields and 
mineral resources would be opened up for the profit of Ger- 
man capitalists. 

Opposition to the Bagdad Rdlxmy. — Tliis so-callc?d Bagdad 
Railway scheme was opp<Jsed and hindered by Gennany’s 
rivals, albeit the Germans persevereil in constructing the line. 
Russia disliked to have Germany gain c*ontrol of Turkey. 
Great Britain feared that a German railway reaching to the 
Persian Gulf might endanger British control of India and of 
the valuable oil wells around the Persian Gulf. In fact, the 
hostility aroused by the Bagdad Railway was one of the in- 
direct causes of the Great War of 1914. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. What is meant by the “while man’s burden’*? 

2. To what extent was .\sia influenced by Euro{>ean civilization 
before 1840? 

3. Discuss the Opium War and the Second ChmcHc War as stages in 
the opening up of (*hina to European trade. 

4. What important political and social reforms were accomplished in 
Japan between 18(57 and 1889? 

5. Explain the causes and immediate results of the Chino-JafNUH^se 
W’ar of 1894-1895. 

6. Why did various European Powers appropriate Chinese scafKirts 
and stake out spheres of influence’* in China, in the last pwrt of the 
nineteenth oenturj'? What did each of these Powers obtain? How did 
the attitude of the United States contrast with theirs? 

7. Why was China “Europeanized” less rapidly than Jafmn? 

8. What was the Boxer War? W^hat effect did it have on China? 

9. Why did Russia fight Japan? What were the effects of the war 
on Japan, Russia, and China? 

10. Discuss the reforms that wrere adopted in China from 1905 to 
1911, and show how they led to the Revolution of 1911. 

11. What are the chief weaknesses in the Chinese Republic? W^hat 
factors are promoting progress in China? 

12. Who was Yuan 8hih-kai? Dr. Sun Yat-sen? Contrast the two 
men. 

13. What actions of other Powers, from 1906 to 1918, were unfavorable 
to China? 

14. What did the Washington Conference do about China and other 
problems of the Pacific? (Consult Chapter XXVI.) 
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15. Dwcujis the progrcw of India under British rule. Why do many 
|)er«onj» in India demand “«clf-determinatioir’? Why do most English* 
men o[)iM>sr? It? 

Hi. What part of Asia did IVance appropriate? 

17. What parls of Asia did Russia obtain? IMiat parts did the 
RuHHiaiiH eoionize? 

JH. Wliy Wfia the Bagdad Railway a l>one of contention among the 
< Jn^at Powers of Euiy»ik*? 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


AFRICA IS PARTITIONED 

WHY AFRICA WAS PARTITION'BD 

The **Dark” Contiiient. Until almost the cloee of the 
ninetwnth century the JM^eond largest of the world's land* 
massi's remiunf‘<l a “Dark ('ontinent/' in mor^' senses than 
one. Its inhabitants, for the most part, were dark of akin. 
And they wert* even darker of mind, for the light of European 
civiii 2 ation ha<l not yet reac*h<xl them. Most of Africa was 
an unexplort'd wilderness. 

For this condition there i%^re good reasons. (1) The 
tempc?rat<‘ northern eoastlands of Africa were inhabited by 
white i^eoples who wore Mohammedan in religion and there- 
foie hostile to Kurojx'an Christian civilisation. At the 
l>eginning of the ninetwnth century most of these lands 
lielonginl to the* gn*at Mohammedan Empire of Turkey, 
(2) Just S4>uth of the eoastlands lay the* gn^at dessert, the 
Saliara, which was hanily suitabh* for either colonization 
or civilization. (3) South of the Sahani, Africa seemerl to 
lie mainly a country- of tropical jungli*s, elephants, gorillas, 
balloons, cnHwlik^. hippopotami, and dexidly fevers — a 
laiui fit only for mivage negro trilx^. (4) Had they known 
it, Europeans might have found healthful plateaus to coloniae 
in South Africa, but such regions were hid away in the in- 
terior. 

EturopMH Acquisi^iis before 1880. — Only one real oedony 
was planted in Africa before the nineteenth century, and that 
wm Cape Colony, in South Africa, settled by the Dutch. 
There were also a number of small trading posts on the west- 
em coast, where Europeans bought slaves and ivory tusks, 

6Sl 
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but these posts were not iinjx)rtant. Early in the nine- 
teenth century Great Ihitain tcmk ('apt' (olony from Hol- 
land (1814). A few veal's later Fmnee eoiujuenHl Algeria, 
in the north (1830). Still, evi'n as late as 1880, eleven-twelfths 
of the continent reniaiiUMl to Ik' appitipriated. 

Reasons for New Interest in Africa about 1880. — Toward 
the time of the ninetetaith (vutury Euro{K'ans iH'gan to take 

new int<'r(\st in Africa. 
Four n'Hsons may Ix' 
given. <1) Xatianali^tfL 
'the |>at riot ism of Eim>* 
{K*an nations had IxMm 
rou.s<»d to the fever jx)int 
during (he years 1848- 
1871, esfx'cially by the 
wars of German and 
Italian unifieation, and 
as a n'sult th«' ardent 
pfit riots of France, Eng- 
land, ( lermany, and Italy 
wei<* (‘agf*r to extend their 
resfs ctive nations' posses- 
sions. (2) Mismom, A 
Tlie great Scottish njiwioiiar> and e\- leimurkable OUtbUfSt of 
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plorer who of>ened up the s*>ufh-een*r:il 
part of Africa. 


missionary zeal, among 
( ’atholif's and IVotf'stants 


alike, interestf'd jieoplc' in the work <if alxilishing the African 
slave trad(' and converting the lM*athen natives to diristianity. 

(3) Irulmtrkd Revolution, The Indu.st rial Ih'V'olution, by in- 
creasing tli(' pixKliiction of manufactunr's, matle European 
capitalists anxious to 0{K'n up new markets for their gcKxls. 

(4) Explorations, Le<l by sfdentifie curiosity or l>v love of 
excitement, daring exfilorers travelcxi through thf* interior, 
mapping out tlie country and iiunding with thrilling adveu* 
tures amongst the cannibals and strange wild Ix'asts of the 

The story of how David Livingstone, the kind* 
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lieai-t^xl S(*oUjh niiHsi()riar>'-explorer, was lost in the interior 
and was found by Henry M. Stanley, a reix)rler for the 
New York Herald ^ is too long to tell here, but it is well worth 
Heading, On his n^turn, Stanley <leclar(MJ that Europc^an 
cottiin nmnufaeturers could make fortunes by staling gaj- 
coloitnl clothing to the iiak^^l savages. 

The Partition of Africa Begins about 1880. — Because of 
tht* four n*asoiiiH just iiu ntioiMxb Eurojxun Powers rushe<l 
to obtairi t4UTitorics in Africa, lM‘gin!nng al>out 1880. For 
examf)lc\ King Leojwjld of Belgium, with Stanley's aid, 
HCf|uired a huge African kingdom, * <'ongo Free State, with 
an an*a <‘ighty times that of Belgium ard a iK)pulation of 
fiftixn million ncgnss. Simultaneously France took Tium, 
on th<» northern coast of Africa, and stakixl out her claims 
in the nortlnTii jwirt of the (\>ngo Valley. Italy annexed a 
re^gion on the slmre of the IIchI Sc*a. England stmt troops 
to bring l^vpt under British control. Bisnmrek, too, took 
of four eolonu^s for (lermany. It w’as the l)egitt- 
ning of a wiki scmmble for territory. 

Methods of Acquiring Territory. — Carving out empires 
in Africa wa.H an easy matter. For a few l>ottU‘s of giri, some 
guns, and a few gaudy trinket.s, an African chieftain could 
1 h* brilxHl to sign a tnmty t which he could not reatl) placing 
Ills lands uiuk r the pmteetorate of a Eim>|x'an Power, Some- 
times not even this formality was obserMHi. Often two 
or thn*e Eurotxmn tliplomats would sit down in Paris or 
London, with a map spnwl out Is foie them, and divide up 
millions of s^piarr' miles amongst tlieir rcs|xH^tive nationB 
simply l>y drawing lines on tlir map. 

KNCSLANd’s CACE-TOH AlliO si lIKMK EXC<H XTKRS OHSTACLKS 

Cedi Rhodes and the Cape^to-Cairo Scheme. — England, 
as we liave mnm. hail taken ('ajK' Odony from Holkuul in 
1814 and had assunuHl imntroh though not al>solute sover- 
eignty , over Eg>"pt in 1HH3. To wunect the Cape with 
the Eg>^pttan city of (^airo by a milway and a solid chain of 
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British territories, extending from one end of the continent 
to the other, was the grandiose ambition of Cecil Rhodes, 
one of Britain's gmitest “empire-builders/' Rhodes went 

to South Africa as a young 
man to improve his health. 
I'he discovery of diiunonds 
thert» gave him an oppor- 
tunity to iK'come a million- 
ain\ Thanks to hLs wealth 
and his fore<*ful jx^rsonal- 
ily, he on a leading posi- 
tion in the goviTiinu^nt of 
('ajK‘ Colony and was 
evf'ii able to influenei' the 
British eabini‘t at Ix>nclon. 
He usihI las jxditieal jxmTr 
for two |Hirjx>w*s, to prts- 
mote his own business in- 
terests arul to extend 
Britain's empire by 4*aiTy- 
ing out the CaiX'-to-C 'aim 
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SchcilM*. 

( 1 ) The Portuguese 
Obstacle. — 'Hu' first ol>- 
rtacU* r*ncount<*rpd wan 
Portugal. This littlo 
<•0111)1 r>- claimed a wide 
l*clt of t 4 *rritory extending 
from the <»ast roost to the 
west coast, north of ('a|je 
Colony, blocking the route 
to Kgj'pt. llhodes, how- 
ever, organized a company which took poeiicaBioQ <A the 
region now called Rhodesia, and Portugal was left with 
the coaste in her hands but without the oonneettog strip 
of inland territory. 


CECIL KIIODEK, ISfcM-nXG 
The famous British en>i»ir<*-buiitk*r. 
who m&jAe a luaantic fortune as t tie owner 
of diamond and gold miiiett in 8 <juUj 
A frica, and who acquired for England the 
extensive tcrriOiry of ** RhrKlesia/* At 
hia death, he left part of his fortune t4> 
found the ** Rhodes Scholar»hi|>t','’ the 
purpose of which is to provide an Eng- 
lish university education at Oxford for 
a certain numUT of young men from the 
British Dominions and from the United 
States. 
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(2) The Gennan Obstacle. — The second obstacle waa 
German East Africa, which German empire-builders were 
tr>'ing to extend so as to include I'ganda and aU the country 
between King L«?opold’s Congo Kingdom and the Indian 
Ocean. Rhodes saw that this would place a barrier between 
Rhodesia and Egj’pt, and he therefore urged the British 
Goveninient to act promptly. This time his efforts were 
only half successful. CoTinany gave up Uganda, by an 
agreement sigmsl in 18‘.K). but on the other hand England 
ullowfsl ( Jerman Eji.st .\friea to Ik? extended inland as far 
.js the Congo .'state, thus cutting right across the Cape-to- 
Caim nmfe.' .\nd when, in later years, England endeavored 
to bn'ak thnmgh the barrier, by obtaining from King Leo- 
pold a narniw strip of Congo to connect British Rhodesia with 
British I'ganda. Germany pix>t<*sted strongly enough to pre- 
vent the conclusion of the Imrgain. Germany’s opposition 
to the C8p»-to-Caim scheme was not overcome until the 
(Sn-at War of It'll. 

(3) The French Obstacle. — A third oljstacle was the 
French dream of (•stablishing a great French F^mpire of North 
Africa. During the 1880's and IHWs. the French had been 
pushing inland friun various points along the western coast 
lus well ns from Tunis and Algeria on the north, and were 
mpidly gaining control not only of the Sahara but of the 
Sudan (the fairly fertile band of territoiy south of the Sar- 
hara). If they couM win .Abyssinia and the upix*r valley of 
the Nile, their entire would extend fn>m ('sfie Verde op 
the west to the Gulf of .Aden on the east, from coast to coast. 
But there could not be Ixith a Fmnch east-to-west emf^ 
and a British nurth-to-south empire. One of the two must 
give way. 

Anglo-Fretich Dispitif ot’^’ Fudan^ — The key to the 
situation was the eastern part of the Sudan, the part in- 

‘ By this tune agreement, Gratt Britain also ceded to Gennaay the 
little island of Heligcdand, near the rcHist of Gmnauy. H rii go l a nri wm 
later made an important Gennan naval base. 
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eluding the southern section of the Nile River. Heit^ the 
two empire plans conMicttHl. This region v%*as called the 
Egyptian Sudan, IxM^ause it had formerly IxH'n owiuhI by 
Efe'pt. Eg}^pt, lio\vt‘vei\ hatl lost it in tlie 1880 s. as the 
result of native insurrection. England, as the lVnv(»r con- 
trolling Egypt, regarded the Eg\‘t>tian Sudan jis her **splien‘ 
of influence ' — a region to approiniattnl by her in eoursi^ 
of time. France, on tin* other hamb thought that the Egyp- 
tian Sudan shoultl Ixdong to whichever Power could s<aite it 
first 

The Fashoda ;d, — Accordingly, the Fnua h 

sent several exfx'ditions to take jx>ss(*ssion, anti one of tla* 
expeditions succee^ied in nvudiing the town of Fasluxla on 
the Nile, in the I*^g.vptian Sudan, in 1898. Then* the French 
flag was proudly hoisted. Immediately a Hritish general 
hurried to Faslxala, with a larger militaty foree, raiswxl thr 
British and EgNptian fhtgs o\er a nearby fort, and tiniennl 
the Frenchmen to vacate. For a time it seeinetl almost 
certain that France and England would go to war over the 
matter. After angiy disciw.sions, however, France with- 
drew her expedition, yielded the hig>|)tian Sudan to Eng- 
land, and abandon(Hl her dream of a tnmscontinental empire. 

(4) The Boer Obstacle. — Meanwhih;, tiie Hritixh liatl 
found another olwtacle to their imjx'rial ambitions. In 
South Africa, betwt'en the British i^x-wssions of ( ‘aite f 'olony 
and Rhtxiesia, two small republics ha/I l/e/m established by 
Dutch colonists — usually called "Ik/ers”' — wIh> ha/i em- 
igrate/l from f’ape Colony in order to <‘sea(W’ British rule. 
For a numlicr of years the B/ht n-publics were allowe/l to 
remain inr!efx»ndent or practically so. Bui the diacoveiy’ of 
the w/jrld's riciiest gol/l mines in one of the reptiblics, Trans- 
vaal, altered the sifuatiojn \ floorl of Britiah fortune-hunters 
poured into the 'i’ransvaal, until they uutnumlxuiid Uic 
Dutch fanners. The British government mobilised troops 
on the frontier and dentanded that these newcotnerf be given 
‘ The word means “famicnt.” 
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votes in the Boer government. The Boers, however, telieved 
this would ruciin the loss of their own inder)endence, liecause 
the British miners would Ik? able to vote the Boer govern- 
ment out of power. 

The Bmr War, — Rather than yield, the 

Boers tm>k up arms. The eonliiet that follow^ed is knowm as 
du* IhK^r War. For 
iiion? than two full 
years the two little 
B<H‘r n^pubties fought 
against the great 
British Empire? Such 
an unecpial struggle 
could have only one 
result . t tverwhelrnetl 
l>y she<»r nurnlMU^s, the 
lkx*rs finally accepte<l 
jK*ae4* on Engluiid’s 
terms arnl the two 
et>n<|uered republics 
wen* annexed hy( ireal 
Britain. It slionld U* 
added, !iowev4»r, that 
(ireat BriUuu shiirily 
afterwards grantcil 
the <x)n«iuercti prov- ^ 
inw« tl.e riKJ.t t« have " *• ‘‘ 

rpprcwntativi* Jiascm- 

blies. Itcfort! iimay vt'ans l»a«l dclr-ntoti B<*cr leaders, 

by lueana of skillful [wlitics. Raim-d conti-ol of the Rovernraent 
of the whole of Hritish Staifh Afriea. Thus, wldly enough, 
a military defeat resultisl in a i>o!ilieal victory for the Boere. 
(’onscquently, the riujst innuential Boers were reconciled 
to their inclusion in the British Einjare and it was with their 
help that England finally carrietl out the Caiie-to-Cairo scheme 
in 15)10. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE AGREE TO WORK TOGETHER 

Reconciliation of France and England. — During the Boer 
War England was without allies and practically without 
friends. Soon afterwards, however, she found a frieml in 
France. The two Powers had long l)een rivals and often 
enemies; inde<‘d th«\\- had come aInio.st to !>low8. as we have 
seen, as late as 1898, during the “Fashoda Inci«lent.'’ Never- 
theless, by yielding .so obligingly in the Fa.«hoda affair, the 
French Governnient ha<l |iaved the way for a reconciliation 
of the two nation.^. .\nd in 1904 such a n‘eonciliation was 
achieved, by means of an .\nglo-Fn*nch agreement, or “En- 
tente.” 

The Agreement of I.W4. — By the .AgreeiiH-nt of KKM 
England and France publicly announc«Hl that they would no 
longer opi)o.se each other in .\frica. S«‘cn'tly France* con- 
sented in atlvaiHH* to England's n'tuining control of I'igypt 
and even to England's strengthening her grip on Eg.vpt, if 
England should .so dc>8ire. In n*turn. Englaiui .s«*cretly agntnl 
to allow France to acquin* control over Morocco, an indeix'ii- 
dent semi-barbarou.s MuhamiiK'dan ctaintry in the north- 
west comer of Africa, ju.st op|K>site (ubraltar. Further- 
more, the two Powers promise<l to give each other di|>io- 
matic support in carr>'ing out fhes<- aims. Thi.s tigreement 
established what was known as the “Etitente Cortliale” (a 
French phrase, meaning cordial understanding) b<*tweei 
France and England. 

The First Morocco Crisis, 1906 . - France piTjinptly took 
advantage of the agreement of 1904. Assured of England’s 
support, she liegan to interfere in Moroccan affairs and to 
tcU the Sultan of Morocco what he should do. Germany 
however, was angi'red by having been disregarded by Prance 
and England. Consequently the German Emperor Wil- 
liam II in 1905 visited Morocco and declared that be con- 
sidered Morocco an independet^t State. With Gerrosii 
encouragement, the Moroccan Sultan refused to obey French 
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“advice,” and asked all the Powers to hold a conference about 
Moroccan affairs. The French knew that opposition to this re- 
quest would mean trouble 
with Germany, and France 
was not ready for trouble, 
since her ally, Russia, had 
just lieen defeated in the 
RusstvJatmncse War of 
1904-1905. Therefore 
France consenteti to have 
the MoiXHTan situation 
dealt with by an inter- 
national conference, which 
met at .\lgeciras in 
Spain), in 190G. 

Tkc AlgccirnM ConUr- 
ence, Ifm. — At the Al- 
gecinis ('«nfert*nce it wa.s 
arranged that French .and 
Spiinish officers should 
train the MorfKscan rnili- 
tar\’ police force, but 
Morocco was explicitly 
recognised as an indejicn- 
dent sovereifin state. The 
treaty drawn up at .Alge- 
ciras in 1906 would make 
it impomible for France 
to dominate Morocco. 

Agadir Incident, or Second Moroccan Crisis, 1911. — Ftve 
years later, however, France saw an opportunity to tear up 
the Treaty of Algeciras. It happene<l that some of the native 
tribes rebelled against the Sultan. Claiming that the lives ol 
foreigners in Morocco were in danger, France sent an army 
into the country', and kept it tliere. Agam Germany inters 
feted. A German gunboat. ^ Panther, was sent to the umt 
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of Agadir on the Moroccan coast, ostcnsiblj' to protect Ger- 
man citizens, but really to show France that Germany must 
not be left out of account. War Ix'twcen France and Ger- 
many seemerl inevitable. But Englantl announcetl her inten- 
tion of supfwrting France, and Rus.'<ia could also lx* counted 
on to aid her. After long and angry discussions, a coni[)ro- 
misc wa.s made. France was |x*nnitted to t'stabli.sh a protecto- 
rate over Morocco, which she did the nc'xt year, and thus 
Morocco l>eciune practicall}' a French colony (excepting a 
small strip on the northern coa.st, given to Spain, aial the 
town of Tangier, which was ma<le international). On the other 
hand, France had to wle al»out 1(X),IKK) stjuan* miles, of 
French ('ongo to (iermany, in order to obtain the hitter's 
consent to the tearing-up of the Treaty of Algeciras. ** 
Italy’s Bargain with France and England. — It ought to be 
added that Italy, altlaHigh supjio^l to Ije an ally of Gennany, 
became a sort of side-|>artner of France and England. Italy 
had been veiy indignant in 1881 when France took I'unis, 
which lies so clo.se to Sicily. But early in the twentietli cen- 
tury, the Italian Government set-retly 8gre<>tl not to op{»ose 
the conquests of England and France in northern Africa if, 
in return, France and England would allow her to aeize from 
Turkey the large provinces of Tripoli and (.'yrenaica, situated 
between Tunis and Egj'pt. Italy finally saw her opportunity, 
in 1911, when France was appropriating Morocco. Italy then 
attacked Turkey, conquered the two provincies. and renamed 
them Italian Libya. Libya was a ver>" liarren country', mostly 
desert, inhabited by Mohanmie<lan trilies which fought tooth 
and nail against Italian rule In fact, Italy paid a large price 
in blood and gold for an almost worthless colony. But it 
pleased Italian patriots to possess so large an area. 

Summary. — The Italian conquest of libya and the ainiul- 
taneous French conquest of Morocco practically completed 
the partition of Africa. France had obtained four and one- 
fourth million square miles (an area a third bigger than the 
United States}, England had three and one-half millitm. Ger- 
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many one, Italy one, Belgium and Portugal almost one apiece, 
and Spain a very small share.' Only two African States had 
not come under European rule. One was the kingdom of 
Abyssinia, whose warlike inhabitants had defeated an Italian 
attempt to conquer them. The other was the little negro re- 
public of Lilicria, which luid Ijcen set up by a small number 
of fonner negro slaves from .America, and which was more or 
less under the protection of the I'nitetl States. 

WHAT MOnKIt.V IMCERIAUSM MEAN'S 

Imperialism Important in the Nineteenth Century. — The 

desire on the |)art of civilize<l nations to nile over weaker or 
“backwanl” p»*opie«, like the negroes of Africa or the races of 
In<]ia, is called imfterialism. As the histories of Asia and 
Afriai show, im[)eriah&m was a very important factor in the 
lustorv' of the century preceding the Clreat War, especially 
the last few decades of that century. 

Possessions of Imp<»ialistic Powers. — All of the Great 
Powers of Europe and several (tf the small powers caught the 
fever. Great Britain and Russia extende<l their already large 
empires, until the fonner included one-fourth anti the latter 
one-seventh of the worhl's land-surface. France carved out a 
new colonial empire ftir herself in .Africa and Indo-China 
larger tlian the one she hn<l K»st to P^ngland in tJu* eighteenth 
century. Gennaiiy ohtainotl a million stjuare miles of Africa, 
stKuc islands in the Paciftc, a sphen; of influence in Chiita, 
and was attempting to acquin- control of the whole Turkiah 
Empin^ by a pnMt*8S of '‘|>eaceful ixmetration.” Italy, Por- 
tugal, lielgiuni, ami S|min all obtained shanks of Africa. Hol- 
land already had a rich empire in the East Indies. Japan, 
learning imperialism from Europe, annexed Formosa and 
Korea, won a s|*here of ijifltience in Manchuria, and b(^!^ 
like Akxander to sigh for new worlds to conquer. Thus by 
the year 1614 most of the backwartl peoples of Africa, Asia 

•flee Chepter XXVI, pp. TTO-IT?!. 
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aad the Elast Indies had been either annexed or marked out 
for annexation by iraixjrialistic nations. 

LatinrAmerica Protected from European Imperialism. — 
Latin America would doubtless have met the same fate, had 
it not been for the United JJtates. The weak young republics 
of Soutii and Central America, with their rich, undeveloped 
natural resources, would have U'en coveted prizes for im- 
perialistic Powers. Ikit the I'nittnl StaU's, with more or less 
support from England, n'fust'd to allow the conquest of any 
territorj' in the New World by the Powers of tlu* Old World.* 
As a result, the Latin-Am(‘ricjin IL’publics were left pretty 
free to develop in their own way, and several of them (nota- 
bly Argentina, Brazil, and Chile* matle .splen<li<l progroas. 

Imperialism of the I'nited Stales. — However, the Unitetl 
States Government it.self Ix'camc somewhat imperialistic. 
As a result of a war with Mexico ( 184t»-184S'l, the I'nited 
States anne,ved the territory which now includes California, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. In 1867 the 
United States purchased .\l.aska from Russia. In 1898 it 
wrested the Philipjiine Islands, Porto Rico, and Culia from 
^>ain. annexing the first two of these colonies an<l making 
the latter practically a protectorate. In 1898-1899 it 
obtmned Hawaii and pert of Samoa. In 1903 it acquired the 
Panama Canal Zone. And .sinc«; then it has obtained control 
(not possession) of Nicaragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo, and 
has purchased the Virgin Islands frmn IVmmark. In fact the 
whole region around 8»e Cariblwan Sea lias become what 
Europeans would call a “sphere of inllueticc" for the United 
States, a region where the Uuiteti Stales exercises general 
contixri. 

Bmsoos for Modem Imperialism. — The reasons for Im- 
perialism on the part of Groat Britain or of Gcrraany or of 
Japan or of any imperialistic Pow'cr were quite similar. In 
almost every case, imperialism was causcnl by the following 
motives: (1) The desire of patriots to have ^eir nattoo 
‘This policy WMoaUedUM Monroe DocUiao. SeeCheptarlCV, p.440. 
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poaeefls additional territory, (2) The desire of business-men 
Jo invest their money in mines, oil wells, and other profitable 
business enterprises in backward countries, and to receive 
protection from their own government for such investments. 
For example British capitalists who owned gold niines in the 
Boer republic of Transvaal were eager to have Great Britain 
conquer that republic. The economic motive is perhaps the 
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strongest reason for imperialism. (31 The idea that posses- 
sion of a certain region is neeesKarA for purposes of national 
defense. TIjus Ja{ian claimed that her national safety re- 
quired her to annex Korea. (41 The humanitarian desire to 
civilise or Christianiw* l>ackward races. 

Unfortunately this last motive has often been an excuse for 
selfish greed. For examfde. King Ixopold of Belgium claimed 
that he wished to bring the blessings of CSuistian civilisation 
to the benighted negroes of Central Africa, but in reality he 
broui^t them mi 8 er 3 \ They were competed to labor ptracti- 
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cally as slaves, gathering rubber in the ('ongo forests for the 
profit of the King and of Eurofx^an niblK^r coiuimnies* Native 
women were tortured in order to make tlieir huslmnds work. 
Lazy or re!>ellious natives were sometimes punished with 
death, and sometimes only with the amjaitation of a hand. 
Not all colonies were treated so badly, but in ver\' few CiiS4»s 
was much done by the Eui*o|van governments for the CMiuca- 
tion or C'hristianization of the nativc^^^. As a giuieral rul(\ 
the welfare of the native's was sacrificed to the busiiasvs int<*r- 
ests of the rulers. One of th»' .shining exceiHions to this rule 
was the administration of the Philippine Islands !>y tlie I’nittKl 
States. In this case, a gmit deal wius done to [>romoti‘ edu- 
cation, to stiinulak* industry, and to improve the condition 
of the native's in other ways. 

Modem Imperialism a Cause of War. — InifX'rialiHrn caused 
many wars. The war of Great Britain against the BcM'rs in 
189i>-ltK)2, that of Russia against Japan in P.K>t P.Kto, that 
of Italy against Turkey in 1911-1012, wen‘ the most impor- 
tant, but there were dozens of smaller confliets. Moreovci, 
as the next chapter will exjilain, imf)erialism was one of the 
chief underlying causes of the Great War of 1914. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Wh.r was Africa fomierly called the “Dark C'ontmcnG'? 

2. What parts of Africa were apprf>|>natfHl by Eurt>}X'aa Powen* 
prior to IRHO? 

3. Why was EurofX'.in intcresit in Africa «!iiauljtt<Hl alxiut IHS*)? 

What jmrts of .Vfrica were appropriateil during thf» By w*hat 

tnelhcKls? 

4. Who wai? Rhode‘S? What W5is hm Ca[n'-to-4 *airf> prr>jcH? 

What oli«tacli*« did it cnc<iiintcr? How W'cn* the otMtaebrn <»vrr€t»mc'’ 

. 0 . How riid French intcrwli« in Africa chiah with Brit mb 
Explain the F.'ijHhrxIa IncidctU. How', when, and hy what agreement wen* 
FYench and Britmh rt'coiirihd? 

6. Diw’UBjK the cjioHi's arnl rcijiulta <if the Boer War. 

7. Outline the ntriw by tvhtch Frano(» acfiuiml Moi»wJ. 

8. What nation oblaiin**i the largest shanii of Africa? Lrink at the 
map and try to fix in vour nnnd the |jaris of Africa that were actfuiml. 
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before 1014« by Great Britain. By Belgium. By Portugal. By Spain. 
By Italy. By Germany. liy France. Were there any indefiendent 
Staiea left in Africa? 

9. What i» meant by the tenn ^'imperialism’'? countries 

might be cfdled '’imjwrialislic'’? What arc the chief fields of European 
imfieriaJiain? 

1(K To what extent, if any. may the rnitt‘d States be termed "impcrial- 
btie '? Has the rnited Statc-s sought to protect any countries from 
KurojH'an inijarrialism? 

11. What are the chief motive's for imt)erialism? 

12. In what ways lots imiHrialisrii. in pnirtic!e, tended to cause wars? 
Can you mention any wars that were caused by Lmiieimlism? 
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PART VI 

THE WORLD m FERMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

A farnouR Frenchman once said. “Lucky are the young 
nu‘n; they will see great things.” He made this remark 
much more tlmn a centurj* ago, and yet, if he e cro living, he 
would probably reixuit it to-day. Never since the age of the 
French Revolution has the world movetl at such a dizzy pace 
as in the first quarter of the twentieth century. Toward 
what vrt of future are we moving? With an intelligent 
know’Iedge of liistory we ought to be able to sec at least a 
few stefw alieatl. Rut only those who are young to-day will 
have Uic privilege of actually treading far on tlie path of the 
future and of seeing to what heights (or depths) that path 
may lead. 

At present mankind is still toiling on an uphill road, ciatn> 
lioring painfully out of tlic <lark valley through wliich it wan- 
dered in the years 1914-1918. Those were the years of the 
most devastating war in the history of the world. Why that 
war occurred, C'hapter XXIV will explain. How it was 
fought and won by the Allies, the following chapter will tdl. 
Some of its tdfects will be shown in Chapters XXVI and 
XXVII. And finally the two concluding chapters will take a 
survey of the chief landmarks by which we can tell in what 
direction mankind is now bending its steps. 



CHAPTER XXIY 


INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY LE.\DS TO A GREAT 

WAR 

WHY MODEKX NATIONS FIOHT 

Failure of Modem Civilization to Substitute Right for 
Might — In most matters niotleni histon' tells a 5tor>* of 
progress. TKe of Eim)[M' w(*n* marvelously success- 

ful in inventing machines, achieving democracy, amt extend- 
ing their control over other continents. But in one thing 
they failed. The greatest trngtNly in imHlt^ni history' was the 
failure of Euro|>(» to substitute right for might in interna- 
tional relation.^. Like the savage <*annilwils of central Africa, 
the civilized nations of Euro|)e still contiiuuHl to scuttle their 
di8put<*s hy killing each other. 

Warfare Made more Terrible. — Th«» advamf' of civiliza- 
tion in Euro{x% in.sU»a<l of doing away with wars, sim|»ly made 
warfan* more* terrible. Scientists and investors devis«iMl dead- 
lier weaixms of destruction. The impn»vement of industrial 
methods maele it possible to eipiip nniiies and navi«*s with 
bigger guns, Defnocracy sul)stitute<l large amiii'S of citizens 
for the oUl snniJl armies of hircNl fnercN*narif*s. As a n*sult, 
there.* was a far gn*ater l<»ss of life in llun^fjetin warn, in mod- 
em lime*s, than in the wars of more ‘^backwarer^ r*ontimmts or 
in the wars of ancient and medieval static. AlsHtt 4, 500, (MM) 
men Wt*re killed in battle l>etween the years 1790 am! 1913. 

Reasons for Modem War: (1) Intematioiial Anary hy* - 
There are s**vfTa! reasons w hy the KuroptMiii nat ions have eon- 
tinucKi i4> rt*sort to war. The most mits>rtant of ihi»c! reaiions 
is international anarchy. Anarchy means the mndition of 
affairs where there is no government to enforce law and keep 
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onler. For example, if there were no government in this 
country', and no police, and if each person were free to do as 
he pleased, and if everyone had to carry a gun as the only 
means of protecting himself — that would be anarchy. Now 
that was exactly the state of affairs as regards nations. Every 
nation could do what it pleased, or what it dared, because 
there wiis no international government to make laws for 
the nations and to compel all nations to respect such laws. 
There was no one to restrain a strong nation from attacking 
its weak neighbor. The nations were like lawitss men, armed 
to the teeth, and not ol)edient to any law or any authority. 
Tiiis i.s what we mean by international anarchy. 

I 'n^succcsKful Attempts te Get Rid of I tdernational Anardiy. 
— Beicm* the Great War of 1914 there were various attempts 
to sulwtitute law and peace for international anarchy, but 
none of the attempts was wholly successful. For example, 
buck in the Middle Ages tire ('atholic Church had endeavored 
to put a cht*ek on war, and the Pope had sometimes acted as 
an arbitrator, to settle dispuU^ lx;tween monarebs; but the 
Catholic Church was not strong enough to prevent conflicts, 
esis'cially in motlem times. Then again, in 1815, Tsar Alex- 
ainler had formed a "Holy Alliance” to maintain peace, and 
Meiternich had organized a league of tlic Great Powers for 
the same purpose, but all in vain.* 

After Mettemich’s downfall (1848), the Great Powers 
still continued to hold conferences from time to time, for 
the diseussion of international disputes. 

InUrnntional Cor^erences. — Several such conferences (at 
Paris in 1856, at ^rlin in 1878, at Ix)ndon in 1913) were 
hekT to settle probleiiiB regarding Turkey and the Balkan 
States. I’here was a conference at IkTlin in 1884-1885 to 
make g(>ncral rules for the acquisition of colonies in Africa. 
The Gnat Powers also cooperated to suppress the Boxor 
Rebellion of 1900 in China.* This kind of ooOperatum 

' Sec Chapter X5’, pp. 434-4S5. 

*Scc Chapter XXII. pp. 668-663. 




This was one of the jpreatest diplomatic <vinfcrenc« of the later nineteenth century. Can you identify 
Bifflaarck? Di»aeli. with a cane in his hand, stands in the wroup at the left. The Turkish delegates wear the 
**fe**’ (a ta«»led cap). The unwise treaty drawn up by this conference was one of the remote cau^ of Uie 
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doubtless prevented a number of wars, but it was not sufficient 
to stop wars altogether. 

The Hague Conferences. — One of the most interesting at- 
tempts to end international anarchy was made by the Tsar 
Nicholas II of Russia just at the close of the nineteenth 
century. He invited all the indejiendent States of Europe, 
Asia, and North America to si*nd delegates to a Peace Con- 
ference' at The Hague for the discussion of plans to reduce 
military and naval armaments. The Conference met in 1899. 
It coukl do notliing to n'duce the size of armies and navies, 
iH'cause some nations, including (iermany, objeetoil. How- 
ever, it did estal)lish an international court of justice at 
The Hague, by which international disputes might V>e judged 
if the disputing nations were* willing. In addition, the Con- 
fen'iicc* drew up a crnle of laws to prevent unneces8ar\" cnielty 
in warfare. Unfortunately, then* was no provision for 
«*nfor(‘irjg such laws. A second Peace (Conference w’as held at 
7'he Hague in 19Q7. but was no rnon' .succc*«8ful than the 
first. lntx*rnational anarchy still prevailed. A w’ar between 
Italy and Turkey in 191 1- 1012 and two wars between the 
Balkan nation.s and Turkey in 1912-1913 showed how little 
the Hague ('onferences had accomplished. 

(2) Territorial Di sput es. — As we said, international an- 
archy wm one reason for w^ars. A second reason w^as the 
existence of territorial disputes among the nations. As 
('hapter X\' explaine<l, the Congress of Vienna in 181 4-181 5 
dlsrt*garded the sentiment of national self-determination 
and drenv l)oundaries w^hich wTre almost certain io cause 
trouble, ('onsequently, Germany, Italy, and Belgium haa 
to win their freedom by force of anus, during the nineteenth 
century. And even after the liberation of these three na- 
tions, many ^‘sore spots’’ or disputed tcrritoricfi remained 
to endanger peace. For example, Italy still desired certain 
provinces of Austria-Hungary Cl>articularly Tient and T rieste) 
which w'ere inhabited by It^an^|ijg^^g people. France 
longed to reconquer the prijW^^W reace Lor raine. 
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which Germany had taken from her in 1871. In eastern 
Europe there were many “oppressed nationalities/* such as 
the Poles and Czechoslovaks, who hoped to win their inde- 
pendence. In the Balkan Peninsula the claims of the various 
States to each other’s territories caused two wars in 1912- 
1913 and seemed likely to cause many more. 

Failure to Utilize National Self-determination. — Terri- 
torial disputes might possibly have been less dangerous if 
all nations had been willing to recognize the principle of 
self-determination by allowing the fKNople in any disputed 
province to decide to what nation they wislied to l>elong. 
Such a popular vote is ealknl a plebiscite. Plebiscites wH*re 
employed on several occasions in the middle of the ninetwnth 
century, but after 1871 they were no longer us<xi. Xo nation 
would run the risk of losing a province*. For instance, Ger- 
many would not (lrc‘am of allowing a plebifwite in Alaai'e- 
Lorraine or in Prussian Iceland. Each nation Ixdieved in 
self-determination in cas(*s w'here the nation might gain 
territory therf*by, and each opposed si'If hIc termination in 
cases where there was a risk of losing something. 

^ (3) Neo-Mercantilism. — Another cause of warn was the 
nineteenth-century revival of the old inercantilmt idea that 
the government of a nation ought to protect and promote 
the economic interests of its own citizens in dealing with 
foreign countries. This nevr mercantilism has \yoon called 
“necHoaercantilism/* It is the reason for protective tariffs. 
It is one of the reasons also for imtMTialisni, and imt^eriahsm 
has been the cause of many wars, as (’hapter XXIII ex- 
plained. It would hardly an exaggeration to say that 
all modern wars are fought with some hope of profit on tlie 
part of individual business-men. In fa<?t, some wars, such 
as the Chinese Opium War, were waged mainly for business 
reasons. 

(4) ^^National Honor*** — The modem idea of ^‘national 
honor'^ made the preservation of peace diffieult. Dturiiig tha 
nineteenth century the theewry became more and more popu* 
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lar that each National State ^ould be absolutely "aovetaga” 
and independent. It was considered a di^onor for an inde- 
pendent state to submit to any form of outside oontroL An 
insult or injury to the government or to a sin^ citisen was 
regarded as an injury' to the entire nation.' The newspapers 
preached the idea that it was every patriot’s noblest duty to 
fight in defease of his country’s “national honor,” regardless 
of whether his country was right. “My country, ri^t or 
wrong,” was the motto of extreme patriots. 

(a) "Scientific” Justification of War. — The warlike 8{mt 
of modern nations was also strengthened by' the idea that war 
was a jpxKl thing. Ijecausc it meant the victory of strong and 
jm^n'ssive nations over weak and ba<;kward states. This be- 
lief was l)a.sed on a misunderstanding of a scientific theory 
alK)ut the evolution of plants and atiimaLs (the Darwinian 
tlMsirY of the "sun'ival of the fitt<s?t.” explained m Chapter 
XXVlll). Though the application of this thtx)ry to war was 
really an eiror, a great many pi'ople believed in it 

(t») Mititarism. — “Militarism.” that is to say, the main- 
tenance of larg<' military forces, was one of the most impor- 
tant reasons for war. Militarism grew very rapidly. Louis 
XIV, Frederick the (.iitat, and the other warlike despots of 
the eightcf'nth century had armies which would lx* regarded 
SIS com|»aratively small, measured b\' nineteenth-century stand- 
artLs. l,arger annie.s were made pos-sible b.v the adoption of 
con-wription or cttmpulsory military 8»*rvic(‘ during the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. The final step was 
taken by Prussia in 1862, when she made military service 
compulsory for all able-liodied men. 

As we know, Prussia promptly used her enlarged aniiy 
against Austria in 1866 and against France in 1870. Prus- 

' PHycbnlogiiiU aimert that this strong feeling of natJonal unity for 
the defciMc of national honor is an cxpretMion of the ”herd instinct.” 
The Ricmt>eni of a herd of animals act as a group, and are easily roused 
to fury if the herd is attacked. Human beings in a nation behave in a 
■imtiar manner. 
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sia^s success led Austria. France, Japa/i, ItuHshif and Itnly to 
adopt similar systems of universal military tniining. ]*^ch 
coimtry believed that its own army was simply for defense 
and that the armit's of neighlKiring stat<\s w(*re for attm'k. 
Consetjuently, no nation felt saft» unless it htui a larger army 
than its rivals iK)ss<'ssed. Kaeh nation n»garded its neighlK)rs 
with fear and suspicion. 

(7) Navalism. ~ “Xavalism'' was a twin-brother of mili- 
tarism. When one (Ireat Power enlargcxl its navy, the others 
were alarmed, and inen*ase<l theirs tcx). Wlien (lermany, 
during the years 1 S98 1914, began to build a jKuverful flcxd, 
English statesmen eommenctHl to n^gnnl (lermany as a ix)8- 
sible enemy, a menai'e to Fnglaiurs naviU supnuuacy. Eng- 
land, however, still had a navy as largt‘ as any two others 
combined. 

V (8) Secret Diplomacy. ~~ Finally, st'cnd dijilomacy wm an 
additional cau.s<' ot war. The fort*ign ministers and ambassa^ 
dors of the various nations u.'<ually ei>nduet<sl international 
negotiations se c retly and refuml to publish the terms of alli- 
ances and similar agnHumuits. The ('omnam j>t*<»ple never 
knew when or why they might railed to shouitliT anna 
At any moment they might U* plungt^d into war to ai<l an 
ally to wliom they were Ixamd b\ a S4*erf’t alliance Tims 
in 19M a dispute Ix'twnm Austria and Hussia brought alwaif 
a war Ixdweiui ( IfTinany and Frane^‘, the allies of Austria and 
Russia n sjX'etively. Tin' ehanees of war were doublnl by the 
fact that a nation had to fight m»t only in its <»wu tpiiirrels 
but als^> in those of its alliens. How s^sret diplomacy and 
«?cret allianet's l>rought KurojK' to the threshold of the gn^at- 
est war in all history, the next na tion will explain in lietiiil. 

now SECRFT DirnOMACV LED I C TO THE (iHEAT WAU 

Bismarck’s Diplomacy^ 1871 1890. In «irder to under- 
stand the situation clearly, it is nee<?Bsarv to go Ixick to the 
Fraiico-Prussian War of 1871. When Bisman^k wresteiJ Al- 
sace-Ix>rrainr from France at the elcxx' of that wan he made 
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France the irn^eoncilablo enemy of Gennany. However, so 
long as Bisiiiarek was ('haneellor of the (3cmmn Empire (from 
1871 to 181K)), lljere was little dangcT that France would dare 
to 8<M'k reveni^e. Tlie ( i<Tinan army was the strongest in the 
world. 

The Triple Alliance, ISH.l, - Besides, Germany had 
ful allies and friends, wlien*as France st<KKl alom^. In 1882 
Bismarck foniUMl a defen- 
sive alliane»‘ witli Austria- 
Hungary and Italy. Tins 
famous IViple Alliaiiee 
lasteil until theGrent W ar. 
llu.‘'sia also was jx'rsiuuled 
by Bismarck to .sign a 
scTret dehuisive alliantx* 
with (hTiuaiiy, England 
signe<l noallianee. but wiis 
friendly. < 'on.*XM|uently, 

Bisman k was sun* Fninee 
could find no ally to join 
in a war against ( iermany. 

From IHTl to 1S*I0 (irr- 
many the <lominaiit 
I*ower in lvno[M\ 

The Franco-Russian 
Alliance, 1892. After 
Bismarck .s di^mi.ssal in 
18(*0, Germanv s |K>sition 
grew st4*adily weaker, and 
France Innlt U[i a rival syst<un of allianws. Wlien the young 
German FlmjKuor W illiam 11 failed nuiew Bismarck’s treaty 
with the Tsar. Hussin IxTniue the ally of France (1802). It 
France s’uuild lx* attnekeil by t»ennany, Bussta would help 
France, and similarly, if Hussia snotild Ik* attacketi, France 
would go to her aid. This aUianev was cemente<! by large 
loans from France to HuBsia. 



rm;oiUiiLK okix'assi': 
riH' Frrnrh who to 

tH(* Tri|>lo Ent4*nto and to undo 
<4 Bi^mairk’s w’ork. 
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The Anglo-French Entente, 1904. — France ne.xt sought the 
friendship of England. In 1898 these two Great Powers al- 
most came to blows because both were attempting to conquer 
ti»e Egyptian Sudan.' By giving up her claim to this terri- 
tory, France jMivcd the way for a r<*conciliation. A few 
years later, in ItKIl, a secret treaty was .signed by which 
Prance agreed to allow Knghiixi to contml Egj'pt while Eng- 
land promised not to opi>ose French claim.s in M(»nK'c{). This 
secret agretnnent was tiie beginning of the “Entente ( ’onliale” 
or cordial understanding Is'twi'cn France and England. It 
was not a formal alliance. Imt it was almost a.s strong. One 
of the chief reason-s why England (‘ntertsl int«) this }>aet was 
her alarm at Germany's rapidly growing navy and triwle. 

The Anglo-Russian Entente, 1907. - Tims- years after- 
wards, England conehule<l a similar Entente with Kassia, the 
ally of France. England and Umssia hatl hitherto Usm jesdoirs 
rivals in Asia, es|H*cialIy in Persia. But by th(' agnsmient of 
1907 * Russia took northern Persia as her sphere of influence, 
Great Britain t<K)k the wiutheastem mrner, and other dis- 
putes between the two Powers were amicably .s<‘ttled. 

The Triple EntenU'. -Thus England was ImjuiuI to France 
and Russia by Ententes, almost «-«piivalent to ailianc<>s, and 
Prance and Russia were held together by a firm alliance. 
This group of three Great Powers was usirally calkHi the 
Triple Entente. 

Japan's Position. — Tlie IViple EnUmt*- ctmhi count on a<l- 
ditional help from Japan. England atel Jajmn had forraetl a 
defen.sive alliance in 1902. .Vfter th<> RtiAso-,IaiMme«e War of 
1904 IWo, this alliant^ was sfnmgthened f lfl0.'>i, and agree- 
ments were concluded by Jajmn with Rmtsia and France. 
Japan was virtually a menil)cr of the Entente. 

Italy’s Position. — Italy also was in secret agreement with 
the Triple Entente. Although she stiU remained a member 
of Germany’s Triple Alliance, Italy in 1902 sigoed a secret 
' See OiaiXee XXIII, pp. 6fi5~SW. 

* See Chapter XXII, pp. 
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treaty with France, by which the former was permitted to 
conquer Tripoli and the latter to take Morocco* In case of a 
war between (lermany and France, Italy would remain neutral* 

The **Balaiice of Power.” — Between the Triple Entente 
and the Triple Alliance, there seemed to be a pretty even 
'^Balance of Power/' Neith(‘r group was quite certain of its 
ainlity to vanquish the other. To Ik* sure, Gertnany^s Triple 
Anianc‘e was n'lilly only a Dual Alliance after Italy made 
her se<ret bargain with France. But Germany's militaiy 
strength w^as very gn*at. On the other hand, France and 
Russia (ould not lx* al>solutely sure that in case* of war they 
would lx* aidinl l>y England, the third member of the Triple 
Entente, or by Japan, England’s ally, (’onsequently, on both 
sides there was much nervousnc*j^ and suspicion. Whenever 
a inemlx»r of one coalition inereascsl its anny or launched a 
new’ battleship, the menilxTS of the opfx>sing league felt that 
their safety would lx* tlireatened unless they increased their 
aniuiiaent even nion*. Betwwn 11X)4 and 1914 armies and 
navK*s gnnv at a })roiligious rate, until the nations w^ere sts^- 
gering under the burden. 

International Crises. -- The worst feature of the Balance of 
Power was its insecurity. Every year or so, a ''crisis" arose 
anil the two leagiu^s s4‘emod to lx* on the jx>int of w^ar. 

The of - For example, in 1905, just after the 

formation of the Anglo-French Entente, the German Em- 
peror opfxxxHl the French plans for a protectorate over Mo- 
rtxjco.^ IVrhafw he wishtHl to test tlie strength of the Entente, 
If so, he wiis ilisap[x>inted. England loyally supjx>rted Francs 
and even ofTercxl to join in a war against ( U*rmany, so it is 
said. NevertluJess, France was unwilling to risk a war, since 
her ally, Russia, was ver>’ weak at tlmt moment.* There- 
fore the Frt^nch government yieklfnl to Germany's demandSi 
namely, that the Moroccan questim sliould be submitted to 

» See Chapter XXIIL pp, 68H tm 

* It was in the midst of the HaasoJapaiiasi War. See Chaptor XlXt 
pp* 557-S5S* 
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&a international conference, and that the rather pugnacious 
French foreign ininisU'r, M. Delcass^, should be dismissed.* 

The Crisis of UHiS 1909. — AikhImt “crisis” occurred in 
1908, when Austria-Hungarj- annexed the Turkish provinces 
of Bosnia and HiTzc'govina, thereby violating the Trt'aty of 
Berlin.* Because these province.s were inhabiUtl by Yugo- 
slavs, the little Yugoslav kingdom of St'rbia protesUnl indig- 
nantly again.st Austria's action. Russia, as the champion of 
all Slavs, .showed sympathy with St'rbia and mobilized her 
army as if for war. For a time it .stH'ined jxi.ssible, in 1909, 
that Serbia and Kuasia would resist Austria and drag all tl«* 
Great Powers into a blotaly conflict, (lermany, however, an- 
nounced that she would aid Austria. The threat was enough. 
Russia and Serbia recognizetl the Au.sf rf>-Hungarian annexa- 
tion of Bosnia-IIerzegovina. and the Serbian Government 
even promiwd not to allow S^Tbian citizen.s to conduct anti- 
Austrian propaganda in the futun?. Thus a s<*»'*)nd time Ger- 
many showed her skill in the game of bluff. 

The Crisis of 1911. ---Two years later, in 1911, jieaee was 
imperiled by a (wcond Mon«H-an crisis, and again a great 
war seemed inevitable. The incident has Is'en fully dcscribfd 
in Chapter XXIII.’ It is mentiomd here only to show how 
frequently war clouds darkened the .sky, and how successful 
Germany was in gaining diplomatic successes by means of 
warlike threats. 

The Crisis of 1912-1913. — Still closer to war was Flurope 
brought by the Balkan crisis of 1912- 1913. The trouble 
began when tlie little Balkan States of Arrbia, Montenegro, 

* For an account of the conference, (m>c p. <189. l)t>Ica(tig( was a very 
able diplomat and had Ixwn the chief agent in bringing almut the Frnieii 
agreementii with England and Italy as well as in {lu-shing hirward the 
scheme for a French protectorate over Morocco. It is not definitely 
known whether (lermany officially demanded his resignation, but it is 
geaierally supposed that the German gm-tunmeat sX least dropped a hint 
Out he oufffit to lie dismissed. 

'See Chapter XX, pp. 6I0-<UL 
. *8sepp. 689-690. 
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Bulgaria, and Greece attacked and defeated Turkey.* How 
the victors should di\ ide the territory conquered from Turkey, 
was the question. Austria-Hungary was unwilling to pennit 

the Yugoslav Stato of 

Monteni^gro and Bt'rbia to 
annex as much as th(‘y 
intend«Hl. Russia, on the 
other hand, hacked Mon- 
ten<‘gro and S<»rhia very 
strongly. Russia and 
Austria lM*gan to mohilisw' 
their annuls. War was in 
the air. Fortunately, Sir 
Fklward (ir<\v, the llritisli 
Fondgn Minister, was able 
to arrangf* a s<Ti<*s of txm- 
fenuHM’s of th«* ainliassa- 
dors of the (^n at Powers, 
and by tiiiady c'orupm- 
n I ISC'S a gn^at war w'as 
avertini But Gennany 
and Au.Htria wen' ver>" 
muc h dissatished with the 
out (Mime of the whole 
affair. In the first plat^e, 
Turkey was practically an 
ally of (Sennany, and 
Turkey had Wn terribly 
weakened by defeat and 
by the loss of much terri- 
tory. Secondly, the Yugoslav kingdom of Serbia - the tboni 
in Austria's side — imd almost doubled her territor>% In the 
summer of 1913 Austria secretly proposed to her allies that 
something l)e done to curb Serbians ambitton. Howeva*, 
Germany and Italy refused their eonscuit 
* See Chapter XX, pp. 600-401. 


^ Ktifulatui ritfip CiMiijddftir 

SIR EDWARD OREY 
The British Foreign Miiiinter who 
helped to pre««erve peaiTe untotig the Grenl 
Power* during the Baikmi War* of IS Ilf- 
1913. but failed in hb effortji in 1914 to 
prevent the outbreak of the Great War, 
He later received the title. Yiaeount Grey 
of Fallodon. 
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^T^jiaredness**’ — Peace was maintained, but no one knew 
when the next crisis would arise, and no one could foretell 
whether the next crisis would lead to a bloody test d 
strenirih lK?twe<!n the Triph* Alliance and the Triple Entente. 
Meanwhile, all the* 


(treat Powers of the* 
(.‘ontiiieuit feverishly 
Hi rengthened their 
ariiiie*.s. 

HOW THE GREAT W AR 
BEGAN 

If the stxjry we 
ha^‘^' just tolel means 
anythin^:, it means 
that lH*tween P.K)r> 
and 1!U3 tlien^ was 
constant dangi*r of a 
jjreat war b’twxs*!! thi* 
Triple Alliances and 
the Iriple Entente. 
I1ie jK*aa> of Euro|>e 
Imng on a verj' slen- 
der thn*ad. 

Asaassiiiatioii of the 
Austrian Archduke, 



June28, 1914 - The 

fhn*ad was broken in 
the suniiner of 1914, 
On J une 28, t w^o young 


ARCHDI KE FRANCIS rERDINANB AND 
ms WIFE 

The lu^awiination of th«» two {MawmawM 
th«* upark that mnwind tho groat explMioa — tli# 
War tif HIU. 


Yugoslavs muitlertHl 

Archduke Francis FeitlinanJ and his wife while they word 


riding through the stn?ets of S<*raievo, a town in the Auatio* . 
Hungarian province of Bosnia. As the murdered Archduke 
was the nephew and nearest heir of Praneb Joseph,* tlie 


* Bee Chapter XVllI, pp. 62(^527, and OiapOw* XX. p m. 
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AustriaD Emperor, the crime provoked a tremendous outburst 
of indignation in Austria. The Austrians believed that the 
unfriendly Yugoslav kingdom of Serbia was back of the plot 
to kill the Archduke, and therefore they felt that the punish* 
ment of Serbia was necessary to vindicate Austria’s “national 
honor.” 

Austria Determined to Crush Serbia. — As a matter of fact 
the assassins were Austro-Hungarian subjects. An agent of 
tlK Austro-Hungarian government secretly investigated the 
matter and reported that he could find no evidence that the 
Serbian Government had organized the conspiracy. The 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Berchlold, quietly 
pot this report in his pocket and allowed the people to Ixdicve 
that Serbia was guilty. He thought the Serajevo outrage 
would give Austria a good excuse for “punishing” Serbia. He 
wanted such an excuse. Serbia was a «>nter of propaganda 
for Yugoslav self-determinatioh. and self-determination for 
the Yugoslavs would mean the break-up of .\ustria-Hungary, 
because there were a number of Yugoslav provinces in Austria 
and Hungary. Berchtdd decided that the time was ripe “to 
make Serbia harmless once for all through the use of force.” 

Austrian Ultiinatom to SerMa. — On July 23, 1914, Count 
Berdhtold sent an Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia, 
accusing the Serbian Government of failure to suppress anti- 
Austrian conquracics. The ultimatum demanded ^t Serbia 
dumld abolish all anti-Austrian puMications and societies, 
exclude anti-Austrian teachers and textbooks from Serbian 
schools, and allow Austrian agfmts to aid in the work of 
checking anti-Austrian propaganda. Sertw must answer 
within forty-ei|^t hours. 

Inability oi Serbia to Comply wirii Austrian UUiniatiiiny and 
Outbreak of War, July S8, 1914. — Count Bercbtold deUber- 
atdy made the ultimatum so lutrsb that Serbia would not 
agree to it. As he expected, Serbia rejected some of his de> 
mands on the ground that they would destroy her “national 
|u>nor” and independence. Altbougb Serbia offered to sub* 
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mit these points to arbitration, and althou|gd> Russia and ]l&ig> 
land urged that time be given for discussion and negotiation, 
Berchtold boldly proceeded with his plan. On July 28 Aus- 
tria-Hungary declared 
war on Serbia. 

Russia Stands by 
Serbia. — Just as she had 
done in the crisis of 1908- 
1909, Russia now playetl 
the rdle of Serbia’s “big 
brother” and wameil Aus- 
tria not to attack the 
little Slav kingdom. 

RiLH-Hia .seemed rea«ly to 
take up anus, if nereasary, 
in Serbia’s defense. The 
T.'«u onlertal the mobili- 
zation of hi.s entire anny 
ax it for war. 

Germany Stands by 
Austria. — Then ( lermany 
steppetl forward an Au.a- 
tria's ally and demande*! 
that Russia .stop mobili- 
zation. Perhajis the (ler- 
man Government ex- 
pected tliat Ru.ssia would 
be frightenetl by a threat 
and would “Imck down” 
as .she had done in 1909. But this time Russia was in earnest 
She refused (b demobilize. Germany therefore declared war 
on Russia, August 1, 1914. 

France Involved. — As France was Riassia’s aOy, Germany 
asked the French Government whether it intended to hdp 
Russia or not. When France refused to pronoise neutrality^ 
Germany declared war, August 3, 1914- 



COCNT BEHCHTOLD 
The AuRtro-HuniRiirijin Foreign Min- 
titter in lOH. who insiiited that Auatiig 
ron?»t Serbia for the S<!iraiev<e 

niurtlem lie must (war a good deal of 
resfpoiuability for the Great War. 
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Belgium Involved. — The General Staff of the German army 
had prepared a plan of campaign for just such a war as this. 
The plan was to rush an army through Belgium and Luxem* 
burg and deal a death-blow to France tefore the slow-moving 
Russian armies could get under way. This scheme wouUI 
make it necessary to violate the international treaty by which 
Prussia had solemnl}'' promised to respec^t Belgium's neutral- 
ity. The German Chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, felt 
that such a breach of faith was wrong and unwise, but he 
did not have the moral courage to say to the (^icrnian 
military leaders. Consequently, on August 2, 1914, the Ger- 
man ambassador presented an ultimatum to Belgium it*c}U(*st- 
ing permission to send German trf)ops through Belgium to 
invade France. If Belgium consentixl, Germany would guar- 
antee her independence and pa^' Iut an indemnity. But Bel- 
gium refused. Nevertheless, German trooi)8 invaded the 
country, August 4. 

England Involved. — Up to this time, it had IxMm uncer- 
tain what England would do. The English (Government had 
given a secret [promise to France that if the (i(‘rman navj^ at- 
tempted to attack the French coasts, English warships would 
bar the way. Perhaps England would have cntcrtxl the war 
anyway, rather than permit her friends, France and Russia, 
to be crushed. But when German troofw? invaded Belgium, 
there was no longer any (pjestifui about England’s attitude. 
On Augu.st 1, England <lemand(Hl that Gennany im>nns<' to 
respect the treaty guaranteeing B(4gian neutrality. When 
Germany refused,^ England declared war, August 4, 1914. 

Japan Involved. — Soon afterwards, Japan followed Eng- 
land’s example and declared war on Germany, August 23. 

KJn this occasion the (German Chancellor, von Bclhrnann-Hollwegi 
made his famous remark that ‘‘just for a word, ‘neutrality,' a word 
which in war time luul so often l>e<m disregarded “ — “just for a scra[> 
of paper" (that is, the treaty guaranteeing Belgian neutrality) Gnmt 
Britain was going to make war on “ a kindred nation which dtisired nothing 
better than to be friends with her.'^ 
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Montenegro also joined the fray, on the side of Serbia. Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary faced a coalition of four Great 
Powers (Russia, France, Great Britain, and Japan) and three 
smaller nations (Serbia, Montenegro, and Belgium). 

Italy at first Neutral. — Italy was the only Great Power in 
Euroj>e that jissumed a neutral attitude. Her situation was 
Hither embarrassing, sinc(? she Wiis an ally of Germany and 
Austria-Hungarv and at tlie sjime time had a secret alliance 
with France. Tlie Italian governimmt solved the problem 
l)y pro(‘laiming neutrality^ Italy justified this i>olie\' by de- 
claring that (i('rmany and Austria-Hungary had started the 
war, and according to the tenn.** of the Triple Alliance Italj" 
was not [)l<Mlg<*d to ui<l her allies in an aggrc^ssive war. 

Responsibility for the Great War. - Ih^ ausw* the diplo- 
mat ic negotiations lea<ling to the war had IxH'n conducted in 
s^'cn’cy, no one at the beginning knew for certain who 
w(Te leally the guilty nations. The (uTiiians and Austrians 
tJaiiKHl Russia and England. The Allies blamed the 
(h'rman Empen)r. .\s a rule, the common [)eople in each 
country' W(TC willing to believe that their owm Government 
was innocent and their enemi<\H guilty. I^ater on, many of 
the facts wen* n'vealed and the evidence showed that the Aus- 
trian Government, with (tcnnan consfuit, deliberately planned 
to crush S(*rbia; but it still remained doubtful whether they 
desinnl to start a war among the (iH'at Powers. It was also 
shown that some of the Ru.ssian military leaders did tiieir best 
to l)ring alK>ut the war. The whole truth is not yet known 
and pnibably will not Ik' known for many years to come. 

Fundamental Causes. -- It seem.s fairlv clear that Gennany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Ru.ssia wnv chiefly responsible for 
starting the Great War. But if one wishes to understand the 
real cau.ses of the war, one must go back farther than the ne- 
gotiations of June and July, HIM. The fundamental causes 
were: (1) international anarchy; (2) the existence of nation- 

* Italy subsequently (in 1915) entered the war on the side of the 
Entente Powers. 
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alistic disputes over territory; (3) neo-mercantilism; (4) a 
false conception of ‘‘national honor’\* (5) a mistaken idea 
that war means the “survival of the fittest'*; (6) militarism; 
(7) navalism; (8) seen^t diplomacy and secret alliances. These 
conditions were like ilynarnite, I'eady to explode at the slight- 
est shock. The S<'nijevo assassination and the Au.strian ulti- 
\matum merely provided the 8t>ark that ex{)kHliHl the dyna- 
imite, letting loose the j)imt-u{) forces of destruction and war. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Do€« modern history tell a story of ••progress”? In what nwpeeta? 
What progress hits iKsim made im rt»gards warfare* in iiuxiern times? 

2. What is meant by ‘intematiorial jinarehy'*? 

3. What was aeeoinplishtHi in the dinx’lion of international by 

the Catholic (Church'!* By the Holy Allisuire? Hy Mettcrnich? By 
international confert'nces in the nineteenth century? By tiie Hague 
Conferences? 

4. What territorial disputes in Eurojie were partirularly dangerous to 
peace in the ninetwith eeritury'^ What imjHTiidistir |K>l»rifs (»utmde of 
EurojKs were ♦jsiKH'ially tlanpTotis for j¥*aee aitiong Kim»j>ean nation!*? 

5. In what sense ran the eausi* of moilem wars lie trace*! bat^k to 
‘‘nationalism”? To '‘science ’? T*> “mditariam” and ” navalism '? 
To “secret diplomacy”? 

6. What Powers lielongid to the Triple Alhanoe? To the Triple 
Entente? Explain how each of thifw* intc^matioiml eomlnnatiana wa# 
formed, 

7. \\liat was the pioaifion of Italy, in mi3. na reipurda thf!iie combi- 
nations? What was the fXMiition of Japan? 

8. \\lmt was the effect of the Balance of Power lietween the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple hkitente? Was the Balance* of Power a good 
method of preventing wars? 

9. Explain the cauais and results of the intematirma) crisies of 1905. 
1908-1909, 1911, 1912-1913, and 1914. 

10. What were the relations lietween Auatria sind Herfua in 1908-1909? 
In 1914? Why wan Austria fearful of S#*rbia? Why did Berbia fear 
Auatria? (C>>n«iilt Chapter XX aa well an ( ’hapter XXIV.) 

11. lAlio waa Franck Ferdinand? Who wan Count Berchtold? 

12. was the ultiinaiuin of July 23, 1914? What wm SarbiaV 
rej^y? 

13. Why was Rtiaata inlmMted in the diitmte belweeti Aimlm and 
Serbia? Why wm Cernmny interested? Ffinoe? Oraat Britmin? 
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14. What aitempti! weri! made to prevent the outbreak of war in ldl4? 
Why did they fail? 

15. When iind lad wee* what IViwere did the (Ireai War break out 
in the summer iliM? U'hat wm Japan's attitude? Italy's? What 
(Kmition did liic I futini Stat<-« take? 

10. What were the fundamental or remote causes of the Great War? 
What were tlie immediate or direct causes? 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE GREAT WAR IS FOUGHT 

OKKMAXr WISH INITIAL ON LAND 

Gemum Preparedness. — ( if»rniany the Great War 

with high and |K>[Hihir enthuHia«m. Her army was the 

largest, the most |XTfe<*tly orgaiiize<i, and the l>e8t equipped 
of any in th<* \v(»rld, and it lunl lx*hind it the experience of 
swift derisive victory in the wars of 186 € and 1870-*1871.‘ 
Her wealth and ^^Hou^ees vven» enormous. Her people were 
stit>erhly patriotic. Tlie jKilitical |:>arties which for many 
years had detnande<l ehanges in the government of the Em* 
pirt» — Socialists, Uatholics. and Democrats — now rallied to 
the supiK>rt of the Em|>t*ror William II and his ministers, be* 
caus4>* tliev lN*li«‘v**<l that the pn^servation of the Fatherland 
mpiirtNl national unity ami military suct'ess. What little 
of>j^KXiition to the war existe<l in Gennany, was speedily 
silenml liy f>n*s»-<*ensorship or by imfirisonment. The 
Reiirhstag unanimously voti^l th<" neet'ssary sums of money, 
\v!ule the Holdiem joined their n^giments and went to the 
fnmt with alacrity and «<*al, 

German Plans, -The German militar}* authorities knew 
that fighting would have to Ix' <lone on the Western Fronts 
against Franee, ami on the Easti^rn Front* against Russia. 
They knew*, however, that thanks to years of prefmredness 
their owm anny eould lx* mobilizetl and put in the field more 
c|uickly and mon* c*ffieiently than either the French or the 
Russian, and that Russian inobilixation would be especially 
slow and difficult Ix^cause of the sixe of Russia and its com- 
paratively poor railway system. Accordingly, the Germans 
planned to strike France immediately with overwhelming force, 

» 8m Chipter XVIIl, pp. 5»*535. 
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!)efore the French could complete their preparations and be- 
fore the English could come to their aasistanee: then, with 
the cooperation of Austria* victorious (itTinany could turn 
against Russia and tiTminate the (Jreat War in thi' East. 

German Invasion of Belgium and Luxemburg. Against 
France, the Germans drove quick and hard. Th(*y thought it 
would delay x\mn too niucli if they stopped to capture the 
powerful, up-to-ilate fort n\ss(‘s which the' French had con- 
structcnl along the Franco-German frontier from Venlun to 
Belfort. Ai\ easi(‘r atul tpiicker way irjto France lay across 
the small ncnitral Stat(\s of Ihdgiiun and Lu.vtanburg, an<l 
thither the (hainans. early in August, liUI moved huge 
annies and enormous stores (»f munitions and su[>plies. 

Xo difficulty was <mcountered in crossing thi* tiny Duch}* 
of Luxemburg, but in Ht'lgiurn then^ was much trouble and 
some delay. Btdgium j)rotested velnanently against tin* vio- 
lation of her neutrality; ami h(*r little army, hsl by the plucky 
King Allx'rt and encourageii by the saintly ( 'ardinal Mercier. 
manfully oppose d the invasion of th<‘ <‘oun(ry. I'he Belgmas. 
of course, were no match for tlu* < Germans, and gradually (Ijcy 
wen* borne down by sli(s‘r weight <»f numG‘rs. IJegi* fell on 
August 7, 1914, and two weeks later jimst of lielgium was 
subjugated and Germany was rf‘a<iy to strike dirtaily at 
France. XVvf^rtln^^^ss, the resistnn«-e of thf‘ Belgians had 
several significarit results: G) it gave the French lime to 
complete their f)n*paratiotis bir dehmse; 5 2’ it gave the Kng 
lish time to tran.sprjrt a small ‘ ^'XjK clitionarv force'’ to FraruT; 
(3) it delaytsl tlic Gemians and ♦•\asji< rutf d them against the 
Belgians. The Gennans installeil a military governor at Brus- 
sels and treatfG Belgium as a cf»THjuer<*d pnninee. They 
burn(*<l many [uiblic buildings, including the prirelf*ss librarj' 
of Lotivain rniversity, and eomisdhsi thf' civil jK)ptiIation to 
submit to financial (*xactions and }s iwunil indignities. Natu- 
rally the Bfdgians rcmairtfal inteiijM^ly to the (iemians; 

and King AlU*rt, miding the remnants Ids little army to 
the forces of tine Allies, continued the struggle. 
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German Invasion of France. — For two weeks after they 
had hackcnl thvir way through lielgium, the (lerinans carried 
ever\ihing befon* them. Armi<‘s poured down through Beb 
gium and Luxemlmrg into France. At the same time, other 
aniiies fwlvanccHl from AlKaee-Lorrainc against the line of 
Fnuich Itorder fortn^sseH from Belfort to V'erdun. Farther 
arid farther tlu^ (iermans jHuietrated into France; they cap- 
tured Lille, Sedan, and Hlaims; to the west, they reachc?d the 
iu*ighlK)rlHKKi of Paris; in the center, they crossed the Marne 
Kiv(‘r. Farther and fail her they drove back the Frcmch and 
English armies, until it s«s*m(‘d ns though the Allies would l>e 
separated and Paris Hurroundcnl. 

The Firni Hnttle t*f ihc Marne, StpUmber^ 1914 * — At this 
[K)int, however, (leneral Jf>fTrt% the commander-in-chief of the 
French armies, ordere<l re.sistanc(‘ to the death. The result- 
ing Battle of the Marne (Septtanl>er 6 12, 1914) comprise<l a 
whole w'ries of tlf^sjxnnte cf»ntests that wctc w’agfHl almost 
simultaiuMmsly along the tmtire Front from Paris to Venlun 
and from Vf»nhin to lh4fort. A French army struck out from 
Paris; the small English **exf>#Hlitionar}' forw*’ gtive some 
assistancf'; Fo'nch armies hehl back the Germans from the 
fortresses at the <*astern <*nd of the long battle line; and at 
the critical cent4>r of the line from Paris to Verdun, a French 
army under (ieneral Ferdinaiul Fcn h wtm a tleeisive victory. 
Against the solid wall of French resistance, (terman attacks 
failcHl everywhere. Kverywheo' the Fnnch advanced; they 
na*ross<‘d the Marne; they retiKik Kheirns; they reached the 
Aisne River; they ndievinl the pn'ssure on the eastern liorder- 
fortr<*ss<*s. Su<4i was the imm<‘<liat<^ n'sult of the Battle of 
th(* Marne, in whieh more* than two million men were engaged. 

Fii)h((ng in Flanders, - Thwartiai in their attempts to sur- 
round either Paris or \'erdim, tlie (iermans next sougM the 
cx>nque«t of Flanders (in northwestern Fmm*e and southwest* 
?rii Belgium) and the Fi-tuicli |K>rts on the F.nglish chaunel. 
Here, tixi, despite savage' aiul protmeted assaults, they were 
repulsed by the Allies. 
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The Western Front, 1914-1915. — The battle line on the 
Western Front, after the German reverses on the Marne and 
in Flanders, extended from Nieuport and Ypres (in south- 
western Belgium) southward to the Aisne River, thence east- 
w^ard to Verdun, and thence southward to Belfort — a total 
distance of some six hundred miles. Behind it, the Germans, 
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strongly entrenched, held most of Belgium and the chief in- 
dustrial and mining regions of France. In front of it, the 
large French armies and the much smaller forces of British 
and Belgians, also strongly entrenched, barred further Ger- 
man advance. The Germans had made rich conquests in Bel- 
gium and northern France, but they had not overwhelmed 
the Western Allies or put France out of the war. 

Gennan Defense against Russia: Battle of Tannenberg, 
August, 1914. — Meanwhile, in the East, the Germans, with 
the aid of Austria, had to contend with Russia. Germany, in 
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directing her first mi^ty attacks against Belgium and France, 
could leave only relatively small forces to defend her Eastern 
frontier. These forces were too few to prevent Um mobilizar 
tion of huge Russian armies; but, though they were inferior 
to the Russians in numbers, they were superior in discipline, 
equipment, and means of communication. Under the brilliant 
leadership of General Paul von Hindenburg, they decisively 
repulsed the invading Russians in the Battle of Tannenberg 
(August 26-31, 1914). 

Russian Inva^on of Galicia. — Austria was unable to give 
the aid against Russia which Germany expected of her. Her 
armies, like her dominions, were composed of diverse elements 
— Germans, Hungarians, Poles, C'sechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, 
etc., of whom only the first two were thoroughly loyal and 
enthuriastic, while the others, as “subject nationalities,” fre> 
quently mutinied or deserted. The Hungarians and Germans 
in the Austrian armies fought bravely, but they were outnum- 
bered and outgeneraled by the Russians. Not only did their 
invasion of Russian Poland fail, but they lost all eastern 
Galicia, including Lemberg (September 3, 1914), and were 
driven back into the Carpathian Mountains. 

Austrian Campaign ag^dnst SerUa Checked. — While she 
was struggling in vain to stem the tide of Russian invasion 
in Galicia, Austria could make no headway against Serbia to 
the south. Twice in 1914 she attempted to put Serbia out of 
the war, and twice she failed. All she could do was to pro- 
tect her own southern borders against counter-attacks of the 
Serbians and Montenegrins. 

Tke Eastern Front, 1914-191o. — Gradually, as the qpen 
fighting slackened on the Western Front and the opposing 
armies dug themselves into the ground in parallel trenches, 
the Germans found they could hold their gams in Bdgjium 
and France with fewer men and could therefore tnuutfer 
fairly large forces to the Ru»ian frontier. With these rein- 
forcements, Germany clinched her hold on East Prussia, stif- 
fened Austrian defense in the Carpathians and in Western 
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Galicia, and, with Austrian support, carried the war into the 
western part of Russian Poland. In the spring of 1915 the 
Eastern Front extc'iuicd from East Prus.Hia tlirough western 
Russian Poland and ('lulicia to the t'arpathian Mountains 
— a total distan((' of some nine hundred miles; like the 
Western Fiont, k was entremduNl and fortified. 
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The New Warfare. — Alrend\ it apficuiml that the Great 
War was to long and terribly exjw-nsive and <|uite different 
in charafder and meth<Kls from any pn reding war. The wars 
of the ninetfeiith century had l)ef»n fought mainly by profes- 
sional arinicH in the open field, and (piiek di^dsive batth^ had 
almost always l>een follower:! by prompt fit^aties of peace. 

Numhern, — In the Great W’ar <iF the twentieth ceiitur>* 
whole nations were in arms. Now there were mtllioiia of ioi' 
diers where formerly there had Ijeen thousands, TTie miDions 
eould not l>e gathered together on a single open battlefielci 
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They could be uimhI to advantage only in long rows of trenobes 
such as those which extended six hundred miles on the Western 
Front and nine hundnrd iniles on the Eastern Front. 

Trenches . — Trench warfare on a large scale was a charac- 
teristic featun? of the (Ireat War. Each of the opposing 
arinu's construcUsl its system of trenches, running two or 
three deej) in zigzag puruIleLs, connected with one another 
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by laterals, and connected also with undeontmnd rooms hi 
which the soldiers rested and in which war supplies were kept- 
lletwei'n the op|K>sing tn-nch sj-stenis was “no man’s land,” 
a space oljstructwl with mounds of dirt and tnngles of barbed 
wire, tlm)Ugh which trtmps must ad\"ance if they would ciq>- 
ture the enemy’s trenches. 

Artillery. — The trenches were supplemented by mechanical 
devices of the latest scientific jicrfection. Cavalrj’ could be 
employed very little, but artillery reached a development 
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hitherto undreamed of. Machine guns were used in pro* 
digiou8 numbers, and big cannon w^re installed all along tlii‘ 
trenches to mow down the obstructions in “no man's land/* 
to destroy the enemy's jK>sitions, and to screen the charge' of 
infantrj\ To shell and shot were added t*xplosive Iwmljs and 
exploding mines; and later in tlu' war tht' Ch'nnans employt*d 
poisonous gases with deadly effect, wliile the Alik's built 
'^iankSf'^ eiwjised in iron arul drivt'n by gasoline «'ngines, which 
crawled over hills and gidleys on eater})illar treads and spat 
out smoke and bulk'ts. (nisolitie engines^ were, in fact, an 
indispensable wea[X)n in the (ireat War. Thew were* us(h 1 not 
onl}" in *'taf\ks/' but in the multitude of motor cars which 
supplk'd the trcKV|)s at the front with ammunition ami fcKHl 
and conveyed prisoners and the woumlHl to the rear, anti tilso 
in the host of airplancj^ which dartt‘d al)ove tin* tre'iiclu'S, 
spying out the movf*ments of the enemy, fighting off hostile 
airplanes, and dropping ex|ilosive l)oiid>s on strategic points 
beiiind the opposing irenelu's. 

With tliese nt'w int tluxb of warfare', tht' winning of decisive 
battles proved to lx* tt'irildy expuisivt*. 'I'o earty trenches by 
artillery fire required an enonnous exfx^nditure of shot and 
sheU. 

Relative Strength of Opposing Coalitions. — In population 
the Alik'S considerably iiutnurfdx'rexj the Teutonic Powders 
(Germany and Austria), b\it the latter for a long timi' f*njoy«\i 
a sujx'riority in artillery. On ls>th the financial Inirtlen 
of the war was staggering; heavy ta\*'s were im|M>si'<i and huge* 
sums were Ixirrowed. There' was a fKissibility that the Onmt 
War might lead to EurojK'aii bankruptcy if not to the d*'- 
struction of EurojMan civilisation. 

Allied Hopes: The Hud of Lorn/oa, - By the spring of 1915 
both sides recognized tliat the (Irefat \\ m would 1 .m' trxpensivc 
and probably protraeted. The Al!i<*s Here encHiumgi'd, Imw- 
ever, by the fact that they lia<l dcfeiitctl the (•ettnaoa at the 
Marne and in FlanderH and had wimiuitihI tnoai of Auaifian 
* Sec ampler XXVIII, pp. m> mi 
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Galicia, and they believed that in a long contest their superior 
numbers and n^sources would count heavily against the 
Teutonic Powers. In 1914, by the Paet of London, the Allies 
agreed to hold together until they should win the war and not 
to make fX‘ac*e m^parably. In 1915, by a series of secret 
treaties, they agm^d that in the future peace-settlement 
Russia should ai)pr<»priat4* (Constantinople and all of Poland, 
France should extend h<‘r t4*rritorv to the Rhine River, and 
England should take the bulk of the (Jerman colonies. 

Teutonir Ilopen, — At the same tiin<‘ the German.H prided 
themsedves on the fact that they had conquered most of 
Belgium and the rielie^st mgion of France and !uui repulsed 
the Russians. Witli the Austrians, they were confident of 
ultimate victory and of their ability to force a *'^C5ennan 
\r^nce'' on Uie Allies. 

ORKAT BRITAIN EMPLOYS HER SEA-POWER 

Use of English Ses-Power. — England was the most con- 
lideiit op}K)iu*nt of (lennany, for she |x>ss<\s8«'d what Gennany 
larked -* supriuiu^ s4*a-fK>\ver. Her navy was twice as large 
and stnjng as Germany's, and she put it to gotxl \m\ 

liliKkndt of (immini/. " "In the first pla4*<% the superior 
British navy bhx-kadtHl the inf«Ti<*r Gennan navy in Gennan 
ports. This dcprivcfi (iennany of the means of tran5|x>rting 
an army to England and savixl Great Britain from such 
liorrors of invasion as iMdell Ii<dgium. France, and Poland. 

Aciitc AmManrt to France. S^hhukIIv, the British, through 
their naval siijieriority, were able to give timely assistance to 
the Fn'neh. This assistancf' was thm^fold: (1) Men Vol- 
untwr armies wH're recniitfxl not only in Great Britain but also 
throughout the British Km{*m* - Canada. Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, etc. — and were then carried in 
safety to France and lined up side by side with the French and 
Belgians. Though at first few in numlieis, the British ‘‘ex- 
peditionarj' forces’’ gradually grew^ until, through the impcMt* 
tion of conscription by the British Parliament in January, 
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1916, they equaled the armies of tlu* Knuieh. (2) Munitions, 
England, freed from the menace of (h'linaii invasion, was able 
to utiliaK' all her natural resources and m<a*hanicul skill for the 
manufacture of munitions and other eciuii)meht nc'cessary for 
the Allied armies, and at the siiim' i\mo to transport fo<Hl- 
stuffs and supjilit^s from the Kritisli colonii's arui from th<» 
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Tnited States. (3) Monet/. Kni:lan«! made large fmaneial 
loans not only to France but to the A!lif»s m well. 

Destrueiion of Gervuin ('ornttorn, 'rhirdiv. the British 
nav\'' cut f»ff most of Cicrinanys fe»reigii trade. In every 
quarter of the glf>l>e British warsliips. in (’onjunction with 
the fl<^ets of Francs* and Russia, spreti i their net and caught 
virtually the whole oc*ean-'Commen*e of Cierniany. Home 
German merchant veHS<*Ls escafnal and t*M/k refuge in j>orts 
still neutral, espcaaally in thosf' of the I tiited Stati*s, but few 
got back to (hTrnany. With her .sia-trade gom^ (Jermany 
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was deprived of profitalde foreign markets for her goods and 
likewise of needful fon*ign imports. Her industry suffered 
from the sudden slump in Iict commerce. For the same rea- 
son, l)oth tlie tratle aiul the industry of (ireat Britain flourished. 
The British nav^y assured the (‘conomic stability of England 
while it undt*rmin(*d that of (termany. 

(UmqueM of German ( olonies. — Finally, the British did in 
the (Jnat War what they ha<l doner during the Xa[>okK>nic 
and earlier wars. They hel|M‘<l to kcH»p the war going on the 
('ontiiuuit of Kurop<‘ by eontribtiting financial suljsidies and 
*V*x|KHlitionHrv forci^s/' while the y thenis<dves proceeded over- 
s**iis to ac'cpiin' ceilonies aiai to enlarge the* BritLsli Empire. 

In 1914, F.ngland. with th<* aid of Japan as well as of Aus- 
tmlia and New Zealand, all the (iennan islands in the 

Pacific Ocean, and Jh[>an hers<df caiRunnl tlie (iennan port 
<»f KiaiKchao in ( hina. In Africa, the British, with the as- 
.HistaiKH* of Fnuich colonial forcts, suljjugaUMl Togoland in 
1911 arul Kamerun in 19Pi. British tr(x)ps fmm South Af- 
rica, after stippmssing an insurn*ction of the Ikn^rs in 1914, 
overran (tcnnan Southwest Africa in 1915 and completed the 
con<iuest of (iennan luist Afriea in 1918. 

Germany Joined by Turkey, 1914. - Meanwhile, in Oc- 
tolw r, 1914, (ifTinany had wlaHnlltHl Turkey into making 
eommon emise with Iier and Austria against the Allit^. The 
Juncturt' of d'urkey with the Teutonic Ptnvt^i^s providcxl further 
sco|x* for British imix'rialism. England at once detached 
Figvpt * from the tMtoman Fanpire and brought it under her 
ilireet control as a protectonite. At the same time she in- 
eitt*tl the Arabs of llcxljar, ulie strip <»f territory east of the 
Bed Sea) to ndwd against the Turkish Sultan. 

British Failure at the Dordohelles ami on GallijmlL — 
England likewisi* planiunl the (Hinquest of (Constantinople, 
but lu H' hvT t'ff{»rts wt*re h\ss sueiH'srful A ixnverful Franeo- 
British fkxd attemptetl to fc»rce its way through the Darda- 
nidles — the narrow straits heading from the /1^'an Sea into 
' Six? Ebapter XXIII, p, tJ88. 
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the Sea of Marmora. But against the Turkish land-batteries 
commanding the straits, British sea-jx)wer was unavmling; 
several warships were lost, and the attempt was abandoned. 
A British army composed partly of troops from Australia, 
New Zealand, and India was then landed on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula close to the Dardanelles. Throughout the spring 
of 1915 this army st niggled desperately and with terrible 
losses to overcome Turkish resistance, hut to no avail. Never- 
theless, thanks to the British navy, the Allies were able to 
maintain for many months a force at Gallipoli as a menace to 
Turkey and to occupy (in Octobr, 1915) the Greek port of 
Salonica as a base for future ofxrations in the Balkans. 

The Allies Joined by Italy, 1916. — It was Britisli sea- 
power, more than an>"thiiig else, which gave Italy sufficient 
confidence to throw in her lot with the Allies. Italy, at the 
beginning of the Great War, was a member of tine Triple 
Alliance (with Germany and Austria), but even if she had Ixnm 
eager to assist the latter Powers .she would have bcHUi deterreil 
by the thought of wffiat the powerful British nav>^ might do 
to her extensive anfl unproteetivl s<'a(oast. As a matter of 
fact, however, Italy was not loyal to th(' Triple Alliana^. 
While remaining neutral in the war, th<» Italian Government 
secretly bargained wnth both sides. From Austria, Italy ol>- 
tained a fairly generous offer of territory as an inducement 
to remain neutral. But from England, France, and Russia, 
she obtained a written promise (in the form of a soorc^t treaty), 
that if she would attack her former allies she w'ould be allow^ed 
to annex not only all of ‘Italia Irredenta'' (that is, Trent, 
Trieste, and other Italian-speaking parts of Austria-Hungar>') 
but also several important slices of territor>^ inliabited by 
Germans and Yugoslavs. So anxious were the Allies to se- 
cure Italy's aid that they were willing to purchase it by vio- 
lating the principle of national self-determination. The bar- 
gain was made, and accordingly Italy declared war against 
Austria in May, 1915. Against Germany, however, Italy 
hesitated to declare war until August, 1916. 
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The participation of Italy in the Great War was of sii^t 
immediate advantage to the Allies. The frontier between 
Italy and Austria was of such a character that the Austrians, 
in possession of the highest mountains and most strategic 
points, could defend it with minimum effort. The Italian 
armies fought bravely, but their advance into Austria was 
painfully slow. 

German Difficulty in Counteracting British Sea>PDwer. — 

British sea-power loomed ever gn^ater and more threatening 
to the Teutonic Powers and to Turkc*y. In vain German war- 
ships occasionally gave Imttle to the British. The German 
Far-East Fleet defeated a British squadron off ibc coast <rf 
Chile near Coronel (NovemU*r 1, 1914) only to be destroyed 
by another and more powerful squadron off the Falkland 
Islands ^December 8, 1914). .\nd later the German battle- 
fleet, emerging into the North S(‘a, inflicted considerable 
damage on the British Grand Fleet in the Battle of JutUmd 
(May 31, 1916), but was compelled to return to refuge in home 
waters. In vain German cruisers from time to time nuide 
stealthy trips across the North Sea and bombarded English 
coast-towns; they had to retire .swiftly, and several were lost. 
In vain G(‘rman raiders preyenl here and there upon .\llied 
commero*; their cart*i'rs wore always brief and ended usually 
either in destruction or in internment in neutral ports. 

Svbmariyif Warfare . — ( )ne weapon remained to the Ger- 
mans in contending with the sea-power of England, and that 
was the submarine, or “U-boat.” Submarines were nrwall 
craft which could travel a considerable distance under water 
and frequently could elude enemy w’ar vessels. Early in the 
Great War the Germans began to use them not only to attack 
hostile battleships but to sink enemy merchant vessels. The 
Germans reposed great faith in submarines: large numbers of 
them were built and their field of operations was extended 
completely around the British Islands and even into the 
Mediterranean; they were counted upon in course of time to 
interrupt British trade and perhaps to starve out England. 
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The ultimate success of the CJernmn submarine campaign 
depended upon tlu- wholesale tiestruction of nuTchant vessels 
bound to or from England. Yet neutral Powem would cer- 
tainly protest (and might conceivably join the .\llie.s) if their 
vessels were sunk or their citiz*‘n.s lost their lives on Alii**!! 
vessels. Obviously the unrestricttHl u.s«' «»f submarines was 
fraught with tlanger lor the Cii‘rman.s a.s well as for th(’ Hriti.sh. 

Siiikhuj of Ifii Liisitiinia: Ainrriatn UostiUly lo drrmntni. — 
The sinking fit the Briti'^h stfaiitship Lusitaiud f Aliiy 7, 
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Thiii was on<M)f the ra[>f uwi (rerman Mihifiann*** mhihiur^l in New V*»rk 
harl>ar at the riofle of the war. 


1915) by a Gennan submarine off the Iri.sh roast resultwl in 
the death of some twelve hundred civilians (including over a 
hundred Americans), and .s<'rve<l to arouse bitter resentment 
in the I'nited Stat<>8 against Germany. .\ngr>' prot^'sta wen' 
made by the American (lovemment . For a year diplomatic 
notes were exchanged Ix-tween tlennany ami the I’nitetl 
States, inb*rrupt<‘d now and then with new submarine out- 
rages and with new crises, until in Ma> . 1916, Gennamy prom- 
ised that henceforth no merchant vt'sw'l wotikl be? sunk with- 
out warning and without due provi.sion for the security of 
passengers' lives except when the merchant vessel attempted 
flight or resistance. 
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For fear of American hostility, Germany held back for a 
time the one weapon which might seriously challenge England’s 
sea-power. In the meantime Great Britain clinched her hold 
on the commerce and colonies of Germany. 

TUB HOSTtLB COALITIONS CIIKCK EACH OTHER 

Wiile the British were mastering the seas, the Germans 
were winning spectacular triumphs on land. For three years 
nhlitarj' fortune on the whole favored the Teutonic Powers. 

German Plans against Russia. — After the first year of 
warfare (1914 191.'o, during which the Cjermaas had con- 
(juenal most of Belgium and the northern districts of France 
and had re|x*Ihal the Kus.sians fmm East Pnissia and carried 
the struggle into Poland, it h-came olnfous to the Teutonic 
Powers that Bussia W!i.s the mtist ^•ulne^able of the Great 
Powers in ann.« against them, tier defeat w'ould establish 
Teutonic 8upn‘mae\' in Eastern Europe. 

For an offensive against Hu.s.sia, Gennany had distinct ad- 
/antagt*s. She |K>.‘!.s*’s»etl unlimite<i .stores of artilleiy and 
ammiipition, excellent mean.s of communication, efficient ad- 
ministration, and «h.sciplined .seildiers who were literate and 
who knew what they were doing. 

Weakiu'sa of -- Hassia had more men at her di&- 

posjil, but most of them were jieasants wlio could neither read 
nor write and who umlerstiKKl little of the stakes of the war. 
Bmiles, Uussia was woefully short of munitions and supplies; 
her own faet«)rie8 and milwa>‘8 were vastly inferior to Ger- 
many's, and the hulk of her imixirts from England and France 
had lx*en cut off sint'c Turkey entered the war as an ally of 
the Teutonic Powers. Finally the Rusinan autocracy was 
infinitely worse than the German in character and effect. 
The Tsar Nicholas II was pitifully weak and easily duped by 
his ministers, many of whom were thoroughly incompetent, 
and some of whom were* downright dishonest and corrupt. 
The Russian generals a*ere hopelessly handicapped by intol* 
erable conditions which had liecn created by Russian witociaey. 
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Teutonic Diivee against Russia. — Under the circumstances 
the Teutonic Powers planned a decisive campaign against 
Russia. German troops were withdrawn from France except 
just enough to defend tlie trenches there against Franco-Brit- 
ish assaults, while Austria nnluced her forces on the Italian 
and Serliian Fronts to the smallest number necessarj' for de- 
fense. With the soldiers thus relieved and with a host of 
resers'j*, the Teutons in the summer of 1915 won a series of 
Itriliiant victories over Kuania. 

Mnekensen's Drive. — First, General von IMackensen, with 
.'ombined Austrian and Gernran armies, drove the Russians 
out of the t~'ar|>athian Mountains, defeatwl th-nn in the great 
Battre of the San (May 15^ 17, 1915), and compelled them to 
evacuate I,eml>erg (June 22). Mackensen's Drive reconquered 
nearly all of Galicia for Austria. 

Uindenburg's Drive. — Next, General von Hindenburg, with 
large German annies. struck hard against the Russians in 
Poland. Warsaw fell in August and \'ilna in September. By 
OetolH*r, 1915, all Poland, together with most of Latvia and 
a strip of Lithuania, had Ijeen conqueretl by the Teutonic 
Powers. 

Riurian Lo»eifi. — Russian 10881*8 in 1915 were not confined 
to Icrritoiy. Half a million soldiers wen^ killed, a million 
wounded, and another million captumi. The remaining Rus- 
sian armies were demoralimi by defeat and retreat. The 
Tsar and his autocratic Goveniment were discredited. Rus- 
sia rc‘inaineii in the war, though in a badly battered condition. 

Bulgaria Joins Germany in Conquering Serbia, 1916. — 
Having crippk*d Rua^^ia, the German General Staff was free to 
turn its attention to the southeast. Its aim now was to an- 
nihilate Sertiia, liecauw .Serbia »t<Kxl in the way between Ger- 
many and Austria, on one hand, and, on the other hand,, 
their ally Turkey and their new ally Bulgaria. In October, 
1915, therefore, an Austro-German army under Mackensen 
was hurled against Serbia from the north. Simultaneously 
Serbia was assailed from tlie cast by Bulgaria, for Bulgaria 
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now decided’ to join tho victorious Gcnuans. Between the 
Austro-Qennan and Bulgariaii armies, Serbia was speedily 
crushed. In two months, ahnost all of Serbia was conquered. 
The neighboring co(intri<'s of Montcnc^ and Albania met 
the same fate. As a result, by tlie spring of ID 16 tlie Ger- 
mans were masters of the Balkan Peninsula; Ttirkey and Bul- 
garia were their allies: and St'rbia, Montenegro, and Albania 
were conquere<i provine<'s. \ 

Rumania Joins the Allies, and is Conquered, 1916. — Two 
of the Balkan nations, howev«‘r. still renmine<l neutral, namely, 
Greece and Hunmnia. GnH*ee was kept neutral by her King, 
Constantine, a bn>ther-in-law t»f the German En*irert)r. Uu- 
inania reinainerl neutral for a time, untH fmally the Allies won 
her over to their side by pnanising her a large part «)f Ilungar}'. 
Consequently the Huinaiiiitus entere*! the war in August, 
1916, and rashly Ix-gan to invatle Hungary. But tlic Teu- 
tonic campaign against Humania was almost as sfieedy and 
decisive as that against S«*rbia. Vt'hilc the Bu^earians, under 
Mackeusen, attaekcsl from the south, the Austn>-Germari« 
under General Falkenhayn <lrove from the west and north. 
Bucharest was captmed on I)ee«*ml>er 6, 1910; ami by the 
end of the year all Utimania. exwpt a small stallion in the 
northeast, was a Teutonic compjest. 

The Gmman Confederacy of Middle Europe. — As a re- 
sult of German successes in rliidoinacy and on the battlefield, 
a Middle-European Conferienwy (M ittel-Ewopa) had l>e«n 
constructed of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key the so-called "Centrul Em}iires.” Of this Confederate’. 
Germany was both liead and right arm. I..argeiy throui^ her 
planning and prowsss, the territoiy dominated by the Cen- 
t^ Empires was extended by conquest so tliat, at the b««b- 
ning of 1917, it etnlwaeed not only th*-se four 8taU« but Bel- 
gium, northern Fraiice, Pdand, parte of 1 ithuania and I^tvia, 

*Tbe «duef reHon why Bidgsris joined tl» T«sitonie Pttmn 
because the had been defeated by Bert>ia in the .Seoisid War ul 

1913 . See Chapter XX, pp.600-«01. 
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Rumania. Serbia, Montenegro, and a portion of Albania. The 
new Confederacy, with it,s conquests, stretched from the North 
and Baltic Seas to the Persian Gulf and from Vilna to Rheims. 
It was the greatest achievement in empire-building on the 
Continent of Europe since the days of Napoleon Bonaparte, a 
century before. 

Throughout the conquered territorv^ Germany conscripted 
money and men for the prosecution of the war. In Poland 
she set up a dependent government in Noveml>er, 1916, and 
over other regions she placed military governors. All the 
Confederacy's armies — their plans and e<|uipment — were 
subordinated to the German General Staff, of which in 1916 
General (now Field Marshal) von Hindenhurg l)ecame nomi- 
nal chief and General Erich von Ludendorff ^Viuartemiaster- 
general’^ and actual chief. The Teutons had a unity of com- 
mand and a singleness of purpose which their opiX)nents long 
lacked. 

In spite of her triumphs in central and eiistem Euro{x?, Ger- 
many had not won the Great War. She still ha<i to cope with 
the Anglo-French army in France, with a hostile force in Italy, 
and with the British navy on the high sc^as. 

The Western Front, 1915-1916. — During the two years in 
which Germany was defeating Russia and con(|uering Serbia 
and Rumania, the Western Front remained almost 8 t 4 Sitionar>" 
as it had been fixed after the Battles of the Marne and Flan- 
ders in 1914. In 1915 the French and English were too defi- 
cient in artillery and ammunition to break tlirough the strongly 
defended enemy trenches and force the Gennans back; and 
the Germans were too short of men to conduct a sustained 
offensive against the Allies. 

The Germans Repulsed at Verdun, 1916. — In 1916, when 
Russia had met disaster at the hands of Mackensem and Hin- 
denburg, Germany was able to release large numl)er8 of men 
from service on the Eastern Front and transfer them to the 
West. She then resolved to strike France a terrible blow and 
cripple her beyond recovery. Against the strategic fortress of 
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Verdun, the Germans, under the Crown Prince Frederick 
William, centereti their attack with masseel anniea and prtali- 
gious quantitu's of munitions. Hut by tins time the French 
themselves were W(“ll e<iui[»jKHl with artillery aiul ammunition, 
and under the leadi'i'ship of Gencnil lYtain the}' fought with 
fury and detennination. “They shall not jxiss" iK'came the 
watchword of the brave Fr’iicIi defeiuiers of Verdun. From 



A "TAVK’ 


Februar}' to July, 1916, the Gennans attackcil again and 
again, de.sperat»;ly and savagely. They gained al)out FW) 
square miles of battle-scarred ti-rritorv- north and east of the 
city, inclurling two demolished fort.s and the desolate ntina of 
two-score villages; they sacrificcrl at Icjist 300,000 soldiers; 
but they failed to achieve their purpose. Verdun remained in 
French hands, and the W^estern Front wa-s unbroken. PtV 
tain’s defensive Battle at Verdun in 1916 ranked with Joffre’a 
defensive Battle at the Marne in 1914, as a decisive conflict 
the Great War. 
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The Baiile of the Somtne, 1916, — While the Germans were 
still hammering at Verdun, the French and British directed 
an offensive of their own against the Gorman trenches, in 
front of lYronne and IhirmmiKN on either side of the Somme 
River. Tiie liattle of llie Sornnic, which lasted with lulls 
fmin July to Xovemlx^r, lUIO, was extremely sanguinary' 
and netliMl the Alli<‘s an iinin<Hliate gain of only' some 120 
s<|uare miles. Nevertheless, it so dented the enemy’s lines 
that the (iermans dug a n(‘w system of trenches (called 
the *'Hindenhurg Line *) sc^verai miles in the rear, and thither 
they retreated! in March, ltH7. Not only* was Germany 
failing to (»verc(»me Anglo-French rcsistaace, hut she was 
losing some <>r her initial eon<|uests in Francci. Nor was 
this all. 

Italian and Russian Successes, 1916. — The Italians and 
the Russians, taking mi vantage cf Germany s preoccupation 
at Verdun and on the Somme, underUKik simultaneous offen- 
sives agiiiast Austria. The Italians advanced to the Isonso 
River and captunxl Gorixia in August, 1916. The Russians 
at tlie same time rec*oveml part of eastern Galicia These 
suect^sses wer\» not decisive, but they stnmgthened the morale 
of t!ie Anil'S an<l proved that the ( entral Empires were not 
invincible on land. 

Other Allied Successes. — On the s€n Britisli naval-powei 
w;i» still supreme. The naval blockade of ( lermanv was tight* 
emnl; German attempts t4> stir up n'volts in Ireland and in 
the British Einpirt^ wen:* frustraUMl: and, thanks to British 
control of the seas, the Allif*s were free (as the tiermans were 
not) to fkxsl neutral Powers with liteniture and propaganda 
favorable to their cause. In March. 1916. Portugal was per- 
siiadeii t4> miw (Jenuan merchant vc*ssids in her harbors and 
to enter the (trcnii War as one of the Allies. In March, 1917, 
a British expeditionary' force, which had been transported 
from India to Mempotanria, capluretl from the INirks the im- 
tx^rtant city of Bagdad. In June, 1917, the French and Eng- 
lish, supiKwIed by warshiijs, interfered in the domestic affatm 
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of Greece j deposcni the pro-Gennaii King Constantine, and 
compelled the Greeks to accept the government of the pro- 
Ally minister Venizt^los and to aid the Anglo-French expedi- 
tionar}^ force at Saloniea,* 

The Balance of Power. — By 11U7 the fm^at War jw'emixl 
to be a draw. Gvrnmuy had won sjx'ctacular triuinplis in 

eastern Eiirojx*, but in 
w(‘stern Kun^lX' her annies 
had Inen elaH^ked and n*- 
jhiIs^hI: and England had 
sivurtHl a strangle-hold on 
tile s^*a5. The only ho|K» 
of ultimate vi<’l<irv fc»r 
the ( ii*nnans a{)|M^an*<l to 
lif* in the smashing of 
Britisii s<‘a-|>i>wer; if this 
could 1 m* aeeojuplishfHh 
(iermajiy tnight then 
(tuhIi Italy and France as 
she laid cnishcd S«?rbia 
and Uumania. 

German Renewal of 
Submarine Warfaret 
1917. • 'Ffi sfiMish British 
M a-fKHver. (lemuiny re- 
si»rti*4l t4) her Kubmarines. 

< Iradually she inUmnitied 
her submarine warfan% 
until on tlie last day of 
January. 1917, hIiij with- 
drew’ the promises she lia<l pifviously given the Uniti*d Htat 4 *s, 
and declared that thencefortli all traffic within certain 
zones adjoining the British Islands, Fnimt*. and Italy, w*oiild, 
“without further notice, lie preventcfd by all W’ea|ioiia.“ Thi« 

* \ciii*elc*» hiid pnivio jMly orguntjcecf a lupiiiiii King Comtaii* 

tine and joancxl Allic« in the war. 





^ C*f»df«rtP(KMj <WNi I 
KtSa (d.NSTAN’TINK 
Constantine U»«'anM* Kinff of in 

1013. Dtirinit the (Jri at Wnr Iw ref 
to join tlie ASiie^^ in fitfhrinic ftin 

l>nither-iii-law. the < lerman KnijK*ror 
He waa dc^powfU hy the Al!!ie*« ii. 
rewtore^i Uj> the throne in hy u |>le- 

biseite, and eontpeUe<l to abfiieate again 
in 1922. 
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meant that within the speeifietl areas German siibnmrities 
would sink at ainht all vohw^Is, whether belligerent or neutral, 
without precaution against the loss of innocent passengers. 

The Allies Joined by the United StateSi April 6, 1917. — 
The brusque and l>arharous (lernian declaration of January" 
31, 1917, arousiMl American hostility, Ix^cauai* it violatc*<l every' 
right to the fn^Hlom 
of the was for which 
the I'nit^Hl Stat^^s 
Inul ever conteiulcHi. 

And when it iMTiiuie 
known that (lernuuiy 
had [)lanneii an at- 
tack UJKUi the lUited 
Stales l)y Mexii'oand 
Jafttin Aim riean in- 
dignat ton r(*ached 
feverdteat. < >n April 
t>. 1917. tlie I nitixi 
StaU*s tlet*l:ire<l war 
against tiertnany, 
and on l><*ecmUT 7 
against Austria. Tlte 
intemmtion of the 
I nitrfHl States was a 
gmlmuHi to tin* Allh^. 

America could laiw put at their disjsisid her uwful metals, her 
plentiful hKxlstuffs, h«‘r num**n>us shi|>yanls, her [x>werful 
her vast man-|xmer, aial, most significant of all, her 
fresh enthusiasm and her uns^^lfish idealism. 

The UnitiHl States was the mdy (iiTat Power that fought 
in the war without demaiuling or even dc'siring territorial 
gains for hermdf. Whatever the motives of other nations 
may have Ixhui, the fx^ople of the rnitisl States took up 
anns for the piirpose of prt'SiTving the freedom of the seas, 
upholding justice* and international la%v. destroying the men* 
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ace of autocratic militarism, and defending the righta of small 
nations. These' alt mist ie aims were' not entirely achieved, 
perhaps, and undoubtcHliy they were minghni in the minds 
of a few people with baser motives; but it would Im' unfair 
and incorrect not to give America crcHlit for a loftiness of 
purpose and an unselfishness that can hanlly 1 k' matcluHl in all 
imtory. 

The Russian Revolution, 1917. Almost simultamxmsly 
with the int<'rvention of the l*nite<l States, a [H>pular rt'volu- 
tion in Russia overthn'w autot'nu y. detlm>n<*<l the Tsiir 
Nicholas II, and s^ t up a republican form of governinc'nt.^ 
Thus it ha[)p('ned that the five <lrf*a( Pow(*rs most iwdively 
arrayed in arms against autocratic ( lerrnany in th(* spring of 
1917 were jxditical <lemo<rnei('S ~ Russia, Fninn*, England, 
Italy, and the rnitid Stall's. This fact gave {K>int to Pnisi- 
dent Wilson's words tliat the tfn*at War wjus iK'ing fought “to 
make the world safe for di'iiKK'mey/' 

The Outcome in Doubt.- In 1917, however, the outcome 
of the struggle was still in <loubt. (iermany was holding hor 
own on the entn inhed battle-fronts of ( ontinental Eurojs' 
and was pressing th<' submarine warfare against the Allir*s. 
The Allies w^ere holding their own on thi' l>atth'-fnints ami 
WTit? calling loudly to the* rnitiii Statics to hasten h*'r jm*para- 
tions and come sfX'C'dily to their assistance iH'fon' the sul^- 
marine warfare had done its work. 

The Pope^s Plea for Peace, * Such was the* situation wdien 
Pope Benedict XV i.ssuf*d a sfKnia! plea for i>f*tiee in August, 
1917. He called ii}X)n the warring Powers to end the* terrible 
conflict by making a “just and lasting fK»ace“ liascnl on “th<^ 
moral force of right'' ratlicT than on the force of might. He 
urged them to nuiounet* indemnities and eonquf*sts, with cer* 
tain exceptions nquired by justice, and far the fuHlir to 
settle tlieir disputes by fx'acn^ful arbitration. Fm*<loin of the 
seas shouhl !k* guarantml. Armii-s and navies should 
duced. Fri'sidf'nt Wilson rfT>Hcd that \vhile he gymimthiK^d 
* The Hummn HrvoJut ion m dmcimmi in Chapter XXVI L 
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with Pope Benedict's aspirations for a just peace, he consid* 
erod it impossible to make fxjace because of the German Gov- 
ernment's attitude. The war must continue. 

THE CBimiAL KMPIHEH WIN THEIR LAST SUCCBSSKS 

Reasons for German Optimism, 1917. — Three events in 
1017 s(H*rned to fiortend ultimab* victory for Germany and 
her ( onfederales: (1) tlie prt)j^n*8s of the submarine warfare; 
(2) th(‘ development, e.sfK*eiaIly among the Allies, of a pacifist 
iiH>vement, eall«*«l “d<*featism”; and (3) the withdrawal of 
Hussta from th<* Great War. 

G ) Pri>gre*sH of Suhtnarmr Warfare , — The German cam- 
paign of Hc^a-ruthlesfiness .'itartcil off with spirit and dash. 
From January to June, 1917, (lennan submarines sank nearly 
four indlion tons of Allietl shipping. It was recognizetl that 
if this amount could doubled in the second Irnlf of 1917, 
Germany would starve out England and would also prevent 
the trans|x>rtatioi^ of American troo{>s to Europe. The United 
States did everything in her jxnver, after declaring war against 
(iermnny fin April, 1917), to hasten proparations for lending 
h«T utmost aid to tfje Allie.H: she mbed huge sums of money 
through taxation and “lilxTty loans/' much of which she ad- 
vuncixl to the AUii's, she s|XHHle<l up her pixxluction of mu- 
nitions; she conscript<Hl four million young men, trainetl and 
e<piip|XMl them, and pn^jamnl them for active servii^e in 
Frain'o; she built up gn'at ndicd organisations, such as the 
lied th«^ Young Men’s (diristian Association, tlie 

Knights of Golumbus, the Salvation Army, etc.; she joined 
her naval forces to those' of Gn'ut Britain, and utiliiseci her 
merchant vt'ssids for transixirting soldiers and supplies to 
Euroiie, But all tht^si' tilings t<x>k time. It was estimated 
that a year must elajxx' Ixfon^ the full weight of America’s 
pariicipatiofi in the Great War could be felt; and in the 

* Hed CroMfi wm inteimtional relief ofganisalioa csUiUiilied 
in 1864. Rafereii«e Im here macie to iia American bianeh. 
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meantime the German submarine warfait" threatened to nul- 
lify it completel\'. 

(2) Demlopment of ' Defeatism.'* — So intense was the stniin 
of the Great War from 1914 to 1917 and so heavy were tlu‘ 
lasses in money and nu‘n. that many |K»o[)le in eaeh of lhi‘ 
w^arring countries naturally grew weary of the struggle ami 
longtxl for [X‘aee. In May, 1917, Socialists pro[K)S4Hl a gen- 
eral pc^ace on the basis (»f “no annexations and no indemnities/* 
The Em|Ki'or Charles (»f Austria, who luul rciiiitly (19U>) 
succeeded the ageal Francis .Tosi‘ph. iKTcaaving an alarming 
growth of unrest among the “subject nalionnlili(*s** in his 
dominions — ( Vx'choslnvaks. Poles, and \ ugoslavs cuigagf*d 
in secret intrigue's with France, witli a view to ending the* 
w’ar. In (Jermany itself, the* maj<»rity in th«‘ Heichstag — 
Socialists, ('atliolics. and Dc inocrats - dcunanded the hIkiU- 
tion of autocracy and a fxace “without anm*xations or in- 
demnities.’* But pacifism. <»r “defe atism. * r(*ach«Hl most dan- 
gerous profx^rtions in thn^' Allical countrioc. Ilussia. Italy, 
and France. In France, agitators iieadf*d by a ec»rtam ( hiilhiux, 
a banker and ex-premier, plutt<*<l with German agents and 
caus<xl mutinies in the* Fn»nch army. Fhc' Im^akdown of a 
French offensive against Gennun trenches north of the Aisne 
River, in April, 1917, was traeeabh* in no small degn*<* to ‘*d<»- 
featism.'^ The movement went even farthe r in Italy, in 1917, 
so that the morale of scneral regiments was undemiined. In 
Russia “defeatism* triuinphcxl. 

(3 1 Withdrawal of Hmma. - For thret^ years Jlumia had 
sufferfxl greater losses and n* verb's than any other Power. 
Her fK*ople were sick and tiixxl not only of the blundering 
auUxTacy, which they l>!amed for their disaster, Init also of 
the whole war. The overthrow^ of thi' Tsar * in March, 1917, 
was the signal for pacifist intriguers on the part of Ommn 
agents and for pacifist demands on the [lart of Iltisaian Social- 
ists. In vain Kerensky, the provisional head of the Rimsiaa 
• 

* chapter XXVII xives the rtory of the RuMum R«volutk)ii in 
(letaiL 
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Republic, implored the Allies to consent to a funeral peace 
"'without annexations or indemnities/' In vain he sought to 
n^ston^ the discipline of the faltering and weakening Russian 
armies. In vain he launched a des^miring offensive against 
the Austrians and (lemians on the B^asteni Front (Jul}*, 1917). 
filtssian tr<K>f>s mutinie<l; the offensive broke down; the Aus- 
trians r(‘COverf*d all of Galicia; the Uermans capture<l Riga 
(S<*|)teinlM*rj and lametratiMl into F^sthonia. Russia was in 
chaos, and in XovemlKT, 1917, K(‘rensky was overthrown by 
a Socialist < Holslu^vist ) coup <l’<^tat. 

Peace of Brest-Litovsk, March, 1918. — T!te first impor- 
tant act of the Bolshevist (foverninent was to agree to a truce 
with the (/cntral ICinpires; un<l in March, 1918, peace was 
foniudly coiiclud(Ml by the Tnnity of Bn^st-Liiovsk l)etween 
Russia, on one side, and (lennany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia. and Turkey, im the other. Russia recognijsed the inde- 
»)«‘nden«T of Poland. Finland, Esthonia. Latvia, Lithuania, 
aiitl rkraifua, and etnled UusHian Armenia to the Turks. 

Expansion of Middle-Europe. - ■ With tin* collai>8e and sur- 
rcjider of Russia, ( lennany \s Mi<l-Kuro|K*an Confederacy ex- 
paJiflwl tuiormously in (‘astern Luro|K‘. The Static detached 
frofii Russia wen* imuli* dc|>cud(*nries of th(* Teutonic Powers, 
which wen^ th(T(*bv reli(‘V(Hl of (la* n(‘<H‘ssity of maintaining 
a strong Flastcrn ImtlU^front and as^urtHl of n'enforcement* of 
men and supplies for final campaigns against the Italians and 
against the Fr<»nch and F^nglish. rnd(‘r thes^' circiunatanocfi, 

‘ deh atism" (pnte disap|X‘anHl in .Kusfriaaml in Germany; the 
Teutonic t^H)pl<‘s forgt»t tin* slogan “no annexations and no 
indemnities ’ and ralh(»d ladiind tin* LmfS'ror William II and 
(Tff'nenilH Hindenburg and Litdee.dortY to win ""peace through 
victory/' 

Italian Disaster at Caporetto. — In Oefol>er, 1917, the Aus- 
trians, taking a<ivantagt^ of the breakdown of Russia and the 
development of "‘defeatism" among the Allies, endeavored by 
one terrific blow to put Italy out of the war. They over- 
whelmed a demoralised Italian anny at Caporttto and ctMii- 
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pelled the rapid retirement of all the Italian forces from Aus- 
trian soil back into Italy as far as the Piave River, only a few 
miles from Venice. They took nearly tw^o hundred thousand 
prisoners and two thousand pieces of artillery. At the Piave 
however, they wen^ stopj)ed by Italian annii^s, which ha<l 
been reorpjanized and rKhiforced l)y French and Enj^lish de- 
tachments. The Austrians had staggert^d Italy but not pros- 
trated her. 

Supreme German Effort on Western Front. ~ Throughout 
the winter of 1917-1918 (leneral Ludendorff made gigantic 
preparations for a supn'ine Crennan effort against tlu' Alli«*s 
in France. Vast annies were (‘oncentrated on the Wt'stern 
Front. Huge supplies of guns and ammunition were brought 
hither. Monster cannon (the so-called ‘“Big Berthas*’) w’ere 
put in place to shell Paris from a distance of sixty mil(‘s. All 
was made ready for a series of a.s.<aults with th(* strongest and 
stoutest armies that the world had ever known. 

Ludendorff's Drives in France, March-May, 1918, — In 
March, 1918, the Germans struck the British in the valley of 
the Somme River, near St. Quentin, and plowed a path 
through to the vicinity of Amiens. In April, they hit the 
Briti.sh west of Lille and managed to advance some fifteen 
miles. In May, they ansailed the French along the Aisne 
River and fought their way southward across the intervening 
hills to the lilarne River at ( *hdteau-Thierry , only about forty 
miles from Paris. These furious ‘^drives*’ and sledge-hammer 
blows netted Germany considerable terntory and much l>ooty 
and ser\'ed to restore the Western Front approximately as it 
had bf^cn in 1914 on the eve of the Battle of the Marne. Never- 
theleas they w^re supremely expfmsivo, for they wen' attended 
by dreadful destruction of property and by frightful loss of 
life not only for the French and British but for the Gennans 
as well. The Allies offered obstinate resistance, while Ger- 
many was gradually exhausting her munitions and man-power. 

Austrian Reverses on the Piave, June, 1918 , — In June- 
1918, the Austrians made a desperate attempt to overcome 
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the Italians along the Piave Iliver. They crtw8e<l the river 
at several points and at one place advanced five miU«, but the 
Italians rallied and disltKlginJ them with heavy losses Thu 
final failure of the Austrians on the Piave marked the turn 
of the tide. Teutonic sucn^sses ceased, and Allied triumphs 
began. 


THE .vnUES TRIVMPH 

Despite the collaj>se of Has.sia and the forced retirement 
of tin* Italian.s to the Piave and of the French to the Marne, 
Germany was not winning the Great War. Allied resistanoe 
wa.s stiffening in Italy, in France, and on the high seas. For 
this, the failure of the German submarine eampfugn was 
mainly responsible. 

Failure of German Submarine Warfare. — German sub- 
marines in the first half of 1917 sank four million tons of 
\l!ied shipping, l>ut thenceforth, thanLs to the unceasing vigi- 
lane(‘ of the British and American navie.s, they wrought le«f 
and les.s havoc. In the second half of 1917 they sank two and 
a quarter million tons, and in ihe first half of 1918 barely two 
millions. Meanwhile, shipbuilding steadily increase<l in the 
I'nited Statra and in Great Britain, so that in 1918 the mer- 
'•hant vessels launched far t^xcetHled in tonnage those destroyed. 

SalvatwJi of England. — England, therefore, was not 
starved out by Germany, nor were her ocean communications 
interruprinl. Sh«' was free to tighten the economic blockade 
against Genuany and to eodix*rato with the United States in 
sending a constant stream of men and munitions to France 
and to the other battle-fronts. 

The Allies Joined by Many Powers. — Because of the 
submarine warfare and the waxing pn^stige of England and 
the United States, several countries joined the Allies in 
1917-1918. Cuba and Panama quickly followed the United 
States into the Great War in the spring of 1917. Later in 
the same year Greece, Siam, Liberia, China, ahd Brazil de- 
clared war against Germany. In 1918 Guatemala, Costa 
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Rica, Nicaragua^ Haiti, and Honduras followed suit. Alto- 
gether, in 1918, appit)xiniately half the sovereign States of 

the world (including some 
of the richest and most 
populous) were bandt^il 
together in a league 
against tlie Mid-Euroix^an 
Confetleraey of (lennany, 
xVustrin-Hungary, Bulga- 
ria, and 'Furkey. 

Success of American 
Transportation. — In ad- 
dition to the failure of the 
( KTinan sul miarine cam- 
paign, two dev(*lopm(»nts 
in 1917-1918 were highly 
favorable to thi‘ Allies. 
One was the s{>eed with 
which xVnurican trooi^s 
wert‘ traiiMnl and trans- 
f)ort<Hl across the Atlaiitie. 
By July, 1918, more tlmn 
a million .Vmerican sol- 
diers wert‘ in France, nwly 
to join in an offensive 
against the (Jennans. 

Strengthening ot Allied 
War-governments. — The 
other development was 
tfie strangthening of the 
war-governments of the 
Allied Great Powers ami the uniheation of their militaiy^ 
efforts. In the earlier years of the (Jreat War then* was much 
bungling on the part of ineffieieiit ministers in Allied countrieH 
and there was notorious lack of codpi^ration on the jmri of 
Allied generals. In I)ecf*mber, 1916, David lioyd George 



GKNEHAI. PERSHIXO 
Comnmneier of the American army in 
the Great W'ar. 
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became Prime Minister of Great Britain, and, with the aid 
of a coalition cabinet of (,'on8crvative8, Liberals, and Labor- 
ites, infused new energj' and new determination into his 
country. In Noveinljer, 1917, Gorges Clemenccau became 
Prime Minister of Franw, and Vittorio Orlando Prime Min- 
ister of Italy. Both were able administrators and zealous 
patriots. They 8uppress<Hl “d«‘featism” and proscsruted the 
war with vigor. Ami in Wotxlrow Wilson the United States 
hatl a dislingui.sluHl aiut eUM}ui‘nt Pr«*side,tJt who voic«*d the 
kiealism of the Allies and co6|3erat<Hl loyally ami enthasias- 
tically with Orlando. C'lemenceau. and IJoyd George. 

Unification of Allied Militaiy Command. — In Novemlrer, 
1917. a Supnme' .VllU-d War Council was organized to co- 
ordinate the military efforts of France, England, Italy, and 
the United States; atid 
in March, 1918, in the 
mid.st of the fitial German 
“drives ' on the Western 
Fr»»nt. the .Vllied Great 
Powers at last iigrtHil to 
entrn.st all their forces to 
th-' supreme command of 
one mim. 

Moriihal Fifcfi. - - For 
this responsible post. 

Marshal Ferdinand Fwh, 
a short, giizzi(>d, dwp- 
eyetl Fn'ivchman of sixty- 
five, the foremost militao' 
gt'tiius of the time, was 
8<‘lecte<l. To Foeh were 
suliordinated the French 
armies under Marslial 
Pt^tain, the British untler 
Field Marshal Haig, the Italiaas under General Dias, and the 
Americans under General John J. Pershing. It waa thttt in 
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the fourth year of tlie Great War that the Allies at last 
achieved singleness of punxjse and unity of command. 

The Second Battle of the Marne, July, 1918. — With con- 
summate skill, ^Marshal Foch allowcxl the German armies 
during the spring of FU8 to exhau-st themselves in tlieir sue- 
cessive ^‘drives” on the Western Front without gaining a de^ 
cisive victory. Then in July, when the G(‘rmans attempted 
to cross the Marne River IkUwihhi ( 'luiteau-TlufTry and 
Cpernay, Foeh calleil fresli Amerit^an tnK>ps to tin* iissistanc^* 
of his French aiul Rritish vvterans and gave kittle. Tliis 
Second Battle of tin* Marne July. HUH) wius an .Vllied tri- 
umph. Not only was th<‘ foTinan advance stopjKxl, hut 
Franco- Anieriean annit\< ea})turt‘il Ghat4*au-Thierry aiuI dnm 
the enemy hack northward across thc^ Aisnt' River. 

To the Germans the S(m*oih1 Battle* of the* Marne, in 1018, 
was far more* disjistrous than the First Battle of the Marne 
in 1914. In 1014, the (iermans. with sufM^rior artillery and 
greater .stores of ammunition, <‘oul<l entrench themselves on 
the heights of the Aism* ainl hfiKl their lines intact in France 
and Belgium. In lOlK, liowever. they shot their last kdt. 
They suffered terrihh* lo^s4'S and ha*l no more nsuifurefUinmts 
to bring on from Ilusvsia r>r any other jJace. They wen* at 
last helplessly inferior to the Allies in numlx^rs ami in iHjui|v 
ment. 

Continued Allied Successes on Western Front. — The 

Allies, flushed with victor>\ dal not rest when they had ckiven 
the Germans back to the Aisne. Relentlessly they hamtiierfsl 
at the German lines everywhen*, Whili* Fmneo-British 
annies captunxl St. Quentin, (’amfirai, and Lille. Frarn'O' 
American tr<K)|)s drove the (Iermans fn»m St. MihicJ (south 
of Verdun) and eleartnl the gnnind m»rthward along the 
Meuse Rive r. Early in Noveml>c*r, HUH, the Gennans were 
crowded almost completely out of France and deprived of a 
large part of B<4giuiii, 

In Palestine and Mesopotamia. AllicMl tritiinphii were 
not confined to the Wc*steni Front. Aln^aily in December. 
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1917, a British expeditionary forces which under General 
Allenby had advanccxl fn»m Egypt and had lK?en joined by 
an Arab anny from Hedjuz, defeat c^el the Turks in Palestine 
and captured Jerusah^m. In 1918 the Arabs and British 
troo{)H made steaily progrt^ss northward, taking Damascus 
and AlepjKi, while a British force in Mesopotamia fought its 
way up the Tigris River from Bagdad. By October, 1918, 
the Turks hml lost all of M(\HOfK)tainia, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Syria. 

In Macedonia. -- In S(^ptemls*r» 1918, the Allied army at 
Salonica, wnforccMl by Serbians, Greeks, and Italians, as 
well as by Fnmch and British. overwhelmKl the Bulgarians 
and reoccuf)ie<l Serbia. Albania, and Montenegro. 

Collapse of Austria-Hungary. - - Siimiltanwusly Austria- 
Hungary eolla|>i4*xl. ( ’3WM*ht ‘Slovaks, Poles, and Yugoslavs 
rofW'* in revolt ami prmdaitmM^I their indepf*n<lence. Allied 
forwH iiivaihxl Hungary from the south through Serbia. The 
Rumanians n*i[*fUen‘d tin* war and thnateiuHi Austria-Hun- 
gary from the east, rhe Italians drov<* the .Vustrians from 
tlie Piiive River ami di<l not stop their pursuit until they 
(m‘cuj>uh 1 Tn‘fit and Trieste <‘aHy in Xoveinlx^r, 1918. 

Crumbling of the Mid-European Confederacy. — The Teu- 
tonic Mitl-EurojK‘an Gonb^leracv was cniinbling. Its amiies 
wen* tlf‘feal<*<l an<i demonilimi. Its generals were discredited. 
Its monarchs and statesmen were panic-stricken. Its people 
wert' clamoring f«»r js^ace. 

Bulgaria, the last l\>wer to ym the Teutonic (Confederacy, 
was the first to «|uit it, Sho suromdennl uiic^>nditionaUy to 
thf‘ AUit^ on S'ptemU*r 1918. A month later l>oth 
Turkey and Auslria-Hungary tollowiHl suit. 

The Armiatice. On X<ivemlH‘r 11, 1918, an armistice 
was signiHl lietw’mui (Jennany and the Allies. The Allies 
<KTupitxl all the territor\" on the left bank of the Rhine, the 
Fnmch taking Alsa<*e--lx>miine ami administering Maini, the 
Americans establishing iheins<‘lves in Cobleni, ami the 
Britiih in Cologne. To the Allies Ormany surrendered al' 
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her warships and submarines and great numbers of locomo- 
tives, motor lorries, and railway cars. The Teutonic Con- 
federacy was crushed and dissolved. (Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkt\v wen^ disarmed and lay pros- 
trate at the f(Md of the triumphant Allies. 

President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. - Germany signeil 
the armistice on Xov<MnlM‘r 11. 19iH. with the understamling 
that the final jx^ace settlement would lx‘ made in accordanir 
with the ‘'Fourte<*n Boints ’ whieh President Wilson had set 
forth in January. 191H. as the Alli<‘<l war-aims: (1) no si^co't 
diplomacy; (2) fnn'doin of the si*as: ^ \-i) removal of ecHmoinic 
barriers; (4) reduction <»f national armaments; (5l impartial 
adjUvStment of all crjonial claims; itP evacuation of Kiiasia: 
(7) restoration of Belgium: 'S? return of Alsiu*i^-Lormifi«‘ to 
France: (0) completion of Italy's national unification; appli- 
cation of the right of s44f-determimition to the |M*oplc»« of 
(10) Austria-Hungary. Gl the Balkans, ami fl2) Turkey: 
(13) ind(‘jK‘ndenee of PohuHl: anti (14* establishment of a 
League of Nations. 

The Congress of Paris, 1918 1919. On tlie basis of ilies*' 
famous “Fourtf»fUi Points ' a jxaee rongresH was TOfivem^ti 
at Paris on January IS PiPh the forty-eighth luiniversary of 
the Genuan Empire. In IS7I. the Hohenrollern King of 
Prussia, in the mid.st of a sur'ci^ssful war ugaiitst Frann» and 
surrounded by Ids victorious generals and .stat<*smefi, had 
stocxl in tlie Hall of Mirrors at Versailles arul prrK*laiine<i 
German Emix'ror.^ Now. in lOPt. at tlie chise of a diHisivt* 
war against (ierniany. AUhnl statesmen and AHnsI generals 
convened at Paris to undo tlie work of Hisinarck and the 
Hohenzollerns. 


* The Alli» cmiormsi Wibon's ''V^mrUtn Pmnt»* mbitti to 

reservatioM on the ** frisslom of thescai’^ funl mt etpliiil 

that will l>e made by t »eftiiit(n far all da i .nag|e daw to the 

civilian tmpulatxm of tlie .Vtlksi and tlictr nm|»crty by tht aigpwillicifi ef 
Gennany, by land, by sea. or from the air, 

* See Chapter XVIII, p. 535 
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The CongreM of Paris was a brilliant assemblage of Uie 
foremost men of the crountries which had banded together to 
resist Teutonic aggression. There was Cleraenceau, the 
“Tiger” of France; there was Marshal Foch, the organizer 
and winner of victory; there was Pn*sident Wilson, who had 
played a major r61e in tlie hwt two yt'ars of the war and who, 



THE "Bin FOrR" AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

From li'ft to Hirht: I*r**mi<t*r IJoyd of England, Prfniier Orlando of 

Italy, Fr<*mk»r ClertieiuNPau f»f Praoct*. and Prettidt*nt Wilatn. 


in coming to Europe, hatl f*8tabli,<^hccl a wholly new precedent 
for American presidents; thi're was Ll(»yd ('Jeorge, the clever 
Prime Minister of Great Britain; Orlando, the wily Italian 
Premier; Venizelos, the greatest ,sla*esman of modern Greece; 
and many others. Altogether then' W're seventy official 
delegates, representing thirty-two nations, besides a host d 
unofficial “experts” — professors, geograf^ers, financiers, and 
secretaries. The Congress was dominated and contrdled l^y 
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four men (Clemeuoc'au, Lloyd CSeorge, Wooilrow Wilson, and 
Orlando), repmst^ntiiig rrs|HH‘tively the four Allied (rmit 
Powers of Franet'. England, the Tnited States, and Italy. 
It took several niontlis for these h*adei-s to agiw among them- 
selves upon the terms of the s(*ttlement with (i(‘rmany and 
her confederate's; and \vh(‘n |X‘ae(‘ was tinally .sigiHal, it was 
not entirely in aeeau'd with the “Fourteen Points'" of Pn'sidtmt 
Wilson, 

Final Trealirs of Pvac* . - - The treaty of [K»ace b('twe«m 
the Allies and ( iermany was signed in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versaille.s on June 28. PJIl). Sulis<*<|uently freati<‘s wen* eon- 
eluded by the Allies with .Vustria at St, (h'rniain (Septem- 
ber 10, 1919), with Hulgaria at Neuilly (.Voveml>er 27, IfHOj, 
with Hungary at the ITianon ( Juiu* 4, 1920), and with Turkey 
at Sevres (August 10, 1920). Thesi' tn^aties, together with 
others simultaneously eonehnhni among the Alli<*s, amsti- 
tuted the Peace of Paris of 1919 1920. 

The Peace of Paris regist<‘re<l the end of the (Jrf'at War. 
It also rem:ul(* thc^ map of Kuro{x\ partitioned the eidonial 
empire of Gennany, created a novel world-organizatioiit and 
ushered in a new era of hLstor\', Its main provisionfi will 
requirt* our attention in the next etmpter. 

THE GREAT WAR LEAVES ErjtOFE KXHAi;»TED 

Number of Powers Involved. ~ Tie* (ireat War fmm 1914 

to 1919 was on a vasttT s<*ale than any other in lustorv 
SixUsm i'stablishi»<l Statt*s (liertnatiy, Aust ria-Hungary, 
Russia, France, the British HiiipinL Italy, th«‘ UnitiHl Stiitm. 
Japan, Belgium, 1'urkey, StTbiu, M«»ntem*git», Bulgaria, 
Rumania, (Ircic^tL and Portttgal) and ihrev new^ out's whteh 
the war l>rought into iK'ing (Polaml, t VA'chmlovakta, and 
Hedjaz) threw their fore<*s into the conflict, fiftwn on one side, 
and four on thi* other. Eleven other nations fommlly de- 
clared war but engagf'd in it aidively (Braril, China, 
Costa Rica, t’uha. Guatemala, Haiti, Homlttriis, libaria, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Siam). Only fourtiMit indbpendant 
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States on the earth's surface preserved neutrality, and these 
were relatively snmll and unimportant. All States, neutral 
as well as belligerent, were seriously affected by the Great 
War. 

Human Losses. — The Allies put over forty million sol- 
diers under arms, and the Teutonic Confcnlerates over twenty 
million — a total of at>out sixty-five millions! Of this huge 
number, almost nine millions lost their lives and approxi- 
maU'ly twenty millions wen- wounded. The soldiers killed 
were mostly youthful, the ablest, strongest, most spirited, and 
most promising members of the human fumily. Besides, 
million.s of civilians peri.shed from starvation and violence. 
And throughout the world there was a noticeable decline in 
the birth-rate. 

Financial Loraes. — To defray the prodigious expenses of 
the rnilitaiy «>nflict, staggi'ring public debts were accumu- 
lat4Hl by the warring nations. Every country- raised enormoas 
loans by mdling war-l>onds to its cititens. and the Allies bor- 
rt>wcd about ten billion dollars from the United States. While 
public debts grew rapidly, the world's production of wealth 
deer<‘aaed, for it should Ik? nuiieinbenHl that for more tlian 
four years of war the chief nations of Europe took millions of 
men away fitmi pn*ductiv<' work and either sent them into the 
field as soldiers or put them into munition-factories. Every- 
where the cost of living increased, and in some countries U»e 
(iov<?mraent8 were reduccxl to the verge of bankruptcy and 
the jxmple to the utmost mi«>rv' 

Economic losses left a dreadful heritage to the years after 
the war. Tratle recov'eretl very .slowly and only partially. 
Terrible destruction of property hatl accompanied the strug^, 
especially in Belgium, northern France, and Poland, and on 
the high seas, .\fter the war it was necessary to repair this 
destruction as well as to meet the interest on the wauv<iebta. 
All Governments encounteretl great difficulty in balancing 
their budgets; and despite eontimu'd high taxes, expenditures 
long exceeded income. In Russia, Austria, Genuany; Poland, 
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and aeveral other countries, the Governments attempted to 
pay their bills by printing more and more paper-money, with 
the result that their currency became alm(»t worthless, prices 
rose alarmini^y, and the suffering of the common people in- 
creased. Besides, most of the new nations which had been 
created by the war established tariffs, which also hindered 
the rcviv'al of international commerce. 

The problem of economic reconstruction was further com- 
plicated by the problem of “reparations.” The Treaty of 
Versailles provided that Germany should pay a huge sum to 
the Allira as cornix^naation or reparation for the damage which 
had lx!en done to civilians and their prope.iy during the war 
and for pensions to Alluxl soldiers. How much Germany 
could pay was not certain in 1919, but she was to pay as much 
as she could. In 1921 the Allies decided upon the figure of 
tliirty-two billion dollars as the total amount of “reparations” 
to be collected from Germany. The German Government, 
however, claimed that it was practically bankrupt and could 
not pay such a large sum. Endless negotiations and quarrels 
ensued, not only Ixdween Germany and the Allies, but likewise 
among the Allies, France holding out for the full amount and 
England appearing willing to compromise. In 1923 France 
occupied the valuable coal mining district of the Ruhr Valley, 
east of the Rhine, to compel Germany to pay reparations. In 
1924, however, a committee of experts headed by General 
Dawes proposed a new plan, whereby Germany would mortgage 
her railways and industries and pay a little less than two 
thirds of a billion dollars a 3 'ear, after the first four years. This 
plan was adopted and France agreed to evacuate the Ruhr. 

QTISSTIOHS FOR REVIEW 

1. What nation was best prepared for the Great War? Did tbi« 
nation win the war? 

2. What was Germany’s plan campaign? Wlmt wme the imma- 
diate results of the German invasion Belgium? 

3. What ww the signifieaace of the First Battb of the Mama? 
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4% Who was liindonburg? \\ hat was the sig^iiEeanee of the Battle 
of Tannenberg? 

5. What was the outwinc of the fighting between Russia and Austria 
in 1914 and the early part of 1915? 

6. How did the opjM>sing coalitions of Powers in the Great War 
compare in strength? In resources? How did the methods of warfare 
dieter from earlier nietlio(is? 

7. What was the IVict of I^ondon? 

8. What were the (Jermnn war-ainm? What were the aims of Uie 
Allies? 

9. What were the sfK'chd contributions of (Jreat Britain to the winning 
of the Great War by the Allies? What were the si>ecial contributions 
of France? Of Russia? 

10. How did Genuaiiy lose her c<»lonit's? Her commerce? 

11. How and why did Japan enter the war? Turkey? Italy? 

12. What was the iinixirtanct* of the struggle for the Danhurellea? 

13- Explain the itniK)rtance of the submarine in the war Who usihI 
it moat? Why? ^\‘hy was the Lusitania sunk? What were the results? 

14. What gains wen* made by the Teutonic Powers in 1915 at Ruasia'a 
expense? Ivxplain the weakiu*s*s of Russia. 

15. How and why did Bulgaria enter the war? Rumania? What wras 
the attitude of Gre4*ce in 1915 19HV* 

16. What was th j territorial extent of the German-direet^Hl confedentcy 
of Middle Euro|)e at the lx*ginning of 1917? What elements of strength 
did it possess? What elements <»f weiikriess? 

17. Who wm P<}tain? What w'as the significance of the Battle of 
\’erdun? 

18. How and why did the Fnited States enter the ( Jreal War? 

19. In 1917 was it easy to for-sMje w ho w ould w in the war? Were there 
any signs that |K>into<i to victorx' for Germany? Were there any signs 
pointing to an Allied victory? 

20. How and w*hy did Russia withdraw from the war? What Wfijre 
the provisions of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk? Did Ihtt treaty show' 
greed or did it indicate a sjurit of fnimem imd generemity on the part of 
Germany? 

21. What gains did the Teutonic Powers make in the tiitiumn of 1917 
at Italy 8 exjKuim*? In the winter of 1917 1918, at Kuiniia s exftense? 
In the spring of 1918, at France » expt^iw*? Who was Ludendorfl? 

22. How* were the Allies strengthent^l in 191S? 

23. Who was Foch? What wan the significance of the tieeand BatUe 
of the Marne? 

24. \^liy did Bulgaria surrender to lh< AIIm^? Why did Ttirk^' 
surrender? Why did Austria-Hungary capitulate? 
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25. What were the gpeciitl contributiona of the United States to the 
winning of the war by the AUK'S? 

26. What were the Foiirte^'n Pointa? Why and on what tenrn did 
Germany wna€»nt to make jxmee? 

27. What was the (.ongri%«« of Park? What parts were taken in it by 
Clemenmiu, Lloyd ( Jeorge, W ilson, and Orlando? WThat were the chief 
ireatkn eoneludcHl? 

28. What were the of the Great W^ar? 
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THE ARCH OP TErUMTO CT PAIOT 

The Arch of Triumph* the largest triumphal arch in 
the worid, wai* l>uilt in the reign oi Ix)ui8 Philippe (1830- 
1R4S) to roimnernorale the military triumphs of the armtce 
of llie I nmrh Uevolution an<l Na|M)k‘on. Beneath it 
wan in 19PJ the IkkIv ol un unknown ^oitlier, the 

symlvei of the hiin<!m!> ei! ihoujands of Frenchmen wlio 
lo^t their lives m ftKS'irmg to their <ountry the military 
trmmfdi of the (Ireat War 101} lOlSL 
The !i m the Flare de i Floilc (Place of the 

Star;, niitrh is the renter of twelve Inroad avenues radiat- 
ing !rom i! in id) du<'<'ttons. The chief of iheM^ is the 
Avenue des (’hiimf^s ICIvNc'es. wlm li |mss<'s tiic n'siden^ 
vf the iVeodent of the French Uepuldir and terminatai 
in the Id:ice de b i om onle iwhem Louis XVI was ex- 
ecul^xj in I703j 




CHAPTER XXVI 


THE WORLD IS REOROANIZED AND CENTRAL 
EUROPE BEC’OMES DEMOCRATIC 

A NEW MAP J8 DRAWN 

Cessions by Germany. — The Peace of Pans (1919-1920) 
resulted in the territorial reorganization of most of the Euro- 
pean States on the basis of nationality. Germany was shorn 
of her non-German provinces. Alsace and Ixirraine were re- 
ttimed to France, from whom they had l)oen taken in 1871. 
The Danish region of northern Schleswig was reunited with 
Denmark, from whom it hatl been conqueretl in 1864. 

Polish districts in Prussia, namely Posen, most of West Priis- 
sia, and a part of Upper Silesia, were surrendered to the new 
Polish Republic. Danzig Viecamc a free, international <aty in 
which Poland was to have special commercial rights, sinoe 
Poland had no ot her seaport.* 

Dismemberment ci Austria-Hungary. — The Dual Mon- 
archy of Austria-Hungaiy ceased to exist, its dominions being 
partitioned among its several nationalities.* Austria and Hun- 
gary became small separate States on the Danube River, the 
former iidmbited entirely by Germans and the latter by Hun- 
garians (Magj'ars). The Csechoslovak inovinoes (Bohemia, 
Moravia, and the northwestern part of Hungary) were united 
to form the new independent Republic of CseduMlovabia. 
The province of Galicia was handed over to Pdand. The 

* Furthermore, Germany lost two email daoes oU her wmtam neatier, 
namely, Eupen and MaimMy, to Belfpum. AlBO,lifnwl,iaSMtPtnaBia, 
was imkm from Germany by the Alhm, who plaBii i| fl to give it to Litini- 
ania. Sea m^p <m p. 7M. ' 

> See Chapter XX, pp. 

765 
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province of Transylvania and several neighlwring districts 
were ceded to Rumania, Trent and Trieste and a small strip 
of territory (Istria) at the northern tip of the Adriatic, besides 
a few islands in the Adriatic, were surrendenHi to Italy> The 
Yugoslav regions of Slovenia, Croatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were unite<l with Serbia to form the 
''Kingdom of the Serl>s, Croats, and Slovenes,'' which is now 
known as Yugoslavia. 

Partition of the Ottoman Empire. — The Peace of Paris 
also provided for the dism«^mlH'niient of the Ottoman Empire. 
The important country of f^vpt and the little Arab state of 
Hedjaz became “in(le[X'ndent’' kingdoms under British pro- 
tection and pretty much under British control. Armenia re- 
ceived her inde|x?ndeiice, but was given no assistance in de- 
fending it, with the result that most of Annenia remaincMi in 
Turkey’s actual possession. PaU'stine Ix^mme a seimrate State 
under British suix?rv’ision ; it was plannixl to make Palt'siine a 
'^national home” for the Jews, in order to please the “Zion- 
ists” or Jewish nationalists who ilesire<l to have this ancient 
home of the Jews once more a Jewish country'. SjTia wm to 
be administered by the French, who had l)uilt several rail- 
wa3r8 and established ('hristian missions there, ^lesopotamia, 
with its valuable supply of p«»troleuin, was given to Great 
Britain, who renamed it “Irak” and placixl it under am Arab 
King subject to British control. 

It was also provided that Gre^xx? should take Thrace (in 
Europe, west and north of Constantinople) and Smyrna (in 
Asia Minor), and that all Turkisli fortifications rfiould be 
removed from the Straits (the DanJanelkxi and Bosphorus). 
These plans, however, were upset by the Turkish “Nattonat- 

T^cre WBM a bitter dispute about the city cif Fiume g ev er a l other 
districts on the rioriheasterii shofo of the Adriatic which w e re ci*******I 
^th by Italy and by the Yugoeiavii. The Peace Ckwolisfeiiae Wi Uie 
cti^puie to Ijk; settled by the two oontending natkiiiii, H?>d finally, in acwotd- 
MW with the Treaty of Rapailo between Italy and Ymtodbvia, FiuiMWW 
aude a free city. % a new treaty in 1924 it wm antyiry itd to Italy. 
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iste, under the leaderBliip of Kemal Pasha, who established 
a republican govenuiaait in Asia Minor. As France and Italy 
were favorable* to him, while England was opposcnl, Kemal was 
able to take ailvantage of their disagreement. He drove the 
( In^eks out of Smyrna/ t<K>k [)oss^*asion of Constantinople and 
Thra(*e, de|>o8ed the Sultan, and deinandc*d a revision of the 
l>«»aee tn^aty. Aeeonlingly an international conference at 
Lausanne in 1922- 1923 dr(*w up a new trc^aly, allowing 
Turkey to retain Smyrna and Eastern Tlirace. 

Losses of Russian Empire. — Russia, too, though not a 
oarty to the P<*ace of Paris, lost ext<*nsive terriiorif^s in Europe. 
HtT Polish provinces wen* united with the Polish provinces of 
IVuasia and Austria to reconstitute the indejK*ndent State of 
Poland. Finland, I'^tlionia, I.jitvia, and Lithuania became 
ind<i«*ndent <if Russia. Ressarabia was annexed by Rumania. 
I'krainia (Little Ru.ssia) establishcnl a semi-independent gov- 
ernment of its own at Kiev, while more or less self-governing 
n i>ul>tics were* set up in the Caucasus. 

National States in Eastern and Central Europe. — Thus 
with the defeat and ilismeniU*nnent of Russia, Turkey, Aus- 
tria-Hungar>% and ( teniiany. t!ie map of eastern and central 
Lurofie umierwent a radical change. Cemiany l)ecame a 
Ntrietly National State, and so did Russia, Hungary^, and 
'I'urkey. Italy completed her national unification at the ex- 
ixmsc of Austria. Rumania com plot e<l Iver national unifi- 
cation at the exjiense of Russia and Hungary. Serbia, by 
incorjx^rating Montem'gro as well as Au5tn>-Hungarian prov- 
inces, liecame the 'TCingtlom of the Serl>s, Croats, and SIo- 
venins,’’ a unified National Slate of Yugoslavs. And Poland 
rose again as a free and indcjKmdent National State, recovering 

‘ The Allies wem disgusted by the action of the Greeks in throwing 
Vaniselos out of office and restoring (RT-O) their pro-German King Con- 
stantine (whom tlie Allies had detiosed in 1917); and when Constantine 
attempted to ossf^rl the Greek trcvity rights to Smyrna and Asia Minor 
by waging war agtunst the Turkish Nationalists, ** he received no sasisb* 
ance from the Allies. The Turkish sueeesses in 1922 led the Greeks 
to dethione Constantine. A republic was deelared in 1924. 
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most of the territories of which she had iK'cn des|K)iIed in the 
eighteenth century ‘ by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

Self*-detennmation. — The Tivaties of Paris of 191O-1920 
recognized to a wry large extent what the Treatic's of Vienna 
of 1815 had faile<l to recognize — the right of national self- 
determination. In several disput^'d districts, pU'hiscitos (jk>|)U- 
lar votings) were held to detennine what State the popula- 
tions wished to join. Almost all tlie new Statens were obliged 
to guarantee religious toleration and civil (^piality for the 
Jews and other racial minorities. The dcfeat^nl eountriw of 
EurofXJ, at my rate, were made f>ver territuritilly in accord- 
ance mih the principle of nationality. 

Gains of the Victorious Great Powers. — Wlnle tlie nation- 
alities of eastern and central EurojK" scnaircnl unity and inde- 
ix?ndence from the (Jreat W’ar, the triiunj>hant (Ireat Powers 
of weetera Euro[X' enonnously stnmgtheiMHl themsc*lv<»s. They 
saw to it that Germany wtus reiluml to tlie |)osition of a aee- 
ond-rate Power and reialercHl iinjot^mt either to compete on 
ecjual tenns with them in irulustry or commerce or to defend 
herself again.st aggn:\'^sion. They deprivcil (iennany of all her 
colonies. They confiscatcHl Ikt whole navy ami most of her 
merchant vessels. They c<nnfMJl<Hl her to ahandon cominil- 
sorj^ militaiy^ training and to aUdi.sh the manufacture of mu- 
nitions of war. Tliey fc)r(*f <1 her to agmt to jmy them hilikms 
of dollars' worth of coal and cash’ ami to submit to the cktu- 
pation of the left bank of the Rhine fiy their iitiojis until slie 
should have fuifiU<Ml all her obligations. Tlie world-domina^ 
tion, which Germany failed to win, was gained by the Allies, 
especially by Great Britain and France. 

Great Britain, — Great Britain emergcxl from the Peace of 
Paris as the foremost maritime and colonial and industrial 

* See Chapter VIII. pp. 209-211, and Chapter XH, pp. 329 331. 

*Ia 1921 the total amount of refmratiori that Clcnnaay inujit pay was 
put at the sum of 132 billton gold fiiarkit (alroc^t .'i2 billion dollam), 
but this figua*? was n^tlucrcd to alxiut 10 billion dollars by the Youaf 
Plan, adopted in 1930. 
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Power in the world, for she had humbled Germany, her latest 
rival, as completely as in earlier eras she had vanquished the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, and the French. In Asia, she estab- 
lished a veiled protectorate over Hedjaz, enlarged her “sphere 
of influence” in Persia,* and assumed the government of Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia. In Africa, she strengthened her 
protectorate over Egypt, divided the German colonies of Togo- 
Hand and Kamenm with France, and took German Southwest 
Africa for the British I’nion of South Africa and most of 
German East Africa for herself. In the Pacific Ocean, she 
parceled out the Gennan islands south of the equator unong 
New inland, .\ustralia, and herself. 

France. •— France, too, was exalted as Gennan’- was abased. 
France obtained in Eurofx* not onij' the ownership of Alsace- 
Lorraine but also possession of the rich coal titines in the 
small but valuable valley of the Saar River, which had pre- 
viously twH'n ( ierman;- and outside of Europe, she secured 
the a4lministnvtion of Syria and of major portions of Kamerun 
and Togolaml. By maintaining a large standing army and by 
oontmctiug alliances with Poland and Czechoslovakia, France 
cmerge<l from the Peace of Paris as the foremost military' 
Power on th»i ('ontinent of Eumpe. 

liti/i/. - Italy profited, as we have seen, by the comple- 
tion of her national unification; her .\frican colonies of Libya 
(TrijKjli) and Sojiialiland were enlarge<l: and her efforts to 
dominate the Adriatic Sea bnmght her into acute ri\'alry 
with Greece and Yugoslavia. 

* Pemia later refused to accept a British protectorate and invited an 
Ami'rican to »u|iicrviac her finam-ea. 

^Htrirtiy spoakitig, the >Saar Valley, containing 700,000 Gennan in- 
habitants, was to l>c governed for fifteen years by a commission appointed 
by the Ix*ague of Nations. The roaJ mines were to be the abaolute 
property of France. After fifteen years s vote of the inhabitants would 
be taken to decide the future of the territory, whether it should be an- 
nexed to Prance, revert to Germany, or remain under the administratJou 
of the League of Nations. 





TIU: rATHEIHtAl. Kl 'iTHAHiKH Hii 

Siraitourg if tht rhief my of Aijwire. It wm an- 
nexed to Ftunre Ijy l/niif XI V m iIk^ pevmtrmth mi- 
tury. The Frxmrh national iM .HnririllnoN*, 

was comiKwiofl Iw*t«* duritif the Hevolwiion. SStfaa- 
I>ourg wa« captuml by’ the <H*rniati# in lh70 and n^- 
tainad by them until 19lh. when »♦ wm» rtsftciriwl in 
Franea. 
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Japan. — Japan increased her power and prestige in the 
Far East. She took the German islands in the Pacific Ocean 
north of the equator and (despite the protests of China) the 
port of Kiao-chao ' and German economic concessions in China. 
In fact, Japan utilized to her own advantage not only the 
defeat of Gennany but the weakness of China and also the 
collapse of Russia. 

The Cnited .Stoles. — The United States, alone among the 
victorious Gnat Powers, asked and received no territorial 
gains from the Great War and the Peace of Paris. 

A LE.At!fB OF NATIO.V8 IS FASHIOXED 

In an earlier chapter we have seen how the careei of Napo- 
ItHjn Honajmrtc (fnun 1796 to 1814) gave rise to a popular re- 
action against the terrors and horrors of war, and how the 
Tsiir .Vlevander of Russia took advantage of this reaction to 
luiiie the divine-right monarchs of Europe in a Holy Aliianoe 
(18l."j) to preserve the jieact* of the world. The Holy .(Uliance 
proved a disu.stron.s failure, largely liecause it was a league of 
autocrats opposexi to {xipular aspirations for nationalism and 
democracy. 

Popular Desire for a League. — The Great War (1914- 
1919) was vaster and protlucUve of even greater terrors and 
horrors than the Napoleonic Wars a centurj' earlier; and the 
resniting popular reaction against war was much nmre wide- 
spread and more determined. With the coUaiise of autocratic 
Ruasiu in 1917 and the defeat of autocratic Germany in 1918, 
it Beemed a-s though tlie ground were finally cleared for the 
establislunent of a league of democratic nations which should 
not only preserve the peace of the world more effectually 
than the Holy Alliance but run less ri^ of thwarting popular 
asinraUoDS. 

The Allies in 1919 were ready to launch some scheme of 
world-orgsmization. Their triumph in tihe Great War, they 

' Kiao-chao was a«dMequeatiy restored to Omuk 9ee below, p. 781. 
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reoogoiissed, was due to cooperation — codperation among all 
the parties and classc^s in each of the Allied countries, and the 
closest political, economic, and military codperation among 
all the Allied nations. They also recognized that the preser- 
vation of the fruits of their pn*sent triumph an<l the future 
guarantee of the Pt'ace of Paris (leix'nde<l ujK>n continued oo 
oiieration among tliemst'lves. Besides, they had told their 
citizens that the Cii*eat War was ' a war to end war/* and 
their most ekxpient sjokesrnan, the President of the country 
which had given them decisive sup|X)rt in their supreme hour 
of need, was thoroughly commit I imI to the idea of prt'venting 
future international wars by means of a democnitic Ix*ague of 
Nations. President Wilson dc^iriMl that the (Ireat War shoukl 
give the rnitcnl States not an extension of territory hut a 
guarantee* of [K'a<‘e. 

Woodrow Wilson’s Championship of a League. - In accept- 
ing renomination as President of the Unitinl Statics in 1916, 
Woodrow Wil.'ion stat<‘(l: ^‘The nations of the world must 
unite in joint guarantee that whatever i» <lone to disiurl) the 
whole world's life must t<*ste<l in the (X)urt of the whole 
world’s opinion before it is attempted.” In rewmmending 
the American declaration of war against ( ternianv , he aflinTHHl 
in 1917: ''We shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts — for rlemm^acv, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
government.^, for th«* rights and hh‘rti(*s f>f snijill nations, for 
a universal dominirm of right by sut h a conct'rt of free jM^opli^ 
as shall bring and safety to all nations and make the 

world itself at last free/* Sj¥\aking lK»for«» Onigrcw in 191S, 
he laid down iis one of hm famous ^*Fourtef*ii Points’^ 
general association of nations must l>e foriiietl under aj>ecific 
covenants the purpose* of affording mutual guamnim of 
political iiHie|K ndf»nc*e and terriumal integrity to great and 
small states alike/* 

The Covenant of the League of IVatioiit« — It was 

primaray to fonn such a ''general aasociaibn of nations'^ that 
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Preffldpnt Wilson went to Europe and participated actively in 
the peace n^otiations at Paris in 1919. He iijot what he 
desired. He himself wrote a large part of the Constitution 
of tlie League of Nations — the “Covenant,” as the docu- 
ment was callcHi — and had it inserted in all the major peace 
treaties concluded in 1919-1920. 

Membership and Organization of the League. — According 
to the ('ovcnant, the Ix*ague of Nations was to comprise all 
the civilized States of the world except (at the start) Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, Russia, Mexico, 
and ('osta Uica. In the future any State, dominion, or colony 
might lx? adnntted to mpml>erfihip by two-thirds’ vote, and 
anv State ujwn two years’ notice might withdiaw if it had 
fulfilled its international obligations. The organs of the 
I.eague were; (Da permanent Secretariat, with headquarters 
at Geneva in Switzerland; (2) an Assembly, consisting of rep- 
refw'nta1ivi« of the sewral memlKirs of the Ixiague (each mem- 
lx;r having one vote and not more than three representatives), 
and rjHx-ting at stat<>tl intervals; and (3) a Council, composed 
of r^ pn-hi'ntativeH of the five Great Allied Powers — United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan — t(^ther 
with repn^entatives of four other members selected by the 
Asm'inbly. 

Its Plan to Prcsert<€ Peace. — The members of the League 
^fx'd in the Covenant “to re,ap(>ct and preserve as afpiinst 
exti*rnal aggression the territorial integrity and e.visting polit-^ 
ical independence” of one another. Furthermore, the mem- 
bers pniniiml to submit matters of dispute to arbitration or 
inquiry and not to resort to war with one another until three 
months after the award. Members resorting to war in disre- 
gard of the Covenant would immediately be debarred from ail 
intercourse with other memb<*rs, and the Council in such a 
case would recommend what military or naval action should 
be taken by the League collectivelv against the offending 
patty. Similarly, upon any war or threat of war by an out- 
side Power against a member of the League, the Coundi 
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would pecoininend what common action should be taken. ^ 

Ita Relation to Treaties. — The ('ovenant nullified all treaties 
between members of the inconsistent with its terms, 

but expressly wnfirmed ‘‘the validity of international eng:a|a:e- 
ments, such as tnaties of arbitration or refpoiml understand- 
ings, like the Monnx' I>octrine, for securing the maintenance 
of the peace' of the world."’ It pmvided likewise that all 
treaties c<^nctu*.uJ after the establishment of the U^ague 
should l>e filed with the Secretariat and publishiMl, and that 
the Assc'inbly might advise memls*rs to rc^eonsider trt‘ati<*» 
which had Ix'come innpplicabh' or f^ndangt'nHl pcac<\ 

Its S facial Duties. - * Th<' Ix*ague of Xations was entrust eil 
with several sp^'citic dutif's. The administmtion of interna- 
tionalized territoric^s - to s|XH'ifie, the Saar Valley and 
the free port of I>anzig was plactnl under its siifx^n^ision. 
International bureaus and commissions, alrf^ady f'stabliabtxl. 
were sul^rdinaknl to it, as well as all thosi^ which might 1 m* 
establish<*d in the futim*. Then. t<Kj. t^ach Power which it*- 
cenved any portion of the (Jennan colonies was deemed a 
^‘mandator}"” of the lit^igue and miuircHl to n^jjort to it regu- 
larly on the administration of such territory'. The mandatoiy- 
system was also appli<‘<l to tlie territorials lakt^n from Turkey. 
Thus Great Britain n^ctuved a “mandate” tooidminister Pal- 
estine and Mesopotamia, and France obtainiHi a “mandate*’ 
for S>Tia. 

The League ami Internaiiamil lAibor (PrganizatiaM. — In 
addition to the foregoing spi^eific duties, the Ix^ague of Nationi 
was empowered to study and submit to its memliers it^com- 
mendations for the prr^motion of infematirmal hmlth, inter- 
national disarmament, and inlemational taw* co^ihcatioii. For 
the general guidance of labor legislation, an IntematJonal 
Labor Office was opentxl at Geneva, an International Labor 
Onference was created, and nine fwindplm wfw laid down 
by the peace treaty as standards towanrl which all aivit- 
* In 1924 the Lsngue AmmMy approvad the '‘Genevti t 4 > 

make these prorisicxiis more efTective, hut ii was not valifieidl 
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ized nations should strive: (1) labor not to be regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce; (2) right of combina- 
tion of employers and workingmen; (3) a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life; (4) the eight-hour day 
or forty-eight-hour week; (5) a weekly rest of at least twenty- 
four hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable; 
(C) abolition of child labor, and assurance of the continuation 
of the education and proper ph3sical development of chil- 
dren; (7) equal pay for equal work as between men and 
women ; (8) fair economic treatment of all workers, including 
foreigners; and (9) a system ot inspection, in which women 
should share. 

The League of Nations and Disarmament. — While the 
Treaties of Paris provided specificallj' for the disannament of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria, the Ivcague Cove- 
nant entrusted to the Council of the I^eague of Nations the 
important function of preparing plans for a general reduction 
of armaments by other Powers. These plans were to be re- 
vised evor>' ten years, and, once adopted, were not to be al- 
tered without the Council’s con.sent. 

American Opposition to the League of Nations. — The 
League of Nations, as established by the Covenant, was ac- 
cepted and ratified by all the allied Powers e.xcept the Cnited 
States. A large number of the people of the United States ob- 
jected to the Covenant for one reason or another. Some 
thought it impaired American sovereignty and infringed the 
constitutional rights of the American Congress. Others feared 
it w'ould further entangle the United States in Old-World di- 
plomacy. Still others were bitterly disappointed with the 
Peace of Paris, particularly the concessions to Japan and 
Great Britain, and were unwilling that the United States 
should help to guarantee a “vicious” and “unjust” peace. 
Some felt that President W’ilsen was too visionary or too con- 
ceited or, as the leader of the Democratic Party in the United 
States, not conciliatory enough to the Bepublican Party. At 
any rate, President Wilson was unable to convince the United 
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States Senate of the need or desirability of the League of Na- 
tions, as he had convinced the Eiiroi)ean Governments. After 
he retired from office (in March, 1921), the new Republican 
Administration negotiaUHl separate treaties with Germany, 
Austria, and Hungar}% but tlie United States still held aloof 
from the League. 

League of Nations Established without the United States* 

— Meanwhile, in Januar>', 1920, the league of Nations was 
actually organized and at once began to jx*rfortn its manifold 
duties. Most of the countries that had l>e<'n neutral during 
the war joine<l the League and the fornuT enemy States of 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria were admit tc*d. The IjC'ague 
soon had e\*er fifty memlM i-s, It was seriously liandicapixxl 
by the abstention of the I'nitixl Stat<*s as W(‘ll fis by the ex- 
clusion of (i(Tmany and Russia, and s<mH»tim<*s it wtts Urn 
much dominated by the s<dfish inten'sts of the thm* Great 
Pow’crs which direct^nl it - England, France, and Italy. 
Nevertheless, the Is^ague of Nations repre!s*uiUxl, even if 
faintly, a new world-organization and a (K^pular dmn* in 
Europe for the pn*s4Tvation of national rights, democracy, 
and international {X‘ace. Und«T th(* U^agm^’s imspi<*es theit* 
was establisluHl in 1922 a Pf^nnant'nt ('ourt of lnt<^rtiational 
Justice, to which disputes could U" refiTnxl for judgment. 

The Washington Arms Conference. — Even the United 
States, although unwilling U) join the I^eague, ajipreciated ilte 
danger of the world's mtuming to the (H>ndition of interna^ 
tional anarchy and competitive anuaments which had existed 
before the Great War, Accordingly, President Hardings wdio 
had succeeded Woodrow Wilson in 1021, invited Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan to send delegates to a conference on 
the limitation of armaments. The Arms Conference, as it was 
called, met in Washington from November. Uril, to Februar)% 
1922. It agreed upon a wholesale mluctkm of navies and 
fix^ the battlwhip strength of the three chief navies — the 
British, the American, and the Japanese* — at the ratio of 
5:53, approximately. For Pranoe and Italy the figure was 
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placed at 1.7. This reduction meant a saving of billions <d 
dollars. Even more important, it meant a lessening of the 
naval rivalry, and therefore of the danger of war, between the 
Great Powers. The Conference also agreed that in future 
wars poisonous gas was not to be employed, nor were sub- 
marines to be used for the destruction of merchant vessels; 
but these agreements were not ratihed. 

Furthermore, the Conference drafted several important 
treaties regartling the Far East. China, Portugal, Bdgium, 
and Holland were allowed to take part, in the debates on Uiis 
subject, since tln-y had special interests in the Far East. 
.\fter a long diseassion, Japan agreed to give Kiao-chao * 
liaek to China and also to sell the Shantung R'dlway to her; 
this agreement settled, for a time at least, the bitter contro- 
versy that had l»een going on ever since Japan took Kiao- 
chao and the .Shantung Railway from the Germans in spite of 
China’s claims. 

All the Powers participating in the Conference solemnly 
agreed to respect the independence of China and the “open 
door” isilicj* in that country. In other words, they would 
cease striving for |X)rts, “spheres of influence.” and other 
sfteeial privileges in China and would adopt the principle that 
cilisens of all nation.^ ought to liave equal freedom in doing 
business with the Chinese. 

Finally, the I’niterl States, Great Britain, France, and Japan 
signed a Four-Power Treaty by which they promised to re- 
R|ject each other’s possessions in the Pacific (.)cean and agreed 
to hold confenmj'cs if any serious disputes should arise in the 
future anth regard to the Pacific or tlie Far East. This Four- 
Power Treaty took the place of the .\nglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which was now dissol veil . The purpose of all these agreements 
was to substitute cobperation and good will for rivalry and 
enmity among the Great Powers and to lessen the possible 
causes of war as well as to reduce the heavy burden of 
armaments. 

• See pp. 660, 731, and 773. 
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The Looono Pact. — In Europe, the continued discussion 
of peace and disannaincnt led to a conference between Uie 
Allies and Genniiny in 1925, at Ixwamo, a picturesque Swiss 
Tftlfff resort. There the delegates of German)', France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Grt*at Britain drew up a treaty of mutual 
guarantee, the “Ixiranio Pact,” which guarantetnl the pro- 
\nsions of the Yorsiiiilcs Treat) regarding the western fron- 
tier of Germany and the dcmiliti;, izetl zone along the Bhine. 
But still more inqwrtanf was tlie provision that Germany, 
France, and Belgium ‘‘will in no case attack or invade each 
other or resort to war against each other.” ThLs means that 
Germany promi.ses never to fight France for revenge, or for 
Alsace-Lorraine. If Germany violates her pledge. Great 
Britain and Italy arc to aid France*; hut if France attacks 
Germany, they will aid Gennany. In sliort, the pact outlaws 
war in western Eurofx*. and greatly strengthens the I>cague 
of Nations. It did not Iseonn* hin<ling until Germany entered 
the League, in 1920. Ih‘.sid«'s this pjict, Gennany made arbi- 
tration treaties with FraiKy*, Ih-lgiurn. Poland, and Csecho- 
slo\'akia. France*, al.*^), cemfinn(*<l her defensive allianora i»ith 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. \Vh*-n all lh<*«* treaties were* 
formally signc.*d at Ix)ndon, on IXas-nds-r 1. 1925, there was 
great rejoicing, for it wa.s l.>eli<>v<*d that genuine pern** liad at 
last been cstabltshed, and that a long step had lasm taken 
toward dLsarmament and p<'nnatient pi*ae«-. If this pnm*.H to 
be true, one of the nuist important dat«*8 in mtKk'm hi-story 
will be December 1, 192.5. 

POUTICAL DEMOCltACT IS ESTABLISH El) IS CE.STaAL ECKUPB 

Another significant result of the Git;at War was the estal>- 
lishment of political democracy thrf>u|^iout central Europe. 
Gennany hist her colonics and considerable territory in 
Europe, but she secured political denKJcracy, Austria-Hun- 
gary was broken up, but each of the fragments obtained 
political democracy. 
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German Autocracy Uitdemuned by Military Defeat — The 

autocratic rule of the HohenaoUems in Prussia and Gemoaoy 
had always depended in last analjrsis upon the strength and 
loyalty of their armies. When, in 1918, the German armies 
showed fatal weakness in the Second Battle of the Marne and 
tailed to hold their positions in France and Belgium, certain 
groups of Germans at ho .ie. who had never fully accepted 
the institutions foisted o.. their country by Bismarck, spoke 
out frankly and forcefully not only in favor of immediate 
}>eaco but also in behalf of democratic reformation within the 
wveral German States and within ttie Empire itself. These 
groups were the Socialists, the Catholics, and the Democrats. 

The German Bevolution, 1918-1919. — In vain Emperor 
William II appointed a Democrat, Prince Maximilian of Baden, 
as Chancellor of the Empire (October, 1918), and in vmn the 
new '^'hancM'llor promised democratic reforms and opened ne- 
gotiations with the Allies for a cessation of hostilities. It was 
too late. The Alli^ refused to treat with an autocratic Gov- 
ernment, and the disaffected groups within Gennany doubted 
Princ-e Maximilian’s ability to effect real democratic reforms 
so long as William II remained in power. Meanwhile the 
German armies in the field suffered one reverse after anothca*, 
and, as a climax, mutinies occurred in several regiments and 
likewistt in the na\y. When disloyalty as well as defeat stared 
William II in the face, autocracy ceased to function in Gai>- 
many. 

Flight of William II in November, 1918. — On November 
9, 1918 — two days before the signing of the armistice be- 
twwn Germany and the Allies — William II fled across the 
frontier into Holland. Thither he was followed by the Prus- 
sian Crown Prince Frederick William and other members of 
the Hohemsollem family,* and within a few days the Kings of 
Bavaria, Wfiittemberg, and Saxony either absented or were 
deposed. 

It b a curious fact that the hbtoty of the H<^beniidQnn 
Gennaa Empire was almoet entirely the history of two raipia 
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— of William I (1871-1888), under whom the Eknpire had been 
built by Bismarck’s "blood and iron,” and of William II 
(1888-1918), under whom the Empire had fallen amid the 
iron and blood of the Great War. 

EslabluhmetU of Republican Government. — With the flight 
of William II, an almost bloodless revolution was accomplished 
in Germany. Prince 
Maximilian of Baden 
handed over the Chancel- 
lorship of the Empire to 
Friedrich Ebert, an ex- 
workingman and a con- 
spicuous leader of the 
Socialist.*;, who authorizcxl 
the signing of tlie armis- 
tice with the AUii^s and 
the election of a National 
Asserably by all Gemian 
citirens, men and women, 
over twenty years of age. 

At the same time pro\T- 
sional ri'publican govern- 
ments were set up in 
Pru-ssia, Baxuria, and ail 
the other German .‘■^tates. 

The German National 
Asncmbly at irci'nior. — 

The National .Assembly, 
wliich met at Weimar in Februar>% 1910, was dominated 
by a lai^!! coi»|*era.fing majority of Socialists, Catholics, 
and IN^mocrats. It pitHdainuHl Germany a “Republican Em- 
pire,” elected Ebert first President, ratified the Treaty of 
Versailles (July, 1919), and promulgated a democratic Ckm- 
stitution ^August, 1919). Under the new Constitution, all 
Germans were declared equal before the law, and all privileges 
of birth, class, or creed were abolished. The govemmmit of 
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the Empire and of the several States was based on the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignt}’' and was rendered republican in 
form and democratic in spirit. The suffrage was extended 
alike in national ami local elections to all German citizens, 
both men and women, and voting was made cK^ual, direct, 
and secret. In the Empire, laws were to he determined by a 
Reichstag, representing the people, and by a Reiclisrat, rej)- 
resenting the States, and they wert' to lye execut<xl hy a rnin- 
istn^ responsible to the Reichstag. The Pn^sident of the 
German Empire was to Ix^ elected by }X)pular vote for a term 
of seven years and accorded a public j>osition similar to the 
French President's. In each of the eighteen States which com- 
posed the German Empire, thoroughly democratic and repul> 
lican Constitutions were adopted, Pruasia comph^ting the jk>- 
litical transformation in November, 1920. 

- Opposition to the Republican Government of Germany. — 
The new regime in Germany was supremclv" tesUnl during 
the first three years of its existence. It had to Ix^ar both the 
odium of concluding a highly unfavorable |>eace with tlv: 
Allies and the burden of reconstructing the economic life of 
the nation. Besidf*s, it had to overcome domf^uic opposition. 
On one hand, the reactionary Pruasian landlords (Junkers) 
and German capitalists, forming respc^ctively the *‘(Jons€?r\’a- 
tive^' and “German People’s" Parties, intrigued for the res- 
toration of the Hohenzollerns and for the abridgement of 
democracy. On the other hand, the radical wing of the 
Socialist Party (the Communists) agitated against any com- 
promise with the middlfMdasses and in favor of a systtm of 
gevernment modeled after the Soviet Republic of Russia. 

Popular Support of the Republican Government, — Botw(*en 
these extremists the Republican Government steered a middle 
course. Backed by a coalition of Majority (Moderate) So- 
cialists, Catholics, and Democrats, who together represented 
a substantial majority of the German people, it eombated 
monarchist reaction on one side and socialist revolution on 
the other. In the name of the people, it resumed in 1919 the 
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task of unif 3 Hing and democratizing Ciermany at the point 
where the Frankfort Assembly had laid it down in 1849. Bis- 
marck’s achievements from 1866 to 1871 were undone, and 
the three Parties which he hated most were at last in power. 
Ormany was a National State, but it was finally democratic 
and republican. 

Revolution in tbe Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. — 

Political revolution in Germany was paralleled by political 
and national revolution in the dominions of the Habsburg 
Emperor ('harles (1916-1918). During the Great War dis- 
affection was prominent among the subject nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary-, <‘8pecially among the Czechoslovaks and 
Yugoslavs. .Separatist propaganda was carried on openly and 
by stealth; riots of civilians and mutinies of soldiers became 
increasingly frr*qiient; loyalty to the Habsburgs was under- 
mimnl. 

Declaration of Corfu, 1917. — In July, 1917, representatives 
of the Yugtwlav.w issuer! the Declaration of Corfu, promising 
that at the close of the war they would unite with Serbia and 
Montenegro to constitute a single inde|x*ndent and demo- 
cratic .State. In -\pril, 1918, a Congress of -“Oppressed Aus- 
trian Nationalities.” held at Rome under the auspices of the 
Italian Government and attended by Rumanians and Poles 
as well as by Yugoslavs and Czechoslovaks, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions; “(1) Every |>eople proclaims its right to 
determine its own nationalit\- and to secure national unity 
anti complete indeixmdence. (2) Every ireople knows that 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy is an instrument of German 
domination and a fundamental obstacle to the realization of 
its free development and self-govenunent. (3) The Congress 
recognizes the necessity of fighting against the common op- 
pressors.” 

Independence of Subject Natumalities. — The final defeat (rf 
the Austro-Hungarian armies in (Tetober, 1918, was the "i gnal 
for widespread revolution throughout the Habsburg Empire. 
The Czechoslovaks, the Yugoslavs, and the Hungarians rose 
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almost simultantwusly, deposed the Emperor-King Charles, 
and proclaimetl their national independence. The Yugoslavs 
joined the democratic Kingdom of Serbia, while the Czecho- 
slovaks and Hungarians set up republics, the former under 
the aemocratic President Thomas Masarj’k and the latter 
under the conservative ( 'ount Michael Karclj-i.* 

Flight of Emperor Charkx. — The Germans in Austria proper 
(centering in Vienna), realizing their im[X)tence to coerce the 
revolting nationalities of the Empire, contented themselves 
with organizing, in Noveinlwr, 1918, the small independent 
St4ite of “(lerman .\u8tria.’’ Emperor Charles, repudiated by 
the other nationalities and discredited even with his fellow 
countrvmicn of (h*rman .\ustria, took refuge in Switzerland. 
.Vfter two unrtucce.ssful attempts to regain his crown, Charles 
was arre8te<l and sent to the Madeira Islands, where he died 
soon afterward.'*. Cliarles (1916-1918) was the last of a long 
line of Hal)shurg Emperors. The Haiwburgs of Austria fol- 
IowchI the Holienzollcms of Prussia off the stage of European 
jmlitics. 

Republican Governments in Austria and Czechoslovakia. — 

German Austria l)ecame a republic on November 12, 1918, 
and in 1920 adoptcfl a Constitution as thoroughly democratic 
as that of Gennany. The Constitution of the republic of 
Czcchoslovakiii. also mloptcd in 1920, was mcKlcled after the 
Constitution of the Thirtl French Reimblic. except that the 
suffrage wjis granteil to women as well as to men. 

Restoration of Poland as an Independent Power. — The 
restoration of Poland was still antUher landmark in the polit- 
ical transformation of central Europe. Poland was a consti- 

' In HunK»rv the (Jovcminent of (’ount Ivarolyi was overthrown in 
March. IttU). hy 8<iciiiJiata under licln Kun, who installed a Soviet Guvern- 
meni imMleh-*! after RusaiaV. Through domestic uisurrection and 
foreign intervention. th» Soviet Goveniinent was supplanted in August, 
1919, hy a reactionary Government under Admiral von llorthy, arho, 
in March. 192U. assumed the title of “Regent of the Hungarian Mon- 
archy.'' The Halmbur^ might then have been restored in Hungary if the 
.tilies bad consented 
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tutioiial monarchy (like England) at the time of its final 
partition by the autocracies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
in 1795. Ever afterwards the Polish people kept alive their 
faith in eventual national independence and in political 
liberty and democracy. When the Great War broke out in 
1914, they found themselves in the uuliappy situation of 

l>eing obligixl to fight one 
another in the opfXKsing 
annies of their common 
oppres.sors. Some P(»k‘S 
fought on the Teutonic 
side, and others on the 
Ruanian side. Neverthe- 
less, thf' Poles pixmIucihI 
in their hour of nml a 
<levote<l patriot and able 
leader — (Jeneml Joseph 
Pilsinlski. 

Pilsudski threw theehief 
Polish HupjKort to Austria 
and (’lennany during the 
first thn^' years of the 
war (1914 -1917). But 
when Russia collapsiHl 
and withdrew fnnn the 
conflict a»l7-1918), the 
Polish leader urged his 
fellow countrymen to supfKirt the Alli(*s and to turn against 
the Teutonic Poivers. Thou|^i he lumsidf wm imprisomxl by 
the Gennans, his advice wm generally followisl, with the 
result that when the Teutonic Powers suffertMl defeat and 
disaster, a unified Poland came into existence. The new 
State had an area as extensive as Italy's and a population 
almost as numerous as that of France. 

RepubUcan Govemmeiit in Poland and the Baltic States. — 
In November, 1918, Poland became a free and independent 
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Republic, with General Pibudski as President. A democratic 
constitution, with universal suffrage, was adopted by the Poles 
in 1921. Similarly, democratic republics were established in 
1918-1919 in all the independent States carved out of the 
fonner Russian Empire — Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

Spread of Political Democracy. — Altogether, it may be 
sail! that the clos<» of the Great War was marke<l by an amaz- 
ing jK>litical revolution throughout eastern and central Europe. 
Autocraiy fell in Russia, in Germany, and in Austria-Hun- 
gary; and the proud imperial families of Romanov, Hohen- 
zf)l!ern, and Ilalwhurg ceasc*<i to reign. Thoroughgoing politi- 
cal dem<XTa(‘y, usually with woman suffrage, wiis established 
in all the (iennan States (including Austria), in all the new 
Slavic States (Poland, Gzeehoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Li- 
thuania), and likewise in the Baltic States, in Finland, and 
in Huraania. 

Growth of Republicanism. -- Most of the States of Central 
Euroiie Ix'came Republics. Henccdorth not only were the 
Atiiericnn ('ontin«u>ts almost wholly republican, but Europe 
was pnMlominantly s<>, and such countries as remained mo- 
narchical in name largely democratic in fact. Divine- 
right monarchy wjts at hist extinct, except fx>8sibly in Japan. 
Democracy was triumphant. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. W<KKln»w WiWin pmnusi'ii that the iH*ae€' treaty would not hand 
territr»riw aJM»ut trom one ruler to another without the connent of thf 
iidmbitanta. Did the I^arLs IVaet' (>)nference live up to this principle? 

2. What district!* wen* taken from (lentnmy m a re«u!t of the Great 
War? From Auj<tria? Fitini Hungary? Fniin Bulgaria? Frqgn Tur- 
key? From Uuw»ia? What was done with each of these districts? 

3. To what extent did the [xaee 8<*tt lenient complete the national 
unihcaiton of Italy? Of Serbia? Of Gree<?e? 0( Rumania? 

4. What countries bcN:*ame independent m a result the war? 

5. Comfitire tlw boundaries of Poiaod in 1922 with those of Polaiid 
in 1763. Can you explain the difference? 

6. What territories were gained by Great Britain? By France? By 
Italy? By Belgium? By Japan? By the United Btatm? 
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7. Wbat is a pWiiscitt ’ " ••«> any iilpl'iscitw prnvklfld for by tb|. 

peace fresfics? For what iniri»>^'? 

8. Wiiat is .1 twtmhiti-:’ \Mutl \mu< the fD'nemI luifurv of I/m* maadatm 

provided for in tfu* ix iin* tnxitie?* * 

9. Did ( Jennaiiy Iom* anytlunR Ix^idrsi territory? If m, what? Did 
she gain anything? 

10. IIiul then' ever het'n any atf<‘inpt. I Wore 191S. to form a l^*agtie 
of Xatiems. or any organization like a Ix'ague of Xatiom? Why did 
Woodrow Wiistin I'haiupion the i<lea of a D'jigite? 

!L How wa> the League of Xatiorij* e^tahliKhial in IlVJOt* Whf> were 
ita memlHTs.^ What irtiiwirtant nations were exeludtHl? What purjxise?* 
was the D'ague sup|>ost‘d ti) fnlhll? 

12. Why did the I’/iitod Slates refuse* to join the I^'agne'* 

13. How were annatnent> liinittal hy tin' Washington I'onference of 
1921? What else did this confenmee aciMunplish'* 

14. How did the reign of Williain 11 <‘oine t4> an end'^ When? 

15. For what pur|M»se wjts the Weiiinir Assemhly held? What did it 
accomplish? 

10. Contnist the j/n^ent form of government in flennanv with the 
form that existed in 11*11. t’ornpare if with fuir own. 

17. How did thi- Deelaration of t’orfu and the (‘origriw of Oppreom'd 
XationaIiti€*!S help to r.auM' the ]{evohiti4»n of 191S in Austna-Hiifig?tr>? 

IK, Who was the Hmj/<Tor t ’harles** Hfiw ami when did he hw* hit 

throne? 

19. Who Wfgs Pilsndski? How ilhl he help INdaiid to win imh^peii- 

ienw? 

29. What indejH*ndent .State's wf‘re earv<*<l out of tin* former Himsiai) 
Empire? How and w hen'* 

21. What Kurf>|K*an State's are now repnl.lrearr* Whieh arr really 
derrifKTat te'’ Did the Clreat War pnnnote tlie gomth of dem<KTaryf 
Dth** rejmhlicanmm (^r monarehv M's'm *o winning out? 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

BOLSHEVISM REPLACES AIT(K"RACY IX RUSSIA 


AUTOCIiACY IS OVEUTllROWN 

The Great War (1914-1919) servcH^l to autocracy 

throughout central and ejistern Euroj)(\ hut while aut<M'racy 
was supplanted in central Europe^ In* jxditical democracy » in 
eastern Eurojx* (that is, in Russia) it was sujiplanttHl by liol- 
atie\dsni. The rise of Bolshevism and its vogue in Russia con- 
stituted one of the most significant effects of the Cireat War. 

The Tsar’s Policies on the Eve ot the Great War. — In an 
earlier chapter * we have stnm how, tliroughout the nineteent}) 
century and down to the outbreak of the Gn^at War in 1914, 
the Russian Tsai's pursued the thrcMdold |x>licy of (1) enlarg- 
ing the Russian Empire by war and eonf|uest, (2) “Russifw 
ing*’ the subject nationalities, and (8) upholding and strength- 
ening social aristocracy and jK>litical autm'racy. Likewim* we 
have seen how, prior to 1914, opjK>siiion to the Tsar's iK)licy 
gradually developixl among five elements of th«‘ population: 
(1) the conquered nationalities and the Jews, who objctdcxl to 
‘^Russification'’; (2) the “intellectuals,’ that is, professors, 
WTiters, etc., who advocated individual lilK'rty and radical |x)- 
Jitical reform; (3) the capitalists ainl other middle-class 
people, who desired constitutional government and mcxlerate 
political rrdorm; (4) the peasants, who wanUxJ more land; 
and (5) the workingmen in the towns, who were inclining to 
ward Socialism. And finally we have sc^on how, w^hen the 
Tsar's Government was embarrassed by military defeat in 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904- H)05, them? five elements 
engaged in revolutionary agitation and action. 

» Chapter XIX. 
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Hie Russian Revolution of 1905-1906 proved premature. 
Hie forces of revolution lacked able leaders and failed to h(dd 
together; they were repressed by the Tsar as soon as the fw- 



HI SSIAN FEASANTS 


Th<* wotiian in thf« lorefrround is rarrying two biieki»to of wmtcr. which dlic hm 
drAwn from the wHl shown in the background. The iarge mgioritar of the 
Htiscian pcopic arc iicasanta. 

eign war was ended. The only lasting monument of tlie revo- 
lutionary movement of 1905-1906 in Russia was the Duma, 
a kind of make-believe parliament, which was elected by a 
restricted franchise and dominated by the Tsar’s autocratie 
Government. 
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Political Parties in Russia. — Nevortholeas, in and about 
the Duma^ there gnnv up, prior to 1914, tlm'e radical [)olitical 
parties which representixl as many shades of optH)sition to 
autocracy. (1) The Constituiional Democratic Partij (‘ompi iscxi 
most middle-class “intellectuals/’ i)rofessioiial men, and busi- 
ness-men; it champioiKHl fxditical democracy of the English 
typc% with supreme authority V(\sted in a real [Kjpular parlia- 
ment and with personal liberties guarantml by an (‘ffective 
Constitution. (2) The SfX'ial Revolutiomini Partij was essen- 
tially a jx^asants’ party, determinetl to transhu* the land from 
th<^ no!>ility to thi^ ix'a.santry and pr(‘pared to sup|K»rt any 
political program which {ironiisixl to assure this fundainiuital 
social reform. (3) The Socuil Demixrraiic (Socialist) Party 
embraced most of the workingnien in the towns; it aeceptixi 
the principles and prec(*pt.s of Karl Marx, the foumler of in- 
ternational Socialism, and urged tlie confiscation of private 
property and the* ofKTation and,contn>l of industry and agri- 
culture by the ‘SvorkiTs/^ The Ktissian Siwialists were split 
into two factions on qia^stion.s of ta<dics: (n) The Menshmki 
(or Menshevists) were the less radical faction; thew wen' will- 
ing to await the eventual triumph of Socialism through a long 
process of evolution and education, and in the meantime to 
cooperate with the Social Revolutionaries and even with the 
Constitutional Democrats in securing |K)litical deniot'racy in 
Russia, (b) The fiokhecUci (or Bolshevists) were the moit'. 
radical faction of Russian Swialists; they were to eHtal>- 
lish a Socialist Republic at the very first opix^rt unity, by 
force and violence if neex'ssarj*, and vven‘ hostile to any co- 
ojx'ration with middle-class political parties. 

Great War Supported by All Russian Parties Except Bol- 
^evists. — The Bolshevist faction op|x>»ed the participation 
of Russia in the Great War, but for s<nne time after 1914 its 
leaders were in exile and its numbers in Russia were' too few 
to obstruct the Government and armitjs of the Tsar. With 
the exception of the Bolshevists, the whole population of 
Russia at first supported the w'ar loyally and enthusiastically.^ 
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Patriot®, regardless of political affiliation, supported it b*'- 
cause it api>eared as a struggle for the freeing of Slavic peo* 
pies from Teutonic domination. C Constitutional Democrats, 
Social Hevolutionaries, and Menshevists supported it l^ecause 
it associated Russia with the democracies of France and Eng- 
land against the aut(JK*racy of (J<»rmany and seeme<l likely to 
oblig<‘ the Tmr to consent to fX)litical refonn. Subjc^ct iia- 
tionaliti(\H, such m Poles. Fitin.*<, Jews, Lithuanians, etc., sup- 
IH)rted it Ix^eaus^' it held out to them the hope* of respite from 
“Russification'^ and recognition of national rights and self- 
determination. 

Perversity of Tsar Nicholas II. — The Tsar Nicholas II 
(1804 1917) iniglit have won undying fame and glory if he 
had had tlu* farsight «*d genius to fulfill the exf)ectations of his 
suhjtTts. rnfortunatc’ly, he was narrow and stubborn. Sur- 
nninded by n*aetionary nobles and bureaucrats, he [K*rceiv€*d 
in the j)opular <*nthusiasm for the (Jreat War inercJy a favor- 
abli* opjKatunity for enlargifig Russia’s l)oundarie« and for 
htrengthening autocracy wifliin his em[>ire. He granUHi no 
practical favor to Poles, Finns, Jews, or other subject nation- 
alities. He tcM)k counsel with no leader of any radicid Party. 
He iKU'sisfently refus<'d to broaden tin* suffrage or to make 
the ministry n*s}>onsible to the Duma or to t*onsf*nt to any 
other ilemoerntie reform. He similarly gave no hml to the 
demands for social and eeononiie reform. 

Governmental Corruption and Russian Defeat. — Nicholas II 
might still have sueeee<led in his |K>liey if his (lovernment 
had IxHUi effu*i(‘nt and his armies victorious. But the auto- 
cratic (iov<*rnmcnt of Russia was notoriously inefficient and 
cornipt. It simply was not (xpial to the task of mobilising 
huge armies, s(*nding them to the frt>nt, equippirg and feed- 
ing them, and at the same time of caring proiK*rIy for the 
civilian population at home. Autocracy of the Russian va- 
riety provinl itself absolutely unfit to meet the supreme U"st 
of the (ireat War. The si'ries of disastrous defeats and its- 
tremts which the Russian forces suffered in 1915, was due less 
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to German prowess and (i^neralship than to corruption and 
inefficiency on the jiart of the Tsar's Government. 

The Russian autocracy learned no lesson from militar>’ de- 
feat and permitted no honest criticism of Itself. Throughmit 
1916 it adhered to its traditions of secrecy, suspicion, repres- 
sion, and intrigue. One nobleman followed another at the 
head of the Tsar's ministry, but the system remained un- 
changed. 

Spread of Popular Disaffection, 1916-1917. — During the 
winter of 1910-1917 jjopular flisufTection overspread Russia. 
Patriotic aniiy officers an<l prominent memlxTs of the Duma 
complained ojx'nly that the Government was hainix-ring the 
prosecution of the war and hinttsl that it was conducting 
treasonable negotiations with the enemy. The subji'cl na- 
tionalities grew restless and relHdliou.s. The Russian middle- 
classes were grumbling and faultfinding. Thert* wen* riots of 
peasants in tlu* c*ountr>' ami .strikes of workingmen in the 
cities. Besitles, the winter was severe, atid, while the upper 
classes feasted, many of the txK»rer la-ojiJe went hungiy'. 

Tlie Revolution of March, 1917. - t>n March 11, 1917, the 
autocratic Government of Nicholas 11 made its last attem|M 
to suppress revulutionar}- agitation in Rti.‘«un; it orderetl tlie 
members of the Duma to go home and it tlirected the work- 
ingmen in Petrograd to <ca,*« their strik«*s and protests and 
return to work. These decrees precipitatwl the Russian Revo- 
lution. 

On March 12, 1917, while railway empl<»\i>e» sidetracke<1 
the Tsar's spt'cial train and prevented Nicholas II and his 
loyal army chieftain.*j from reaching the capital, the working- 
men won over to their cause part of tlw* mililaiy* garrison of 
Petrograd and established a "soviet"' <or council) of “aoldiers 
and woriringnien,’’ which proceeded to exercise the functions 
of local government. At the same time, the memben of the 
Duma remained at their posts and their prendent sent an 
urgrait request to the Tsar to form a new and Kberai miokh 
toy. 
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Abdicahm of Nicholas 11. — Within three days the Revo- 
lution triumphed in Petrograd and spread to the army and to 
the provinces. Autocracy collapsed promptly and utterly. 
On March 15, 1917, Nicholas II abdicated; and by temporary 
agreement between the 
I>uma and the Petrograd 
Soviet, a Provisional 
(jrovemment was .«iet up 
under the presidi-ncy of 
Priiu’e (Jeorge Lvov, a 
liberal landlord and a 
meinlier of the ( 'onstitu- 
tiunal Democratic Party. 

The Provisional Govern- 
ment of Prince Lvov. — 

The I’rovisional (Jovern- 
ment. of Prince Lvov was 
chiefly a raiddle-cla.s8 
Goveminenf, doniinatetl 
by the ('onstitutional 
Democnitic Party, and 
committed to the princi- 
ple.-: of fxditiral democracy. 

It speedily jiroclaiined free- 
dom of Rfieech, of a.«woci- 
ation, of the pnsw, and of 
religion. It liberated 
thousands of [xilitical pris- 
oners and invited political 
exiles to return to Russia. It restored the right of self-detea*- 
mination to Finland and promised to accord the same right to 
Poland. It announced that a National Constituent Assembly 
would shortly be elected by universal suffrage to determine the 
form of the permanent democratic governmeait of Russia. Si* 
moltaneously, it sought to stimulate the psitriotism of the masses 
and to infuse new enwgy into the conduet of the Greal War. 
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Thus, in March, 1917, the first stafce of the Russian Revo^ 
lution was accomj)lisluHl with almost no blotxlshed. Autoe- 
racy was overthrown. The Tsar Nichohm II was in custody. 
Some of the old officials and bureaucrats were in prison; 
others were in exile. A Provisional Government was in 
power, promising iH)litical demcK*racy aral individual lil)erty 
within Russia and close military co()fK?ration with England, 
France, and Italy in a war to make the whole world ‘^safe for 
democracy/* 


MIDDLKH'LASS (;OVERXMKXr F.VILS 

It was the misfortune of the Provisional Government of 
Prince Lvov that it did not tnily reprt'sent the Russian 
people. It represented only the discmlittnl l>uma« and it 
was essentially a middle-class Government. 

Loss of Popular Support for the Provisional Government -- 
The bulk of the Russian fxx^ple were not of the middle-clttas. 
Tliey were pea.sants or workingimu). 'fhev di'sired i)eace and 
could not understand why the Prtivisional {i(n’ernmeni urge<l 
them to continue the war. B^'sidi^, they wen* not satisfied 
with promises of ix)litieal demf>cnicy and individual liberty; 
they wisheil the Revolution to go much farther and to accom- 
plish radical scKual and economic changt-s. 

From March to NovemlK>r. 1917. the str>ry of the Russian 
Revolution is the story of the gru<iual transfer of influent*!^ 
and control from the rnidtlle-^ilnss Ptuvisional Government ol 
PrincM^ Lvov to the rria^ws of tlie |»ef)[ile. Fv#r this transfer 
several factors wen* rf^fKmsifde. 

fl) RtM oj the — A.s the* Revolution spread through- 

out Russia, local “Soviet s of Workingmen, Soldiers* and Peas- 
ants” sprang into existence everywlien — in towns and in 
province's nKwleled after the Petrograd Soviet. 1'he Skiviets 
speedily Wcame cfuiters of fiopular agitation and profifiganda 
and forums for the expre-ssion of p<ipular <lernjifids. The ftmt 
National of So\ ietn, held at Moscow in April. 1917, 

demandeti sweeping land-reforms, the participatioi! of work* 
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ingraen in the management of industry, the deraocratiaation 
of the army, aiul ti>e continuation of the war only on oondi~ 
tion that it involved "no atinexations and no indemnities.’' 

(2) Undermining of Militnry Dixeiphne. — As the Revolu- 
tion sprcail in the anny, the soldiers funned Soviets and as- 
sumed military control. The result was a rapid decline of 
military discipline. I*riv.ates left the ranks and went home 
without leave. I'niKipular officers were deposed by the men. 
.■\ctive fighting ceased, and Russian and German soldiers 
tningleil together in friendly fashion. 

(3) Si>r((td of (icrmiin /Voce Projmgonda. — As the disci- 
pline of the Hus.sian anny (hTlinetl, Gorman agents busied 
themwlves with urging the Russian.s to (p:it the war and to 
center their «*fTorts on .s«*curing the full fruits of the Revolu- 
tion within Russia. 

(4) Agitation oj the litMerislx. — With the overthrow of 
Xichela.s II and the grant of fsilitical Iib«*rty, revotutionaiy’ 
cxiW relunusl to Russia and exerted a great influence. The 
most important were leaders of the Bolshevist faction of tbe 
fsoeial DeiinxTatic Party, who urged the Soviets to supplant 
the Provisional Government of Prince Lvov, to establish a 
jWM'iallstie dictatorship, and to make immediate peace with 
( iennany. 

(5) Fnilnrv of the Prm'ixumal Gorernment. — The Provi- 
sional Go^•^>rnmenf failiHl to fulfill popular aspirations or to 
overcome opposition. At first (in March, 1917) it consisted 
almost wholly of Gonstitutional Dcmocnits, who had little 
sympathy with the ecainomic demantls of the Social Revolu- 
tionary and Social Democratic Parties and who were resolved 
to sulKirdinate internal refonas in Russia to the vigorous 
pro8<*cution of foreign war. When it btH-ame apparent (in 
May, 1917) that the Sovict.s were popular and powerful and 
were contrr»lI<Hl in the countiy* districts by Social Revolution- 
aries ami a the cities by the Mensticxial faction of the Sodal 
Democrats, Prince Lvov associabd several leaders of 

two radical parties with his own Constitutional Democnits in 
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liie Ptovisional Government, but it was like mixing oil wiUi 
watw. Compromise proved fatal. 

Kerensky and his Policies. — The most interesting and in> 
telligent memlH'r of the reconstructed Provisional Govern- 
ment was Alexander Kerensky. at> ardent Social Revolution- 

ar>'. Backed at first by 
the peasants and by tlie 
Menslievist workingmen, 
he labored zealously to 
bring the war to a prompt 
but honorable conclusion 
and to assure to the Rus- 
."iian [>eople both politital 
deituK’racy and social ns- 
fonn. Keremsky’s lalwrs 
were in vain. He was p»T- 
{jetually handicapiMMl by 
the Constitutional Dt^mo- 
crats in the Provudonal 
Government, by Uie Bol- 
shevi-Hts in the Soviets, 
and by German a(p^nts in 
the anny and throughout 
the euuntr>'. He could 
not |>Tsuade the Allies to 
state ch’arly their war- 
aims or to consent to a 
gc'iieral |ieace on the basts 
of “no annexations and no indemnities," an<i without such an 
agreement he could not arouse any enthuKiu.>an in the Russian 
Soviets for the prosecution of the war. Ih* failed to restore 
discipline in the Russian armies; and when (in July, 1917) 
he attempted in person to direct a “drive ’’ against the Teu- 
tonic invaders, his forces were repulsed and routed. 

Kereiuky’e Attempted Didatorship. — Prince Lvov and the 
other ConstHutional Democrats withdrew from the Provi- 
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sional Govenunent in August, 1917, and Iforensky assumed a 
kind of dictatorship. It was too late. Kerensky found him- 
self in a tragic situation and his own influence rapidly waning. 
He was assailed by reactionaries and by the Constitutional 
Democrats because they thought him “radical” and “unpa- 
triotic.” He was assailed by the Bdshevists because they 
thought him “con8er\'ative” and “militaristic.” Foreign gov- 
ernments rebuffed him, and the Russian armies refustsd to 
obey him. He could not wage successful war, and he would 
not negotiate dishonorable peace. Yet he could not safely 
untlcrtak*' social nvonst ruction within Russia until Russia was 
at peace with her neighlKirs. In the meantime he postponed 
the election of the proinimi National Constituent jVssembly. 

I’nder these (•ircunistan(<‘s, the propaganda of the Boltiie- 
vists flourished and Ixirc fruit. Gradually Bolshevists sup^ 
platjfed Menshevist .s in control of the Soviets in the cities; 
ami i ii the rural So\net8, many Social Revolutionaries trans- 
ferre<l tlieir affections from their own leader, Kerensky, to the 
leaders of the Bolshevists. 

The Revolution of November, 1917. — At length, cm No- 
vemlx'r 7, 1917, tlie Bolshevists rose in arms in Petrograd, 
overthrev,- Kerensky’s Government, and sdied supreme pcflit- 
ical power. Their action was ratified by the National Con- 
gn>ss of Soviets on November 10. What remained of the 
Russian armies ac(]uiesccd, and most of the country sub- 
mitted to the new regime. 

Overthrow of Kerensky and Triumph of the Bolhheeids. — • 
Thus, in November, 1917, the second stage of the Russian 
Revolution was reached. The reactionaries and middle-dass 
reformers either fled or were imprisoned. Radical Sodafists 
were in possession of the chief offices and had a working ma- 
jority in the Soviets. Individual libertka, political dmnocracy, 
and the prosecution of the war were aU putiied into the bade* 
ground while the Bolshevists inaugurated far^eadiing eco- 
nomic experiments. The Revolution waa to be social as wdl 
as political. 
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THE DICTATOIiSHIP OF THE PROLF 
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The Bolshevist Leaders. — 'I’iio lu 
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, tho Bolshevist («ov- 
emruent which took office in Noveinlxi, 1017, wa.s a man who 
belonged by birth and training to tlie Russian nobility but 
who early intcnstiHi hiins(>lf in the Russian workingmen and 
became a z«;»lou> Socialist. His family name was Vladimir 

riiniiov. but during a long 
exile in Switzerland (fnau 
IINK) to 1!>I7) he ^loptisl 
IIh' |K’n-name of 
Lenin. It was a« Xicholas 
Isniin that he was vene.v 
ated by the Russian 
masses and fearetl and 
hattsl by the Russian 
upjH'r claHst^. He was 
courageous and highly 
intelligent. 

Ix’nin’s right-hand man 
was Jjeo Tnttuky, a Jew 
by race and a member of 
th«' middle rla.s8 by birth. 
Ih'coming a fanatical So- 
cialist. he wtm imprisoned 
for |M>liticul ofTeiusce and 
trans|)orte<l to Siljeria. 
Escaping thence, he liveil some years in Vienna and in Paris. 
Expellerl from France in HHO, h<' residcsl for a short time 
in New York and managed to get buck to Russia in May. 
1917. In November, 1917, he lM*came “Ptsiple’s (!ommw- 
sioner for Military' Affairs” in the Bolshevist Government 
headed by Nicholas Ix'nin. 

Bolshevist Policies. — The chief policies of T.«rniD and Trot- 
sky were four: d) to make peace with the Germans; (2) to 
establish a “dictatorship of the wm-king chuw”; (3) to effect 
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radical economic an*' -ial changes; and (4) to suppress do- 
mestic opposition anr* »,rd off foreign intervention. These 
four policies were pil ed siinultanwusly, but we may dis- 
cuss them separately and in turn. 

(1) Peace with Germany. — Immediately after seizing su- 
preme power in Russia, the Bolshevist Government served 
notice on the Allies that it would not support them in an 
“imperialistic” war and that unless they would agree to an 
o()en statement of war-aims on the basis of “no annexations 
and no indemnities” it would at onc<; negotiate a separate 
p(‘ace. The Allies made no answer, and in December, 1917, 
Russia signetl a truce with the Gennans. .Aft r stormy ozo- 
nations and despite Allie<l protests, peace was finally con- 
.duded at Bresr-Litovsk in March, 1918, between Russia, <h) 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey, on t he other. 

Territorial Losses of Russia. — The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
deprived Russia of Finland, Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, IJthu- 
ania, I’krainia, Bisssarabia, and Transcaucasia. Thereby Russia 
lost a fourth of her {K}pulation, a fourth of her arable land, a 
third of her industries, and three-fourths of her iron and coal 
tnincs. It nnluced the European territon,' of Ruasia practically 
to what it imd lieen before the time of Peter the Great. It 
ieft Russia eascntially a National State, inhabited almost 
wholly by Russians and freed from the problems of “subject 
aationali tit's.” In March, 1918, the capital was transferred 
from Petrograd to Moscow. 

Sulwequently the collapse of Germany (November, 1918) 
snabled the Bolshevist Government of Russia to rz>un 
Ukrainia; and the Allies by the Treaty of Versailles (June, 
1919) compelled Germany to repudiate the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. Nevertheless, Russia acquiesced in the transfer <rf 
Bessarabia to Rumania and in the estabUshment of Finland, 
Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania as independent re- 
publics. These developments were accepted by the Bdaha* 
yists as in accordance with national setf-^terminatiim. 
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(2) DictatorsUp of the Working Class. — Shortly after the 
Bolshcviat Revolution in Novemlier, 1917, the elections to 
the long-promised National Constituent Assembly were held 
throughout Russia on the democratic basis of equal, direct, 
universal, and secret suffrage. The result was the election of 
a large majority of persons identified with the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party rather than with the Bolshevist faction of the 
Social Democratic Party. It proved conclusively that the 
Bolshevist faction constituted a small minority of the Russian 
people, and it convinced Lenin an<l Trot. sky that their only 
hope t>f remaining in |jower anti carrying out their economic 
policies lay in sacrificing political democracy. 

Repudiation of Political Democracy. — Consequently the 
Bolshevist Government dissolved the National (.'onstituent 
Assemblj' on the grounds that it was a “reactionar 3 '” body 
and that the StK’ial Revolutionary' Party was ‘'directing the 
fight of the txiurgeoisie against the workingmen’s revolution.” 
Not only wa.s tlic democratic .^ssembl}' .suppressetl, but local 
Soviets whiclj couhl not l>e won over by the Bolshevists were 
likewise dissolved aiul many of their leaders were imprisoned 
or e,\iled. W'orking-claas dieUitorship — not |x>litical de- 
mocracy ~ was the instrument of Bolshevist rule in Russia. 

The Soviet ('onMitution, July, 1918. — The National Con- 
gress of Soviets, “|)urifie<r’ by the exclusion of anti-Bolshe- 
vists, adoptiMl a ( -onstitution for Ru.ssia in July, 1918. This 
Constitution i>romised freetlom of conscience, of opinion, of 
the press, and of ineetit)g, ainl provided definite organization 
for the ‘‘dictatorship of the working class.” The whole coun- 
try was proclaimed a “Federal Republic of Soy'iets of Work- 
ers’, Soldiers’, and Peastuds’ Delegates”; and all central and 
local authority was vested in these Soviets. The franchise 
was granted to citizens over eighteen years of agp, male and 
female, who earned their living bj^ productive labor and to 
revolutionary soldiers and sailors, but it was denied to the 
clergy, the nobility, and most of the middle class. Final 
power was entrusted to the National Congress of Soviets, or- 
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ganized in such a way as to assure the {Mreponderanoe of the 
delegates of town Soviets over those of rural Soviets, The 
making of laws and the choosing of ministers (called ‘‘People’s 
Commissioner'’) were entrusted to a ( entral tkecutivc Com- 
mittee of some two hundred meml)ers elected by the Na- 
tional Congress of Soviets. 

Russia Canirolled bt/ Bolshenst Minority, — In practice tlie 
‘‘dictatorship of the working cLass” was a dictatorship of the 
Bolshevist Party (often calhnl the ( oinmunist Party). Tin* 
Party it^lf comimsed (in 1923) some tiOO.OOt) |)ersofis, mc^Uy 
workingmen in the towns. st)lendi<lly organizes! and dtseiplimNl. 
Though thest' workingmen wen' a small minority of the total 
population of Russia, they contn>lle<l most of the Umn soviets, 
and thereby, under tlie ( 'onstitutiofi of 1918. they c^ontrolleil 
the National ( ongn'ss of Soviets, the ( Vntral Executive ( otii- 
mittee, and the ('ouncil of Pi'oples ( 'ommissioners. Public 
policies were detenninf^l by the leaders of the Bolslnwist 
Party (among whom tlie elitef wen* I>*nin and Trf:)t>sky), sup- 
ported by the faithful Ihdsiievist majority in the Ontral 
Executive (.'ornmitlw, and carrif*rl into efT«'ct by the PwpleV 
Commissioners ^of whom the ehief wi'n* Iv^uiin and Trotaky) 

The Constitution of IIMH ma<le military s4»rvi<T ccmifKilsor> 
for all Russian citizens, but resc'rveil to tlie lat>oriiig 
the privilege* of defending the Revoliititm with anm <tmdu- 
ally a revolutionary anny was built up of workingmen and 
peasants, loyal to the BoIshevi^^t Ctovenniient and prt^jmiriHi 
to enforce its decrees. 

(3) Economic and Social Changes, — The fnirfiose of the 
Bolshevist (Jovemnient in establishing the ‘'dictalorHliip of 
the working class” and in withdrawing from the Great War 
was to hasten the transformation of Russia into a Boeialist 
State. Toward this goal, many significant steps were taken 
during 1918. 

Toward Radiml Rocialism, — .\ll special privilegsa wen* 
abolished. Ijibor was made compulsory for all eititen^^ 
Local autborificfs were empowered to seize bouaea of the wril- 
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to-do and to allow citizons who poRscsaed no adequate dwdl- 
ing to occupy them. Private ownership of land was abolished 
without compensation, and all real estate was declared the 
property of the State, the {K^asants being admitted to the oc- 
cupation and use of the land which they actually cultivated. 
Mini’s, forests, and railways were appropriated by the State. 
Factories and workshops were seized, without compensation 
to former private owners, and handed over to the manage- 
ment and ofieration of workingmen. All public debts coo- 
tm<‘tcd by previous Goveniments were canceled. All private 
luinks were confiscated. Foreign traile was nationalized. The 
Hiis.sian Church was depriveil of state support and reduced to 
tiie fiositiou of a voluntary anil s«if-su|»|x)rting soi iety. Pri- 
\ate schools were .su|»pressi-il, and considerable attention was 
given to the development of a system of free State-directed 
islucution. ^'he old HuRsian flag was 8U|)«‘rsedi*d by the red 
flag of .Socialism, and statues of Tsars and other worthies of 
the old autocracy were pullinl down and replaced with statues 
of Karl Marx and other hi’nies of international Socialism. 
Tlie calendar of western F3uroix? was introduced into Russia. 
Moset^w was conftrmiHl as the ea[>ital of the Federal Socialist 
HepubUr of Russian Soviets. 

Bddimijst Propaganda in Foreign Countries. — From Mos- 
cow, as the center of triumphant Socialism, Ik)lslievist agents 
were sent out to spread Socialist propaganda in foreign coun- 
tries. The Bolshevists hoped that the Ru.ssian Revidution of 
die twentieth auituiy would b<» as sweeping and far-reaching 
in soeial consequences as tlie French Revolution of the ei^^t- 
eenth c«ntur>' had been in politics. They longed for the de- 
struction of capitalism not only in Russia but throt;qdu>ut the 
world. Ruseda, they indsted, was setting an exami^ for all 
nations to follow. 

Obstacles to Sucees^ul Social Reforms in Russia. — Two 
great obstaclea to the success of the Bdahevist social reforms 
in Russia were the ignorance of the lower classes and the fact 
that the refoims were attempted at the very time when the 
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i^iole wodkl wu reeUng from the effects of the Orest War. 
Russia had suffered more from the Great War than aagr other 
country, and her commerce, industry, and agriculture irare 
already in serious confusion before tite Bolriievists came into 
power. What the Bolshevists did, after November, 1917, 
served at least temporarily to increase the confusion. The 
workingmen were too ignorant to manage and operate the 
great industries without technical assistance. The State was 
too neariy bankrupt to advance the capital necessary to keep 
industry and trade going at full speed. The peasants were 
too sbortid^ted to exert Uiem.wlve8 to increase agricultural 
production. And the breakdown of the transportation sys- 
tem (railways and shipping) — an inevitable result of the 
Gnat W'ar — not only deprived the peasants of needful agri- 
cultural imidements and supplies, but also prevented the riiip- 
ping of foodstuffs to the industrial cities. 

The result was decreased production of Russian agriculture 
and industry and a decline of Russian trade, followed by 
shortage of food, scarcity of emplo>'raent, suffering, famine, 
and disease. Thousands upon thousands of Russian peqpde 
perished miserably in the six years from 1918 to 1924. 

GraduaUy, however, the ^Islievist Govemment bettered 
conditions somewhat. The transportation system was im- 
proved. The {tcasants were taught better methods and en- 
couraged to put forth greater efforts. Technical middle-class 
experts were hired at high mlaries to supervise the manage- 
ment and operation of the larger industries, and cartalists 
were licensed to conduct lesser industrial plants. 

Increasing Moderation of the Bolsheeists. — Ere long it ap- 
peared that the Bolshevists were reaching a compromise be- 
tween capitalism and Socialism. While private property was 
totally abolished in theory, the peasants were actually in pos- 
session of small farms of their own and the workmgmmi wwe 
sharing the profits of industry with middle-class persons who 
advanced capital and managed buriness. But this, if not pure 
Sootelism. was at leost fundamentally different from the eoo> 
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n<Hmc and social conditions in Russia under the Tsars. For 
better or for worse the Bolshevists had accomplished a radical 
change. 

(4) St^ression of Domestic Opposition and Defeat of For- 
eign Intervention. — Considerable numbers of Russian people 
opposed the rule of the Bolshevists. Certain patriots pro- 
tested against the desertion of the Allies and the conclusioft 
oS peace with Geniiany. Certain prominent leaders of the 
Social Revolutionary’ and Constitutional Democratic Parties 
fffotested against the repudiation of political democracj' and 
the establishment of a dictatorship of the working class. Many 
landlords, business-men, and clerg.vmen protested vehemently 
against the abolition of private propert}’ and against other 
radical reforms of the BoLslievLst Government. Some of tlie 
domestic opponents of BoLshevisnt left Russia and as dmigr^s 
settled in foreign countries, where they organized and con- 
ducted propaganda against the Revolution. Others remained 
in Russia and sought to stir up [wpular revolts against the 
Bolshevists. Foreign fiovernments took a liand in RusHian 
affairs and added to the chaos. 

German Interference, 1918. — .After the Tn'aty of Bre«t- 
Litovsk (March, 1918), the Germans interfend in the internal 
affairs of Russia. They aimed at strengthening the militaiy 
power of Germany and preventing the spnml of Bolshevism. 
They inspired the Ukrainians and the ‘‘VVhiU‘ Himians” to 
assert national independence, and they gave financial and 
military support to various Russian gen<>ralM who opposed 
the Bol8he\’ist8. In fact, the Germans contributed potently 
in 1918 to keeping Russia in di-sorder and turmoil. 

AUud Opponlim to the BoUhevieU,. J9l8. — With the col- 
lapse of Germany in Noverol>er, 19 IS, the Bolshcvista wen* 
freed from the danger of further German interference in Ru» 
sm. But already the Allies were intervening. Against Ruu- 
eiap Bolshevism, the Allies were bitterly antagonistic; the 
actions of the Bolshevists in withdrawing from the Great 
War, in making a separate peace with Germany, in 
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Kussia’s foreign indebtedness, and in preaching a world-wide 
social revolution, infuriated the Governments and influential 
citizens of France, England, Italy, Japan, and the United 
States. Besides, the Russian dmigr^ in Allied countries kept 
up a constant agitation to obtain active foreign assistance 
against the Bolshe\nsts. 

Allied Inten>enlim in Rjumia, 1918. — Allied intervention in 
Russia began in March, 1018, as a war-measure against Ger- 
many. Refusing to acknowledge the Treaty of Brest-Lituvsk, 
the .\liies not only declined to recognize the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, which agreetl to it, but also decreed and enforced a 
rigorous economic blockade against Russia, lest supplies in- 
tende<l for Russians should fall into German hands. For the 
same purpose, the Allies encouraged an army of Czechoido- 
vaks (which had deserted from Austria earlier in the war) to 
disregard the peace.* of Brest-Litovsk, to establish itself on the 
V<»lga River in Ru-ssia, and to defy the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment. For the same purpose, too, Allied “expeditionary 
bircee” were landed at Murmansk, the single ice-free port of 
Russia on the Arctic Ocean, and at Vladivostok, in eastern 
Siberia. 

The exploits of the Czechoslovaks, combined with Allied 
militaiy’ advance from V'laiivostok and Murmansk, prmnpted 
anti-Bobhevist uprisings in Russia. Allied intervention, be- 
ginning as a war-measure against Germany, soon assumed the 
character of a crusade of the forces of democracy and ca^ntal- 
bm against the forces of Ikibhevist Bocialiran. For a time, 
toward the close of 1918, it looked as though the Government 
of Lenin and Trotsky would be unable to ward off foreign in- 
ter\'ention and suppress domestic opposition. The Allies oc- 
cupied northern Russia (including Archangel), the Crimea, 
and most of Siberia, while an anti-Bobhevist Russian Gov- 
ernment was set up at Omsk (east of tlM Ural Mountains) and 
supplied liberally with men, mone>% and munitions. 

Failure of DonmUe InmrrecHon and Foreiffn fnterveniiim. 
— As time went on, however, the BtMevbts got the upper 
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in Russia. They struck terror into the hearts of many 
oj^ponents by puttinfc to death the Tsar Nicholas II and his 
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family (July 16, 1918) and by enipowerinn special “Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals” to fninish anti- Bolshevists. They rallied 
the bulk of the peasants and the workinpnen to their support 
by poiDting out that the most active leaders of the anti-Bol- 
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dievist forces were “reactionaries” who, if successful, would 
undo the social reforms of the Revolution and might even re' 
store the old autocracy. Most of all, the Bolshevists were 
aided in their propaganda and military efforts by the inces* 
sant (juarrcls and differences among their opponents and by 
the fact that they thcmscivcs were waging a patriotic strug- 
gle against for(‘igu inicrvention. In this respect, the Russian 
Revolution of the twentieth century was similar to the French 
Revolution of the eighteenth centuiy. Attempted interven- 
tion of fon'igners serx'ed only to consolidate the revolutionaries 
and to rtuitlor tlu'iii more iletennine<l and more radical. 

In 1919 the anti-BoLshevist Rus-sian (iovcreniont at Omsk 
collapsed and its chief was put to deadi; the Czechoslovaks 
withdrew; and the /Vllies abandoned all active direct inter- 
vention, except that the Jajranese remained in ixissession of 
Vdadi\o«tok and ca.stern Siberia.* Still the Allies could not 
bring themselvcH to recognize the Government of Lenin and 
Trotsky or to remove th«' economic blockade of Russia; and 
they dM not miss an op|x>rtuuity to lend financial and moral 
supjxirt to ambitious p<‘rsons who directetl militarj!’ expedi- 
tions !igain.‘?t the Bolshevists. In 1920 the .-Vllies indirectly 
aided and alvdltnl the efforts of several reaetionaty Russian 
generals to overthrow the Bolshevist Government by force of 
arm.H, and t hey jierrait ted Poland to attack Russia. The Bolshe- 
vist s not i»nly routetl the Poles and compclliHi them to make 
p<we. but also crushed in turn all the reactionarj’ armies. 

By 1 921 the authority of the Bolshevists w'as not seriously dis- 
puteil in Russia. Domestic opposition was suppressed and for- 
eign intervention defeated. Moreover, in 1921, Great Britain 
terminatiHl t he blockade and agrtHtl to permit trade with Russia. 

In 1922 the Gn'at Powers of Eurojx> invited Rusew to take 
part in an International Conference at Genoa for the purpose 
of dealing with various economic problems. Russia accepted 
the invitation, but as Chapter XXVI sitowed, the Bolshevist 

' In 1922, after the Washington Conference (page TSOt, Ji^mui with- 
drew her troooa front Stbeim. 
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Gk)veniment refused to consent to the Allies' terms regarding 
the payment of former Russian debts and the treatment of 
foreigners' property in Russia. The Allies, on the other hand^ 
were unwUUng to recognize the Bolshevist Government as the 
legitimate government of Russia or to make any new loans 
to it. They did recognize it, however, in 1924 and the Russian 
people were allowed to work out their experiment with Com- 
munism in their own way. In this chapter we have been 
concerned with the Russian Revolution as a very significant 
result of the Great War. I low the Soviet government fared in 
later years will be considered in another chapter. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. In order to connect this chapter with what has gone l>efore, ask 
yourself what Tvere the chief characteristics of the government of Russia 
from 1814 to 1914. Can you tell very definitely what the Tsars accom- 
plished from 1814 to 1914 as regards: (a) enlargement of the Empire, (6) 
Russification of subject nationalities/ (c) maintenance of social aristoc- 
racy, (d) preservation of autocracy? (Consult Chapter XIX if your 
memory has growm rusty on these points,) 

2. What groups or classes among the people opposed the Tsar’s 
policies before 1914? Wliat political parties opposed his fxdicies? What 
was the attitude of these groups and parties toward the Great War? 

3. How did Nicholas II lose his throne? When? Why? 

4. What was achieved by the Revolution of March, 1917? 

5. Explain why the Provisional Government of Prince Lvov was too 
weak to last long. 

6. Who was Kerensky? What were his policies? Why did he fail? 

7. Explain the causes and immediate results of the Russian Revolu- 
tion of November, 1917. 

8. Who were Lenin and Trotsky? What were their policies? Con- 
trast their policies with those of Kerensky. 

9. What are the Soviets? What is Bolshevism? 

10. When and under what circumstances did the Soviet Government 
make peace with Germany? With what results? What did the Allies 
do about the Russo-German peace treaty? 

11. Explain in what respects the Bolshevist Government is undemo- 
cratic. 

12. What have been the chief obstacles to the complete socialization of 
Russia by the Bolshevists? 
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13. In what matteni have the Bolaherkta moderated their policies 
since coming into power? 

14. What was the attitude of the Bolshevist Govemment toward 
foreign countries? What was the attitude of foreign countries toward it? 

16. What did the Genoa Conference show al>out the relations between 
Russia and the other countries? (Consult p. 782.) 

16. Can you give any reasons to explain why the Bolshevists were able 
to keep the government of Russia in their own hands, in spite of opposi* 
tion? 
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THE WOllLD OF TO-DAY 

After reading eight hundred j^agt'sof history, it is quite natu- 
ral to ask the question. “When all is said and dom*, what lias 
been the net result of history*^’' How far has civilization pro- 
gressed, and what are the ohstaek^ that e(»nfront it? How 
does historj' help us to understand the problems with wdiieh 
the world must gra[){)le to-<iay - and to-morrow? These 
questions each student must answer for hiiiistdf or herself as 
intelligently and honestly as he or she 1*^1. Hut {K^rhujis the 
answ’ers may be made more ea.sily if in this exmeiuding eha{>- 
ter wre take a survey of the chief featun^s of eontemixirary 
civilization, as they apjx'ar in the light of history. I^et us 
take stock of the world of to-<Iay. 

OUH UOKIZOX la BHOADEH 

Isolation a Thing of the Past. - At the very outmd , it 
should be obseiw^ed that we live in a largiT world tlmn that of 
our ancestors. The world of the ancient (inn^ks and iiomatis 
was the ring of lands around the M 4 '<literraneaii 8 i‘a. Medi- 
eval (’hristendom inrludeil Eurofx* and a little imm*. Each 
continent was a world in itself, for most of its inhabitants 
had little or no knowledge of tlie existencf of other c?€>ntiiients. 
However, mm> the Ccunniereial R<*v(>lution of the HixtiMniih 
centur3% the people of all continents hav(^ Imxui limughi into 
communication with one another. The horizon of the civil- 
ized w-'orld is no longer limited to a single eont incut, but in- 
cludes the entire glolx*. As a r«?sult of exploration, of travel, 
of oceanic steamships and world-commerto, of world-politics, 
and of the intenningling of races by migration, our mental 

818 
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outlook has become incomparably broaidcr. Moreover, we 
have buUt up an economic structure that is world-wide, with 
the result that each continent is dependent upon the others 
for everyday articles of food and coimnerce. No nation, no 
continent, can now shut itself off from the rest of the world 
as in bygone ages. 



This »hciws bow little of the world waa known in nneient tiiniMi 
THE GHOWTH OF POPCEATION CHEATERS PROBLEMS 

Enormous Increase of Population. — Our world is not only 
larger than that of our forefathers. It is also more populous. 
The jiopulation of all England five centuries ago was only 
half as large as the population of the single dty of London 
to^iay. The population of France has doubled sinoe the time 
of Louis XIV. The continent of Eim>pe, at the outbreak <rf 
the Great War in 1914, had 450 million inhabitants as com- 
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pared with 175 million in the jtat 1800. In addition, one 
must remember that during the last three centuries millions 
of Europemis have poured into the waste spaces of America 
and Australia. 

Problem of Caring for Increased Population. — To feed, 
clothe, and shelter this enormously inm»u.sed numlj(>r of hu- 
man beings requires a far inon* intelligent u.st‘ of the world’s 
resources than our ancestors innnKHl to make, lhat is the 
reason why each countn.' tends more and more to sixH^ialize 
in producing the things for which it is lx*st fitted. It is the 
reason why a financial panic in New York can cnote suffer- 
ing in Chicago; why a bhx katle of llussia can causn' hunger 
in western Eurojx'; why a European war can injure the ih*o- 
nomic welfare of the whole world. It is also the reason why 
farsighted statesmen and economist.s an^ urging all nations 
not to waste their natural resources of coal, timlier, petro- 
leum, and metals. 

Conservation of S’ahiral Resources. — Conservation of natu- 
ral resources Ls becoming more and mon* necessary, if we are 
not to leave our children in a worn-out world. More than 
one garden spot on the earth’s surface has lieen transformed 
into a desert by reckless cutting of fonsts and wasUfful ex- 
haustion of the soil. Vet, if natun ’s wealth is can'fuUy has- 
banded, there is more than enough. "Wide areas still n;main 
to be brought under cultivation. Ev'cn the areas now culti- 
vated are producing only a small fraction of the harvest 
which a more scientific and careful tillage would make possible. 

ITRBAN LIFE PKE8EXTS XKW PltOBLEMH 

Increased Population chiefly in Cities. - The increased 
peculation has IxH'n largely conamtrated in citM»a. Back in 
1790 nine out of ten .Americans lived out-side the towns, 
whereas in 1920 less than five out of ten wen* country dwell- 
ers. In England a century ago two pi-raons out of ten lived 
in cities, but to-day eight out of ten are townsfolk. AH over 
the civilized world, people have shown the same tendency to 
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herd together in cities. The tendency is due partly to the rise 
of coniniercc and industries which attract workers, and partly 
to the theatres, convenienw's, luxuries, and other advantages 
of urban life. 

Problems of Urban Life. — The city slums, unfortunately, 
prove to be breeding-place's of disease and vice. These evils 



WHERE THE BRITI.SH WORKING CIjeSSES LIVE 

Thii n tyiiieal «tr«et in th<* pt^rer aertion of a Brifiah city. Tbe only way 
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for one. 


arc corrected, to some extent, by elaborate systems of sanitft* 
tion and police. But still there remains the evil of m&p- 
crowding. In London, often four or five families have to live 
in a house designed for one. Rents are so excessive that even 
well-to-do people cannot obtain q>aciou8 and weU-U|^ted 
homes. The children often have no proper place for {dl^. 
The noise and hurry of city life, and the lack of fredr air and 
outdoor exercise, have bad effects upon the health and nerves 
of city dwellers. In view of these facts, various rdbnnem de* 
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dare some way or other must be found to spread the 
peculation out more evenly so that all men may have real 
iHHnes and fresh air and an opportunity for healthful work on 
the soil part of the time. This is one of the problems of to* 
nuuTOw. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY PBO\’B8 DIFFICULT TO ACHIEVE 

Decay of Feudal Aristocracy. — The growth of the cities 
has hastened the decline of the old feudal aristocracy, which 
was essentially an aristocracy of rural landlords. In France 
there are still titles of nobility, but the nobles have never 
regained the lands and the privilc^l^ which they lost in the 
French Revolution of 1789. In Russia feudalism was very 
strong, but it has been <lestroyed at least temporarilj’’ by the 
Revolution of 1917. The powerful feudal aristocracies in Ger- 
many (especially in Pru.s.sia) and .Austria have been weakened 
by the democratic revolutions of 1918. In fact, as a general 
rule the nobility has lost much of its importance during the 
last century or so, althougii in many European countries the 
nobles still have titles, social rank, special privileges, and large 
estates. Everyw’here the bourgeoisie has grown stronger and 
the aristocracj’ weaker. 

The Ideal of Social Equality. — In place of the dying feudal 
aristocracy, democratic idf>alist.H have drf‘aine<l of establishing 
genuine social e<juality. Such was the hope voiml by the 
French revolutionists of 1789. Such wa.s tlie aim of “Jack- 
sonian Democracy” in .America. The new ideal was a state 
where all men should have equality of opfsirtunity, where 
there would be no classes or castes, where each man's stand- 
ing in the community would depend on his brains, achieve- 
ments, and character rather than on his birth. 

Ctmiplete social equality, however, has proved diffioilt to 
realixe in practice. In most European countries, the nobJes, 
thou^ shorn of many old priviteges, have retained thdr heredi- 
tary titles and high social rank. Besitka, fear hae fieen ex- 
prmsed that a new aristocracy at wealth threatens to the 
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place of the old aristocracy of birth. On the other hand, the 
spread of democracy and the extension of education have 
opened up many opportunities for ambitious and able individu- 
als to rise in the world by achieving success in business, politics, 
science, literature, law, medicine, engineering, or art. By means 
of social legislation and educational reforms much profpess has 
been made toward improving the condition of the lower classes 
and creating a greater measure of equality of opportunity. 

WOMEN CLAIM NEW RIGHTS 

Women’s Rights. — The modem desire for equality has 
IxH'n strikingly exemplified in the cose of women. Christian- 
ity has done much, in past ages, to raise women from the po- 
sition of domestic animals to a place of resfx^ct and honor. 
But still, at the dawn of the ninetwnth century, women coukl 
not vote, they were ineligible for most fxjlitieal offices and 
profefwion.s, and in many countrira they w'cre inferior to men 
in legal rights. Alx)ut the middle of the century*, an agita- 
tion for |X)litie}d etpiality In^gan. The famous English philoso- 
pher, John Stuart Mill, statetl the cast' for woman in his book 
on T/ie Suhjvrtion of Women and in 18fi7 presented a {x>tition 
to Parliament for the enfranchisement of women. England 
was too conservative to take the leatl in this direction. Mill 
never lived to see his plan realizetl For many years the 
movement in favor of woman suffrage was opposed by the 
majority of politicians. Becoming ex!is|x‘ratcd, some <rf the 
English “suffragt'ttes” under Mrs. Panklnirst's leadership held 
mass moi'tings, exploded bomlm, dropped acid in the mail 
Ixjxes, and triitl by everj' conceivable meatis to compel ParUa^ 
ment to grant their dc'mands, but all in vain. 

Enfranchisement of Women. — The suffrage was granted 
to women in a number of the western states of the United 
States, in New Zealand and .\u8tralia, in Finland, mod ta 
Norway, during the last part of the nineteenth century and 
the first decade of the twentieth. After 1914 the movmnent 
made more rapid headway. Mexioo adopted woman suSiage 
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in 1917. In Great Britain woman suffrage was achieved by 
the reform laws of 1918 and 1928. In the United States the 
efforts of Mrs. Carrie ('hapman ('att and the Woman's 
Suffrage Association were rewarded by the passing, in 1919- 
1920, of a constitutional amendment for woman suffrage. 
Complete political equality between men and women was 
recognized by the Soviet Constitution of Russia (1918), by 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, by Hoiiand, and by the new 
republics of Gennany. .\ustria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Lithuania, lAtvia, Rsthonia, and Finland. In Franco, Italy, 
and Spain the movement made leas headway; but in most of 
Europe women cotild vote. 

Economic Equality for Women. — The movement for wom- 
en’s equality has not be<*n confined to politics. During the 
nineteenth centurj-, women entered industry and iHisiness in 
large numbers. Women’s colleges were establislied. A few 
women were bold enough to demand - and obtain - permis- 
sion to practice law. medicine, and other professions. \\'omen 
who earned wages or salaries were not entirely dependent 
upon husbands, as their mothers had iM-en, for support. They 
had made great strides toward eetmonuc er|uality. 

Transformation of the Home. - The changr* in the status 
of women has been accompanied by a tran.Hfonnation in the 
character of the home. Thou.sands of married women spend 
their days in factor>'-work, business, politics, or some other 
outside occupation. The home neitlwr n-<piin>« nor receives 
as much attention as in earlier times, since, in the cities at 
any rate, a large part of the baking, cleaning, washing, and 
sewing that used to be women’s woric is now done by Imkeries, 
lauiKlries, tailors, etc. The children are taken can* of by pub- 
lic schools or by day-nursi*riea during the dajaime. In short, 
a considerable percentage of women in tlie twentieth century 
have ceased to lx* “housewives.” They have become equals 
and rivals of men in the latter's own field. How this tmniifor- 
matimi of the most important of all our social institutioiui wiB 
affect civilization is another of the probicans of to-m<»row. 
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A SBQUd. 07 THE INDOSTRIAI. BBTOLUTION: CAmAUSM 
CONTINUIM TO DBVBIOP 

Recent Development of Capitalism. — Another distinctive 
feature of contemporarj' life is the importance of capitalism. 
Chapters II, XIV, and XV traced the development of c^ri- 
tallsra down from the Middle 
Aj^es to the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Since the Industrial 
Revolution it has developed 
in five 8i{i;nificant wa>’8: 

(1) Growth in Bulk . — 

Capital grew in sheer bulk, 
because nipitali.st8 were con- 
tinually adding profits to 
their original capital, and be- 
cause many persons in mod- 
erate circumstances were 
sa^'ing some money. The 
amount of capital invested in 
manufacturing enterprises in 
the I'nited States increased 
from two and three-fourths 
billion dollars in 1880 to 
twenty-two and three-fourths 
in 1915. Millionaire capital- 
ists were scarce a century 
ago, but. to-day they are 
commonplace. Besides, 
there are now a very large number of people with mall 
savings. 

(2) Growth of Corporations. — The seeemd half of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed an enormous growth oS hanta 

of joint-stock companies or corporations. In Great Biitaia 
in 1010 there were about 40,000 companies, with a total aa pi- 
tal of niiM billion dollars. In Germany there wme in 10S7 



THOMAS A. EDISON AS A TOUNQ 
MAN 


The newshciy who becAine m tmaaom 
inventor and orgnaiier of biiniikM 
oorpomtioniL A list of hk mnny wi- 
v^tions may be found in Wko>M Wk» 
m AwuHm, 
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twelve thousand corporations with a total capital of over five 
billion dollars. In olden days the capital for an industrial 
entcirprise was usually supplied by one or two individuals who, 
like Kr Richard Arkwriftht. personally superintended the 
h»|tiinp«R But nowadays most larps undertakings are financed 
by corporations or joint-stock enterprises which sell bonds and 
shares of stock to banLs and to people who have no direct 
interest in the business. Thus a coal mine in Wales may 
be owned by London financiers. The effect has been a trans- 
fer of power from the old-fashioned “captain of industry” 
to the banker and the financier. Increasingly the control of 
European industry' has lK*come concentrated in great financial 
centers such as Ix)ndon, Paris, Ih^rlin, Brussrds, .A-mster- 
dam, and Rome. 

(3) “Trasts.” — There lias also been a tendency toward 
the formation of gigantic industrial and financial oomhina* 
tioDS, popularly known as “trusts” in .\merica. Organiaa- 
tions similar to the American trusts sprang up in nraat Eluro- 
pean countriea For example, the rierman Steel Works I'nion, 
dating from 1904, controlk'd ni'arly the entire steel industry 
of Germany. 

(4) Foreign Investmeriis. — .\nother devolopinent has been 
the “export of capital.” that i.s, the investment of surplus 
capital in colonies and foreign ooiintrir-s. For instance, in 
1914 British capitali.st.s liad twenty billion dollars invrwted 
outside the British Lsles. Since tlie War American foreign 
investments have rapidly approached this figure. 

(5) National Debts. — Finally, national debts have stimu- 
lated capitalism. In order to pay for wars, nations umukI in- 
terest-bearing bonds, which were bought by peo|^e who had 
money to invest. The Great War of 191 » caused an inunense 
es^xmsion of national debts. Great Britain’s debt at the time 
<rf the American Revolution was less than two-tliirds of a bil- 
lion dollars; in 1914 it was still only some three biUioiUi; but 
in 1920 it was about forty billions. That of France was thir ty, 
four billion francs before the war and two hundred iw d thirty- 
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eight biiUone afterward. As these debts are owed to private 
capit^sts, large and small, it may eaaly be seen how tre- 
mendous has l)een the expansion of capitaliwn in this one 
department alone. 

ANUTllBR SEQUEL OF THE I.NDU.STItlAL REVOLUTION: US'VBN- 
TION AND SCIENCE WORK NEW WONDERS 

Recent Develoinnent of Applied Science. — ^Another sequel 
of the Industrial Revolution has Ijeen the amazing progress 
of machinery, inventions, and applied science. The Englirf i 
Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and early nineteentii 
centuries was but the dawn of the age of scientihc invention. 
In this section we intend to continue the story from about 
1850 down to the present in order to ^ow how rapidly the 
“Worid of To-day” is being transformed by aiq^ed science. 
Each generation, nowadays, makes more mechanical {wogress 
than centuries made in olden times. 

fl) Ifoo and Steel. — One of the chief features the In- 
dustrial Revolution was the increased use of iron. But it was 
very difRcult to convert impure “pig iron,” which is too brit- 
tle for most purpoees, into the purer and toughs forte of 
steel, 

"The BeHnemer Procem” — The difficulty was overcome in 
IH-W by an Englishman, Sir Henry Beasemer, who found a 
method of burning out the impuriti(‘s by melting the pig iron 
ill a large container or bucket and applying intense heat to 
it. I’nfortunately, the richest iron fields of Europe (those in 
Ixirraine) contained so much phosphorus mixed with the iron 
that the ore produced from them could not be converted into 
steel by the Bessemer process. Howe\'er, another British in- 
ventor modified the process so that it could be used for Lew- 
raine iron, and as a result Ciermany leaped into second place, 
surpassing even England in the production of steel. 

“The Open-Hearth Process.” — .An even better process, the 
“open-hearth” process, was developed in Erance and Ammea. 
Still better, though more expenrive, was the electric furoaee 
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for making fine steel Thanks to these three inventions, st4?el 
of good quality could be pi-oduced in largt^ quantities for shij>- 
building^ railways, “skyscrapers,*' machinery, tools, guns, ar- 
mor-plate, and a thousand other uses. The age of iron gave 
way to the jigt' of steid. 



A BESSEMKR rOSn-KRTER IS ACmON 

The converter is the bur ket-shafWKl iiffetr in the renfiffr. omt of whidi the 
bunding Rash of Same is Hho<»«ir»g. This rtmvertfr tnuisforme lifteen totisof 
iron into steel in about ten minutes. 

(2) TranspoitaticMi. — A 8o<'<nnl -«',»«>* of invontinni* brouf^t 
about a veritable rpvolution in traimportation and communi- 
cation. As the student will n’meitdier, in the days of the In- 
dustrial lievolution iStephenson and F'ulton Hail produrevi 
steam locomotives and steamboats of a pretty crude and in- 
efficient type. Not until they liaci been improved by later 
inventors did railways and steamshifis become importaiat. 

Railways. Railway building on a large seide h wg t i , about 
1840. Forexmnple.Great Britain bad only 1331 mikoor tailira.v 
in 1840. but by 1900 she had almost 22.000 milea. The United 
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States had twenty-three miles in 1830, but almost 200,000 in 
1900. In the United States and England railways were owned 
by private capitalists, whereas on the Continent of Europe 
they were generally owned by governments. In I^atin Amer- 
ica, Africa and Asia, too, thousands of miles of rails were laid, 
sometiima by European capitalists and sometimes by govern- 
ments. 

Steamuhipa and Ironclada. — 'fliere was aI.so a great devel- 
opment of steam navigation. The first sliip to cross the Atfamtic 



THE "GREAT WE.STKRN" 

Th« first steamship miss the Atlantia. 


entirely by steam was the Creal HVsfern. (1838), a mde- 
whfK'ler, like all the early steamshifis. Soon afterwards the 
screw propcUer was substituted for paddle wheels on oceanic 
shi|>s, and sheet iron began to replace wood as the material 
for shipbuilding. As late as 1870, however, Great Britain 
was still building more sailing vessels than steamships, and 
more wo<iden shifM) than iron ones. But by 1900, the grei^ 
majority of large ships were being constructed of sted and 
equipped with steam engines and screw propellers. In other 
words, steam did not triumph over sails until the last quarter 
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of the nineteenth century, after steel-making had been im- 
by the Bessemer and open-hearth proceescs. In 1930 
steel steamships represented 85 pt»r cent of the world's total 
fjtnnftgo of shipping (08 million tons). The ships of the twen- 
tieth century were iuar\’els, compared with those of a few cen- 
turies ago. The Ttlank, built in 1910, was 435 times as big 
as the ship in which (olumbus lirst crosml the Atlantic; it 
was about one-sixth of a mile long and its engines had the 
power of 50,000 horse's. Even larger was the Leviathan, a 
monster of 00.000 tons. Ixmger and fa-ster, but not quite so 
big, were the (lemian ships liremrn and Kuropa, completed in 
1929 and 1930. ('olumbus took ten we««ks to crf.m» the ocean; 
you can do it in five liays. The effect of the«' improvements 
on commercial expansion and on naval warfare can be left 
to the reader’s imagination. 

The Turbine. — Many of the “ocean greyhounds” of the 
twentieth century wer»- fitted with a new tj^x? of steam 
engine, th<‘ Parsons turl)ine, which was inven»*d by an E)ng- 
liahmAn in the 1880’s. The turlane oonsksts of a W'rie* of 
rin gs or blades std in such a way that thej' are turned by the 
pressure of a jet of steam, and attached to an a.\ie or abaft 
which is rotab-d by their movement. 

The Oil I ndujtl nj. Xnotlwr novelty, introduced toward 
the end of the niiM*teenth century, was the substitution in 
many steamships (and ui .soon* factorit's ami locomotives) of 
oil for coal as fuel. Petr»>leuni lias the great advantage of 
being less bulky than (x>al an<i re<]uiring fewer stokers. 

The oil industry, which suddenly sprang up in America in 
the ISoO’s and 18(K)'s, and sulxH'quently in RuiKia, Poland. 
Rumania, Me.xico, and Mtwjpotamia, helfted to make ptjasible 
anotlH'r epochal advance in means of transportation — the 
invention of the gasoline-driven autoniol>ile. 

The Gaaoline Ermine. — In 1885 a German invented an en- 
gine of the cylinder-and-piston tyqte in which the explomon of 
gasoline was used insU'ad of steam to supply prmsuj« afpdnst 
the piston-heads in the cy!ind*rrs. 
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The Avtomobile, — Almost immediately (1887) a FVench- 
man applied the oew gasoline motor to a carriage. This’ivBS 
tile origin of the automobile. France held the lead at first, 
but soon the United States won first place in the ihanufao- 
ture of automobUes. How important the automobile has bo> 
oome may be judged from the fact that in 1929 there were 
about twenty-five million cars in use in the United States 
alone, and in the one year, 1929, the United States produced 
five million new cars. The automobile transformed everyday 
life by facilitating travel and transportation, by making farm 
life more pleasant, by supplying farm tractors, by increasing 
extravagance, by providing a new form of amuspment, mid in 
many other ways. And its elTects are probably just beginning 
to show themsidvcs. 

The Airplane. — From the automobile to the airplane was 
only Olio step, but a big one. Early in the nineteenth cen- 


tury there had 
been numerous 
expiTimonts with 
flying machines 
held up by bird- 
likc wings or. by 
screw propellers. 
An American 
scientist, I^ngley, 
fitted a steam 
engine to an air- 
plane which flew 
half a mile. The 



steam engine, 
however, was not 
well suited to avi- 


WILBI:H and OaVIULE WRtaHT 
The two Americmn in\*entor8 who mftcle tlio firvi 
practical airplanes- 


ation. French experimenters, early in the twentieth century 
borrowed the gasoline motor which had been developed in 
the automobile industry, and found it better adapts to 
their purposes. 
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The first really successful airplanes, however, were made by 
two Americans, the Wright brothers. In 1908 one of their 
first machines flew forty-five miles in an hour and a quarter. 
The airplane may be said to date from 1908. It is still in its 
infancy, but it is an infant prodig>’. In the Great War of 
1914 the airplane proved to be one of the most important of 
war-machines. After the war, an American naval plane made 
the first- flight acros-s the Atlantic (1919). Airplanes made a 
speed record of 375 miles an hour and climbed to a dizzy 
height of more than eight mil(*s. Regular airplane lines for 
passengers and mail were established. Manufacturers b(*gan 
to construct gigantic planes able to carry a large number of 
passengers. It is not improljable that this one invention, the 
airplane, will make even greater changes in modem civiliza- 
tion than were produced by the locomotive or by the steam- 
boat. 

(3) Electricity. — A third series of inventions converted 
electricity into a wonder-working servant of man. In this 
case scientific theories had to be developtHl before practical 
inventions were possible. Scientists in the seventeenth and 
sixteenth centuries discovered a number of interesting facts 
about electricity. For instance, Benjamin Franklin in 1752 
identified lightning with electricity, by sending up a kite in 
a thunderstorm and bringing electricity down from the clouds 
along a kite-string. 

Faraday and the Dynamo. — A British scientific genius, 
Michael Faraday, in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, added so much to electrical knowledge that practical 
inventors were able to make the dynamo, a machine for the 
generation of electricity. By 1870 the dynamo had b^me 
a commercial success, and electricity generated by dynamos 
was being used — on a small scale — for lighting purposes. 

The Electric Motor. — Next came the electric motor (1873) 
and the use of electricity to operate street cars and mibways. 
Since the war a number of Ekiropean oouatries have been 
electrifying their railroads and factories. BeoMise dec* 
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tricity is so easily transmitted from one place to another, the 
use of electric machinery may perhaps decentralise industry 
and bring about a revival of home work. 

Morse and the Telegraph. — With the aid of electricity, man 
has to some extent annihilated space as a barrier to conununi- 
cation. An American painter, Samuel Morse, hit upon the 
idea of transmitting messages over a wire by means of eleo- 
tricity. Aftt?r twelve years of toil and jxiverty, he made the 
first successful telegraph, in 1844. To his efforts mainly we 
owe a means of rapid communication winch seems an abso- 
lute necessity in modern businerss, diplomacy, and politics. 

Hell and the Telephone. — About thirty years later (1876), 
the telephone was 
invented by Ale.\an- 
der Graham BeU, a 
Scot living in 
Boston. 

Marconi and the 
Wireless. — still 
more wonderful vic- 
tory in man’s battle 
against time and 
space was won in 
1897 when an Italian 
electrician, (tugliclmo 
Marconi, invented the 
wireless telegraph. 

I4iter inventors div 
vised a wireless tele- 
phone, and instru- 
ments for transmit- 
ting pictures by wire 
or by wireless, and 
mechanisms for steer- 
ing torpedoes and even automobiles by wireless efectric 
waves. 



^ UmtMirwdMd Jt l/Ndsnooorf 
GUC.UEUK) MAECX>NI 
Italian inwntor of wirelcm t^cfraphy. 
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Other Uses qf Electricity. — Electricity, already, has shown 
itself the meet nuu^-cious of man's slaves in industry and in 
communications. It lias also become a household servant. It 
runs sewing-machines, mixes briSad, washes clothes, heats irons, 
toasts bread, tooks food, does sweeping (by means of the 
vacuum cleaner), drives fans, runs the phonogra]:^ and the 
self-playing piano. A generation from now, our children will 
wonder how people ever lived without electrical appliances, 
and without telephones and electric lights. Yet none of these 
things existed a eenturj- ago. 

Other Important Applications of Science. — The inventions 
which have been mentionetl — the Beaseiner prweas, the screw 

propidler, the turbine, 
the automobile, the 
aiqilane, the dynamo, 
the electric motor, the 
electric light, the tele- 
graph, telt'phonc, and 
wireless — an; cmly a 
few of tlie thousands 
that have bt>en made 
since the Industrial 
Revolution. The 
phonograph (invented 
by Thomas Edison, 
1877), the photo- 
grai^c camera (in- 
vented early in Um' 
nineteenth oentuiy'but 
not made very useful 
until hd«r), the McC)ormickreaper(l831), the submarine (which 
dates practically from the ISSO’s), the raoving-picturea (about 
1890), “radio” broadcasting (chiefly since 1U19), the still newer 
.“talkies,” and dozens more roiglit lx- mentioned. 

Growth of Scientific Knowle^e. - - Most recent inventions 
•re based upon science. The nineteenth century was the (reat 
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century of l^^pl^ed science. McUhematica and phynes, the 
sciences which provide the foundation of theories for civil and 
mechanical engineering, were well started before 1800, but 
since then they have been developed and, above all, have 
been introduc(*d into the regular course of studies in hif^ 
schools and colleges. Chemistry, one of the most useful of all 
sciences, is almost entirely a child of the last century, and the 
Ix'st fMirt of bMogy, another useful science, is equally recent. 

Medicine and Surgery. — Pasteur and the Germ Theory ef 
Disease. — The pn>greH,s made in 1 he applied sciences of medi- 
cine and surgeiy is espe- 
cially worth noting, for it 
affects all of u.h. Probably 
the gri?atest achievement 
in this line was made by 
Louis Pasteur, a French 
scM'iitist whose work was 
done tiKMftly in the period 
from 1850 to 1895. Start- 
ing out in life as a chem- 
ist, he happened to visit 
a l)rpwer}' on«* day and 
found that good Iseer con- 
tains spheiic.Hl globules 
(visible only under a nii- 
CTDScope) while sour beer 
contains elongated ones. 

This led him to the dis- 
covery that fermentation 
is caused by microscopic 
living organisms, which 
to-day are popularly known as “genns.” The discovery was 
of immense value to brewers and wine makers, but was not 
yet applied to medicine. A little later, Pasteur guessed that a 
terrible plague, which threatened to des^y the silk industry 
of France, was also due to germs. The guess was correct, and 
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the plague was remedied. In the same way he found a cure 
for a deadly cattle disease. This discovery alone was prob- 
ably worth more than the whole inilemnity paid to Germany 
by France after the Franco-Prussian War. Probably the most 
celebrated of Pasteur’s achievements was his discover}' of a 
successful method of treating hydrophobia. .\11 these accom- 
plishments were basinl on the fundamcuital theoiy that many 
diseases, like fernn'utatioti, are causenl by gt'nns. 

Anii^eptics, Anii-ioxins, and i^anUatum. — The germ theory 
of disease made possible wondr-rful advances in m«Hlicine, 
surger}', and sanitation. Lord Lister, an Kngtishman, applit'd 
it to surgerj’ (alxnit IStiO). by u.sing carlolic acid to prevent 
germs from causing wounds to fe.«ter; this was the Ireginning 
of the use of antist'ptics. In nrnlicine, the same principle was 
used in preparing “anti-toxins” for the treatment of diph- 
theria, pneumonia, and many other rlbwases. The genn the- 
orj' also led people to n'aliw' the im|x»rtanee of sanitation, 
and to instol pro|ier sewage 8>'8tem.s in cities. Probably mom 
disease has been preventc'd by sanitation than has Ireen curwl 
by medicine. 

Anmthetics. — Another great achievement was the use of 
ansestbetics, such as laughing-gas, ether, and chloroform, to 
deaden the pain of dental and surgical operations. I.AU{d)inK- 
gas was first used in 1844 by an .American dentist, Hwace 
Wells of Hartford; ether, in 1846, by a second American <k»n- 
tist, W. T. G. Norton of Boston; chloroform, by Sir James 
Simpson in 1847. These three men did more to relie\*e human 
suffering than Alexander, Cawar, and Napoleon did to cause 
it, and if the names of the latter are remembered, then the 
names of the three great inventors of aiueathetica should not 
be forgotten. 

X-ray ts. — To these discoveries one more may be added, 
namely, the X-ray. In 1896 a German sciential, W’ilbelm 
Rontgen, found that an electric spark paaaing through a 
glass tube from which the air had been pumped gave off a 
peculiar light strong enough to shine throu|^ human flesh. 
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cloth, and even bone. He called these strange light^rays 
“X-rays,” for want of a better name. By means of them, 
surgeons can take photographs of the body, showing the posi- 
tion of bones, or the condition of wounds. It need hardly be 
pointed out how useful sucli a device has been in surgery. 

Decline of Death Hale. — The net results of the recent ad- 
vances in medicine, sanitation, and surgery may be i^wn in 
figures. In 1881 the death 
rate in England was 21.2 
per thousand; in 1914 it 
was less than 14. In other 
words, a person living in 
the year 1914 was con- 
siderably more likely to 
live througli the year than 
8 person living in 1881 
would have been. 

Perhaps the reader will 
dispute the foregoing 
statement, because; a per- 
son living in 1914 had a 
good chance of lieing killed 
in the Great War. The 
objection is perfectly 
pro|>er. The lower death 
rate would not hold good 
in case of war, because 
science has been applied 
to the art of killing as well as to the art of healing. 

AppUcatidn of Science to Warfare. — The advance of chan- 
istry and physira, the progress of the steel industry, the in- 
vention of improved motors, of airplanes and submarines, ol 
telephones and telegraphs, all helped to make warfare more 
deadly and more destructive. As was pointed out in Cluqph 
ter XXIV, the application of science to war and the failure of 
Europe to find peaceful methods of setting international di»* 
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putes constituted two of the great perils of modem civilisa* 
tion. Inventors and scientists have given men wonder-worit- 
ing machines. How to use them for the good of mankind 
rather than for s('lf-destruction is a major problem of pres* 
ent-day civilization. 

GOVBA.VME.VrS BECOME MORE DEMOCRATIC 

Definition of Political Democracy. — The means by which 
mankind hopes to solve this, an<l many other problems, is po- 
litical democracy. But democracy cannot l)e asi-d ver>f intel- 
ligentlj’’ for the solution of our problems unlc.ss we understand 
clearly just what democracy is. .\ wlebratixl British writer 
has given a veiy good definition of it: “Democracy really 
means nothing more or less than the rule of the whok‘ jieople 
expressing their sovereign will by their votes.” Political in- 
stitutions which enable the whole |x><»plc to c*xpress their sov- 
ereign will by votes are of comj>aratively nn'cnt date and an* 
still more or less in the e.vperimental stage, as the following 
summaiy ought to make clear. 

(1) The Franchise. ~ - The fon-gr»ing definition of political 
democracy reejuires that the “whole ji<'o|>le“ should have the 
right to vote. A century ago then! was not a single nation 
that could measure up to this standanl. In th«* Unite*! 
States, the right to vot«‘ wa.s lifuit*-*! to white men until the 
C’ivil War, and ev«*n U* this day juHue n«'gn»<>a an* exchal*’*! 
from th<‘ franchise in ct.*rtain Suites of the Union. In Eunipf*. 
France ha.*? had practii'ully universal suffrage for men sine** 
1848; the (iemian Empire has hjid it since 1871 (for the 
Reichstag): .\ustria simv ltK)7; Italy since 1912. Great 
Britain achieved a fairly democratic franchiw* by means of a 
series of cautiou.s ndorms (1832, 18*17, 1884), but not ’intil 
1918 was complete manhood suffrage mlopteii Rimsia, under 
the Bolshevists, in 1918. restricted! ties vote to all persons over 
eighteen who earned their living by productive lalior. In 
Japan the vote was denied to th** poorer dassea until I92r>. 
The idea that every man sbcaild liave a rigjbt to vote is a oov- 
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elty of recent years and has not yet been completely realised, 
although the tendency is strong in that direction. The idea 
that women have an equal right to vote is still more recent, 
as we have already seen. 

ComptUtory Voting and Proportional RepreaerUation. — 
Merely giving each citizen a vote would not solve the problem 
of democracy. In many countries a large percentage of citi- 
zens do not take the trouble of voting. To remedy this evil. 



THE GEKMAN ItEICHHTAO 


TTw di*nwKTatit' parUaniont of prciwiit-day CVriiiany. It i** by 

univ(»r«utl nduli imflfrw and with provimtm for pn>iK»rtional reprt*!«entation. 

Belgium, Spain, ami .Vustria made voting compulsory. Com- 
pelling voters to vote was not cmuigh. The question often 
arose, Why should a Liberal vole if he lived in a district- where 
the C'onservative candidate a'as sure to be elected? Belgium 
answered this question by adopting proportional representa- 
tion — a scheme which gave each jiarty seats in parliament 
proportional to its voting strength in the country as a whrde, 
instead of giving one representative to the majority party in 
each district and leaving the minority without retnesentatioii. 
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Proportional representation was adopted also by Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
several other countries. Another question connected with 
the franchisi* is whether each voter should have only one vote. 
Belidnm granted extra votes to men having families, or 
wealth, or higher education. England gave two votes to men 
owning or renting more than one building, and to university 
graduates. But the general tendency is toward the principle, 
“one man, one vote,” or rather, “one adult, one vote.” 

(2) Representative Government — Another general prol> 
lem of democracy is, how much power the elected representa- 
tives of the people .should possess. Seventy years ago, most 
nations were ruled by monarchs, some of whom had absolute 
and some only limited powers. The UniU'd States was the 
only large nation which had completely transferred authority 
to elected representatives, by abolishing monarchy. 

Growth of Republicanism. — Since 1870, the republican form 
of government has been adapted in France (1875), Portugal 
(1910), China (1912), Russia (1917), and, at the close of the 
Great War, in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, E^honia, Finland, Turkey, and Greece. 
RepubUcanism thus became the prevailing form of government 
in the greater part of Europe; in Asia it was represented by 
China and in Africa by the negro republic of Liberia ; and in 
the New World there were twenty-one republics. Some allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that the republics of China 
and Turkey and a few Latin American republics were really 
controlled by military dictators. In Europe, too, several 
military dictatorships appeared after the Great War, as we 
shall see in Chapter XXIX. Moreover, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denpiaric, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and a few other nations still 
clung to their emperors, kings, or queens. In most cases, 
however, the monarch was shorn of power and the govern- 
ment was actually very much like that of a republic. Mon- 
archies and republics alike had written constitutions to 
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guarantee democracy and liberty. In every caee they had 
parliaments or congresses, and also cabinets of ministers. 

Democratizing <4 Parliamenta. — Regarding parliaments and 
cabinets, sever^ differences of opinion existed. First, ^ould 
the parliaments consist of a single house or of more? Follow- 
ing the English tradition, upper houses were e8tid>li8hed in 
most countries, and usually the upper house was aristocratic, 
while the lower was democratic, as in England. Reformers 
wished to convert these upper bouses into democratic senates 
representing states or provnuces, like the senates of Germany 
and the United States, or to transform them into democratic 
assemblies representing the various trades and professions, or 
to do away with them altogether, as was done in Austria, Fin- 
land, and the Russian Soviet Republic. 

ReepomibUity of Cabinets, — Another question was, whether 
the cabinet of ministers should be responsible to the parliar 
ment. In democratic monarchies such as England, the min- 
isters were responsible to Parliament. But in republics, of^ 
ions differed as to the advisability of givnng the president Uie 
control of the cabinet, as in the United States, or mddng the 
cabinet responsible to the parliament, as in France. 

(3) Popular Control oS Legislatmn. — The third general 
problem concerning political democracy was in what manner 
the people diould express their “sovereign will,” The prob- 
lem may be explained easily by a concrete illustration. When 
Mr. Harding was elected President of the United States in 
1920, no one could say for certain whether it was because the 
voters disapproved the Peace Treaty, or disliked the League 
of Nations, or desired a high tariff, or simply wanted a change. 
If the people bad been given an opportunity to vote on the 
ratification of the treaty, or on the League of Nations, or on 
the principle of a high tariff, their wiU could have been ex- 
pressed more clearly. Such a vote, on a single issue, is called 
a referendum. Switzerland, OenuMy, and a number of other 
states have adopted the referendum as a means of finding 
out whether the people approve or dimpprove of a par- 
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tieular kw. S<Mnetimes it wm provided that » meMare pio- 
posed by a certain number of voters must be mlMiiitted to a 
idferendom. This provision was called the %miiatwe. In 
addition, many reformers believeci the people should have the 
ri^t to recaU their elected representatives in case the kiter 
were unworthy or failed to repivsent the voters’ view. It 
was even argued that judges and judicial decisions should be 
made subject to recall. 

Democracy in Experimental Stage. — Opposition to the»> 
measures was based on the argument that the people could 
not or would not take an intelligent interest in such matters, 
and that direct popular voting would remove all checks on 
popular fads and outbursts of popular emotion. These aigu- 
ments amount to saying that the common people are not fit 
for complete democracy, that Is, for direct and complete cen- 
tred of their own affairs. There is much to be said for this 
point of view, and much against it. Democrao', as we have 
remarked, is still new and still in the experimental stage. 
How it will work in the king run. n’mains to be seen. 

(4) Publicity and Democracy. — Still another problem <rf 
democracy bad to do with publicity. .\s far aa domestic af- 
fairs were concerned, democratic gowmments usually gave 
entire publicity to all measures that were lieing diacuased <»• 
acted upon. But relations with foreign govemmenta, diplo- 
matic negotiations, and other international affaire were fre- 
quently kept secret, although they might be of vital impor- 
tance to the nation. Many persons who b<‘lie\Td in complete 
democracy demanded that foreign relations, like all other af- 
faire, should be conduct'd in the full light of day. Whether 
or not the public should have tla* right to know what its 
elected representatives are doing, remains a question for time 
to decide. 


DEMOCRACT FACES THE LABOU PRUSLEM 

Deoiocnuy and the Modem Labor Prt^lem. ~ If poHtioit 
demoomey is to be successful, it must find a solution of ihe 
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labor {HoUem viiielt has beeome so momsiitoas in the nine* 
teentb and tvr«itietb centuries. This problNn, like the growth 
of cafMtalism and the fNogitss of inTcntioDS, » really a sequel 
of the Industrial Revolution. It is the result of capitalism, 
the factory system, and the wage system, created by that 
revolution. 



EuaoPEA.N* railways at the beginmno of the twentieth 

CKNTrUY 


It i« «uDh iii:tpfx>v«!Kl mDoiiE of commiiniciaiuii which ntAk<s» modem deoioch 
nmy pcMwible and whidb $jivm special imtM>rtiiooo to modern Inbor probleiiin. 

(1) Grrowth of Ttade-Unkmian. — One phase of the labw 
problem is the growth of trade-unions ami the increase of 
strikes. Chapter XIV showed how the workingmen early in 
the nineteenth century attcnipte<l to better their condition 
by organizing trade-unions and by striking. The trade-union 
movem^t grew YTry rapidly during the second half of the 
century. By 1920 thare were 8,500,000 trade-unionIstB m 
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Crerouuiy, 8,000,000 in Great Britain, 2,300,000 in Italy, 1 ,500,- 
000 in France, 1,000,000 in Poland, and hundreds of thousands 
in other countries, belonging to tlie International Federation 
of Trade-Pnions. Besides, there were some 5,000,000 in the 
United States and an equal number in Ku^ia not affiliated 
with the International Federation. These figures mean that 
trade-union i.siu had l)eeorae an extremely ix)werful movement 
in the civilized world. It was the chief factor in in>f)roving the 
workingmen’s condition by raising wages and by reducing the 
working day from sc'ventc'cn or eightetm hcnirs, as it was a 
oenturk' ago, to eight hours. The trouble was, that in case of 
a dispute between capital and labor, the only effective wc>ajx>n 
the unions had was the .strike. In Great Britain in one year 
almost three million workers were involved in strike-s, and 
strikes often wen* a serious inconvenience to the general 
public as well as a hard-xhip to the persons immediately oon- 
oemed in them. 

(2) Growth of Socialism. — .\ second phase of the lalior 
problem was the growth of Sociali.sm. We ha%*e s*’«'n how 
various kinds of SoeialLstn originated, in the first Imlf of the 
nineteenth ccntur>-.' The kind of ,‘H>ciali.Hm tauglit by Karl 
Marx became most iK)[)ular. Marxian Socialist iMirtifw sprang 
up in every civilized count rx*. lk*fore the outbreak of the 
Great War in 1914, the Socialist parties had won more than 
one-fourth of the seats in the Gcnnan Reicltstag, about oru*- 
fifth in the French (’hander of Deputies, aiinc«st otM>4*ixlh in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, and oiH*-sevcuteenU> in the 
British House? of C'omntons.* These SiM-ijili.st i>artk*8 in gen- 
eral advocated collective (instead of j»rivate or capitalistic) 
ownership of factories, railways, mines, atid land. 

Bohhfrimt. - The Great War ushend in a new era. As 
we have setm, a faction of extremely raflieal Socialists, the 
BolslievLds, obtained power in Russia in 1917, <*»tablished a 

* See Chapter XV, pj>. 457-450. 

’ This figure is for the British Lalxir Party, which was ocaiiy Mtoeialii'' 
tie as the French or Ctoniian Hocoialist Partiea. 
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new form of government based on Soviets, and abolished pri- 
vate ownership of land and factories. Unlike the older 
Marxian Socialists, who strongly believed in democracy, the 
Holshevists declared that political democracy was merely a 
disguised oligarchy of capitalists. For democracy they sub- 
stituted a revolutionary “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
Bolshevism or Communism, as this revolutionarj' form of So- 
ciali-sra was called, soon won many adherents in other Euro- 
jjean countries. 

Recall Split in Socutlimt. — In fact, the Socialist movemoit 
was split into two main factions (and many smaller ones). 
'I'he moderates, who believc-d in gradual, peaceful reforms, 
u.sually went under the name of Social Democrats. The 
radicals, who a<lvocated social revolution, and who sympa- 
thiz«Hl with the Russian Bol8he\T8t«, generally styled them- 
selvi's Communists. 

Strength and Weakness of Socialism. — Socialists and Com- 
munists of one variety or another held almost half the seats 
in the British, German, Austrian, and Swedish parliaments 
and eon8titut<>d strong minorities elsewhere, except in Italy. 
Russta was under Communist rule. The Sodalists, however, 
were so badly divided, and differed so much among them- 
selves, that the strength of Sociahsn was not so great as 
these figurt!S would indicate. Indeed, it Is hardly justifiaUe to 
use the word “Socialism” at all, because there are so manj- 
different kinds of Socialism. 

(3) Other Social Movements. — Berides Socialism, time 
were several other important movements which aimed to 
solve the labor problem, in one way or another. The I. W. W. 
in America and the Syndicalist movranent in France advo- 
cated a policy of “general strikes” and "sabotage,” • with the 
ultimate object of overthrowing the capitalist ^stem, abd- 
ishing the government, and putting the wmldngmeR in the 
saddle. 

■ “Sabotage” bdudeB deatnict ion of mach i nefy, waste of prcqieity, and 
all acta on the part of empioyece aimed at the wilful reduetiim of output. 
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There were also moderate movements, favorable to reform 
without violence. In Europe the strongest of these was the 
Social Catholic mooemenL Large numbers of Catbolios, in 
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almost evm' lountry. Wieved that the wilutkm of the labor 
problem ought to Im- tuiscd on the ('liristiaii prinei|>lei! of jui*- 
tice anil brotherly love. Hence, they profxmeil a number of 
immediate reforms, such as a “iust waw.” okl age penaiotis. 
beidth msurance, workingmen’s acckientMMimpenaation. ami 
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the abolition of child labor. Many advocated joint councOs 
of workensi and employers, to give labor a voice in factory 
management and to settle industrial disputes peaceably. 
These joint councils would perhaps be a starting-point f<» a 
reoiganization of industries into “guilds.” Similar ideas were 
also urged by v'arious other movements and were actually 
carried out by Fascist Italy, in modified form, as Chapter 
XXIX will explain. 

“LilieraV' Social Reform. — In addition, there were in all 
countries a considerable number of “Itadicals” or “Liberals” 
(not to lie confused with the Lib<‘rals of the early nineteenth 
century), who were willing to grant some of the reforms de- 
manded by the tradosinions, Socialists, and othiT labor groups, 
Init wen- unwilling to think of a social n*volution or to go 
veiy far in reforms. In Entdand these Liberals established 
old agt^ peniaons. siekness insurance, and various other meas- 
uren of “social justic<-,” as Chapter XXI has explained. 

dnuiml .Hmndonmcul of Ixtiiofcz-faire. — On the whole, the 
temlenej- of modem cirilisation lias been to abandon the 
laimtez-faire doetrint-s of the early nineteenth century, and to 
recognise that wiinething nni.st be done to cure tl«? evils of 
uim-straiiMKl economic individualism, the liardships of un- 
employnKuit, tla- inju.stices and poverty suffered by millions 
of workers, ^^'l»at that “wimething” should be, is one of the 
most serious and difficult problems confronting democracy 
ill the post-war world. 

INTEKN’ATIONAL PKOBLEMS DEMAND SOLUTION 

Problem of Intemational Relations Rendered Acute by 
Great War. - ■ .-Vlmost as grave as the labor problem is the 
problem of inli-niational ndations. Chapter XXIV has pointied 
out the reasoii-s why modern nations, in spite of their progrese 
along other lines, still continue to fight over intemational dis- 
putes. After the (Jreat War of 1914, which cost three hundred 
billion dollars and the lives of nine miiUou men, and alnKiet 
destroyed civilization in eastern Europe, people began to tidnk 
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about problem more seriously. The League of Nations 
■was established iu the hope tlmt it would prevent some wars, 
if not an. But Europe remained in a very dangerous situa- 
tion, vrith small nations quarreling over boundaries and large 
nations vjdng with one another in militarism and imperialism. 

Pae^hm. — There were, however, a growing number of pa- 
cifists, who believed in disarmament, the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration or conciliation, the 
settlement of boundary questions by plebiscites, the solution 
of imperialistic quarrels by placing ‘'backward countries" and 
CKdonies under international control. In place of the old kind 
of national patriotism, which took pride chiefij' in waging 
wars and conquering other peoples’ territories, the pacifisti* 
hoped to create a new fjatriotism which would pride itself on 
seeking justice and on improving conditions at home. TtTjieh 
of these two point.*: of ww will linaUy triumph, remains a 
question for the luture to answer. 

THE CHCRCHES READJIVST THBlfBEL^nBS 

Regarding the r&le of religion in modem life there are many 
ddlerent opinions, but a few of the undisputed historieal facts 
may be stated. 

(1) New Varieties of Protestantism. — A great mUDy new 
fmtns of Protestant (Tiristianity have come into existence 
since the sixteenth-centurj* secession of northern from 

the Catholic Church. From the origina} Protadant churches 
(Lutheraniffln in Germany and .Scandinavia, Calviuitim in 
Holland and Scotland, and Angli<-anism or Epwoopatianiiim in 
Ikigland). new denominations such as the Quakers. Baptists. 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Unitarians split idf in the 
rixteaith, seventeenth, and eightoeuth centuries, and stUl 
more in the nineteenth. 

One of the most interesting churches founded in the nine- 
teenth century was the "Church <rf Jesus (Thrwt oJ Lntler- 
Bgy Saints” (popularly eaOed Mormm*), founded in Netr 
Vmje State in 1^) l:^ Joseph SknHh, Jr. A sofood was Ckrtih 




GENEVA 


Geneva is an old city in the Frcnch-speakinp f>an in 
Switzerland, and is fnct iirestpiely situated at the 1 <k)1 of 
8no\v-<*a[)j)cd mountains and on the shore of heautiful 
Lake Leman. In the sixteenth mitury Geneva [wHaine 
the home of John ('alvin an<l the center of ( ahniism. 
Jn the eif];htei?nth century it was the Inrtltphoe oi Jt^an 
Jacques Ilous<i‘au ar.<l the residenee of many tamoua 
ficientists. It is now tlie cajntal ot the league a> N'^tiome 
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fiflm iScjetiA, founded by Mrs. Maty Baker G. Eddy in tibe 
year 1866, alao in the United States. By the bepnning of the 
twentieth century there were three or four hundred Protea* 
tant sects in the United States alone. 

(2) Co^eimtkm among Protestants. — On the other hand, 
there were several agnificant movements toward breaking 
down the barriers between the Protestant dMOomlnatkuia. 
Much was done to destroy such barriers by the Ymmg Men'* 
Chrieiian AssoeitUwn, which was founded in the niimteeiitfa 
century and expanded very rapidly in the twentieth. The 
Sabation Army, founded about the 3 rear 1880 in 

placed emphasis on sinritual earnestness, on evangelical worii 
among the poor, and on charitable endeavors, rather than on 
sectarian controversies. There were also various fedmOum 
qf ehvrchea, and in Canada, after the Great War, several of 
the Protostant denominations actually united. Such inter- 
denominational and unifying movonents were made easKT 
by the fact that Uie oriido^ theolo^cal differences between 
the various denominaiitnis were no longer regarded as very 
important by a large number of church members. For in- 
stmice, a oonrideral:^ number of Presbyterians Unlay do not 
even know what the doctrine of predestination means, al- 
thou^ it was originally the fundamental princiide sepmating 
Presbyterianism frmn other creeds. 

(3) Dm GaffioUc Qmich. — On the part of the CatholiD 
Chnrdb, the tendency was to hold fast to its hisUnie doo- 
trines even more finnj^, if anything, than befewe. In 1870 a 
genwal ooundi of bUi^ affirmed tte doctrine that the PofMt 
is divinely guided whoi he officially ^w^les mattesa of 

ami morals fm* the whde diurdi. Thki doctrk» tw* 

/oOththty was stroni^ ofiposed by maiqr hon^ 
to a number of polithsal M<iabcka on |he Cathoiie CSurroii. 
But it waa maintained, along with th« other OhHiolie doo- 
trines. TlMia^ in 1870 the Pop^ was 4i^ved of Us **teai^ 
poral" (tiiat is, territorial) poaKsnkms |p Italy, bki ^piritaal 
authority in the CaUintio Qburdh in«aeai|d steai^ 
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cam was undoubtedly much stronger and noOT© united ut the 
twentieth century than it had been in the eighteenth, despite 
the new difficulties created by anti-clericalism and Darwin- 
ism (explained in tlie following paragraphs). 

(4) Anti-dericalism. — Anti-clericalism, which means op- 
to the clerg.v and the supporters of the Church, was 
very jMominent in the ixjlitics of most countries during the 
last ccntuiy. France and s«>\’eral other nations “disestab- 
lished” the Catholic Church — that is, deprived it <rf its 
privileged position as the official national church — and also 
enacted laws against monastic orders and nJigious schools. 
Similarly in Prussia, the Evangelical (Protestant) State Church 
was disestabliiihetl, after the democratic German Kevc^ution 
of 1918. In England, likewis*', there was a campiugn, but an 
unsuccessful one, against the privileges of the Anglican 
Church. Even where the established Churches retained their 
official position, there was gt'jicraliy an increase of rdigious 
h'berty. Viewed as a whole, the tendency tn'crywbere se^ed 
to be towards a situation like that in the United States, 
where all Churches were free and no emo Church eojt^’ed 

any special privileges, 
'rhis was not entirely s 
loss to the churches, be- 
cause it rolk'ved them df 
political interference. 

(.5) “Darwinisin'* and 
“Higher Critidam.*’ — 
“Darwinism'' was a scien- 
tific theorj', flu't forth in 
18.59 by Charles liarwin, 
to the elTeci that the 
various species of plants 
and animals had not been 
separately oreated, hut 
had been evolved fpwhiaiiy by a prooess of “natural aetectiem.” 
Many Christians, especially Pniteatimt Cliristiam wim 
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in the literal interpretation of the Bibl^ regarded this theoy of 
evoluticMi as contrary to the Book of Genesis. Closely associated 
with Darwittuin was the theory of scientists that the earth was 
very old, much older than bati been mippoeed. Tbb theory also 
alarmed a number (rf Christians. In the Protestant Churches 
some peoj^ found their faith shaken by these new scientific 
theories, while others reconciled science and religion in cme way 
CHT another. Among Catholics there was a somewhat simiiar 
situation, but there was less difficulty in accepting the oew 
theories (as the<jrie8) since the literal interpretation of the Old 
Testament had never been a point of Catholic theology. 
Undoubtedly Darwinism weakened the faith of many Catbolks 
and Protestants alike. In later years, however, confidence was 
restored by the fact that a number of eminent scientists such 
as Pasteur and Lord Lister found it possible to be scientists and 
devout Christians at the same time. 

(6) Social Work in die Churches. — Most of the Christian 
('hurches have devoted an inmasing amount of attention to 
social refonn, (educational and charitaUe work, bcx^tals, 
asylums, and various other acti^ties which are genendly 
summed up in the words “social sen.ice.” 

(7) Growth of Foreign Missions. — There was a remark* 
able development of foreign missions. Protestant missionary 
societies in the nineteenth eentury sent thousands of evange- 
lists to heathen lands. Meanwhile the Catholic Church, 
which had been converting pagans from the beginning, re- 
doubled its missionary activities in Asia and Africa. The 
Mohammedans, too, made rapid progress in AMca. 

EDUCATION BECOMES YTTALLT IMPOBTANT 

Recent Dev^opment of Popular Edwadmi. — Finally, at- 
tention needs to be called to the increased importanoe of edu- 
cation. Universal education ki a very recent thing, as iee«it 
as democracy. Free primary schixils for the oommon people 
were not estaUished on a large scale mdal the latter part of 
tiw nineteenth oratory. In many “cbriHaed” ooontiin, «?m 
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to this <iay, a large percentage of the population can neither 
read nor write. But progress in education has been veiy rapid. 

Influence of the Press. — The growtli of {X)pular education 
has had a profound infiuence on fxilitics and on culture. 
Thanks to the invention of steam and electric printing presses, 
of typesetting machines, and of linotvfx's, it has become pos- 
sible to print booLs, pamphlets, magazines, and ncwspaiwrs 
so cheaply that rich and poor alike can afford them. As one 
result, the press has become enormously powerful in politics. 
During the CJreat War a British Prime? Mini.ster was over- 
thrown by a newspaper owner. The {)ower of the press is not 
without dangers. I’n.scrupulous newsi>aper owners can play 
upon the ignorance of readers, and ean fill their minds with 
misinformation. How to safeguard against this evil is a 
grave problem. 

On culture, universal education has also liad a marked ef- 
fect. Cheap printing and free public libraries have given 
enormous circulation not only to textbooks and respectable 
works of literature but also to trashy novels, which destroy 
good Uterary ta.ste. 

Influence of the Screen. — Moving and talking pictures are 
a very recent instrument of education. Their use for instnicv 
tive purposes, either in the schools or in the theaters, has just 
begun, and no one can predict how far the screen will replace 
or aid the textbook. The “radio” also aids education. On 
the other band, cheap and sensational “movies” and “talkies” 
have taken the place of good reading, for many people, and 
have had injurious as well as beneficial effects. 

The Fundamental Problem of ^ucation. - .\n these things 
are like machinery, and like democracy, in the sense that they 
have enormous power for good or e\il, depending on their use. 
In our democratic civilization of the twentieth oentuiy, the 
fundamental problem is really one of education. Unless 
people learn how to use their votes, their money, their ma- 
chinery, their printing presses, and their movlDg pictures 
wisely, terrible disasters are in stwe for demoenu^. An laid* 
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lig fftit understanding of these new features of modem civilisar* 
tion is a necessity and a duty. 

Morality and Education. — And in aiidition to an intelligent 
understanding something else is required. Knowledge alonc! 
will not make a man good, or even successful. There are 
hi^y educated criminals in our prisons. Knowledge is dan* 
gerous unless it goes hand in hand with a desin? to do good, 
and, vice versa, good intentions are often harmful if they are 
not guided by knowledge. In short, the world to-day needs 
both knowledge and morality. Men and women who combin<» 
these two qualities arc the l^est citisens. W ithout such citi- 
rens, our countr>''s future? would bt‘ dark indeecJ. If we have 
many such citirens, we can hope for a to-morrow tiiat will Ik? 
better than anything know n in all the tliousands of years men 
have lived on this earth. 

QUBsnoirs for review 

1. What was the ierritoria] ejUent of European eivilitalion at the 
tinie of the Roman Empire? In the Middle Akw? In the year 1500? 
Xow? Can you show why this exfiafiston baa lieen un^Mirtanl? Has it 
made any difference in the life of the jieople? Woukl it make any differ'* 
ence to you if the dviliied wi>rid should again Ik* nwtrieted to one or two 
eontinenti!? 

2. How did the population of Europe in the year l^tOO oompare with 
the popuhitioti of the same continent in 1914? What speetal proldenw 
have resulted from the irtt*rease of |K»|m]atKift thmugliout ilm world? 
Is the increase chiefly in the cities or in itw ciiwintry"^ 

3. W*hat was feudal arisifKrniev? What is si»rijil ec|ttaltty? Why 
is it difficult to adwfve complete iKiebl ©<|tiality’* 

4- How has the posit kisi of women been ahenvl in the Imit hundrfKl 
years? What new rights have wfinien defiiatidf<«l^ W'hai have they 
t^tained? How have these changmi affeeted home life** 

5. In what ways has eapitalism devdofitKi in reeint timeii? 

0. In the ftdd of applied acienee, what iirogreNs Ims be<Ha made m Ihf 
prodoelion of iron? Of fteamtKials? Of autotmdiiiiw? Of airphuiei? 

7.' Whiit uses have lx*en found for elertricily? Wlnm and by whom 
was the telegraph iriventwl? The telephone? The wirelem? 

S. Mention Mime of the oilier inventions that have tieen made ditring 
Hia hundred years. 
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9* Wbat did Pasteur do for mankind? How did Lord lister improvB 
surgery? What other great improvements have been made in medieine 
and surgery? 

10. How has warfare been affected by scieotiiie pro g re ss? 

11. How has political democracy been increased in comparativdy 
recent times? 

12. In general, what changes have been made during the last hundred 
years with regard to: (a) the franchkie, (b) republicanism. 

13. W'hat is proportional representation? W^here has it been tried? 

14. Is a House of I-ords a democratic institution? Mentkm two 
countries that have democratic senates. Are there any countries that 
have mi senate or upper house? 

15. What iit the diffenmce l>eti«reen our government and the govom* 
ments of hlng)iin<i and France as regards the resfXMoriSility of the cabinet? 

16- Explain the nature and purpose of the initiative. Fhe referendum. 
The recall. 

17. How hm tnKlt'-unionism developed in recent times? Why? What 
problem or pn>bkMnft has it creaUnl? 

18. In what count ric*s did Marxian Socialist {mrties become vcjy' 
strong? What did these parties ad\H>cate? 

10. Uliai is Syndicalism? *Til>enir* social reform? The Social 

Catliolir Mov(‘nn fit? 

20. Wliat is the lalK>r problem? How is it connected with pcditical 
democracy? 

21. What arc the basic problems of international relations? 

22. h.it iint»ortant developments have occurred in Protestant 
Christianitv in re<x‘nt times? In the Catholic Church? What is anti- 
i lericalism? Has ndigitnis lilierty increased or decrciised? 

23. Why is education the most fundamental problem of democnny? 

24. What is the relation of morality to education? 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


RECENT TRENDS IN WORLD POLITICS 

'Die premiing chapter supplies a j^eneral background for 
rtTtain n‘Ci*nt events which n*<juire dosc^r study. We are now 
prepannl U) examine mort* in <letail th(* history of European 
jH)litic8 and economic problems in the post-war period. We 
shall sec* how democracy has grappled with grave economic 
difficulties, <‘spt*cially in England, France, and Ciermany. 
i hi the olhtT hand, we shall note how democracy broke down 
under the strain of j>oHt-war liurdens and was replaced by 
dictatorships in Italy and in m‘veral other Eluropean countries. 
Idle opc‘ration of Russia ’.s Soviet Government must also be 
descriljed. Fmm Russia we shall turn toward Asia, where the 
movement for national self-determination and independence 
has made remarkable pnign'ss. Finally, it will be worth w’hile 
to olj8c*rve the steps that have l>een taken, in the field of inter* 
national relations, toward the settlement of disfHites, the re* 
duct ion of armaments, and the finner establishment of peace* 

LABOR WINS POW ER IN ENGLAND 

Economic Problems. — The World War crippled England's 
business life, aggravated her labor problems, and revolutionised 
her politics. Her national debt was multiplied by ten. It 
amounted, at the end of the war, to thirty-nine billion doUaxs 
or almost eight billion pounds sterling. Merely paying interest 
on this huge indebtedness cost more than the whole national 
government had cost before the war. In order to carry this 
burden in addition to providing for normal government ex* 
penses, the people of E^and submitted to extremely heavy 
taxes. The standard income tax rate, just after the war, was 
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thirty per cent, or six shillings for every pound of income, and 
on large incomes there were heavy supertaxes. On ‘‘excess 
profits,” the tax was eighty per cent. 

Even worse were the effects of the war upon trade and in- 
dustry. England rt'lied mainly on her exports of coal, cotton 
goods, steel, and other manufacture's to pay for the bulk of her 

imports of food and raw" 

materials. M a result of 
the war, howver, (termany 
and France* were* unable to 
buy as much as u.siml, while 
I^>!shevis( Russia wtis l>oy- 
cott^^l, and India and ( hina 
mlueed their purchases. 
The quantity of British ex- 
ports dropptHl l>elow" the 
pre-war figtm'. As a ri'sult, 
many British factories 
clos'd dow'n entindv and 
many opemti^l on part time. 

Vnemploitmeni^ — The 
closing of factoriea threw 
hundreds of thounnnda of 
workers out of enipjoyment . 

numix'f of 

STA.VLK% RAiJOwiK j asking for 

CVmsenath-r premier. .ppalUnK 

total of two and a half millions. One out of every seven 
workers was idle. Realizing that if millions were left without 
help, the situation would lead to wholesale star\'ation and per- 
haps to revolution, the government pnnuded a sv'stein of pay- 
ments to unemployed workers. These payments were often 
described as “doles” or charity, but they were really insuranoe 
benefits. Compulsory insurance against unempbyment had 
been adopted in 1911 for a small minority of workers. In 1920 
a new law was passed extending this insurance syaton to all 
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employee except domestic servants and £arm laborers. Each 
«nployee paid sight cents a w'eek, his wnployer paid the same 
amount, and the government added four cents, to cover the 
insurance fsetniums. Then, if any insured workingman lost 
his position and no other work could be found for him, he 
received an unemployment lienefit of $3.75 a week, just enough 
to ke<*p lum from 8tar\'ing. With so many out of work, these 
pa>'ments ctwt the government many millions of pounds. 
Some employers conifnaimKl that this system enoourag^ idle- 
ness on the part of lal>or. N'everthekss, the plan was continued, 
because the number of unemplo>^‘d remained hi^, ranging 
lietween one and two millions. The only r. al solution of the 
problem would bo to revive British industry, and that in turn 
wojiid <lepend on fin<hng markets for more British manu- 
factures. 

Thf Miners ami the (ienernl Strike. — The labor problem was 
especially acute in the coal industiy*. The miners demamied 
higher wage's to kwp |>ace with the incn«sed cost of U\’ing. By 
means of strikes in lt)2tl and 1921 they gained part of their 
dtaiiands. The mine owners, on the other hand, oontplained 
of hard times. Kx{M>rting coal at a profit had become x'ery 
difficult < V)al prices were .so low that some of the mines were 
lieing op«*nited at a kws. In li)25 the miners were asked to 
work eight hours a tlay instead of sewn, and for lower wages. 
When the miners refused, the government agreed to pay the 
ilifference between tlie wag»s offered by the owners and the 
wages demanded by the miners, until an investigation could 
be made. The commission which investigated the situation 
reported that thn»e-quarter« of tla' coal mined was produced 
at a loss. The report recommended national ownership and 
private operation of the mines, the dosing of unimrfitaMe 
mint's, and a reduction of wages. When the mining companies 
announced a cut in wages, a million miners went on strike, in 
May, 1926. To aid them, the Trades t'Oton Congress called 
a “general strike" in other industries. About a mUlion and a 
half woricers joined in the strike, but the great majority never 
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took part in it. The jiovorninent took charge of the situation ; 
volunteers ran the trains and buses, and in nine days the general 
strike was ended. .-Vlf hough the coal strike continued about 
8i.\ months longer, the initu'rs finally went l>sck to work, de- 
feated. The coal indust r>' mnained an uniw>lved pn>blera. 
Moreover, in 1927 tlu' Conservative government passed a 
Trades Disputes Rill making general strikes illegal and re- 
stricting the activities of trade unions in various other ways. 

fiemedii'x. — As itmunlies for ecomnnic ills, tin* Ijilsir |)art 3 ' 
proposed national ownership of coal mim's. railwa.vs, power 
plants, and life insuranc'e; the gradual tn»rj.sfer of surplus 
workers from mining to other industries; largi^-scale devel(»p- 
ment of electric pf)wer: high inheritance taxw; ivfsuil of the 
Trades Di-sputes Act ; and apjK>it»tment of a cotiimitte<‘ to ad- 
vise the government on economic pniblems. The IdlsTuls 
offered a more moderate program of lalsir n-fonns and suggeste«l 
that by building road.s, constructing houses, and undertaking 
other public works, the government tsaihl make work for the 
unemployed. The ('onst'rvativt's wen* more inclint'd to let 
business work out it.s own salvation; law and tinier must be 
maintained; Sociali-sm and Communism must l*e avoided. To 
aid industry, however, the Conservatives reduct'd the Imrden of 
local taxation on the chief industries and proposed the adoption 
of protective tariff duties. 

Protectionism versus Free Trade. - This brings us to the am- 
flict between protectionism and free tratle. From 1H40 until 
the World War, England had pursued a ptdicy of free trade. 
During the war, however, the Lloyd (leorge cabinet had im- 
posed some emergency ciistoms dtuit's. and in 1921 a Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act had Iteen adopted, proclaiming the 
principle that tariff protection could be given to "key industrii's" 
manufacturing articles necessary for war. In UiZi the Conser- 
vatives, led by .Stanley Baldwin, declanxl that the true solution 
for unemployment was to encoursfp* industry by a protective 
tariff on manufactured goods. This measure would also 
strengtJhen the economic bond between Engiaad and ber Domin- 
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ions, because it would be possible to give a preference, in the 
form of reduced tariff rates, to goods made in the British Empire. 
To obtain approval for this plan, Mr. Baldwin dissolved Parlia- 
ment and held elections in December, 1923. The result was a 
decisive defeat for his i»arty. Nevcrthele^, when the ConseiA'a- 
tives returned to power after another election, they revived the 
Safeguarding of Industries plan and began to establish protec- 
tive duties for the lienefit of various industries. The tariff thus 
became one of the Inirning issues in British politics, with Con- 
servatives standing for prot«‘ction, while the Labor and Liberal 
parties defended free trade. 

Increased Democncy. — Meanwhile, very striking political 
changes were taking place. England’s gradual progress toward 
complete democracy was carried farther by two important elec- 
toral refonns in 1918 and in 1928. The Representation of the 
People Act of 1918 extender! the right of voting for members of 
the House of Commons to all men over twenty-one and women 
over thirty who hatl re8idenc<*8 or places of business for six 
months, and also to war veterans over eighteen. Altr^ther, 
the numbt'r of new voters was thirteen millions. The same .Act 
declared that no pers<m could vote in more than two constitu- 
encies. It also rerlistrjbuted the .sr'ats in the House of Conuuons 
st> that inemlx'rs would represent constituencies of equal sise. 
The second gn'a* reform, in 1928, extender! the vote to all 
women over twenty-one, on the same term.s as for men. This 
adthHl five million women to the register of voters and com- 
pleted the victor}’ of the w’oman suffrage movement. Women 
were also allowed to sit in the liause of Commons after 1918, 
but not in the House of Lords. In 1929 a woman became a 
meml)er of the cabinet for the first time. 

The Howe of Lorda. — The House of Ix>rd8 was the one im- 
portant remaining stronghold of aristocracy and privilege, as 
oppoeeri to democracy. In 1927 the Comiervatives proposed to 
strengthen this upper house by reducing its member^p from 
800 to 350 and increasing its powers. The propose, however, met 
with little favor, and the House of Lords remained undumged. 
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Parties and Cabinets. — One of the characteristic features of 
the British government, namely the two-party ^tem, was 
temporarily suspended during the war and for a few years 
thereafter. In the name of patriotic unity, all parties agreed 
to support th(> government during the war, and in 1$)15 repre- 
sentatives of the Conservative and Labor parties were included 
in the cabinet, besides the Liberals. I'his combination of 
parties was known as the Coalition. From I91(> to 1922 it was 
led by David Uoyd George as prime minister. Fonnerh' the 
most ardent of democratic and social reformers, this vigorous 
Welshman had l)ecome the mast fiery of patriot.s. Incn-asingly 
be dt'pended upon th(' Consen-ative.s. rather than u|Kin the 
Liberals, for support, .\fter the annlstice in 191S. IferlxTt 
Asquith and some of the Liberals seceded from the Coalition. 
The Labor party also opposed the ministr>'. I.loyd C-eorge, 
however, held the Coaser\'ative.« and many of the liljerais 
together in the Coalition, and by hi.s appt'als to jKitriotism won 
an overwhelming victory in the election.^ of Dec*-mlM*r, 1918. 
With this backing, he remained in power four yi ars longr<r. 

At last the Coas(‘rA-ativ«*s grew wear>' of sen'ing un<ler a 
Liberal premier, especially after he granted self-government to 
the Irish I’Yee State. liesides, his foreign policies nud with 
disappointment, and h<- wa.s accus<‘d of exercising too much 
personal power. The Conser%'ativ<‘ party voted to withdraw 
from the tk>a]ition. Lloyd Ge^irge at onc*j resigned, in October, 
1922, and elections in Novem})er gave the Consj-rvatives a 
comfortabk; majorit}'. Andn'w Bonar Ixiw, long prominent a« 
a Conservative h'ader, Ix-came prime minister, only to resign 
after seven months, because cjf failing health. Tlie leadership 
was then taken by Stanley Baldwin, a millionaire who had 
managed the great Baldwin iron, 8tr*el, and coal bu«ine*w for 
twenty years, and who had then devoted himsi'lf to politics. 
He had shown his patriotism in 1919 by making the national 
treasury a present of three-quarters of a tnillion dollars of war 
bonds, a fifth of his fortune. By his e.xpe,rt knowledge in 
finandal affairs, by his advocacy of a protective tariff, and by 
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bis negotiation ol an agreement with the United States in 1923 
for repayment of the war debt to Ao^rica, he had won a oodi> 
manding influence in his party. As premier, however, he led 
his party to defeat in the elections of December, 1923, on the 
■ tariff issue. 

When the new House of Commons met in January, 1924, no 
party had a majority. The Conservatives had 258, Labor had 
191, and the Liberals had 
158 members. The Liber- 
als joined with Labor to 
overthrow the Baldwin 
cabinet. The King then 
asked Ramsay MacDonald, 
as the leader of the second 
strongest party, to femn a 
cabinet. For nine months 
England was ruled by her 
first cabinet, headed 

by a man who had once 
bee-n a poor do-k and who 
had been regarded as a 
dangerous “pacifist” during 
the war. The MacDonald 
calnnet did not attempt to 
introduce S(»cialism. Mat‘- 
Donald himself was no lie- 
liever in “short cuts to the 
raillennium.” Monviver, as 
Lalwr had less than a third of the Housi' of Commons, he could 
pass no legislation unless some of the Liberals ttr Conservatives 
voted for it. In foreign affairs, however, he bcddlt' embarked on 
a policy of peace and reconciliation. Tlie reparations oontrovengr 
was eased by the adoption of the Dawes Plan; France was per- 
suaded to evacuate the Ruhr; Mscl>>iisld himself represented 
Great Britain at the Assembly of the League of Nations and 
helped draft a plan for oompulsmyr arbiU&tion; he stepped work 
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on the great naval base at Singapore; and he recognized the 
Soviet government of Russia. When, however, he negotiated 
treaties with Soviet Russia, holding out the hope of a British 
loan in return for recognition of Russian debts to British in- 
vestors, the Conservatives and Lilx‘rals felt that he hatl gone 
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Secret&o’ Stiro»<>n, of thi* Annsrirfui cMeftmtion, in wpmkinu- fiinifti 

on the extrenie right m M. Briund Note the niiemofihrificiw oo the tttble. The 
iipe!K*he» were brvijidciwft thrr>uith4mt the froHd. 

too far. He was overthrown in Octolwr, and in the ensuing 
elections the Conservatives gained a thumping majority, while 
Labor lost forty seats and the Lilierals were reduced to forty. 

Once more the Conservatives formeil a cabinet beaded by 
Stanley Baldwin, in November, 1924. This time Baldwin held 
power for almost 6ve years. The proposed Russian treatifm 
were dropped, and two years later all relations with Russia were 
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severed. Austen Chamberlain, the new foreign minister, re- 
jected the compulsory arbitration plan which MacDonald had 
approved. Work was resumed on the Sin^pore naval base, 
and the building of cjjpisers went on apace. But when Paiiia- 
inent's fiv(>-year term drew to a close in 1929, and the choice 
between Labor and Conservatism was referred to Britain’s 
twenty-seven million voters, Baldwin’s policy was repudiated 
by a majority. 

The elections of May, 1929, returned Labor to power. The 
Labor vote exwedfHl eight millions (.slightly less t^n the Con- 
m'rvative vote) and in the new House of Commons Labor had 
289 members, almost a majority, while the Coasen’atives had 
only 269. In June Ramsay MacDonald formed a new cabinet, 
the second I.al>or ministry. Again he opened negotiations with 
Russia. Again he attended the I^eague Assembly. To pro- 
mote disarmament, he vmted America in October, 1929, and 
joined with President Hoover in convokii^ at I.«odon, in 
January, 1930, a disarmament conference of the five chief 
naval powers. t>n the other band, in domestic affairs be still 
liad to rely, as in 1924, on the support of Liberals or Conservai- 
tives, to convert his minority into a working majority, and he 
was therefore unable to carry out the Labor party’s program of 
moderate socialism. 

The Liberal party had dwindled to a mere handful, but it 
was still sufficient to hold the balance of power between Labor 
and C^nservatifflii. England's two-party system, disturbed by 
the war, hml Ix'come in effect a three-party system. 

The Irish Free State. — The story of the Sinn Fein revolution 
in Ireland and of the birth of the Irish Free State has already 
been told.* I’nder its new' constitution, adopted in 1922, the 
Irish Free State took its place as a democratic commonwealth, 
a republic in all but name, enjoying the same freedom as Canada 
and the other British l>ominions. The govemon-general, as the 
representative of the British King, had almost no power. The 
leid head of the government was William Cosgrave, the pren- 

pp. 64 c2h^4S« 
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dent of the executive council or cabinet. The council was re- 
sponsible to a Chamber of Deputies (Ddil) elected by all men 
and women over twTnty-one years of afje. The Sejute con- 
sisted of sixty senators, one-third of whom were elected by the 
deputies and senators every three years, for a nine-year term. 
After struggling for st'veral years with the armed oppositma of 
De Valera’s Republican followers, and with difficult economic 
problems, Pn'sident Cosgrave brought civil war to an end, in- 
duced the Republicans to take their places in the Ddil, and 
embarked on a policy of economic prognm New industries, 
such as the production of beet sugar, wm* introduced. Work 
was begun on dams and power plants to convert the Riwr 
Shannon into a source of electric power for the country. Fanners 
were assisted to purchase land, and loans were made to indus- 
trial enterprises. Meanwhile, in ext<‘mal affairs, Ireland 
took the lead in asserting the practical independence of the 
Dominions. 

The Dominions. - - .At an Imperial ('onference in 1923 rp|i- 
resentatives of (‘Ireat Hritain, the Irish Free State, and the 
Dominions (('anada, .Australia, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land) agreed that each should have the right to negotiate 
treaties separately, with due irgard for the interests of the 
others. In 1929 anf)lher Impi'rial Conference went atiU 
farther, declaring that (ln>at Britain and the I>(imiiuoiM wt*re 
equal in status, alt being self-governing memliers of the “British 
Commonwealth of Nations," loyal to the British Crown, but 
free to conduct tlwir own affairs. .Several of the Dominiom 
began to show their independence by appointing separate 
ministers to foreign countries, instead of allowing the BritiiA 
ambassadors to handle their interi'sts. On various ifuestioiM of 
foreign policy the IhMninious refused to follow the lead of 
Great Britain. In short, H wm rm>gniied that the “mother 
country" must* treat her “daughter nations” as mdepcBdcnt 
equals, held together by family loyalty. Dver India* and her 
other eoicuues, however, Great Britain retained her emitxtd. 

•See pp. 883-aM. 
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The colored raeee in the British Ekipire were still regarded 
as subject peoples. 

FKANCK STttUGOLES FOR 80LVENCV AND SECXRITY 

% 

The Bloc and the Cartel. — After the World War French 
|K)litics were ver>’^ confusing in appearance but fairly simple in 
reality. I'here were inon* than a dozen tlifferent parties or 
gnnips in the ( 'hamlsT c»f n<‘putif*s and a different set o( parties 
in thc‘ 8<'nate. < abinets nm* and fell with bewildering rapidity 
at th(' rate of almost two a year. In one year, the cabinei was 
changed fiv(‘ iiinc^. Through all these complications, howwer, 
certain g<*neral t<*ndc*ncies can lie traced. 

The ( hamlxr of IX^puties elected in 1919 just after the war, 
had a strong conservative and patriotic majority, known as the 
National Bloc. This was not a real party, but a group or 
alliance of small parties, all more or less determined to suppress 
('oninranism, make (Jemiany pay for war damages, and up- 
hold the stn*rigth and pn^tige of France. It opposed Com- 
munist agitation in France, refused to recogni»e the CkKnmunisI 
goveninient of Soviet Russia, and aided Poland in the latteFs 
war against Russia. To increase French power, military alli- 
ancf's wer*^ made with Belgium, Poland, and Cisecfaoslovakia. 
Any attempt to reduce (lermany^s reparation payments was 
stublx>mly resiste<l, and in 1923, as the climax of this policy, 
Premier Poine4ir6^ jicnt French troops across the Rhine to 
mim the tlennan coal mines in the Ruhr valU^y as a means of 
collecting reparations. 

A more lilx'ral spirit sHowihI itsidf in the elections of 1924, 
when the Radical and SociaiisI parties formetl an alliancs 

' Raymond Poincare’s tcmi a» president had expired in 1920 and he 
had bt'come premier in 1922. Clenwnceau. who hoped to follow Fomeaid 
as pieeident, defimted by Paul Dt^whanel and retired from politiai 
(he died in 1929). Illness coinpelhxi IXschanal U> retire in Septembert 
1920. His vuceessor. Alexandre Miilerand. attempted to make the presi- 
dency a nml force in iKditics, but emsountered such oppositbn that he 
rcrigned in 1924. He was imeceeded by Gaston Doumergue, the fiwl 
Protestant president of France. 
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known as the “Cartel” and won a large number of seats from 
the National Bloc. < artel and Bloc were almost evenly Iml- 
anced in the new Chainl>er, but both groups were* so lacking 
in unity and loyalty that the l)alanc<' of power could easily Ik* 
tipped back and forth by the shifting of a few votes. At first 
the Cartel had the upjK-r hand. Cnder Herriot and Painlevf* 

as prt'niiers, in 1924 and 
192.'>. it ngns'tl to tin* 
nsluetion of (lenuan n*])- 
aratioas under the Dawes 
Plan, and it withdr<*v\ 
Froneh tnK>|>s from the 
Htihr. I'he l.ocamo p«‘aee 
I»act with (Jennany was 
signed in 1925.* The 
Cartel faihsl. however, in 
its hnaneial policy. 

The Financial Pn^lem. 
— The financial problem 
grew out of tin* Wctrld 
War. During the war tlie 
govc*mincnt ha«l Ixirrowed 
ill billion franca (almut 
twenty billion dollars) at 
home, bendes two billion 
dollars from America and 
two and a half billion 
dollars ftcan England. After the armistice Fimnoe continued 
borrowing in order to rebuild her tlevaslated northern prov- 
inces and to meet budget deficits. By the end o( 1925 the 
internal debt was almost 300 billion francs and the foriign 
debt was eight billion dollars. Moreover, so much paper money 
had been printed, without gold to Irntdi it up, that the paper 
franc was no longer accepted at its par value <rf 19,3 cents. 
The franc fell as low as two cents in 1920. France waa heading 

' See p. 782. 
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toward bankruptcy. At enormous cost she had rebuilt or re- 
paired over 8000 factories and half a million dwellings and 
farm buildings, which had been destroyed in the war. She 
was paying four billion francs a year in pensions. But the 
strain seemed more than she could liear. 

In this emergency Raymond Poincar^ again became premier, 
in 1926. By increasing taxc*s and cutting down expenses he 
balanced the budget. He increased the value of the paper 
franc to four cents and kept it .stabilized at that level. In the 
elections of 1928 his ix)lici<*8 were endorsed. He remmned in 
power until ill health comp<‘lled him to resign in July, 1928. 
Ht‘ had Ijeen premier for the unusually long term of three years. 
.A.fter him, .Aristide Briand held office for three months, and 
then .Andrt^ Tardieu, a younger man, in sympathy with Poincare’s 
policies, became premier. 

Communism and Labor. — Through all these years the 
wealthier cla.H.ses expressed considerable fear of Communism. 
.Although only a handful of Communists were elected to the 
ChamlxT in 1921 and 1928, there was enough Communist 
agitation to alarm the conserx'ative parties. It was partly 
through fear of ('ominunist labor agitation that parliament 
vottxl an eight-hour-day law in 1919 and passed various other 
laws for the Umefit of labor. 

Anti-clericalism and Alsace-Lorraine. — .Another factor in 
French politics was anti-clericalism', that is, opposition to the 
Church. The World War temporarily lessened anti-clericalism. 
Exiled monks were allowed to retuni to France. France ap- 
pointed an ambassador to the Vatican in 1921. But after tite 
elections of 192-1 the strongly anti-clericd Cartel renewed the 
battle by threatening to w'ithdraw the amtiassador and by 
beginning to expel monks. Feeling ran high when the Cartel 
attempted to apply French anti-clerical legislation to Alsaoe- 
Ix>rrainc. Tn these provinces the C'athoUcs, Protestants, and 
Jews had been allowed to have their own separate sdiools. 
Great was the indignation when the gpvenunait at Paris 

■See pp. 489, m 
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propoBed the abolition of these schools. This blow aggravated 
the ill feeling caused by French attempts to substitute Fnmch 
for German as the language in the schools. The opfX)sition to 
these measures was so strong that the Paris govenuncnt had 
to modify its policy and allows religiiHis instruction in the 
schools of Alsace-Lorraine. Moreover, the threatened with- 
drawal of the Fn'ncJi am- 
bassador from the Vatican 
w^as not carried out, 
Xeverthfie.ss, the religious 
question continued to In* 
one of the niain issues in 
French politics. 

Armaments, Security, 
and ^Peace. Nfore im- 
portant than anli-derical- 
ism has l>een thc‘ pmblcm 
of s<xrurity. Th«» National 
HIoc to ol»tain secu- 
rity for France* by inaiitttng 
ufion the disarmament of 
(o'nnan>% by making mili- 
tary alliatiei^ by main tain- 

ARi^mriK rmildini? tip thf ttfrongi-s*! 

Elevc.« ,.r..mir.ra,ul <h.rr.,.„ ti,... in Th- 

fomitn n»inK*t<*r of Fmow t hoWl'Vrr, pUt HWlf' 

fropi^iAm on stitrti|i(th<*ninii 
the of Natioan, neitotintinic ariutration tmitiea ami 

peace jiaets, and achieving a n'coneiiiation lietw'een Fmnc*' 



and (iemiany. The fomnont rlintnpion of tliia policy of 
peace and n-conciliation wais Ari?tti«le Uriand, a aagacitai^ 
statcfonan who itad lieen premier nion- fmiuentiy than anv 
Other man in France, and W'ho aemvl aa foreign miniafter in 
«Mie cabinet after another from 1025 lo IflCW. By ai gwing thf 
Locarno i’act of 1925, by reducing French n'parotion dainii* 
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aod by withdrawing French troops frmn tJhe Rhineland, he 
endeavored to end the enmity between France and Germany. 
The Paris Pact renouncing war ‘ grew out of a suggestion be 
made to the United States. The League of Nations had no 
stronger supporter than Briand. In 1929, moreover, he pro- 
posed that the nations of Europe should cease their quarrels 
and woric toward a federation in the interests of peace and 
prosperity. On the other hand, Briand agreed with most 
Frenchmen in feeling that France should not go too far in dis- 
arming until peace and security were more firmly established 
by peace pacts and by the Ix-ague. 

TUK GEUMAX UEPt'BUC SURVTVEa 

Post-War Germany. - - The ( icmian Republic* passed throa([^ 
five anxious y<<ani from 1919 to 1924. Germany was a defeated 
and a crippled nation. She had lost almost two million men 
killed and over four millions wounded. Allied inspectors were 
superv^ising the reduction of her army to one hundred thousand 
men. The expenses of the Allied troops occupying the German 
Rhineland were I wing charged to her account. AH hw colonies, 
an eighth of her European territory, a third of her coal, and two- 
thirds of lier iron ore had been ceded to the Allies. Her mer- 
chant vessels had been taken and her foreign iiUTStments had 
Iteen Ifwt. Her national debt was thirty times as large as in 
191.3, and in .nlditKin the Allies were demanding 32 billion 
dollars in reparations. 

Communist and Monardiist Outbreaks. — While the German 
government was waging heated eont roversies with the AUics in 
hope of moderating these severe peace terms, it was also faced 
by serious opposition at home. Even after C'ommuiusi out- 
breaks in Bf'riin, in Munich, and in the Rhineland had been 
quelled by government troops, there still seemed to be danger 
of revolution. There wras danger, too, fnnn the extreme con- 
servatives, who seized Berlin in 1920 and were speedily over- 
thrown, but who still oberisbed the hope df reidnring the 
‘Seep. 905. * See nx 78^-787. 
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monarchy. The republican government was accused of weak- 
ness and lack of patriotism because it had accepted humiliating 
peace terms. Millions of voters turned against the moderate 
parties, namely, the Social Democrats, the Democrats, and the 
Catholics. The first Reichstag election, in 1020, reduced these 
three republican parties to a minority and strengthened the 
anti-republican Nationalist.s and the extr«'me radicals. The 
outlook for the republic was indeed dark. 

Paper Money and the Ruhr. - Conscious of its weakness, the 
government did not dare to levy the heavy taxes that would 
be needed if the Allies’ reparation claim.s were to la* paid in 
full. Rich capitalists opposed or evaded attempts to tax their 
wealth. From 1919 to 1923 the tax rt‘ceii>t.s averaged only 
one-fourth as much as the government .spent. The govern- 
ment borrowed recklessly from the National Hank, while the 
bank obtained money by the simple process of printing it. As 
a result, (lerman paper money became worth less and less. 

In the meantime, Germany’s failure to make reparation pay- 
ments had so exasperated the Allies that France and Belgium 
seized the coal mines in Germany’s chief industrial district, {the 
Ruhr Valley. When French and Belgian troops occupied the 
Ruhr in January, 1923, the Berlin government ordered “passive 
resistance” and began to pay out billions of marks to the 
German owners of the occupied mines and steel mills, as well as 
to the German miners who refused to work for the French in- 
vaders. More paper money had to be printed, and in such 
huge quantities that it became almost worthless. At one time, 
it took more than four trillions of paper marks to buy a dollar’s 
worth of food. Germany was staggering into bankruptcy. To 
make matters worse, a monarchist revolt was brewing in 
Bavaria, Communism was winning control of Saxony, and 
French officials were encouraging a conspiracy to set up a 
separate republic in the Rhineland. Was the German Republic 
about to fall in ruins? 

Stresemann and Germany’s Recovery. — In this crisis. Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann took the helm. As the leader of the German 
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People's Party, Stresemarm had hitherto been regarded as a 
monarchist, a conservative, a representative of big business, 
and an arch-patriot. Inspired by patriotism, he now brought 
his party into a "grand coalition’’ with the Catholics, the 
Democrats, and even the Social Democrats. Taking oflBce as 
chancellor (head of the cabinet) from August to November, 
1923, he ended the "passive 
resistance” in the Ruhr, 
becaust' it was bankrupting 
(Jemiany. To replace the 
worthless papier money, he 
established a new paper 
currency, the "Kenfen- 
mark,” guaranteed by a 
mcMigage on all real estate 
in CJemmny. Me sent na- 
tional troops to suppress 
the monarchist rebellion in 
Bavaria and to overthrow 
(Communism in Saxony. 

Although he had to resign 
the chancellorship in No- 
vember, he held the office 
of foreign minister in every 
cabinet until his death, in 
October, 1929. By skilful 
diplomacy he persuaded 
France and Belgium to recall their troops fjom the Ruhr, after 
Germany accepted the Dawes Plan of reparation payments, 
and he obtained an international loan of two hundred million 
dollars to stabilize the currency. 

Stresemann and Peace. — ( '-onscrv'ative and patriotic as he 
was, Stresemann saw clearly that what Germany most needed 
was peace, at home and abroad. He therefore accepted the 
republic and strove to reconcile the various parties within 
Germany. His chief task, however, waa to conciliate the 



Copvriffki VTidf WaHd Pkokm 


DU. O0STAV STRE8KMANN 
Thu iMitriot who wwived the NoM 
Priie for his sennees to i>eai;e. H© was 
Germany’s foreiim miiiister from 1923 
to 1929. 
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Allies. At Locarno in 1925 he signed treaties by which Ger- 
many promised never to attack France, Belgium, Poland, or 
Czechoslovakia, and by which these neighbors promised not to 
attack her. The next year he brought Gcnnany into the 
League of Nations. He signed the Paris Pact renouncing war. 
In general, he endeavored to substitute peacefid dipicMtnacy for 

military force. Finally, he 
had the great satisfaction 
of securing a promise from 
France to wacuate the 
Gemuin Rhineland in 193(1. 
.At th<‘ same time his per- 
si.st<'nt efforts to settle the 
n*pnration.s probk-in were 
rewartfctl by the adoption 
of the Young Plan.' which 
reducwl ( Jeniwny's d«4jt to 
the Allies. When Slrese- 
mann thed in 1929 Ger^ 
many was well started on 
the path toward rj«covt«y. 

Increased Strenfth of 
the Republic. — in the 
meantime, the republie had 
grown more popular at 
home. Its popularity had 
ijeem at a low ebb in 192-1 
and 1925. The moderate republican parties were defeated in 
the Reichstag elections of 1924. Still more striking was tht* 
presifkntial dection of 1925 in which the moderates fell diort of 
a majority, while the candidate of the Nationalist or motunrehist 
party, Field Marshal von Hindenbun;, wa.s chosen presideni of 
the republic for the next seven years. ,-\b president, however, 
this famous war leader proved to be as devoted to peace and 
as loyal to the republic as any repuUican could hare wisfaed. 

>8eep.900L 
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ITie republic was further strengthened by the success of 
Strescmann’s foreign policies and by the revival of industry. 
By means of “rationalization” (reorganization to promote 
efficiency) the leading (lennan industries had Ijegun to make 
remarkable progress. The republic had brilliant successes to 
its credit, ('onseriuently the voters showed their increased 
confidence in democracy by giving the republican parties an 
overwhelming majority in the Reichstag elections of 1928. 
The Nationalists polled less than five million votes and the 
('ommunists only thrt'e and one-third millions out of a total 
of more than thirty millions. From these figures it was clear 
that the parties opposed to the |>eaceful, mid'lle-class republi- 
can government were still strong; but i* was also apparent that 
the majority of the German p<*ople approvc*d of democracy 
and peace. 

DtUrlOCRACY IS CHALUC.VUED BY DICTATOKS 

Democracy and Post-War Difficulties. — The wave of 
democracy which swept over Europe at the close of the World 
War overturned many a throne. Democratic republics were 
established in Germany, Austria, Russia, and half a dozen new 
nations in eastern Europe.* Usually the triumph of political 
democracy over hereditary monarchy was paralleled by at- 
tempts to achieve economic democracy by di\iding among the 
peasants the vast estates of former feudal aristocrats. The 
land reforms in eastern Europe were an important gain for 
peasant democracy. 

There were IcMwes, howewr, as well as gains for democracy. 
The short-lived Russian Republic of 1917 gave way to a Com- 
munist dictatorship.* Moreover, in a number of nations in 
eastern and southern Europe democracy was overthrown by 
dictators. A dictator, as we use the word nowadays, is a ruler 
who has usurped supreme authority by unconstitutional means 
and who curbs or destroys the ordinary liberty of representative 
government. As a rule, dictators estaUi^ed tbemaeives in 
' See pp. 789-791, 840. • See «>. 794-816. 
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agricultural countries which had very little experience in demo* 
ciatic self-government . M oreover, in some instances democratic 
parliamentary government proved pitifully weak because there 
were so many small political parties quarrelling among them- 
selves, unwilling to combine in support of the courageous 
policies needed in troublous times. Such governments affortled 
little security against the violent nationalistic passions arouscHi 
by the World War or against the militarism to wliich the war 
had accustomed Kuropt*. 

The most important and interesting dictatorships were those 
of Fascist Italy anti Soviet Russia.* Before describing these, 
it is worth while to observe how dictatorship worked in other 
countries. 

Poland and Lithuania. — The Polish nation, frt'ed and re- 
united as a result of the World War. was at the outset involved 
in \iolent conflict.s with its neighltors. By militaiy force it 
seized the di.sputed Ixtrderlanda claimed by Polish patriot.^, 
namely, eastern Calicia, I’pper Silesia, Vilna. anti a wide band 
of Russian territory. The dispute over I’pper Silesia almost 
caused war with (iermany but was settled by the I-eague. TTh! 
Polish anne.xation of N'ilna created dangerous enmity l>etween 
Poland and Lithuania, ^^’ith Russia the Poles fought a war, in 
1919 and 1920, in the course of which Poland rmrrowiy eiwapcd 
defeat; but in the end, with French munitions and French 
military advice, Poland sucoteded in conquering part of the 
disputed territory. Not until 1921 did Poland settle down to 
the ta’k of framing a constitution, and not until the end of the 
following year was the constitution put into effect. The con- 
stitution, quite similar to that of Finnoe, fail<*d to produce a 
strong government capable of solving Poland's grave finandal 
problems, reconciling the numermis political parties, and bedd- 
ing the militarists in ch<*ck. At length, asserting tliat the 
country needed a stronger government, General Pilnuddei 
organized a force which marched on Warsaw in the spring of 
1926, and compelled the president and premier to retigo. 

‘ See pp. 879-890, 
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Piimidski, it will be remembered, was tbe popular military 
leader who had led Poland to freedom and had been head of 
the novenunent in the republic’s early years. In 1926 he did 
not make himself president, but was content to be the power 
behind the government, holding the office of war minister and 
for a time that of premier. He became a dictator, in power, 
but he ruled Poland through the e.vi6ting republican forms of 
government. I'nder his control, the administration was cer- 
tainlj’ fimier, and the economic condition of the country was 
materially improved. 

Poland’s neighl)or, Lithuania, likewise submitted to a dic- 
tator in 192t). when the Socialist cabinet ministers were arrested 
by cons*'r\'ative army offiwrs. Prob^ssor \'oldemara8, acting aa 
premiei with dictatorial p>owers, gave the country a conserva- 
tive and ultra-patriotic government for three years, sternly 
suppressing t'ommunism and stubbornly opposing Poland’s 
territorial claims. 

Hungary. - - In Hungary' the republic founded at the close 
of the World War was overthrown in 1919 by a ('ommunist 
dictator, Bela Kun, who gave way in turn to a consen'ative 
dictator, .\dmiral Horthy. The conseia-atives cru^ed their 
enemies by the “White Terror.’’ that is to say*, by a ruthless 
persecution of Communists and Jews. Hungary became a 
monarchy without a king. Twice in 1921 tbe former Habtffiurg 
Emperor, Charles, attempted to seat himself on the vacant 
throne, but he was twice expelled, and Admiral Horthy con- 
tinued to act as regent, presiding over the government until 
such time as a king might be ch»>8en. Like most other coun- 
tries, Hungary' liad a parliament and a cabinet, but the parlia- 
ment was only moderately democratic and the caliioet was 
decidedly conserv'ative. 

Dictators in Southern Europe. — In southern Ekirope dic- 
tators were plentiful. Greece, having declared herself a republic 
in 1924, fell under a dictator the next year, but soon depoeed 
him and returned to constitutionai government under the 
leadership of her famous statesman, Vimizeioe. Bulgaria ttgc 
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a few years was ruled by a peasant premier who suppressed 
opposition as sternly as any dictator, but in the end he was 
overthrown and shot. AH>ania had a dictator who assumed the 
title of king. In Yugonlavia, it was a king who aa.sumcd the 
powers of a dictator. The conflict Ix'tween the Croats, who de- 
sired a federal fonn of government, and the !:>erl>8, who dwiretl 
a centralized nation, reachc'd such a ix)int in 1921> that the 
Croats were attempting t<» s«‘t up a w'parate Croatian legis- 
lature. At that ix)int King Alexander suddenly oaneell«Hl the 
constitution, dismi.s.s<'d the parliament, apfx)int<xl a general as 
premier, ordered political jwrties to disimnd, and .subjecfeti the 
press to rigorous c<‘!i.sorship. 

In Spain the constitutional government was overturne<l in 
1923 by Ceneral Primo de Rivenj. in order to pmvent the 
Spanish parliament from investigating the n‘s|x)nsibilify of 
the military’ authoritu'.s (ami p«*rha|x< even of King .\lphonso) 
for the bhxxly defeats which Spain had sufTere<l in the Spanish 
zone of northern Morocw). For inon* than six years Priino d<* 
Rivera kept Spain und<T a military dictatorship, with the mip- 
port of anny officers and business men. and apfuirently with 
the approval of the King, but against the protests of the uni- 
versities, the lalxir leaders, and liln'ml |x>litieiaiui. When 
Primo de Rivera re-signed inJanuaiy, 1 IKK I, another general took 
the premiership. 


11. DICE m LKS ITALY 

A Disappointed Victor. In Italy the tlownfall of (k*moo- 
racy was due to the disappointments and disetmtent which 
followed the World War. Although Italy was one of the vic- 
torious .Allies, she failed to obtain as laig*- a share of the spoils 
as she desired. Indignantly Italian ]tatriots complained tliat 
the nation had been rt)blx*d of the fruits of victory. There 
were also economic reasons for discontent. Italy was stagger- 
ing under her war delit. People complained alxait the hifdi 
cost of living. World Ww veterans, returning from the front, 
found woric hard to obtain. Peananta were clamoring for 
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farms and in some localities were actually seizing the large 
estates of the rich. Factory workers showed their unrest by 
frequent strikes, by voting the Socialist ticket, or by joining 
the Communist movement. In 1920, indeed, workingmen took 
]K>ss(*ssion of six hundretl factories, and tried to run them with- 
out employers, only to meet with failure and abandon the 
exfK'riment. 

For ail these' diwirders and ills, people blamed the govem- 
iiM'iit, as they usually do. The government at this time was 
jK'culiarly weak, chietly Ix'cause no party in parliament had a 
majority, aiul no combination of parties could be found to 
follow an)' vigorous policy f<»r any length of time. 

Mussolini and His Fascist Followers. — I'nder such condi- 
tions, all sorts of di8contc‘nte<l patri«:>t.s, war veterans, peasants, 
aiul workingmen flocked to the legions of the Fascists. The 
Fascist movement had Ix'en founded in the rpring of 1919 by 
llenito Mussolini, a newspaper editor who had formerly been 
a revolutionar)’ Socialist, but who had become a patriot and 
had fought in the World War. At first Mussolini's Famo di 
( '(tmtioUimento (Cnion of Combat), as he called the organiza- 
tion, was composed chiefly of restless young men who had 
fought in the war. Wearing black shirts as a kind of uniform, 
adopting tlie salute and syml>ols of the ancient Roman legions, 
and striving to revive the martial spirit of Rome, these young 
men regarded themselves as the saviors of Italy Init were not 
taken very .seriously at first. In 1920, however, the Fascists 
took the lead in a \'iolent campaign against Soctalinn and 
Communi.sm. Armed with guns and clubs, they broke up 
Communist meetings, destroj-ed Communist printing plants, 
and fought street liattles with the Reds. One of their favorite 
weapons was castor oil, administered in excessive doses to un- 
happy victim.**. By suppressing (^ommuni-sm in northern in- 
dustrial Italy, the Fascists won the sympathy and tinaneiai 
support of wealthy employers and (rf the classes that feared 
social revolution. Moreover, thousands of workingmen imd 
peasants hastened to join an organization which hdd out ht^ 
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of improving their condition without resorting to Communisni. 
By October, 1922, the Fascists were so numerous that when 
they began a “marcli on Rome,” threatening to seize power, 
the King humbly acct'pted their leader, Mussolini, as premier, 

and a terror-stricken parlia- 
ment voted to give him 
dictatorial powers, 
Mussolini in Power. - 
Onoe in power, tl dure 
(“the leader”) niled Italy 
with a rrxl of iron. X«»t 
only did Mussolini luive a 
magnetic personality and 
unlxmndfHl self-c«>nfidenci*: 
he also had a new.spafx-r 
editor's knowlixigi' of popu- 
lar hero-worship. Skillfully 
he revealed himself to the 
public as a hardy athlete, 
a fearless hero, a p»>erie*s 
patriot, a superman who 
could do hi.s work as 
premier and at the same 



PMobyVmkr^to«dnmitn<ifrw<mi (jn,,. ^^v,* as »*ven cabi- 
BENITO Mi-SSOUM ministeni in one per- 

The Fascist leader who became dirtator i i 

mm. On tm othi^r hand, 
he saw to it that no 
unfavorable criticism of his actions was published in Italy. 
Newspapers had to praise him or go out of business. ( 'ollege 
professors who criticized him were discharged. Anti-Fascist 
lea^^ers became exiles. Opposition parties were broken up.- 
"niere was no longer any freedom of spix'ch, freedom of the 
press, or freedom of meeting. For individual lilarty Mussolini 
intended to substitute national discipline. Individuals must 
subordinate themselves to the will of the nation, and the will 
of the nation was Mussolini. As commandt^ of the Fascists 
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and of the army and navy, he enjoyed abetdute power. He waa 
not responsible to parliament, nor did he depend upon pariia- 
mentary majorities. On the contrary, he treated parliament 
with contempt. His decrees had the force of law. 

Economic Reforms. — Mussolini’s first task was to relieve 
the economic distress. By drastic paring down of expenditures, 
be balanced the national budget and stabiliased the value of the 
paper money, as Poincar^ did in France. Marshy lands were 
drained so that Italy might produce more of her food supply. 
With foreign loans he began an ambitious plan to transform 
Italy’s abundant water power into electricity as a substitute 
for expensive imported coal. Railroad trains, under the new 
r^me of patriotic discipline, ran on time. Strikes were sto^qied. 
Nothing must interfere with national effidency. 

Labor and Capital. — Above all, Mussolini used lus 8U|Meine 
power to end the strife between lal>or and capital. Socialist 
and t^mmuni.st unions were destroyed. To take their place, 
the labor relations law of 192<i provided for official trade unions 
or syndicates under strict government control, excluding 
rev'olutionarj' agitators. Employers, too, were united in official 
syndicates. Wag«‘s, hours, and conditions of labor were thence- 
forth m'itled by collective contracts between employers’ and 
workers' unions. Strikra and lockouts being prohibited, in- 
dustrial deputes were referred to the courts for decision. 

The fonnation of the unions was only a first step toward the 
Fascist ideal of a national state based on economic organisa- 
tion rather than on political parties. The next step was to 
federate the vtuious unions on a nation-wide scale. A national 
confederation of employers’ unions and a corresponding national 
confederation of workers’ unions wert* formed for each of the 
following six departments of economic life: industry, own- 
raerce, banking, agrieultum, railroad transportation, and<»air 
and mmitirae transportation. In addition, there was a thir- 
teenth confederation including brain-workers such as teachefs, 
lawyers, writers, and artists. “Coiporations” (guilds) w«e 
planned to unite capiUd and lalmr in each industry. 
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EcoDoniic Represeatatton in Parliament. — In most coun- 
tries, political parties have the chief influence over the election 
of the parliaments or legislatures. In It*ly, however, the 
Fascists tried the iut«'r(*.sting experiment of substituting eco- 
nomic groups for political parties. The procedun* laid down 
by the law of 192S and put into practic(' in the elections of 
was as follow.^. First, each of the thirtwn economic con- 
federations proposed a certain numlxr of candidates for the 
new Chaml)er of I>piities. f’rom this list of eight hunditHl 
candidates, the Crand Fasci* Ctnincil (representing the 
Fascist organization) .s(>lecteil ft)ur hundn*d. Then th<> list of 
four hundred oflicial candidates was ndeirefl to a “plebi-scite. ” 
There were cani[Miign .‘‘iss'ches, but only in favor of the oflicial 
list. There wen- no opposing cantlidaK's to vote for. The 
voter had simply to choost* Ix-twwn a l»allot marked “yes," inili- 
cating hi.s approval of the whole list, and a Iwllot marked 
“no.” As the “yes" ballot was distinguislusl by the national 
colors while the 'no ’ ballot was on jilain iwjst, ol»s< n’ant 
ofliciaLs could detect any one who had the c*nirage to vote 
against the government. The suqirising feature of the election 
results was not the fact that S..>i)0,u(X) tuen votisl “yes,” but 
that as many a.s l.'lb.tKX) dans! to vou- "no," 

The Roman Question. Oneof the ime*f diflirult problems 
which Mussolini atlemptiil to solve was the Homan ipiestiun. 
Tlie .seizure of Home by Italian tn*o|»s in iSTii. followrti by the 
Pope’s refusal to ticeejit compensation m money for the loss of 
liis territoiy. had ereate«l much lawtility Is-iwix-n t 'hureh and 
State.' Mufwilini. however, sm’eis'ded in n’aching an agretmieni 
to end the dispute, Hy a tn-aly .signed at the l4itentn Pidace 
on February 11, lft2ft, Italy rt'cogiiized the Pojs- as »ov«*r«*ign 
of a tiny independent state, the Vatican t’ity, and in retjtrn 
the Pope abandoiMsi all claim to other (xissessions. it hough 
the Vatican ( ity includisl only the Vatican buildings, 
St. Peter’s, and the adjoining gardens, alsmt one httndpwl 
acres in all, with a population of only five hundred souls, it 

‘Seepp. 506-30». 
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was enouj^ to give the Pope an independent standing, free 
from Italian jurisdiction. By a concordat signed the same day. 
a friendly agreement was made regarding relations l>etwcen 
Church and State in such matters as education, marriage laws, 
and appointment of bishops.^ 

Foreign Policy. — In his dealings with foreign countries 
Mussolini was more concerned with acquisitions of territory 
than with cultivating international goodwill. Italy, he said, 
must recall the glories of ancient Rome. She must expand. 
She must increase her population by taxing bachelors and by 
encouraging large families, and at the same time she must ob- 
tain more land for her overcrowded people. By negotiations 
with England and France Mussolini acquired Jubaland in 
eastern Africa and some French territory, mostly desert, ad- 
joining the Italian colony of Libya. By a treaty with Yugo- 
slavia in 1924 he gained the disputed port of Fiume on the 
.\drmtic Albania became practically a protectorate. 

These' morsels, however, seemed to do little more than whet 
the appetite of Fascist imperialists. The view was openly 
expressed that France ought to hand over to Italy a large area 
in central Africa and perhaps also S 3 Tia or Tunis. Frenchmen, 
of courw', did not welcome such suggestions. Mussolini's fre- 
quent warlike utterances and his insistence upon naval parity 
with France increased the distrust with which Fascist Italy 
was regarded by ber neighbor. Frenchmen wondered whether 
Mussolini would always be able and willing to hold in check the 
land hunger and the military spirit which he had aroused, and 
whether his dictatorship would end, as Napoleon's did, in war. 

RrSSIA REMaLVS COianTNIST 

The Soviet Constitutions of 1918 and 198S. — The greatest 
challenge to political democracy was offered by Soviet Russia. 

' Rehgion was to be taught in elementary and aeoondmry sdbook, but 
the Church wan to have no control over public achoola. Qmrch manriaces 
would be reoognited by the State aa being legally valid, hut noQ-Oatboiwa. 
could be manied by a civil magiatrate without any religiain oenmmy. 
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TIk ill-fated attempt to transform Russia from an absolute 
monarchy into a democratic republic in Afarch, 1917, had been 
followed by the Bolshevist revolution of Novcnrber, 1917, the 
adoption of a Soviet constitution in 1918, and the establish- 
ment of a Communist “dictatorship of the proletariat” in the 
largest country of Eurofs'.' Strictly speaking, Soviet Russia 
(Russian Socialist Ftnleral Soviet Republic) was only one of 
the seven Soviet republics which were meml)«*rs of the 1'. S. S. R. 
(Union of Socialist Soviet Republics). Russia, however, in- 
cluded all Siberia and had nine-tenths of the total area and 
two-thirds of the population of the U. S. S. R. Next in im- 
portance was the I'krainian Republic, with its twenty-nine 
million people, its rich soil, and its mineral wealth. White 
Russia was a relatively .small state on the extreme west. The 
Transcaucasian Republic compri.st-d Armenia, (leorwa, and 
Azerbaijan in the Caucasus rapon. The Turkmen and l‘*b<*k re- 
publics in central .\sia were the fifth and sixth nieml)erH. added 
to the U. S. S. R. in 1925; and the Tajik Republic, likewise in 
central Asia, brought the membership up to seven in 1929.* 
The U. S. S. R. was a federal state cfivering a vast area of eight 
million square miles, governing 147 million inhabitants, and 
embracing 168 different nationalities in addition to the Russians, 
who formed only about half the total (Mipulation. 

The federal government was established by a Treaty (d 
Union in 1923 and was veiy similar in form to the system 
originally established for Russia alone by the constitution <rf 
1918.* The administration of wich departments as foreign 
affairs, war, commerce, transportation, labor, food, and finance 
was conducted by a cabinet of nuni.sters known as the Union 
Council of People's Commissars. The cabinet was respomdbie 
iP a bicameral legislature, the Union Central Executive C’oro- 
mittee, consisting of one bouse representing the different 
nationalitiea and another house elecUxl by the Union CkmgTGfls 

‘On these eventu, see pp. 7W-8HJ. 

*8«i maps on pp, 584~S8S, 648, 768-766. 

•See pp. 807-808. 
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of Soviets. The latter was an unwieldy body of twenty-five 
hundred delegates. As the city Soviets were allowed to choose 
one delegate to the Union Congress for every 25,000 city work- 
era, while the rural village Soviets were represented only in- 
directly through provincial dek^ates in the proportion of one 
for every 125,(MJ0 inhabi- 
tants, the peasants had 
niatively little voice in 
the central government, al- 
though they formed eighty 
per cent of the population. 

In fact, the whole compli- 
cated p>Tamid of Soviets, 
congresses, and oeemmitte-es 
was so arranged that while 
it appeanni to Ik* based on 
the vote's of the laboring 
classes in town and coun- 
fiy it actually enabled the 
( dnununist party, a veiy 
small minority, to enjoy 
alisolute contnd of the 
government . 

There was a similar sja- 
tem of Soviets, congresses, 
and committee's in each of 
the wv«*n member repub- 
lics. These it'publics re- 
tain<*d self-government in such matters as education, health, 
social insurance, and agriculture, but they were somewhat less 
autonomous than the states in the United States, beoaulp 
their governments, like that of the U. S. S. R., were contrcdled 
by one strongly oentralised party. 

The real government of the Russian Union was tl» Com- 
munist party, which monopolised the highest offices and dic- 
tated policies. By 1930 its membership had increased to 



C&mP'kght World Fkolm 
JiKSEPH STALIN 


The slioc^ma leer'd son who much* hiniadif 
titast«>^r of Communist In 

Huston after Lenin's death. 
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1,500,000, but even then it was only one per cent of the total 
population. This snmll ineml)er8hip must not be mgarded as a 
true gauge of the strength of Communism. As a matter of fact, 
the party tried to restrict the privilege* of meml>er»hip to simon- 
pure Communists, instead of welcoming doubtful recruits. 
Moreover, as no othiT parties were tolerated, no one could 
even guess what proportion of the common people n'ally 
believed in Comiminisni. 

The NEP. — The first attempts to apply Communism to 
industry and agriculture wen* disa-sfrou.*?. The pnaluction of 
metals almost cea.st*d and th<* factories pnaluced only a fraction 
of their pre-war output. Worse still, tlu* p<‘asants were un- 
willing to hand their crops over to the govj*rnment. as Com- 
munism required. Instead, they plant(*d less. That meant 
famine in 1921 l!i22. Thi*re wen* signs. t(x>. of mutiny and 
rebellion. To m<>et this .situatuin in 192! I.<i>nin atlopltnl fla* 
“New Economic Policy." [s^pularly known a.s the NEP. The 
NEP was a compn)mi.se. Capitalism and private pndit wen* 
allowed to return in som<* branches of pnaluction and tra«le, 
until Communism Ix-came .stnmg enough to dominate them. 
As the NEP was developeti after 1921 it pn*sented the following 
features. 

In Agriculture. — Insteati of attempting to n'quisition t*r 
confiscate fann crops, the government .simply impoMni a ta.\ 
on the pt'asants. Peasant.s wen* allowed to wll their surplu-s 
crops. Renting land and hiring fann lalxir wen* also [)i*nnitted. 
Soon the most energetic peasant.s liecame {in]s|N*nais, while 
others sank to the level of hired men. The Coiiinmnists, how- 
ever, regarded the rich peasants r'kulaks”) as enemies of 
Communism. Wipt? out the “kulak” class, crietl tlw* radical 
Communi.st leaders, .\ccordingly, heavier taxes wen* levie<l on 
the “kulaks,” while the ptKtrer peasants wen* freed of fax bur- 
dens. Mon'over, largr* “state farms” wen* established to prove 
that communal farming could be mon* efficient titan private 
faiming. In many localities, also, the “kulaks' ’ were cxanpelled 
to pool their land and capital with the land of the pooix^ 
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pcasanta in order to form "collective farms'’ which were culti- 
vated by joint lalwr with the aid of tractors and agricultural 
machinery liorrowed from the government. In 1929 and 1930 
the numl»er of these' ‘‘ct>liecfive farms ’ grew very rapidly. 

In Industry. - - In indn.stry the XEP allowed small shops, 
emplo>'ing leas than twenty workers, to return to private 
management. It als<j invited foreign capitalists to establish 
iu*w industries in Uussia under fifteen-year contract.s or con- 
cessions. (lovernment ownership, however, w'as preserved in 
the big, well-establi.shed indu.strie8 which produced the bulk 
of Russia's inetal.s and manufactures. Even in these indus- 
tries, liowever, there was a compromise betwf'en communistic 
and capitali-st metlHxl.s aft<T 1921. Xo lonjicr could the labw 
unions inarmg** the factories. In.stead, the Supreme Economic 
< ouncil of lh(‘ gox ernment established “trusts," that is to say, 
corporations directed by tK)ards of trustees who were appointed 
by the ( ouncil. The trustees in turn appointed expert managers 
tor the factories. All profits, however, went to the government, 
and the amount of output was regulated by the government in 
accortlanct* with plans drawn up by a board of experts. Instead 
of n'ceiving rations from the government, the workers once 
more got wagi*s, the amount of which w’-as settled by collective 
liargaining l»etween the unions and the managers. Under ex- 
|K'rt managi'inent industry revived rapidly and production 
increased until it exoiHHled prt'-war figjires. 

In Trade. — .\ third feature of the XEP was the abandon- 
ment. of communistic methods in retail trade. Private mer- 
chants (“Xepmen”) were allowed to do business in the old 
way. Most of the retail business, however, was handled by 
cooperative societies. The wholesale business, on the other 
hand, was kept in the hands of the government trusts and 
symdicates (groups of tnists). Foreign trade also was oon- 
dueb'd larg«>ly by the trusts and other agencies under govern- 
ment control, and foreign purchases were limited chiefly to 
machinery and other supplies needed for industrial and agri- 
cultural expansion. 
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In Money and Banking. — Finally, tho NEP meant a return 
to the uae of money for wages, purchases, and taxes. To re- 
place the worthless papt'r bills, a new paper currency was 
issued, backed by gold. Banks were established. Deposits, 
loans, and interest were once more a feature of business life. 

Lenin’s Death and Stalin’s Strategy. — While the NEP was 
being developed along these lines, the man who planned it was 
stricken with a fatal disease. Dmin’s death in 11>24 was mourned 
by millions. In his memory Petrograd was renamed I^eningrad. 
No one could fully take his place. Alexis Bykov, who .suc- 
ceeded to the office of president of the Council of People's 
Commissars, allowed the leadership to fall into the hands of 
Joseph Stalin, general seen'tary of the Central Committee' of 
the Communi.st party. Stalin was a clever politician who 
knew' w'ell how to overcome his rivals while adopting their 
poircies. Trotzky and other influential leaders who accused 
him of being too moderate wore expelled from the party and 
banished. 

The Five-Year Plan. — Under Stalin’s leadership the govern- 
ment decided in 1928 to embark upon a giganticjroject, a five- 
year plan calling for an increase of 133% in industry and 55% 
in agricultural production. The state and collective farms 
were to be expanded until they produced a fifth of all the 
crops. Great quantities of machinery for industry and agri- 
culture were to be imported at enormous cost. German and 
.American experts w'ere to be brought in to aid in developing 
industrial technique. The lar^-st hydro-electric plant in all 
Europe w'as to be constructed to provide electric power. By 
almost superhuman efforts, the Communists hoped to indus- 
trialize Russia and make Communism an economic success. 

Education. — Closely connected wdth the industrial program 
was the problem of extending education so as to provide a 
sufficient number of properly trained engineers, chemists, and 
other experts. Education was also regarded as a means of propa- 
ganda in favor of Communism. With great enthusiasm, there- 
fore, the Communist leaders undertook to promote education. 
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Mote schools were founded, — schools for children, technical 
schools, schools for adults. The whole educational system was 
planned out in harmony with the purpose of serving the needs 
of the Communist state. Whereas three persons out of four 
in pre-war Russia had been illiterate, the proportion was re- 
duced until two out of four 
could read, and it was 
hoped that within a few 
years the percentage of 
illiteracy would dwindle 
toward zero. 

Religion. — Against re- 
ligion the Communists 
waged a rutldess war. The 
Orthodox C'hurch, which 
had been the ofhcial church 
of Russia, was separated 
from the state; its lands 
and buildings w'ere confis- 
cated; its schools were 
closed; many of its art 
treasures and golden vessels 
weitf seized; its religious 
processions were pro- 
hibited. While atheism 
was taught in the public 
schools, the teaching of the 
Christian religion in schools 
or churches was forbidden. 

Many of the churches were turned into clubrooms, schools, or 
museums. In spite of such measures, a good many people 
continued to believe in religion and were allowed to worship 
in church buildings leased from the government. Indeed, the 
various Christian tdiurches, including the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant churches, became so active that the Communists 
took alarm in 1929 and launched a toore vigorous anti-religi<ms 
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campaign. In many towns and villages young Communists 
pillaged the churches, burned the sacred icons, and tried to 
stamp out Christianity. 

Cfaicherin’s Foreign Policy. — The foreign policy of the 
Communist government was inconsistent and confusing, be- 
cause it had two conflicting purpose's. The first purpose*, 
prominent in the earlier y(*ars, was to en(X)uragc* world revolu- 
tion by fostering Communist agitation, aiding strikes, and pro- 
moting rebellions in foragn countries. These* activities wen* 
conducted by the ^‘('omintern** (the ( ommunist International), 
an international (’ommunist organization. Cn tin* other hand, 
Russia's need of foreign machinery and fomgn capital twn- 
pelled George Chieherin, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
from 1918 to 1929, to seek peac<% security, and tix'aty agre<'- 
ments. In order to establish .nuch relations with other coun- 
tries he was willing to jiromisc* that Itussia would not conduct 
propaganda agsiinst their governments; he was even willing 
to offer partial jjiiyment of Russia’.s fonn<*r delUs, which the 
Communists had n*{nidiated. As the ComintiTn. however, 
continued to engage in {)ropaganda and to foster t ’ornnumisni 
in foreign countrie.s, Chieherin was involved in almost con- 
tinual controversi(*s f>oth at home an<l abroad. 

Bl B.fECT I{A<'KS STltlVE VOU YUKVAHm 

Backward Peoples Aroused. In the wake of the World 

War a veritable wave of n'ls^llion sw(*pi ov(t Asia ami tiortlM*rn 
Africa. Eg>’pt, Persia, ami Afghanistan won indepimdence. 
India demanded frf*f*doni. Turkey broki* th<* Ixinds of Euns- 
peau control, and ( hina st niggled against them. Then* wen* 
revolts in Moit>cco, Syria, Palestine. lndo-(’hina, and tlie 
Dutch Iridii*«. In short, then* wiis a ver^^ far-n*aehing 
upheaval. l>uring the war the Allies had proelainieil the prin- 
ciple of national 8f*lf-<Ietermination, that is, the idea that each 
people or nation should have the inalienalile right to l:)eoom0 an 
independent state. This doctrine went eciKiing rcHtnd the 
world, awakening the spirit of emandpation. In Asia it was 
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reinforced by Rusoan Communist propaganda, for the Russians 
were busily spreading their gospel of worid revolution against 
European capitalism and imperialism. More important than 
Communism, however, was the influence of the war, which had 
weakened the European ixjwers and at the same time made the 
subject peoples less submissive to the white man. 

Upheaval in the Near East and Middle East. — In the 
Mohammedan countries of the Near Ka.st and Middle .East 
national self-<]etermination made !<triking progress. Egyjd, 
having been under British mie since 1882, l)ecame so rebellious 
that in 1922 Great Britain granted her "independence,” subject 
to sevi'ml restrictions, and in 1021) a treaty was drawn up by 
which Egj'pt would l)ecome an ally of (in-at Britain and 
Briti.sh troops would lie withdrawn, except from the 
Canal rxme. Even this, however, failed to satisfy E^grptian 
Nationalists. Gn at Britain likewi.se \nelded to nationalism in 
Irak (Mes(»jiotamia). one of t he (xnintries over which the League 
of Nations had given her a “mandate."' Then* an .\rab king 
was s<>t up. with British advis(*r8 to guide his government. 
Morettver, Grt'at Britain in 1020 requested the l.eague of 
Nations to a<imit Irak as an imiependent state and to terminate 
the nuuidate “hv lt>82 at the lat<*at.” In another British 
mandat<*. Palcatiae, where Great Britain vva.s attempting to 
establish a •‘natir)nal home" for the .lews, then* was a seriou.s 
inmirraction on the part of the .Arab population in 1020. Mean- 
while, in the E'cench mandate of Si/ria. tln’n* ^’as a revolt in 
102.'>, and I’nince found it wi.s«* to let a native assembly draw 
up a nmstitiition for 83 ^ 18 . 

The Turkitih Rcmlulion. — In the Ottoman Empire a 
thorough revohtfion wa.s aceomplish(*d by 'furkish National- 
ists untler the U*adership of a Ixild 3 'oung army officer, Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. Defying the Europt'an powers. Kemal and hia 
followers exp*'lled a Gn*ek ann}* from Asiatic Turkey in 1922, 
tore up the peace treaty which the European .Vllies had written 
for Tiirkey, deprived foreigners of their special privileges in 

■See pp. 766, 778. 
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Turkey, freed the country from European financial domina- 
tion, and r^ained possession of almost all the lands inhabited 
by Turks.* Hostile as he was to European control, Kemal was 
not at all inclined to reject European civilization. On the 
contrary, he set out zealously to “Westernize” or Europeanize 

his country. The Ottoman 
sultan was deposed in 1922, 
the capital was transferred 
from ('onstantinople to 
Angora, and a new con- 
stitution was adopted in 
1924 transforming Turkey 
into a democratic republic. 
Kemal of course l>ecame 
president, but he was more 
than a president; he was 
practically a dictator. 
Eagerly he pressed on aith 
Westeniization. European 
law codes furnished the 
models for new Turkish 
legislation. The Roman 
alphabet was substituted 
H id, Hvw fQj. Arabic letters. The 
MUSTAPHA KEMAL PA.HHA Westcm Calendar was 

Nationalkt leader and PreAidi'nt of 

Turkey, who fmight to make htA rounlrv d. I olyglilliy WM 

botfa iDdependent And proKimsive. banned and women were 

given new rights. Even 
clothes were changed to E3uropean .styles. Alwve all, Kemal 
labored to make his country economically independent and 
progressive. 

Persia. — Persia also had a military leader who refused sub- 
mission to foreign domination. When the Anglo-Persian treaty 
of 1919 was signed, putting Penda under the guidimce of British 
advisers, it seemed certain that Persia was abcNit to beomne 

>8ee pp. 706-767. 
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practically a protectorate of Britain's. A Persian army officer, 
however, by the name of Ileza Khan Pahlavi, marched to the 
capital with his Cossack troops in 1921 and compelled the 
government to end the Anglo-Persian agreement. Great 
Britain withdrew her troops and advisers. Russia renounced 
her claims in northern Persia. Persia was now free. Reza 
Khan would have made himself president and dictator of a 
republic, as Kenml had done in Turkey, but he feared that the 
people would not welcome such a change. Instead, he deposed 
the ruling 8hah and inount<‘d the throne himself, in 1925. By 
cancelling the special treaty rights (capitulations) of foreign^ 
he completed Persia’s emancipation. He invited tun American 
expert to reform the financial system. Reads were improved, 
air service was established, wireless stations were set up, and 
construction work was begun on a railway from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. Like Kemal in Turkey, Rem Khan 
intended to modernize as well as to emancipate his country. 

Afghaniiilun. — East of Persia lies the mountainous kii^dom 
dT Afghanistan, whose amir (king) had long allowed the British 
to control his foreign policy. In 1919, however, the amir 
(fefied and fought the British. Although he was defeated in 
battle, be succeeded in making a new treaty which ended 
British control. 

liadia*8 Plea for “Swaraj.” — In India (he plea of the National- 
ists for "swaraj” (self-government) was so strong that the 
British government attempted to satisfy it in 1919 by a com- 
promise. In each province the upp«'r classes were allowed to 
elect a legislature which would liave control over certiun de- 
partments of the local government, such as education and 
public health. A central legislature, also representing the 
wealthiest inhabitants, was created to pass laws and vote 
taxes; but the British governor-general had power to override 
its decisions. This qrstem of partial self-government fell far 
short of what the Nationalists desired. Bitter inrotests were 
raised. A Hindu “holy man,” Mohandas Gandhi, dedared 
that India must gain independence by a bloodless revohitioii. 
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Without resorting to violence, all India should unite in boy- 
cotting British cloth, ct'asing to cooperate with the British 
administration, and refusing to pay taxes. Gandhi was arrested 
and imprison(*d and his campaign of non-co6p<'ration was 
checked for a time. Still the agitation continued. When a com- 
mission of eight memlx'rs of the British Parliament was sent 

to India in 1028, to discover 

what constitutional rt‘forms 
ought to Ik' adopted, the 
Nationalists propomnl a 
democratic, fedeml govern- 
ment with national indcv 
j)endenc<\ The British gov- 
ernment’s announaunent in 
GctoiKT, 1929, that at some 
future date India w-ould be 
given ‘^dominion status” 
{self-govTrnment without 
fonnal indcfK'ndence) was 
gn*eted by the Nationalists 
with the rf»tort that ivhat 
India desiitd was ind<^ 
IKmdence. ICarly in 19110 
Ph 0 t<>fr 0 m ^ Campaign of civil dis- 

AiAHATMA GANDHI olxxlience wm launcluHl bv 

U«der ^ the ■ rev.Ju- (Jandhi, who »liU HoiKhI tO 

tion in India. * Mahatma la a UUv . , , 

meanina ' aniataoiir ormint India’s freedom With- 

out 8he<ldinK blood. 

Nationalism and Democracy in the Far East — The aima 
of the Xationahats in China were summarized in a book 
entitled “Three Principles of the People" by Dr. Sun Yat-«en, 
the father of the Chinese revolution* and leader of the Kuo- 
nungtanK (Nationali.st Party). The three principles were 
inspired by Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. The first was “govern- 
ment of the people,’’ which Sun interpreted as complete national 
' See pp. 
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independence. The second was government “by the people,” 
or democracy. Thirdly, government “for the people” implied 
improvement of the economic condition of the peasants and 
wage-earners. The first of these principles was promoted by 
China’s recovery of Kiaochow and the Shantung Railway from 
Ja|>an by the Washington treaty of 1922.* Another important 
step was taken in 1928, when China regained the right to adjust 





THE RIVEH FRONT \T NANKING 

The iuicic*tii City of Nanking (*'M>uUt«*rn eapitml’’) wan mad^ the capital of 
('hiim by tlio Xationali**! government. 

her own cu.stoms tariff, which had prenously lx?en limited to 
five {)er cent by international trt'afies. \ thiitl step was the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, that is, the right of foreig^rs 
in China to l)e tried in their own courts under their own laws. 
China declared the end of extraterritoriality in 1930, but many 
of the foreign powers refu.sed to yield on this point. ♦ 

Toward the second of Dr. Sun's aims, democracy, less prog' 
ress was made. The revolution of 1911 and the ill-starred 

•Seep. 781. 
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dictatorship of Yuan Shih-kai‘ had left China ^vided, a prey 
to corrupt politicians, ruthless military dictators, and incessant 
civil wars. The vast Manchurian provinces in the north were 
ruled by a military’ dictator, Chang Tso-Un, who defied the 
rcentra} goveriuuent at Peking. In southern China Dr. Sun 

and the Nationalists set up 
a rival government which 
looked to Soviet Russia for 
aid and advice. After Sun’s 
death (1925), however, the 
Nationalists found a re- 
markably able leader in a 
young general, Chiang 
Kai-shek, who broke with 
Russian C’onununism and 
who led the Nationalist 
troops to one victoiy after 
another. Before the end 
of 1928 Chiang reimited all 
China, although several 
other generals continued to 
conspire and relwl against 
him. The capital was 
CHIANO KA. SHEK movod fmm Pekmg (r^ 

The bnUiant who ^ 

wan inauguratiHl of Chitui I nder the FlVO-Power 

hi 1928 at the age of forty-two. f’onstitution” adopted in 

1928, tile national govern- 
ment was organizfHi with five departments under a State 
Council. Chiang, of course, became president. The Nationalist 
party, however, was the real government, as the Communist 
party was in Russia and the Fascist party in Italy. Only in 
local government was a real start nmde toward democracy. 

Dr. Sun’s third principle, the welfare of the common peof^ 
was not foigotten. Chiang’s government made elaboiate 
> See pp 666-666. 
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plana to aid the fannera by means of irrigation, improved agri« 
cultural methods, and other measures. Industry, too, was to 
be encouraged, and laws were drafted to jwotect the wage- 
earners. Furthermore, modem education was stimulated, 
American experts were employed to plan financial reforms, the 
railway system was unified, better roads were made, and a 
contract was made with an American firm to provide air-mail 
service between the chief cities. Only by sudi measures as 
these could the foundations be laid for a reidly united and 
progressive China. 

Democracy in Japan. — In the island emp^ east of ^3mia 
the battle was for dcmocrac>', since national independence afld 
imity had Iwen won long ago. ITnder the Japanese Constfta- 
tion of 1889, the right of votii>g bad been restricted to a small 
minority who could satisfy the property qualification. As the 
result of long agitation, a law was passed in 1925 sweepii^ 
away the property qualification and extending the fra^ynae 
to all men, rich and poor alike. Moreover, the prind|dd that 
the cabinet should be controlled b}’ the majority in pariiameot 
was put into practice, although not legally adopted. * 

INTEKNATIONAL CONFERENCES PROMOTE PEACE 

The Aftermadi of War. — The World War left Europe 
saddened by losses, burtlened by debts, and tom by conflicting 
emotions. Many of the common people and some of the states- 
men felt an intense horror at war and an e<)uall 3 ' keen desire 
for peace. Never in all history had there been so powerful a 
movement to end war forever. Business interests, too, had 
need of peace and codperation. On the other hand, war had 
aroused angry passions, militarism, greed, and imperialism; 
no one was satisfied with the peace treaties; aiMi there were 
bitter disputes and grievances. 

Boundiiiy Conflkts. — Boundary disputes were num«nmis 
and violent in the post-war world. Attemptuq; to extend her 
eastmti frontier, Pdand came to blows with Russia in 1910^ 
1920. Overiapping claims to the Vflna district kept PduMl 
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-and Lithuania on the verse of war for ten years. Over the rich 
mining district of Up|)er Silesia Poland and Germany might 
have fought, had not the League of Nations in 1921 persuaded 

them to divide it on the 
basis of a plebiscite. The 
“Polish C'orridor” connect- 
ing Poland with the Baltic 
Sea and seimrating £a.st 
Pin-s-sia frotn the rest of 
Gonnany was a standing 
grievance to German patri- 
ot.s. The seaport of Fiume 
wa-H a lx)ne of contention 
Ix'twcen Italy and Yugo- 
slavia until Mu.H.solini an- 
nexed it in 1924. Italian 
rule over two hundred 
thousand German-speaking 
people in South Tyrol 
aroused resentment in 
Austria and Germany. 
Any suggestion that the 
German-speaking republic 
«f Austria might attempt to 
unite with Germany was 
enough to alarm French 
statesmen. To prevent 
Hungary from attempting 
to recover her lost prov- 



CttpyrU^ Wide WaHd Phoio§ 
Sm HENRY DETERDING 
One of the bu»ine«« lemien* who pUy 
flo important a rdl© >>ehind the «cene« in 
international affairs. As head of a Ihiteh 
oil company, Deterding formed an Anirfo- 
Dutch crimbine, the *' Royal Duteb- 
Shcll/* Transferring his aliegianee to 
Great Britain* ho became the leader of 
British oil intereata in a worldwide battle 
with Standard Oil« 


inces, an alliance known as 
the Little Entente was formed by Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania. Acute boundary di.sput<!s were not restricted 
to Europe. In South America Peru and Chile wrangled over 
the districts of Tacna and Arica until 1928, when Chile restored 
Tacna to Peru. There was also a dangerous chudi of arms be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay in the disputed aiea of the Gran 
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Chaco in 1928. In Asia, too, there were sore spots such as 
Manchuria, where Chinese, Japanese, and Russian ambitions 
came into collision. A war between Greece and Turkey for 
imssession of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, almost involved Great 
Britain, in 1922. Turkey’s claims to the Mosul oil area nearly 
caused war in 1925 whim the I^eague of Nations awarded 
Mosul to the British. 

Reparations and Experts. — .\nother important source of 
conflict was the reparation.*, problem. In 1919 Allied states- 
men talked of colkicting the stupendous sum of 100 or even 
200 billion dollars from Germany. After bitter disputes, the 
amount was scaled down t«» 54 billions and then, in May 1921, 
to 32 billions. Kven thi.s fipire, complained the Germans, was 
more than they could |)a>-. England agreed, for British states- 
men had l»eeoine convinced that having a prosperous Germany 
as a market f«)r British manufactures was more important 
th,an collecting reparations. France and Belgium, however, 
sent troo|»s across the Rhine early in 1923 to seize the Valuable 
< lerman coal mines in the Ruhr district and began to mine the 
coal them.s<*lves. 'Fhis resort to violence plunged Germany 
into bankniptev' hut gave France and Belgium little profit 
over and alxive their e\ixm.‘s>s. A Ixjtter method was found in 
1924 when an international committee of financial experts with 
General Dawes as chairiMan workwl out a tietailed plan of 
|)aymenf l>a.sed on a tart'ful stutly of the economic facts. The 
Dawes Plan proviiknl that Germany’s pjjyments should begin 
at 240 million tlollars a year .and increase gradually to oO."} 
millions. 'Phe plan was officially adttptetl by the .\Uies and 
Germany at a conference in london; at the .same time France 
and Belgitim agreetl to evactiate the Ruhr. .All Eurojie sighed 
with relief. Germany made htw jrayments promptly and faith- 
fully lived up to the plan during the ensuing five years. Three 
faults, however, were ftmnd. First, the Dawes Plan did not 
state how many years Gennany wa.s to fo on making payments. 
.Second, the jaiyments weit' too heavy, said the Germans. 

• Sre p. R72. 
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Third, it gave the Allies too much control over German govern- 
ment finances. 

The Young Plan. — For these reasons the Dawes Plan was 
revised in 1929 by a new committee of experts headed by Owen 
D. Young. The “Young Plan,” as their report was called, did 
away with Allied control over German finances. It cancelled 

the mortgages which the 
Dawes Plan had placed on 
German indastries and rail- 
wa 3 ' 8 . The total number 
of pajTuents was fixed at 
59, ending in 1988. The 
amount of each annual 
pajTuent was reduced from 
595 million to an average 
of 488 million dollars for 
the first 37 j'cars and 372 
millions after that. One 
of the most interesting 
features of the Young Plan 
was the provision for a 
Bank of International 
Settlements at Basel, 
through which reparation 
payments could be made. 
This international bank, 
the committee hoped, 
would gradually become a 
very valuable link between the national banks of the various 
countries. Still another feature was added when Germany and 
the Allies met in conference at The Hague, in the winter of 
1929-1930, to adopt the Young Plan. This was the promise of 
France to withdraw all her troops from the German Rhineland 
in 1930, thus removing one of Germany's most bitter grievances. 

Interallied Debts. — Indirectlj' about two-thirds of Germany’s 
reparation payments to the Allies were really intended to cover 
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the Allies’ debts to the United States. By debt-funding agree- 
ments made in the years 1923 to 1929 the Allies promised to 
repay to the United States the ten billion dollars which they 
had borrowed during and immediately after tlie war, but the 
interest on these debts was reduced in the case of Great Britain 
to 3.3‘^c, France 1.6^, and Italy 0.4%. Great Britain also hat! 
loaned her Allies large amounts and made agreements for re- 
pajTnent at reduced interest rates, but she expected to collect 
only enough to cover her payments to the United States. 

Economic Cooperation in Europe. — The international bank 
at Basel was one of many indications of a tendency toward 
economic cooperation among nations. The same tend^cy 
manifested itself in the formation of inteniational ’‘cartels.” 
Of these tibe best known was the steel cartel, an alliance formed 
in 1926 by the steel industries of Germany, France, and several 
neighboring countries. The World Economic Conference held 
at Geneva in 1927 for a discussion of international econonoic 
problems was another importiuit s^ of the times. An in- 
creasing number of Europeans believed that some sort of 
European economic federation should be formed. This idea 
was voiced by Premier Briand of France at Geneva in 1929 
and received hearty support from representatives of several 
other nation.^. There was even some talk of the possibility of a 
“United States of F'urope.” As a definite step toward economic 
codperation, a conference was held in 1930 to plan a “tariff 
truce,” that is, an agreement not to increase customs tariffs. 

The League of Nations. — The Ixague of Nations' was 
greatly strengthened by the signature of the I>ocarno Peaw 
Pact* in 192.5 and by the consequent admission of Germany to 
membership in 1926. When Gennany was given a permanent 
seat in the Council of the TiC»gue, Poland. Spain, and Brazil 
also demanded permanent seats, a.s if they too were Great 
Powers. On the refusal of their, demands, Spain and Brazil 
threatened to leave the Ijeague, and Brazil actually carried out 
her threat. Thereafter the League had 64 members, including 
> See pp. 773-789. * flee p. 782. 
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all the Great Powers except the United States and Russia.* 
The Council, which had oriRinall.v been intended to consist of 
five Great Powers and four .small nations, was enlarged in 
1926 ; thenceforth it was to include nine .small natioms cho.sen 
by tte Assembly in addition to the five permanent memlx'n- 
representing the Great Powers. 



Wfwrii 

IJKWHSO 

In this pirturmiup Switwf hf»nlth n?^>rt <>n Lak^ Maiciriorp th<» famous LfK'amo 
Pact WHM »iisritfsl in 1925. Him.* p, 7H2. 

Peaceful SeUlenirnt of Ihuputen. -- During; the first fottr years 
of its existence, the Ix?ague was not regarded with much confi- 
dence as a means of preserving peace and settling disputes. 
The premiers of the Allierl powers took it ufxrn themselves to 
deal with most of the dangerous disputes that arose. Poland 
fought Russia, and Greer-e fought Turkey, as we have aeen. 

‘Other non-meoiben* were Afgiuuiixtan, €a«U Rica, Ecuador, 

Egypt, Mexico, Turkey, and .\rabm (Nejd and Hejai). 
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The crisis was reached in 1923, when France invaded the Ruhr 
and Italy seised the Greek island of Corfu. Mussolini made no 
effort to conceal his lack of respect for the onianization at 
Geneva. The mere fact, however, that his seisure of Corfu 
was discussed and criticized at Geneva had .some influence. 
Mussolini withdrew his troops from ('orfu and accepted a peace- 
ftil s<‘ttlement of hLs dispute with Greece.* After 1923 Italy 



Copyright Wi4* WmM Pikiulm 

THi: i*kace treaty 


sIiowchI a niarkfHl inonmsi* of n\spe<*t toward the lueague^ and 
the displaycni mon^ confidence in perfonning its duties. 

For example, when (ireew tiegan to invade Bulgaria in October 
1925, claiming that Bulgarian siuitrie,^ on the frontier had fired 
on Greek sentri<*s, the Ix*ague Gouncil promptly and fimily 
asked txith nations to withdraw their troops to the frontier. 
Then an iinimrtial investigation was made. Greece aeknowl- 

* The cikpiite was referred to the Allied Caiifereiiee of 
father than to the l^eague. 
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edged her mistake, and paid Bulgaria $210,000 for damage 
done by the Greek invasion. Thus a spark of war in the Balkans 
was extinguisheii Iwfore it led to a great conflagration. A 
number of other international quarrels were settled peacefully 
by the League. It is worth noting that in none of these cases 
did the League call upon its memliers. under articles 10 and 
16 of the C’ovenant. to use force against an offender. In prac- 
tice the Lt'ague relied upon investigations, conciliation, and 
puUic opinion rather than upon anns or Ijoycotts. 

Ifdematioual Coditeration. — Besides its primary task of 
preserving peace, the l.,eaguc had a secondary purpose of verj' 
great importance, namely, the promotion of international 
codperation in economic, humanitarian, and scientific matters. 
For example, when .\ustria in 1922 faced bankruptcy and 
possibly revolution, the Aastrian premier appealed to the 
League. Through committees of experts the League drew up 
a plan to save Austria by means of financial reforms and an 
international loan. This plan had such great advantages that 
Hungaiy- and several other nations in following years asked 
and received similar aid from the I^eaguc. Somewhat the 
same method was applied to Germany through the Dawes 
Plan, although that was adopted outside of the Ijeague. Another 
field of useful activity was the prot«*ction of health. In 1919 
a deadly epidemic of typhas whs spreading from Russia into 
central and .southeastern Eim>{) 0 . No one nation could stop 
this dread plague. Through the Epidemic C'onunission of tlw 
League, however, an international canqiaimi was condutrted 
and the epidemic was checked. Many other illustrations 
could be giA'cn. One might mention the work of the liCague in 
promoting international cooperation among univeraities and 
scientists, or the efforts to suppress the traffic in opiuni and 
drugs, or the aid given to Greek and Bulgarian refugees, or 
the removal of various obstacles to international travel and 
trade, or the endeavor to bring about Ixitter legislation to pro- 
tect women and children. Gradually thaw activities attracted 
such favorable attention that the United States, Russia, and 
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other non-memberH begau to take part in them. The success 
of the League in these matters was due to two things: first, 
the real need of codperation, and second, the development ai 
a new method. The lieague method was to appoint committees 
of experts and specialists who could sit around a table with the 
facta and figures l)efore them and talk problems over face to 
face, instead of sending stiff diplomatic notes to each other 
through ainbaasadors. The number of such committees was 
more than eighty in 1930. In addition, the l.eague arranged 
for special international conferences to conclude treaties on 
specific topics such as the opitun traffic. In a word, the League 
machinery of committees and conferences gave a powerful 
impulse to international codperation. 

Tba Would Court — The Permanent Court of International 
Justice established at The Hague in 1922 consisted of eleven 
judges (increased to fifteen in 1930) elected by the AsscnnUy 
and CknincU of tt» League. The court proved to be even more 
useful than its founders expected. During its first eight years 
It deei<ied sixteen cases and gave ‘'advisory oi^ons” to the 
lieague in sixteen other cases. Fifty-four nations jdned tte 
court before 1930, and a majority of them i^reed to accept 
its jurwciiction in all legal (Usputes. Arrangements for the 
UnHed Staim to join were made in i929, pending the Senate's 
apfnuval. 

The Anti-War Pact of Paris. -- On the tenth anniversary <rf 
America’s entiy info the World War, M. Briand proposed that 
war should be outlawed between France and the United States. 
He followed this offer with a more definite proposal for a treaty. 
At Secretary' Kellogg's suggestion, the other nations were in- 
vited to join in the proposed pact, .\ccordingly, Brtand's fwo- 
posal was incorporated in a general treaty or pact, signed at 
Paris on August 27, 1928, and put into force on July 24, 1929. 
By the lieginning of 1930 it had been ratified by fifty-dght 
countries. Only Argentina and BraxU made no nmve toward 
ac<%pting the invitation to sign. The Pact of Paris was one of 
the shortest as well as cme of the most important treidies ever 
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Mgned. The nation.^ signing i* promised in art icle 1 to renounce- 
war as an instrument of national iKtliey in their rebtions with 
one another. Article 2 IhhuuI them never to seek the solution 
of disputes except hy pacific meaius. Jsecretary Kelley ex- 
plained that defeiLsive war wa.-< .•^till {jermi.ssible; hut if all 
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nations lived up to the treaty, then* would b* no need for de- 
fensive war, since there could be no attack. Although the Pact 
provided no machinery’ for the fieaceful settlement of disputes, 
most of its signers also belonged to the liCagiMi, which did {Mro- 
vide such machineiy'. After the signature of the ibet two 
probiems arose. For the League of Nations, there was the 
task of amending the Cktvenant so tliat it would be in harmony 
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with the Pact. For the United States and Russia, the two 
Great Powers outside the I^eague but in the Pact, there was the 
question whether it would be well to codperate or consult with 
the League in the practical application of the Pact. 

Disarmament. — To prove that the signing of the Paris 
Pact was not merely a pious gesture, England and America 
suspended work on several of the warships they were building. 



CtfpfniMU Wuh Wmtld Pham 

H.MJ8. RODNEY 

One of Britain's most poweiful battleships. 


Premier Mael>>nald of England visited President Hoover in 
October, 1929, and joined with him in proposing a conference 
of the five chief nival powers to consider how far they ought 
to reduce their na^des. Battleships, it will be recalled, had 
already been limited by the Washington Arms Conference of 
1921, which adopted the 5-5-3 ratio for them.* Now it was 
proposed to reduce the building of battleships still further 
and to limit also cruisers, destroj-ers, and subgiarines, which 
had not been restricted by the Washington agreranoit. Wlmn 
‘See pp. 780-781. 
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the delegates of the United States, Great Britain, J^mui, 
France, and Italy inet at London from January to April, 1930, 
they faced serious obstacles. England and America thought, 
the French claims too high but were reluctant to accept the 
French offer of a security agreement as a substitute for naval 
increases. France in turn opposed Italy’s demand for a navy 
equal to her own. As a result, the five-power treaty signed 
on April 22 did not limit the French and Italian navies. It 
did, however, limit the other three fleets. England was to 
scrap five old battle-ships, America three, and Japan one. That 
would leave England with fifteen, America fifteen, and Japan 
nine. No new battleships were to be built by these three 
powws from 1931 to 1936. Great Britain's crui-sers, destroyers, 
and submarines were limited to a total of 541,700 tons; America 
could build an equal number if she desired; while Japan was 
restricted to 367,000. This meant little actual reduction of the 
existing fleets, but a considerable restriction of future naval 
construction and therefore a saving of perhaps a bUlion dollars. 
It enabled America to become Britain’s equal on the sf as. 
Most important of all, it roarhed another milestone on the 
road by which nnankind is hopefully attempting, in the twen- 
tieth century, to escape from the perils of war and to enter 
upon an era of permanent world peace. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

L How did oconotiHc probleim affect politica to Englaiid after tbe 
World War? How did ilie policies of Labor cabineta differ from those of 
Mr Baldwin? 

2. What changes were made in the lelationa between Great Britain, 
tlie Doininiona, and Ireland? 

3. To what extent was the Britinh government demoeratiaed? 

4. C^mtraat the policies of the National Bloc with thoae of the Cartel 
in France. 

5. Explain Briand's foreign policuw. Compare them with Stfeeemann's. 

6. What imsons are there for believing that the Orman republic is 
more firmly estaldialuHl today than ten years ago? 

7. Can you give any general reasons for the establiahnient of didalor* 
shifis in [lost-war Eumjie? 

S. Balancing gains against loaaes, a-oiild you say that there || mbie 
democracy in Europe Uxlay than in 1914, or leas? 

9. What is meant by Fascism? How did the Fascists obtain control of 
Italy? 

10. Compare Mussulini's economic reforms with those accompliidied by 
df^m^iemtic g^»vemment« in France, Gennany, and England. 

11. Doiwibe the government of the T.S.S.R. and contrast it with that 
of Gennany. 

12. To what extent was the Soviet government able to establkh Com- 
munktii in Uuwian industry and agriculture? What waa the NEP? The 
Five. Year Flan? 

13. or contrast Kemal. Rexa Klian. Gandhi, and Cilhiig 
Kai'shek as n^ganls their methods of wdnning greater freedom few tireir 
f elk>w*K^oun l ninen . 

14. How diti tH>undary disputes endangc*r peace after 1918? 

IB. C^oiiiiwre the Dawes and Young plans. 

Iff. Discuss the I^cague of Nations as a means of preserving peace. As 
a means of pniinoting international codperation. 

17. How w%$ the Pact of Paris frametl? What were ita proviakiiia? 
Compare it with the I.ieague Covenant, 

15. liVhat pnignw toward diaartnameni was made by the Wadhinfloii 
and Ijondon ctmfcrences? 
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TABLE OP RULERS SINCE IMO 

Albajiia 

Pnrt of Turkey, 

William of Witnl, prime, 191H“1914 
Republic, 191H--192H 
Zojfu I. tiny, 1928- 

Austria 

Part of /lolfj Roman Empire, until ISi¥> 

FrufU’if* 1, 18(W-IK.‘{5 ( fli^y Roman Emjiieror, as Francis 179^-^1806) 
Fwlinand 1, 1H;15-I84H 
Fnmris J«w«»ph, IH4H->19H> 

19UF19IH 
RepuHir, 191 S- 
Belgium 

l*aft of Sfmnish Monarchy, 

Part of Austrian Monarchy, t7lS-l7tK ^ 

Part of Frafice, 1 797 - 1 SI o 

Pan of XeihrrlafHis { Holland), ISlo-lSSO 

liiHijKda L IKll-lHGT) 

Leo}K)ld 11 , IHCWj-llKHI 
All>ert, WMB- 
Boliemia 

See ('zechmlm^akia 

Buigifia 

Pari of Turkey, J$9S-IB7S 

Alexander, fmnee, 187^1886 

Ferdinand I, prince, 1887-1908; king, 1908- 1918 

Borifi III, 19L8- 

ChitiM 

KiK'milg-au, 1875-1908 
Hsuan Tung, 1908-1912 
Republic, 1912- 

Croatia 

Part of Hungary, tt0t--i91S Pari ^ Yugmlaeia, 191^— 
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Czechoslovakia 
Ladislaus II, 1471-1516 
Louis, 1516-1526 

Part of Austrian M anarchy ^ 1526-1918 


RepubliCf 1918- 
Denmaik 
John, 1841-1513 
Christian II, 1513-1523 
Frederick I, 1523-15:« 
Christian III, I5;i3-1559 
Frederick II, 1559-1588 
Christian IV, 1588-1648 
Frederick III, 164H-1670 
Christian V, 1670-1690 
Frederick IV, 1690-1730 
Dutch Netherlands 
See Netherlands 


Christian VI, 1730-1746 
FitHlerick V. 1746~176(i 
Christian VII, 176(V-1808 
Frederick VI, 1808-18:19 
Christian VIII, 1831^-1848 
Frederick VII, 1848-1863 
Christian IX, IHtKi-llKlG 
Frederick VIII, 1906-1912 
Christian X, 1912- 


Bngland 

See Great Britain 

Esthonia 


Part of Estates of Teutonic Knights, 1S46-1S61 
Part of Swedish Monarchy, 1561-1121 
^Part of Russian Empire, 1721-1918 
mftepuhiic, 1918- 

^land 


Part of Swedish Monarchy, 1290-1809 
Pari of Russian Empire, 1809-1918 
Republic, 1918- 

Prance 


Louis XI, 1461-1483 
Charles VIII, 1483-1498 
Louis XII, 1498-1515 
Francis I, 1515-1547 
Henry II, 1547-1559 
Francis II, 1559-1560 
Charles IX, 1560-1574 
Henry IH, 1574-1589 
Henry IV, 1580-1610 
Louis XIII, 1610-1643 
Louis XIV, 1643-1715 
Louis XV, 1715-1774 
Louis XVI, 1774-1702 


First Republic, 1792-1804 
Napoleon I, emperor, 1804-1814 
Louis XVIII, 1814-1824 
Charles X, 1824-1830 
Louis Philippe, 1830-1848 
Second Republic, 1848-1852 
Napoleon III, emperor, 1852-1870 
Third Republic, 1870- 
PresMerds: 

Adolphe Thiers, 1871-1873 
Marshal MacMahon, 1873-1870 
Jules Gr^vy, 1870-1887 
F. Sadi Carnot, 1887-1804 
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Caaimir-Pirier, iro4>1895 
F6iix Fauns. 1805-1890 
^miie Loubet, 1800-1006 
Armand FalU«nss, 1006-1913 

Oarmanjr 

PaH of the Holy Roman Empire, 
untaim 

Part of the Otrmame Confederation, 
1816-1818 

WiUiam I, 1871-1888 {King of 
Prussia, ICei-1888) 

Frederick III, 1888 
WiUiam 11, 1888-1918 
Republic, 1918- 
Etert, president, 1019-1925 
Von ^ndenburg, 1925- 

Graat Biitaia 

Sopereignt of England, 1 486- 1 TOT: 
Henry Vll, 1485-1509 
Henry VIII. 1500-1547 
Edseard VI, 1547-1553 
Mary (Tudor), 1553-1558 
liUaabelh, 1558-1003 
Janu'K I (I’l of Scotland), 1603- 
1025 

Charles I, 1625-1649 
Republic, 1049-1660 
Chark*. 11, 1600-1685 
James 11 {VII of Scotland), 
1685-1688 

William III and Mary 11, 1689- 
1694 

WiUiam III, 1694-1702 
Anne, 1702-1714 (Queen ef 
Great Britain after 170T) 
Sovereigns of Greid Britain 
Anne, 1707-1714 
Cien(«e I, 1714-1727 
George II, 1727-1760 
George 111, 1760-1820 
George IV, 1820-1830 


EUymmid Poinoart, 1913-1920 
Paul Deaebanei, 1920-1921 
Alesotndre Milkavnd, 1921-1924 
Gaaton Doamaisue, 1924- 


ChaneeUors of the German Empire 
1871-1918: 

IMnce Bismarck, 1871-1890 
Count von Caprivi, 1890-1894 
Prince Hohenlohe, 1894-1900 
Count von BOlow, 1900-1909 
T. von Bethmann-HoUw^ 1909- 
1917 

George Michaelis, 1917 
Count von Hertling, 1917-1018 
Prince Masdinilian, 1018 

Sovereigns of Scotland, 1488-170T: 
James IV. 1488-1513 
James \, 1513-1542 
Mary (Stuart), 1542-1567 
James VI, 1567-1625 (James / 
of Engiand, 1806-1686) 
[Sucarssum as in England, 1809*^ 
1707\ 


Wiffiam IV', 1830-1837 
Victoria, 1837-1901 
Edmud Vll, 1901-1910 
Geotge V, 1910- 
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Same Prammeni Ministers qf Great Britain: 

Sir Robert Walpole, 1721-1742 

IVillkm Pitt (Earl of Chatham), 1756-1761 

Ot^arge Grenville, 1763-1765 

William Pitt (Earl of Chatham), 1766-1768 

Lord North, 1770-17*82 

Ekri 01 Shelburne, 1782-1783 fWilliam Pitt the younger, Chaneethr 
of Exchequer) 

William Pitt (the yoongt-r), 1783-1801, 1804-1806 
Earl of Liveri>ool, 1812-1827 (Vincount CaKtlereagh, Foreign Setre^ 
iary, 1812-1822; George Canning, Foreign Secretary^ 1822-1827) 
George Canning, 1827 
Duke of Wellington, 1828-l?CiO 

Earl Grey. 18;{0”1834 (A’nicount Palmerston, Foreign Secrdary) 
Viscount MellK)ume, 1834 
Sir Robert Peel, 18,34-18^15 

Viscount MeUx>urnc, 1835-1841 (Viscount Palmerston, Foreign 
Secretary} 

Sir Robert Peel, 1841-1846 F^irl of Alx?rdeen, Foreign Secretary) 
Lord John Russell (Earl Russell j, 1846-1852 (Viscount lAtdmcrston, 
Foreign Secretary ^ 

Earl of Derby, 1852 (R^mjamin DisHM^i, ChatHtihfr of Exchequer) 
Earl of Al>erdeen, 1852-1855 s' William E. Gladstone, Chanedhr of 
Exchequer } 

Viscount Palmerston, 1855-185H 

Earl of I>erl>y, 1858-1850 i Ikmjamin Disraeli, Chaneethr of E'xchiqucr) 
Viscount Palmerston, 1859-18115 i William E. Gladstone, Chanedhr 
of Exchequer} 

Lord John Russell (Earl Ruam4R, 1 865- 1 8t>6 < William E. Gladstone, 
Chanedhr of Exchequer) 

Earl of Deriyv. 1866-1868 (lienjaimn Dt^iraeli, Chamdhr of Exchequer) 
Benjamin Disraeli, 1868 
Wtiliam E. Gladstone, 1868- 1874 

Benjamin Disraeli {F2arl of Beaconsfield), 1874-1880 (Majrc|U€sii of 
S^bury, Foreign Serretary, 1 878-1 88U) 

William E, Gladstone, ism-im 
Marqum of Salisbury^ 1885-1886 
WilU^ E, Gladstone, 1886 
Marquemi of Salisbury, 1886-1892 
William E. Gladstone, 1892-1864 
Rail at Roseb^, I894-1S95 
Maiqueaa of Salisbury, lt^5-l90S 
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Arthur Jaam Balfour, 1902-1905 

Bir Henry Campljell-Baniierinami, 1905-1908 (Herb^ Aaciiittli, 
Chancelhr of Exchequer) 

Herbert Asquith, 1908-1916 (David lioyd George, ChanceUmr of 
Exchequer) 

David IJoyd George, 1916-1922 
Andrew Boiiar Law, 1922-1923 
Stanley Baldwin, 192:1-1924 
J. liamsay Mac^Donald, 1924 
Stanley Baldwin, 1924-1929 
J. liamsay MacDonald, 1929- 

Greece 

Part of Turkey, 

Republic, 1K29-1832 
(Hfo I, IRTi 1862 
George 1, 1863-1913 
Constantine 1, 19i:i-1917 
Alexander 1, 1917-1920 
Constantine L 1920-1922 
Gwrgtf n, 1922-1924 
Republic, 1924- 

HoUaiul 

See Netherlands 


Holy Roman Empire 

Maxnulian I, 1493-1519 
Charles V, 1519-1558 
Fejndinaa<l I, 1558-1564 
Maxmilian II, 1564-1576 
Rudolph II, 1576-1612 
Matthias, 1612-1619 
Ferdinand H, 1619-1637 
Fenlinand III, 1637-1657 
Leopold I, ltlSg-1705 


Joseph I, 1705-1711 
Charics VI, 1711-1740 
Charlie Vn, 1742-1745 
Francis I, 1745-1765 
Josetih 11, 1765-1790 
Leopold II, 1790-1792 
Ftmneis 11, 1792-1806 (after IgOf 
os Francia /, Emperor of Aniirid) 


Hungary 

Ladislaus II, 1490-1516 

Louis !I, 1516-1526 

Part if Aiiatnan Manurnhy, 

EepMie, 1918-1920 

Kinydam, 1920- 

Admiral Horthy, Regent^ 1920- 
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Italy 

VictoJT Eniixiaiiiici II, 1861-1878 (King qf SwnHniHf 
Humbert, 1878~11KX) 

Yktor Emmanuel III, 1900- 

Japan 

MutmiKito, 1867“ 10 12 

Yoehihito, 1912-1926 Hirohiio, 192^ 

JugoaUiTia 
See Yttgo^^ 

Latvia 

Ptai of Estates of Teutonic Kntghis^ 

Part of Polish Monarchy, 

Pari of Sited tsk .Xf anarchy, 

Pari of Russian Empire^ l7^1-VJi8 
Republic^ 1918- 

Lettland 

See Latvia 

lithuasia 

Part of Polish Monarchy f l&01-t79S 
Part of Russian Empire, 179.i^U*lS 
Reputdic, 1918- 

livonia 
See Latvia 

Mootenesro 

Danila, prinaMshop, lf>9fr-17S5 

Sava and Va5ilii<% 17‘vi5~17H2 

Peter I, 1782-18:19 

Peter 11, 1839-1851 

Daniio I, prince, 1851-1860 

Nicholaa I, prifice, 1800-1910; ktrig, 1910-1918 

Part of Yugodmna, 

Ifadaeflanda (HoUaiul) 

Part of Spanish Monarchy, 

William the Silent, sUvlhdder, 1581-1584 
Mauriee, stadlwiikr, 1584-1025 
Frederick Ilcmry, stadhMer, 1025-1047 
William II, stadhMer, 1047-1650 
Jdin DeWitt, grand penmmary^ 1050-I072 

William 111, stadhddir, 1072-1702 (King of Engtmd mmt SmUHtii, 

im-im) 
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William W, naminal tiadholder, 1711-1747; AmdOory vtadhddgf, 1747^ 
1751 

William V, heredUary tladholder^ 1751**1705 

B^pubiie, 179&-1806 

Louis Bonaparte, king, 1805-1810 

Pari of Franco, 18t(hl81S 

William 1, king, 181^-1840 

William 11, 1840-1849 

William HI, 1849-1890 

Wilhelmina 1890- 

Nmiray 

Pari of Danioh Monarchy, 1397-1814 
Pari of Swedish Monarchy, 1814^1905 
liaakoD VII, 1905- 

Pokuad 

John I .Albert, 1492-1501 John III fiobieski, 1674-1596 

Alexander, 1501-1506 Augustus II, 1697-1701 

HigiitmuDd I, 1506-1548 Stanislaus Leszctynski, 1704-1709 

Bigimnuml II, 1548-1572 Augustus II, 1709-1733 

Henr>’ of Valois, 1573-1574 Stanislaus Lesacsynski, 1733-1734 

Ste;.>hen Bathory, 1575-1586 Augustus III, 1734-1763 

Sigismund ill 1587-1632 Stanislaus 11 Ppniatowsld, 1764- 
Ladislaus IV, 1032-1648 1795 

John 11 Casimir, 1648-1668 PartiHoncd among Russia, Prmsm^ 
Michsud Wisnio^iecki, 1669-1673 and Au^m, 1795-WI8 

Republic, 191^ 

Portugal 

Etnnianuei (Manocl) 1, 1495-1521 Maria I, 1786-1816 
John III, 1521-1567 John VI, 1816-1826 

Seliasttan, 1557-1578 Pedro IV, 1826 

Henry, 1578-1580 Maria 11, 1826-1828 

Part of Spanish Monarchy, ISSO- Migud, 1828-1834 
mo Maria 11, 1834-1853 

John IV. 1640-1656 Pedro V, 1853-1861 

Alfonso VI, 1656-1667 Louis I, 1861-1889 

Pedro 11, 1667-1706 Otaitos I, 1M9-I908 

John V, 1706-1750 Manod 11, 1908-1910 

Joseph, 1750-1777 AeptiUlc, 1910- 

Maiia I and P^dro III, 1777-1786 
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Prnask 

Pari of EskUes of 7'euUmic Knights^ 

Pari of Polish Monarchy, 140&-i6ST 

Frederick William, dreat Elector of Bratuicnhurg, 1640--1688 
Frederick I, ElecUyr of Branden^ VViUiam 1, 1861-1888 (Oermari ^Tm- 
biO'gf 1688-1701; Kiftg of Pews- ptror, SHTt-tSSS) 

1701-1713 Fr^crick HI. 1H8K {(icrtmn Em-' 

Frederick Williain I, 1713-1740 /utror) 

Frederick II, 1740- 1 7S6 Willinm II, 188H-191H {Cerman 

Frederick William II, 17S^>-1797 Emperor^ 

Frederick William III. 17!»7-1S40 HepMic, 1918- 
Frederick William H*, iHlO-lstH 

JRuauuiia 

Part of Turh^y, ir»tKh~tSVOi 
Alexander Jcihri ('uxa. yrince, iSIkl 

Charles I, prince, lM>tV-lS.'<l ; king, lHSl-1914 
Ferdinaml I, 1914-1927 
Michael I, 1927- 

Rassia 

Ivan III, 1462-1.50,5 
Baail IV, 1,50,5 1.5:13 
Ivan IV, l,5:i3“l,5H4 
Thf*«>dore, 1 As I - 1 .59S 
Boria Ciudunuv, 1.5<»S-lfi<r> 

Michael Romanov. 1013 164,5 
Alexius, 1645-1670 
Theodore II, 167(^1682 
Iv*an V and Peter I, 1682- I WJ 
Peter I, 1689-172,5 
Catherine I, 172,5-1727 
Peter II, 1727-17:10 

Strdink 

Victor Amadeus 11,1 720- 1 7:i0 
Charles Emmanuel HI, 17:10-177.3 
Victor Amadeus HI, 177:$-17t>6 
Charles Emmanuel IV\ 171^” 1802 
Victor Emmanuel 1, lH(ri-lH21 
Charles Felix, 182MH:H 
Charien AHiert, iaH-1849 

VicUar EmmantKd H, IH49-1861 (King of flalv, imi tE7g) 

Part of fUdy, mt- 


Anna, 17.3(4 1710 
Ivan \ I. 1710 1741 
KliiiiUuh. 1741 1762 
Peter HI, 1762 
( atherinc H. 17lV2”l7t>6 
Paul, I7tm ISOI 
Alexander I. 1801-^1825 
N" u h* »las I . I H25 1 H55 
\l»‘Xiimt|«‘^r H, 1H55 1881 
Alexander HI, IHHI 1H94 
Vii hok.^ H, 1894-1917 
Hepuidte, 1917- 
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Scotland 
iSW Great Britain 
Serbia 

Pari of Turkey, Milwh, 1S6S-1860 

Karageorgf*, prince^ 1804-1813 Michael, 1860-1868 
Milohh, 1817-1839 Milan, prinoe, 1868-1882; king 

Milan. 18:^9 1882-1889 

Michael, 1839-18^12 Alexander, 1889-1903 

Akxander, 1H42-I85H Peter, 1903-1921 

Pari af Yugodaria, 19 

Slaeonla 

Srr ( 'r(Mtia 

Slovakia 

S^r ('irchmlamkut 
Slovtfiia (Caniiola, etc.) 

Part of Amtrtan Monarchy, 1300-1809 
Pari />/ French Empire, 1809-1813 
Part i8 A uMrian Monarchy, 1H13-1918 
Pari of Ytigodatna, 1918- 

SfMun 

Ferdinand and IaalM»lla, 1479- Philip V, 1700-1746 
\rm Ferdinand VI, 1746-1759 

Ferdinand and PhiUp I, 1504- Charles III, 1759-1788 
1506 Charles IV, 1788-1808 

Feitlinond and Charles I, 1506- Joseph Bona}>arte, 1808-1813 
1516 Ferdinand VII, 1813-1833 

Charles I (V of Holy Roman IsaWlla II, 1833-1868 

Emfrire), 1516-1556 Anmdeo of Bsvoy, 1870-1873 

iniihp II, 1516-1598 Republic, 1873-1875 

Philip HI. 1598-1621 Alphonso XH. 1875-1885 

Philip IV, 1621-1665 Alphonso XIU, 1886- 

Charles II, 1665-1700 

Swadan 

Part of IMnM Monarchy, 1S97- Chriatiiia, 1632-1651 
1333 Charhss X. 1654-1660 

Giisiavus 1 Vasa, 1523*1560 Charlas XI, 1660-1697 

Eric XIV, 1560-1568 Chartea XII, 1007-1718 

John HI, 1568-1592 lIlHtm Elewnray 1718-1720 

Sigiamund, 1592-1604 Fredarick 1, 1720-1751 

Charles IX, 1604-1611 Adolpliiia FWdafidc, 175W77I 

Oimtavuii 11 Adoiphuft, 1611-1632 Guslimis lU, 1771-1792 
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Sweden — Contin ued 
GustavuslV, 1792-lSOO 
Charies XIII, 1801S18 
Cliaries XIV, 1818-1844 
Oscar 1, 1844-1859 

l^nkqr 

Mohammed II, 145I-14S1 
Bayeaid II. 14.S1-1512 
Selim I, 1512-1520 
Suleiman II, 1520-1566 
Selim II, 1566-1574 
Murad III, 1574-1595 
Mohammed III, 159.5-1603 
Ahmed I, 160.1-1617 
Mustapha I, 1617-161S 
Othman II, 1618-1623 
Murad IV, 1623-1640 
Ibrahim, 1640-1648 
Mohammed IV, 1648-1687 
Suleiman III, 1687-1091 
Ahmed II. 1691-1695 

Republic, 

United States 

Part of Brituh Monarchy, 

1776 

Republic, 1776- 
PreeidmU: 

Geoi^ Washington, 1789-1797 
John Adams, 1797-1801 
Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1809 
James Madison, 1809-1817 
James Monroe, 1817-1825 
John Quincy Adams, 1825-1829 
Andrew Jackson, 1829-1837 
Martin V'an Boren, 1837-1841 
William Henry Harnson, 1841 
John IVler, 1841-1845 
James K. Polk, 1845-1849 
Zachaiy Taylor, 1849-1850 
MiBard FOlmoie, 1850-1853 
fVankHa Keree. 1853-1857 


Charles XV, 1859-1872 
(War 11, 1S72-1907 
Gustavus V, 1907- 


Musiapha II, 1095-1703 
AIiumhI hi, 1703-17;M) 
Mahmud I. 1730-17.54 
Othman III. 17.51-17,57 
Mustat.ha III, 1757-1773 
AIhJuI Ilanud I, 1773-1789 
Selim HI. 1789-1807 
Mustapha IV, 1807-1808 
Mahmud II, 1808-1839 
Abdul Medjid, 1839-1861 
Abdul Asia, IS6I-1876 
Murad V, 1876 
Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909 
Moharaim-d V, 1909-1918 
Muluunmed VI, 1918-1922 
1922- 


James Buchanan, 1857-1881 
-Abraham liocoln, 1861-1865 
Andrew Johnism, 1805-1889 
n.vmcs S. Grant, 1869-1877 
Rutherford B. Hayw, 1877- 
18.81 

James A. Garfield, 1881 
Chf«ter A. Arthur, 1881-1885 
Gmver Cleveland, 1885-1889 
ik'njarain Harriaon, 1889-1893 
Grtiver Cleveland, 1893-1897 
William McKinley, 1897-1901 
Tbeocbre Roosevelt, 1901-1009 
WUUam H. Taft, 1909-1913 
Wooilrow Wihcm, 1913-1921 
Warren G. Harding. 1921-1983 
Chlvin Cocdichite, 1923-1929 
Herbert Hoover. 1929- 
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Togo^vla (Ungdooi of Serbs, Grotto tad SUnwaes) 


(See Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia 


The Vttkta 
Alenader VI, 1402-1603 
Piiu III, 1503 
Juliiw II, 1603-1613 
Leo X, 1513-1521 
Adrian VI, 1522-1523 
Clement VII, 1523-1534 
Paul III, 15:14-1549 
JuUiu III, 1550-1555 
Mamdlux II, 1555 
Pa d IV, 1555-1559 
Piuit IV, 1559-1505 
Pirn V, 1506-1572 
GrepiO Xm. 1572-1585 
•Sixtua V, 1585-1590 
I rijan VII. 1590 
Gregorx- XIV, 1590-1591 
Innocent IX, 1591 
C lement VIII, 1592-1005 
I/>oXI, 1005 
Paul V, 1005-1621 
Givk<>0' XV, 1621-1623 
iTUn VIII, 162.3-1644 
Innocent X, 1644-1655 


Peter I, 1918-1921 (King of 
Serbia, 1903-1918) 

Alexander 1, 1921- 

Akxonder VU, 1656-1667 
Clement IX, 1667-1669 
Clement X, 1670-1676 
Innocent XI, 1676-1689 
Alexander VIII, 1689-1691 
Innocent XII, 1691-1700 
Clement XI, 1700-1721 
Inn<*ent XIII, 1721-1724 
Benedict XITI, 1724-1730 
Clement XU. 1730-1740 
Benedict XIV, 1740-1758 
Clement XIII. 1758-1769 
Clement XIV, 1769-1774 
Piu* VI, 1775-1799 
Pius VII, 1800-1823 
Leo XII, 182;»-1829 
Pus VIII, 1829-1830 
Gmgor>- XVI, 1K{1-Ig46 
Pus IX, 1S46-187.S 
Leo XIII, 1878-1903 
PusX, 1903-1914 
Benedict XV, 1914-1922 
Pus XI, 1922- 
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lOBT TO MARKS OF PRONtJBICIATICN 

i •• in ilftt A •• in A m m cAre* A nsin Am. A •• in Account* 1 an in Arm, A m is 
iiAu s M in nofA: A m In Avc. | m In ^ent. A m in And* # m in A m in flMkAr: f 

M in Ice. I M in nj; A M tn Aid. A m in Abey. A na in drb. A m in Add, 4 m tn nftft. h m 
m cdnneei. A aii in (be. A win Onitr. A m in Am. A lui in Ap, A na in eiroAa. A as In menO 
«lMpld tli« lipa aa if to fmmmince and try to my A); §b m m fdAd. AA aa in fdbc; ssi 
aa m imt, ol aa oil, cA aa m chair, f aa in co; ss aa in aing ; k aa tlio **cA'* in tha 
man word ich Chall'way between the aound of “k’* and ”ah'l; M aa in tlie Fvendb 
word bon Hhin may lie pronounced by tryuif to pronwince ‘‘ng’* Uumiidt ibr noae, 
and cutting tin* last part of the aound abort), t A aa the i ’ in aaure. 

Abfrnt4^ ItindlortiK, 70 tocrat, 364; at Congrem of Vi* 

Ab>imtiita ^AhT-dlni'ti)* 511, 691 enna, 426, 427; hia daLm to 

AfuJia 55 whole of Poland, 4^; and Holy 

* Art of Huprcmttcy,'* 107 Alliance, 434; and liberaUion* StQ 

Vdama, John, 290 Alexander H, of Htiada; and lib««^ 

Aden (jiMfti), gulf of, 685 alism, 563; ammastnalion of, 566; 

Advi««t>r>‘ omnioiw, 905 freest the serfa, 569 

Aegtmn Sea, 16, 511, 599 Alexander IIIj of Riusda, 566 

Acwchylua 17 Algeciraa (arj6-!#*r«i«), IVealy of, 

Afghaniatat) {Af-gftn'l-«tanO, 633, 6H9 

Htl3 Algeria (Al-jC^Vl-ri), 477, 682 

Afrtca, 4H, rh. xxiii » Allenby, General, 755 

Agnriiliure, in the Mnidle Agea, 34: i Alsace^ I x>miine (Al-itfia-l6-rAn')t «R- 
efft'Ct of commercial and financial i nexed to France, 168, 171 : ct^ed 
revolution on. 70; capitaliitm in, | to (Jermany, 4K2; under Uerman 
71 ; and indue! rial rr^vulution, \ rule, 539, 545; retunied to France, 
41^2 40f), (Ste ahi> ‘/Worifrv" j 7ti5, 869 H70 
and nrparale countries^** Englaml,'* > American colonies, new” world dia- 
“France/* “/fiwwia,” etc.) I <x>vered by Columbus, 50; found* 
Airfdancrt. 727, H3I j tug of, 56; in the 17tb and IJ^li 

Aiaiie (An) River, 723 ; centurira, 230-232; wars in tiwf, 

Aix - la - Charadle (aka-la-diu - 232-233. 238->239; copy En^ 

Peact* of, 205 j political inatitutiona, 274; ladi^ 

Albania (ftl-ba'nl-d), 591, H78, 8H3;i developments in, 275; a rduge 
mlent of, 857. {»S*ff aUo “OVeaf j fnmi oppression, 276; ahociice of 
HV**) hereditary aristooracy in, 276; 

Allwt, of IJelgimn, 722 m sdf-fovmiment, 276; 

Albert of HobenBollem, 198 friction between England and, 

AkpfK) (d-lf'pW, 765 277-280. (For pmod ^fter 1776* 

Aiex4«nder the Great, 338 sag SUdm**) 

Alexantier 1, m Jugoslavia, 878 Ammriean RevoluUon, eh. id, 274 
Alexander I, of Russia; war with .Amiemt (A*myitM0i T^ty w, 342 
Nap^deon, 360; defeats Napo> * Anabaptists'* (ftnVbilp^tlBla), 120 
leon, 361; an ^^enlightened*' au- Anamthetie (IUiHSa*thit'&), 836 
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Anarchkni (&ii'dr*klt*m), 565 
Anarchistfi (An'oi^klirts), 457 
Angi^ tke, 26 
An^catusm, 106 
AnglicaiiB, 255, 258 
Aoglo-Freiich Eiit<»nte (iiK'tAxtO» 

Anglo-Rusnan Entente, 708 
Aniorm, S92 

Atiu - ciaricalifltra (ftn'tl - kidr^-k<ll - 
860 

Antiseptics, 836 
Anti'toxins, 836 
Apprenticeship, 35 
Am^ 591 

Arikbic (ftr'a-blk) numemlft, 89 
Arabs (ftr'dbs), the, 46 
Archimedes (ar^kl-me'dr*! ), 79 
Alumina, 905 

Aristocracy - (Str • • Ft udaliAm ' ' ) 
Aristotle (irTs-tAt h, 17, 19 
Arkwright, Sir Richanl, 375, 376, 
826 

Armaments, 870 

** Armed Neutrality," I^gue of, 286 
Armenia {ar-me'nW), 766, 884 
Armenians, 561 
Arminians, the, 121 
Armistice, the, 755 
Arouet Fran<,xm, 214, (See 

Toftotre") 

Art and literature, in Middle Ages, 


30; under Ixitiis XIV of France, 
162; under Frederick the CJreat, 
215 

^‘Articles of Confederation," 288 
Arjans (kr'ydns). 672 
Asia, eai^fsst traciing with, 46; Rus- 
sian expansioii in, 655; in 1914, 
648; situation in, before 1840. 
653; Europeanisation of, 653- 
678. (*S^ aim ** Mempaiamia,'' 

India/* Japan/* "CAnin," etc.) 
Asia Minor, 20^ 50t. (S^ aim 

“Turkey") 

Astatic Turkey, 676. (See aim 
“Turfe^") 

-^Asienio^ (ftsl-en'tO}, the, 234 
Asqotih (5s"kw!tli), Harbert, H62 
Asngnats (aWnviOf the, 312 
Astronomy, 82, 89 
Athens, ancient, 16 
AiMehinrg (oaESl»67^irs), War of 
Xeaftie of, 171, 231, 2S2 


“August Days," 309 
AugiJ^us, Emperor, 24 
Augustus II, oi Saxony and Poland, 
189 

.Aurelius, Marcus, 21 
Auegleich (ous'gilK). 605 
Auslerlitx (ous*tAr-ilts), Battle of, 
350 

Australia, 287, 636. 729, 731, 77! 
Austria, in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. 23; as a feudal state, 36; 
develof)^ on plan of Roman em- 
pire, 128; rise of autocracy in, 
131; dynastic rivalry with i-oui» 
XIV, 169; as a stale of Germany, 
197; Italian revolt against, 498; 
triple alliance, 510; hohis prosi- 
dencv of “German Conffilera- 
tion.’* 519; revolutioiiaiy move- 
ment of 1848, 522; recovery fnmi 
revolution of 1818, 526; restora- 
tion of autocracy in, 527; dis|>ute 
with Germany over 8<4ileswig- 
Holstein, 532;' republic. 789. 898, 
904. (See okio A uetria- H ungaty) 
.Austria- Hungary', nationalism in, 
603; trouble 'with the lluniniri- 
ans, 6(K{; natlonalitii^ in, 694; 
<lual monarchy of, 695; oppso^ 
sion of subject natlcinaltliei tn 
nutigarv% 606; ccmditioos In Aus- 
tria, 60t, 608; trouble with sub- 
ject nationalities in Austria, 609; 
foreign polirieSj 610; summan^ 
of natioruditaes in, 611; triple al- 
liance, 611; and pan-slavtsfii, 612; 
dismcmbemient of. 765; revolu- 
tion in, 787; repuDlicmn foyem- 
menta in, 789; rulers of, 857, 862. 
(See alnr “Ornol War") 

.Austrian Bu cce iaaon, War of tlie, 
204, 230. 236 

Aut<*cracy, rise of, 131; and sover- 
eignty, 139; itetrirttons of, 146"* 
149; reasons for growth ol, 149; 
under Tudor monarchs, 153; Ihe- 
oiy of, by Bodtn, 156; therij of, 
by Boisuet, 172; Iheory of, by 
mer tlte Great, 186; spp^ to 
state snd chitrrh, 186; in Prussia, 
197; lj#oofiiei “enhibleiM<^*913; 
ovcrilirowfi in Eitgliiiid, 351; fle- 
tory of jpariiafiiffni, 262| <dciila|ise 
" of, in Frmtice, 368; strung ne- 
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tween democm^ nnd, beeomeii 
intematioiml, 329; preserv&tion 
of, in Eiifft4!m Europe, 331; vig- 
oroun in aiMtem Etmpe after 
1S30, 443; in Germany, 517; pre- 
aervecl, in Huaaia, 580* 
Automobilea, H31 
Aierbaijan, 8H4 
Aaov (ii'aOf), fortraiB of, 183 

Baeon, Ixml Francia, 84, 91 
Baeon, Hoger, 83 
Baden (bi^l#r»), 517 
liagdad, 743 

IWIad Railway, 676, 678 

Ba£eDi'(4J, Rolx^rt, 405 

Bakunin {b4-kc^<>'nvln). Mikhail, 

m 

** Baianoe of Power/^ 709 
Baldwin, Stanle\, 860 8til, 862, 864 
Balkan Pfuanaula, 591 
lialkan W arn, 595, 597, 600, 61 1 
Ballot Act of 1872, 623 
Baltic Hea, 183 

lialtic fitalea, (Sm **Fifdand^** 
E$ihonia,** ^*LaJtma^^* **lMuar 
nia*^ and *\^wed€n**) 

Bank of France, 343 
liatik| International, 901 
Banking, riae of, 45, 64, 65. (.See 
aUo CapUaUfm") 

I4apt>ts, the, 120, 261, 848 
Barbariana, 26, 28 
"'Barter, * 41 

Baael (iuVM), Treaty of, 338 
Baatile Fall of the, 305 

Batavian (lai-Ul'vbdn) Republic,'' 
337 

** Battle of the Nations,*' 861 
Bavaria (b*i.vftVW). ;460, 517 
Beauitariiaia (b5*ar*n60» Eugene, 
347 

Beauhamats, Josephine, 338 
Bda Kun (l^ld koon*), 877 
Belfast, 628 
Beig^ Ck>n||o, 693 
Bdipuin, under Roman empire, 20; 
rd>ellion and independence of, 
443; seif-detcsnmiiatton in, 613; 
rulers of , 858. (Sm oho ^*0rmi 
Wm** and ftomss o/ rukr») 
Graham. 1^ 

Belb Henry, 388 
Bell, James* 379 


Benedict XV (b^n'Mlkt). Pope, 746 
Bengal (bi^-g6P), Bay of, 286 
Berditold (bSm'tOlt), Count, 714 
Berlin, 207, 544, 760 
Berlin, Congiess of, 701, 702 
Berlin, University of, 354 
Bessarabia (bes^d'rS'bl-o), 430, 552, 
597 

Bessemer (b€s'6-m#r), ProeeBS," 
the. 827 

Bessemer, Btr Henry, 827 
Bethlehem, 24 

Bethman-Hollweg (fOn hilt'inlU)* 
hOrvUa), Clmneellor von^ 716 
‘*Big Bertliaa, ' 750 
Bill of Riffle, 263 
Bktnark (fdn bte'milrk), Otto von, 
480, 52t) 547, 706 
Black Hole" of Calcutta, 242 
Black 8ea. 183 

Blanc (bl&x), Louis, 458, 468, 546 
Bliicher (f5n blh'Ker), General von, 
366 

Bodin (b5*dlti/)» Jean, 157 
Boer War, 633, 687 
Boers (boors), oppose England's 
C5a|>e-to-Caiit) scheme, 686 
Bohemia(b6-h6'mba). {S€C**Cmduy‘ 
BlamkUi'') 

BolMhetfOH (b5Psh«-vi^kf'), the, 574 
Bolshevism (boralil'^vli'ni), 844 
BoM^parte (hC'na-piiit), Jerome, 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 347 
Bonaparte, Ix>u^ 347 
Bonaparte, lx>uis Napoleon (Napo* 
Icon III), 471--IBI 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, 337‘-366 
Bosnia (bOi'nba), 602. 766 
Bos|dionis (bds'pjVrtls), 766 
Bossuet (b6s^ii'60, Jacques 
172 

Botany, 94 
Botany Bay, 287 

(booTAn'alilOf Osoeral* 

Boulton (b5rt6a), hfatthew, 380 
Boundary csonfiiets (posMsar), 807- 
899 

“Bounty” oi. wheat* 271 
BouiIkmqs (bdTW^bOiift), the* 156, 
^466 

Boofieoia (bd^r'ihwiO tmd Bom^v 
fcoUe vinnof^ 
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Bcnirgdois (€si»iiliiiii€cO- 

62, 73, 75; and sciena*, M; and 
Calviiiism, 110; and «u(iK'mcy, 
162; and Puritan Hevniution, 
253, 264; and Frencli Rrvohition, 
299, 304, 310. 327; stnnf[theiHH\ 
by InduBtnal R<*volufion, 395' 
and libcraJiani, 430, 43t>; and ; 
July Revolution, 44*2; and Re* . 
form Act of IH32, 444, 440; and | 
politics in France*, 452, 4tV5. 470, 
473, 485; in Italy, 49<>. 502, 5<)7; | 
in Germany, 521, 523; in Russia, 
575, 800; in the pre's*‘nt age, 
822 

Boxer War, t^2 

Boyne (boin). Battle of the, 202 
Braddock. General, 23S 
Brandenburg, ehn^tors <if. 19S; nse 
of aut«M*raev in, RHl 
Braxil, 54, 75*1, 901. 905 
Bremen (brfmV^n). 517 
Brest - Idtovsk (bHVt' - IvA-tOfsk'). i 


? Byiafitium (bbaAn'iihl-lliii) (Con* 

1 ataiitiiiople), 180 

! -CalMir’ (kii-biU^), 266 
Cabinet svstem, 266, H4I 
(allot, Jolin, 52, 53, 154 
Cabral Cka-brar). 53 
|Cai*sar, .Julius, 23 
Cfj/uVrs (ka'y?!'), 308 
('ai)laux (kiVyO'), 748 
(aleutta, 242, 071 
('alieut, 49 
(^alvin, John. KM) 

Calvinists, 109 U 3, 1*20, 121. 253. 
H48. (.sVr ofso ‘*//t4<p#erio#s/‘ 

C'amjsi Formio (kam'|iA-for'mNs5). 

Treaty of, :13K, 342 
C'anada, 55. 243. 636 
( ‘anals. 3H5 
('alining, (><irge, 357 
('aiiton {kAn-IAn'h 654 
( ajM* C edony, 430. 68 1 


Peace of. 749, 8(X5 IC’a|a’ of (hiod Hope*. 49 

Briand (br^-iiN*"), Aristide, 869, ('aja' of Htorms, 19 
870, 871, 901, 905 ('a|aMo.C'nirt>’^ Railway. 633 

Bright, John, 447, 621 C’aiiitalism, tKl; iprowth of, in Mid* 

British CJommon wealth. .S(M> iile Ages, 62; in a^culture, 71; 

Brunswick, Duke of, 31H gams control of indimtiyt 3t>2; 

Brutus, 23 stimulated bv inventimi m fim- 

Budap^t (b<^/da-;»(%C), 607 rhifM*r>', 393; denetidbfiee of 

Buddhism (b6fsl'lsm), 65ti wag««-eamers ufMm« m4; immmm 

Buifon. Ckiunt de (dl' bnf'nn), 95 mereantilism, 2^; in fk|prkiill«tre, 

Bukovina (b<s>'k5-ve'nii), 597 401 402; continued Kfuwth of, 

Bulgaria (txsibgil'ri-a), 591; free- 825 
dom won from Turkey by. 5tl9; ; CWirefto (ka-p6*rft'i6). Battle of. 
in the Great War. 712 (see ‘*(rrmt * 


War’*); post-war, 877; nilers of, 
858 

Bullion, importance of, 225 
Bundearai (bOOn'dCa-rAt'), the^ 633, 
537 

Bureaucracy (bn-rO'kra-s!), 201 
Burgundians (bOr-gOn'dl-dtis), the, 
26 

Bufgundy (bCtr'gOn-ill), the Duke 
oiT 154 

Burke, Edmund, 278, 316 
Btirma (bOr'mk), 633 
Bustneai, how rentrieted in Middle 
Ajges, 42; new prindpiiMi of, 42; 
growina importance of capital in. 
m. (me **lndueirml remMiion**) 
B^iuinline (bl-aInTlii) Emfare, 179 


(aribliean (kiir^btd^'An) Sea. 51 
Otrlslkad (karisTjdhl) DiNrreea, the. 
437 

C'aitiatir (kAr-nAiTk), 241 
Ckmifda (kAr-fiy51a), 865 
Carnot (kar'nO'j, lauuire. 326 
Carfialhtan (ktlr*p5Hhl-in) Moufi* 
tains. I7H 
Cartels. 4101 

CWtwright, and the Automatic 
377 

C.^a«ptan (klhi'pbin) Bea* 178 
Caatlefeagh (kAa l-rfi), Isifd, »W. 
428 

‘'Ci»th*y- ftt 

** of Ru w fa i , 

208, 215 
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‘^Oitliolic Amodaiion,^' 639 
Catholic Church, origin, 24; In 
Dark Ago, 28; in btor Middle 
Agea, 31, 100; oppcMition to, 101; 
revolt agiunfft, 102: and Luther, 
102; and Henry VIII, 107; in 
Ireland, KB, 639j i-dormation 
in, 114; and naitonalism, 133; 
in France, 297, 311, 343, 442, 
463, 467. 471, 474, 484. 489, 490; 
in Italy, 602, 607, 511, 513; in 
Cerman Empire, 545; miiHiiofiff, 
116, 682, 861; and peace, 701. 
746; and aocia! reform, 846; in 
recent timca. 849 
Catt, Mm, Carrie Chapman, 823 
Cavaignac (kaVfrn'viiK'), Cieneral, 
470 

''Cavaliera,'* 254 
Cave men. 12 

Ca%'our (di? ka'vtiTjr^), Count di, 
mi 502 

**Ce!e«tial Empire,*' 653 
'Onter Farty.’* 545 
(Vniral America, 5L (Srr aljk* 
i/tUfn A ntenm ") 

“OntraJ Knijanvi,’' 73H 

(th^r-van'tib), 130 
(evtoii <«e-ldn'). 430 
Chaco, Him 

Chamljerlain, Austen, 865 
Chan«l>eHain, Joseph. 629 
Chang Tm>-Hn {j«ng-<i»r>-l!n'). 
Charlemagne {ahiir"lA-miln), 23 
Charles, of Auaf ria-Hungar\', 748, 
787, 789 

Cliarlea I, of England, 151, 251 
256 

(’harlca II, of England, 258, 260 
Charles \. of France. 440 
Chari« XII, of Swwlen. 189-191 
Charles All^ert. of ItaJy, 4W 
C'harlea, of Hohenaollem, King of 
Rumania, 598 
“CharteriHl companies/’ 65 
Chartism, 621 
Chartiata, 446 

Chateau-Thierry (ah5W-tyt5'i^O» 
750. 754 

Chatham (ch5^t&m), Eati of, 206, 
207 

Chauoer, 129 

Chsmtnirv, aiidsnt and medieval, 
94,95,835 


Chlang Kai-didc (jydng*k!*4lidk0? 
896 

Chicherin (ch6'ch5-r5n), G., 889- 
890 

Children, working condiitona of, 
390 

China, ancient, 15; modem, ch, 
xxii, 894-897; ^em of, 858. 
(*See ofso "‘Ocof IFor”) 

Chi no-Japanese War, 659 
Christian Bdentists, 122, 849 
Oiristian Socialists, 608 
Christianity, oridn and eariy influ- 
ence, 24; in Dark Age, 28; in 
Aliddle Alices. 31. 100; rise of 
Protestantism ami Catholic Ref- 
ormation rh. iv; Voltaire’s attl- 
t tide toward, 215; in recent times, 
M8. (*SV also namss of separole 
d^tnominaii€ms) 

Church. (tSec and 

names of separate denominatiims) 
‘‘Church of England/’ 107 
“Church of Ireland,” 109 
“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints.” 848 
Cicero (sls'fr-ii), 21 
“Cisalpine (sls-al’pln) Republic,*’ 
340 


“Civil Constitution of the Clergy,” 
312 


Civil War in England. 251-258 
Clemenceau {kl5'inan’ii60, Georges, 
753, 757, 758. 867 
Clermont^ the. 387 
Cle\^ (kl^v'i), l>uchy of. 200 
Oive, Roliert, 241 
Clvde, River, 388 
Coal. 381 

Coalition. 625, 862; First, ^L 
328, 338: Second, 339, 341; 
Third, 349; final,'361 
Coliden. Hichaid, 447 
CiMm Trmim 475 
Ckiblent (ko’blftnts), 756 
C^le Napolt^ (k5d^n4'p5'l5'5n0f 
344 

Coke, 382 

ColbM (k6l'bArO» J««n Baptfate, 
163-165, 226 
CollitMk Michael, 644 
Cologne (kd-lOn"), 755 
Coloflte, in aixteenth and sev^ 
teeoAh oenluma, 53-56, 09; fen- 
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tered by Colbert, 1^; of 

frorld<>eoiifliel, eh. ix; remit of, 
in America, eh. xi; 
atimpt to obtain. 'M5; Britiah 
acquiaitions (ITP.’V 1H15), 35b, 
430; Napoleon II I’a amuiait ions, 
477; French, 488, Italian, 511; 
German, 542; Ruaaian. 551; 
British, 632; Aiiieriran, 692; in 
Asia, eh, xxii; in Africa, rh. 
xxiit; conqueef of German, 731, 
770 

ColumbuB, Christ opher, 50, 58, 
830 

** Combination'’ Acts, 629 
Comet/' the, 388 
Commercial revolution, rh. ii 
Committee of Public Safety, 323 
** Common” landn. 45, 70, 71, 40t> 
Camtnon Sense, 282 
Commons, Hoa««* of, 282, 861. 

(Nee also Parliament'*^ 
Commonwealth of EInglanci, 254, 
268 

Commonw*ealth of Nations, British, 
866 

Commune of Paris (1789), 306; 
(1871), 482 

Communism, 871, S72. 873, 879, 
885, 890 

Communist Manifesto, The, 45H 
Compass, invention of the. 82 
Compensation," as applied at the 
Concrese of Vienna, 429 
Oompulaor\'' rotiiig, 839 
Concord, Battle of, 281 
'‘Concordat" (k0n-k6r'dflt), 117 
"Confederation of the Rhine," 350 
Confudansam, 666 
Ctmfudus (kbn-fft'shl-Os), 16 
"Congo Frie State," 683 
Congregationalifits, 113, 121, 848 
Congreas of \'ienna, 423, 425, 429- 
431 

Ckinaeriptioii, 729 

Conisenfative Partv, of Englatid, 
619, 860, 862 

Cooitmitane, Greece, 744 
Cbnatanltnople (kbn^ilii'tl-nd^pl), 

Conwtliutionit* m general, 147, 292, 
886; Ameriren 288; Auatiiati, 
606^769; Aiistfi>Huiigarian, 0C^ 


Buigamn, 660; OmAodonk, 
789; Exadish, 257, clii, x, xat; 
French7(r791) 313; (1795) 327, 
341; (1799) 341; (1814) 365; 
(1830) 442; (1H48) 476; (1852) 
472, 478; (1875) 483; Gennan 
(1815), 434. 517; (1849) 523, 
527; (1867) m; (1871) 536; 
(1919) 785; Greek, 596; Italian, 
500, lkl5; Jaimnene, 659: Polisl;, 
329. 431, 791; Prmwdaii, 528, 786; 
Hujisian, 807; Hardtnian, 506; 
Turkish, 601 
‘Continental Congrem," 28! 

** Continental 356 

Cook, Captain, 287 
Coolidge, 867 

Copenhagen (kb'pt^n-hA'gtHi). 357 
Copernicus (k6-p4rinl-k0s), 90 
Corfu (kOr-fmV), setiure of, 903; 

Declaration of, 787 
Corinth (kOr'inth), 16 
C>)rinthian architecture. 17 
•'Com l^ws," 396, 4(72, 447; repeal 
of. 448 

('omeille (kAr'nil'y’), Pierre, 162 
Cornwallis, Ixinl, 2H7 
(4»q>araiiona, grtnrth of. 825 
Cort, Heniy, 382 
(^ort*« (k<Vtri), 149 
Cortc*. Hernando, 53 
(’osgrave, Wilham, 865 866 
Cosnaeks, IHl 
Costa Rica, 751 
Coster (k5s‘i4^), IxHuail^ 87 
Canton, inventions in icdosify of, 
378 

C%»tton-raill, 389 
Court, World, 965 
Cracim (krA'^kd), 196, Ml 
Crete (koH). 552 

C?nniean (kri-it#‘dii) War, 475, 502, 
552 

Crcwiia (kWV-A'iihf-A), 868 
Cnmti».8lttvoniji (d8*vO'ni-A). 006, 
7fl0 

C’rtMnpton, Hamitri. .178 
Cromwell. Oliver, 282 257 
Cromwell, RichaM, 258 
Cube, 242. 751 

Ctwtwni* Uniim, Ofwiaaii, 484 
Cum, Aienaiider John, 808 
Cynnaikw (rtr'f - nill • hfc). 0m 
“L ibya") 
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CSwebodbyi^ (dtA'jmo-vi'kWk), 
Tift, 789, 858 
Ciecliodovi^ 606, 609 

Dttoii (dft'itb!<4), 20 
Dftif Eirmnn (ddl 613, 866 

[Mmidsia 766 

llftiniiteijfi (d^nsllf'kiM), 755 

DftiMMi, 26 
DMiiflh Wat, 532 
Dmt» (d&n't^), 129 
DmUm (dftn'tftnO, 320, 325 
DAiiiibe Rivw, 5419 
IJansiK (fkfi'yilk), 209. 765, 777 
DMrdii^lIfi!« (dikr'd4-&5ls')» 555, 786 
“Diurk A|pe,*' 28 
“I>«rk** c>jntinent, 681 
Dmrwinj Charlie, 850 
Ckurwifiuu) th«K»rv, 705 
• 85o 

Dmwm, Clk«r{i» 0.. 899 
Vhwm 761, 863, 873, K99. 900 
Dfmk (d&'ikk), Fnuiciii, 603 
InUmSlifHi, 900-901 
“ DcidAration of Fundminental 
]FU|ht« of the GeTman Peo[)le/’ 

*M>e<dAr»tioii of Independence,’* 
Amenean, 283, 2H4 

** i>!idaratioo of Hiahiit of Man and 
of the Ciiiien,'* 31 1 
*• Deeiarationa of Indulgence,*' 201 
Declaratory Act^ 280 
“Deabm.” 122 

Delcawc^ (d<9'ki's&0, Th<k>phiie, 
707 

DdccaticiEus Aunt ro- Hungarian, 605 
Democracy, a vital feature of htj»> 
tory, 4 “5; debt to ancient Greece, 
19^ to Home, 23; to Middle 
Ag^, 36, 146-149: to Comtnia^ 
dal and Financial Hevoiutioiia, 
73^-74; to Calviniata, 114; to 
colonial confticta, 24^244; to 
^igliali Re%^olutiona, 263-272: to 
American Hevolution, 287-292; 
to French Revolution, eh« xii; to 
Induatrial Revolution, 401; in 
nineteenth oentuiTf 421: 
moled by Great War, 782-791; 
mvaent problems, 838-847; in 
Far Bast, 894-^; post-war, 
861. 875-876 

Desia^s, of Omnany, 548 


Denmark, 190^ 857, 481, 58% 766, 
858 

Descartes (dftkftriOt Heoft, 93 ^ 
Dfwehaoei (dft'sli4*tili0 PWid, 867 
Deierdiiig, Sir Henry, 898 
De Valera (dft viblara), Bsmon, 644 
Devolution! tlie war of, 171 
Dias (dft'fts), Bartholomew, 49 
Dias, General, 753 
Dickens, Charles, 630 
Dictators, 875-878 
Diet, of Holy Roman Empire, 149 
Diplomacy, development of, 137 
“ iJirectory," 328 

Disarmaineni, proposed at Hague 
Conferences, 703; and the League 
Natior*’, 778: and the Wash- 
ingtor. Arms Confer^ee, 780; 
london Conference, 907-908. 
Ihsdp]^ 122 

Disraeli (dls>ra1l), Beniamin, 619, 
630, 632 

Dissenters, 261, 263 
Dnieper (ne'p^r) River, 574 
Dobrudja (dc^brd'iha), 600 
Dominions. 866 

Don Quisale (d5n k54id'tft), 130 
Don River, 183, 574 
Doric architecture, 17 
Doumergue (doo-mkrg*), Gaston, 
867 

Dreyfus (drfl'fOsO case, 490 
“ Dual Monarchy," 605 
Duma (dclu'mii), the, 577, 579, 795 
Dumouries (dii'moo'iyiiO. 32(L 822 
Dupletx (dU'pleksOt ’Josii>b Bran- 
^Xkis, 241 

Duquesne (dab4dUiO, Fort, 289 
Dutch, 54, 55, III, 114, 171, 222, 
229, 230, 249. (Sm oho 
kmd") 

Dutch i^ormed Redgioii, 111 
Dynamo, 832 


East India Cmnpany, 65, 668 
East Indies, 48, 890 
Ebm% (lliftit), Frudrieh, 785 
**E<xiiiomic liberty," rise of, 661, 
395-400; dMsiine of, 8i7 
Eddy, Mwry Bokw Q., 840 
EdiMa, ThonuM A., W 
Edwadkioo, id Middle Am, 20; an- 
te Oelno, HI; viSat JtmiXM, 
116} note PMer the Qraet, 185; 
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Education (coniinued): 

under enlightened despots, 216; 
under Napdeon^ 344; in Prussia, 
352; under Louis Napoleon, 474; 
under Third French Republic, 
485, 486; in Itah% 507; in Ger- 
many, 543; in Russia, 563; in 
England, 631; in Japan, 658; in 
Chin^ 665, 666; in India, 670; 
in Siam, 675; recent develop- 
ment, 851 

Edward VI of England, 108, 154 
Egypt, 552, 591, 601, 731, 766, 891; 
ancient, 13; p%Tamid8 of, 14; 
hieroglyphic wn\ing, 15; under 
Roman empire, 20 
Eg>i)tian Sudan, 633 
Elba (5l'ba), 363 
Elbe (^Vb^) River, 193, 199 
Electors of Brandenburg, 198 
Electricity, 94, 832 
Elizabeth of England, 65, 108, 164, 
155 

Elizabeth, Tsarina of Russia, 205, 
207 

Eknancipation, Edict of, 352 
Emigration, 820; to America, 53- 
66; of jpilgrims, 113; French, 
238j English, 238, 274, 276, 407; 
Italian, 511; German, 528; to 
Australia, ^7; of Huguenots 
from France, 16^ of nobles from 
France, 315; of Russians, 812 
EmiqrH (fi'm€'gra')» tb© French, 
315, 316 

‘‘Enclosures,'' 70^^406 
Engels (^n'g^is), FViedrich, 458 
England, b^nnings of colonial on- 
pire of, ch. ii; religious changes 
in, 107-113; autocratic govern- 
ment in, ch. vi; colonial struggle 
with France, ch. ix; political 
revolutions in, ch. x; loss of 
America^ colonies, ch. xi; 
struggle with Napoleon, 355-358; 
industrial revolution in, ch. xiv; 
from 1814 to 1867, 423, 430, 436, 
439-440, 444-449; since 1867, 
ch. xxi; in Asia, ch. xxiij* in 
Africa, ch. xxiii; in international 
relations. 1871-1914, ch. xxiv; in 
Great War, ch- xxv; since 1918, 
857-865, 908; mlm of, 860- 
861 


[English East India Company, 65, 
227 239 668 

Enlightened despotism, 212-217 
“Entente Cordiale" (HN'ttentdr'- 
dyd'), 688, 708 
Entente, little, 898 
Epicurus (^p'l-kO'rOs), 21 
Episcopalians, 106-109, 122 
Eritrea (u'r^trd'ii). 511 
Estatcs-General, 149, 158; con- 
vened in May, 1789, 302, m; 
demand of tlie third estate for 
control, 304; transformation into 
“National Assembly, " 305-309 
Esthonia (Cs-th5'nl-a), 193, 661, 
767, 859 
Esths, the, 560 
Euclid (Q'kild), 90 
Eujx»n (oi'|)<^n), 765 
Euphrates (u-frik'iH) River, 13 
Euripides (O-rlp'l-ilf^z), 17 
Eun>i)e, at close of sixteenth cen- 
tury, 98; at time of Peter the 
Great. 176; at beginning of 
French revolution, 296; at heidit 
of Napoleon’s power, 353; alter 
NajKjleon’s downfall, 423 j ac- 
cording to the treaties of Vienna, 
432, 433; on the eve of the Great 
War, 711; according to Peace of 
Paris, 768, 769; economic co- 
operation in, 901; United States 
of, 901 

“Evangeline," 238 
“Exclusion Bill," 260 
Explorations, 47-57, 287, 663, 681- 
6 ^ 

Extraterritoriality, 895 

Factories, 389^-392 
Factory Acts, 400 
Far East, 894-897 
Faraday (fAr'^A), Michael, 832 
Fascists, 514, 879-880, 882 
Fashoda incident (fA-sh5'dA), 686, 
688 

Federal Constitution of United 
States. 288 

“Fedml Republic of Soviets of 
Wcsrkers', Soldiem' and Peasants' 
Delegates,” 807 
F^ans, 640 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 50 
Feudalism and feudal nobles, origin, 
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32; in Middle Am, ZB, 129; in- 
termairiage witliDotirgeoiBie, 73; 
weakened by invention of fire- 
arms, 32, 161 : in Protestant Re- 
volt, 104, 107, 112; and autoc- 
racy, 152; in France, 168, 162, 
296, 310, 316, 466: in Rusna, 
134, 136, 137, 669, 807: in 
Prussia, 202. 786; in Poland, 
209; in England, 147, 149, 163, 
164, 264, m, 270, 271, 411-412, 
416, 613, 624-628; absence of, in 
America, 276, 2kl; in Japan, 
666, 658: decay of, 822 
Financial Revolution, 63-73 
Finland, 193, 430, 651, 669, 767, 369 
Finland, Gulf of, 193 
Firearms, 82 
First Estate, 297 
" Fist-liatchet/^ 12 
Flume (fyoT/mfi), 766, 383 
Flanders, 723 
Florence, 57 

Foch (bVth), Marshal Ferdinand, 
723, 763 

‘‘Forestallers,'’ 43 
FontKm (f6r-m0'sa), 669 
Four- Power Tn^atv, 781 
Fourteen Pointa,'’ 774 
Fox, Charles Janies, 278 
Fox, George, 120 
Franc, de<‘line in value, 868 
Fraud*, under Homan Empire, 20; 
lx*gtanings of colonial empire of, 
ch. ii; gniwth of, I64H-1768, 168; 
autocratic government in, ch. vi; 
dynastic wars of, in wventeenth 
anti eighu*enth centuries, chs. vi, 
vii; coioriial struggle with Eng- 
land, ch. ix; in American Revo- 
lution, 286. 286; the Gn*at Rev*tv 
hit ion in, ch. xii; under Napoleon, 
ch. xiii; and Revolution of 1830, 
4'40^ 441; industrial r€*\*x>lution in, 
450 461; since 1348, eh. xvi; in 
Asia, 673; in Africa^ ch. xxiii; 
in international relations, 1871- 
1914, ch. xxiv; in Great War, 
ch. xxv; since 1913, 867-870, 
908: rulers of , 359 
Francne Coint6 {fr&iish'-k6ii't&')» 
169 

Franchise, 833 

Francis Ferdinand, Archduke, 713 


Francis Josefdi, of Austria, 626, 608 
Franco-Austrian War, 503 
Franco-Pnisnsn War, 431, 606, 636 
Franco-Ruasian Allia^, 707 
Frankfort-on-Main (min), 617; na- 
tional assemldy at, 623 
Frankfort, Treaty <d, 482, 635 
Franklin, Benjamiii, 280, 832 
Franks, 26 

Frederick II (the Great), 201, 203- 
215 

Frederick IH, of Germany, 646 
Frederick William (the Great Sec- 
tor), 199 

Frederick William II, of Prussia, 
213, 316 

Frdierick William III, of Prusma, 
352 

Frederick William IV^, of Prussia, 
522, 6*25 

Frederick William, Crown Prince of 
Prussia, 742, 783 

Free trade, agitation for, 446; com- 
ing of, 443^ maintenance of, 629; 
Protectionism i«., 860 
Freedom of Contract,’* 629, 630 
French Acatleiny of Sciences, 85 
French and Indian War, 238 
French Guiana (gf-a'na)j 243 
French revolution, ch. xii, 436, 463 
•Fronde” (fr6nd), 160 
Fulton, Rolx*rt, 387 
I 

i CtaJida (gj'i-l!sh1-a), 211, 609, 725 
! Galileo 91 

Gallitxdi (giU-le'pA-l^) Peninsula, 
732 

(tama (da gn'mii}, Vasco da, 49 « 
Gamlx*tta (gAm-l>eFa), l^eon, 431 
tiandy (giin’dl), 673, 393-394 
Ga{x>n (^'pon), Father, 677 
Gurilmlm (gtVr6-b^M6), Joseph, 
497j 504 

Gasoiiiie Engine, 830 
Gaul, 20 

Geneva 110 

Genoa U6n'6-a), 67 
Genoa Economic Conference, 782 
”(^nttemen Farmers,*'* 402 
G^paphy, ancient and medieval, 

George I, of England, 267 
George II, of Enidand, 277 
George III, England, 277-279 
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Gfofglam (j^ 

Gennaii Ck^i 


ut), 5dl. 

tion, 4^14 


CSmiuui Eftst Africa, 542, 731, 771 


440, 591, 595, 596. 766. 861, 877, , 
903. (Sm aim **Grmt War** and 
mtm$ <4 mlcrt} 


German People's’' Party, 786, “Greek Orthodo*” Church, 179 


872-373 I VIIVTMVIM 17 , V;rV^M||« 7 j 4 BfC 9 

Gcmuuk Southwest .\frica. 542, 731, GrtiiT (jtrJ've'), Jule*. 4»4 

Gre\*, Sir Edward, 4 12 

Germany, in Holv Roman Empire, Griftiih, Arthur, 642 
23; Lutheranism in, 104- IW; “Gro«*-/>rt*/acA*^ (ir6a doitah), 
backwardness in bcoomina Na- Grotiua (jpr^'ahl-fta), Hu|E 0 , 138 
tionai State, 134 ; st ruegie for »u- Gua<leJou|ie (gA'd^-lmip'), 243 
preinacy in eighteenth cc*ntur>% Guatemala 0|w6’tA-mli3a), 751 


Grenville, George, 278 


iermany, in noiv Koman i^ipirp, vjnuim, r^rwiur, 

23; Lutheranism in, 104- IW; *‘Oro»»-l)rtamk** (nUm doitah), 523 
backwardness in becoming Na- Grotiua (jpr^'ahl-fta), Hugo, 138 
tionai State, 134 ; st ruggie for »u- Gua<leJou|ie (gA'd6-lm>p'), 243 


1848 to 1914, ch. xviii; in Afnca, (;uiiloUne (jfll'A-trii), 324 
eh. xxiii; in internationai rela- 1 < Juitot 467 

tions, 1871-1914, rh, xxiv; in the (iunixiwder, H2 
Great War, ch. xxv; l>e<x»mes a 

republic, ch. xxvi; since 1919, Ifalwhurg (hapiilsir»rE) dynasty, 
871-875; rulers of. H59. (Ser 167. (Srr aim ' AttMirm*! 
aim '* Austria/* "Prussia/* **//o/4/ Hague Omferences, 703 
Raman Emptu/* " ('nnfrdrraitnn Hagiie Treaty, 338 
of the Rhine/* “OVrwoa (an/eder- Haig, Field Slarslial, 753 
ation/* 'Worth (ter man Con/Mrra* ! Haiti ihil'lO, 315, 752 
tion/* '* Bismark/* and names o/lHali of Mimtm. 756 


tion/* '* Btsnmrk/* and names nj 
rulers) 

Gibraltar (ihbriM'ti’r). 233 
Gioberti Vincent, 497 

Giroadista, 317, 322 
Gladiatori^ coml^ts, 25 
Gladstone. William E., 618 
Glasgow, 628 

“Glorious Revolution,” 262 
Goree (gd'rfV), 243 
Gorisia (g6r-f'rha), 743 
Gothic art, 30 

“Government of Nat bnaJ Ddfenae, ” 

481 

Granada (gra-naMa), 50 
Grand Alliance, 328 
“Grand Momm^h,” 160, 162. (See 
** Louis X/V of France**) 
Gravitation, 94 

Great Armada (iir-mil'd&), 155 
Great Britain. {See “Engfniid,” 


Hamlnirg thArnliOrg), 517 
Hanover. 193, 517 
Hanseattc (h&n^s^itlk) lawipie, 
5 1 

Haniing, Waireri Gamaliel, 780 
Hargrcavm, JameM, 374 
Harria, Townacnd, 656 
Harvey. WtUtaiti, 89 
Hastings, Warren, 287 
Hcflia* (lifj-ai ). 731. 766 
Heiiipdand 430, 685 

HeUenw 588*5911 595 « 

597- (*8ce **(hmce**y 
IWhfnic nviHaatlon, 16 
Helvetia {h^hvf'ahHl), 20. (tSee 
aim Smiterlmd**) 

(b«l* vfi Ik) Republic, * ’ 

flenr> IV fNavant* (nA-vii<>i. of 
France, 157 


“Daminimui'’ “Great War;’ and Hmuy vll, of ISJLIM 


names of rukrs) 

Great Cliarter, 1 47 
“Great Council, ' 266 
Great Northern War, 190 
Great War, 713*718, ch. m 
Orml Western, 829 


llenn* VIII, of F^i^aiid^ ld6| 152, 

151 

I^ncs, of Pbrtiiiat* 4» 
K«ory, PatriciL 280 
Hsrmatismm Jakob, 

121 


Greece^ mmmt, 16*19; tiiodeni, f Hm4ol {A*r6^ 
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Hariafovtiui 602, 

Him (has), 617 
Hisrtifivphie wnliii|L 15 
HindiiiiPiirii (f(ki liln'dan-bdhrK), 
Cletieiml Pml von, 725. 737, H7i 
**Htiiclsiiburf lifii*/' 743 
Htudufi. 072 

{h!-j>6kVii-U**). 79 
H oiic^tijip! lem (hd'ati-lnAl 'am ) of 
IVuMm, IW 

Holiancl, 54. (Stt oho Dutch*' 
and S^ShmlatidM") 

Holstfftn (hAi'fihtlii), 193 
Holy AlliAOCf?, 434. 701 
Holy Homan Empirav origin, 23; 
in Middle 36, 12i<; w<?aik* 
eIl<^l by religious mnflicta, 135; 
eriijwTf»r elet'let!, 147; amdition 
in eighteenth oentury, 197; de- 
stroyed by Nsjwleoii, 350; list of 
emf>ejn>r», 862. (Stt also **Aub- 
trio/’ ""(Jetmany," etc.) 

Holy m'ljod, 186 
llotiduim. 752 
Honkong, 655 
Ho«^ver, ilcrliert, 865, 907 
Horace, 21 

Hofthy (hdr'tl), Admiral von, 789, 
877 

** House of Burgesm/' 274 
' * House of Commorui/* (Kee ** Cam- 
mans, Haum of") 

House of 1-iOida." («Sae “Lards, 
Houm o/“) _ 

Hubertsburg (hoo'baris-b<1K»rE), 
Timty of, 207 
Hudson Bay, 234 
Hudson Hivt^T. 55 

Hufuenois (hO'ga-ndts), 112, IIS, 
m, 165 

“ Humanism,'* 29 
“ Humanists," 29, 130 
Humbert, of Italy, 513 
Hundred Years* War (1837-1453), 
131, 141 

Hungary, 877, 904. (Sm aim 
“ Amtria-Hunyary **) 

Huromt, 117 

HydemM 669 

Iberia (l4)a'H4), 20 
Impermitsm, 691-694 
Ineome tax, Eni^and, 857-858 


Independence, American War of. 

Independents, 121, 253, 255, 251 
“Index," 114 

India, 15, 239-241, 668-672, 866, 
893-894 

Indo-China, 653. 673, 890 
'*lnduljj;enoes," 102 
Industnal revolution, cli. xjv, 449- 
456, 573 
Inquisttioa, 114 

Instiiuies o/ the Chrieiian Hdiyim, 
109 

* Instrument of Government," 257 
Insurance, UiHunploymetit, 858 
“Intendants," 1.59 
Inteniational i ortierences, 701 
International cnses. 709 
International law , 138 
international Police. 438 
Internationa] relations, 137, eh. 
xxiv, 847 

inventions, clis. iii, xiv, xxviii 
Ionian (l-d'nf-iln) Islands, 338, 430 
Ionic (i-6n*lk) architecture, 17 
Irak (rriik'). 766. 891 
Ireland, 108. 614. 638-4H5 
Irish Free State, 862, 865 
Iron, 42, 381, 827 
Iroquois (lrY»“kwot^). 117 * 

Irvinmtes, 102 
Isabella, oi Castile, 50 
Islam. (See ** Mohammedane^*) 
Isonao (I!^n's5) River, 743 
Isthmus of Panama, 53 
Istria (Is'tH-a). 610, 766 
**Italm Irredenta*' (Hill-4 Ir*5* 
dINa'ti). 610, 732 

Italy, ui^er Roman rule, 20; back- 
wardnim in becoming natioiial 
state, 134. 431; und^ Napohm. 
ch. xiii; from 1814 to 1848^ eh. 
XV, from 1848 to 1914, ch. xvii; 
in international relatacmalSTI- 
1914, ch. xxiv; in Qreat War, eh, 
xxv; posh-war, 878-888, 
nilfgn 862 

Ivan the *rerribl«, of Russia, 181 
W. W., 845 

Jacobin (i41t6-hlti) Club, 822 
" Jaixihins/* 822 

Jaim of Bkii^hadi 1A8^ 

251 
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James II, of England, 230, 200, 201 
Japan, 567, ch. xxii, 70S, 773, 802, 
^7 908 

Jefiferson, Thomas, 283, 21H) 
Jefferaoni&n Demm’rttcy," 21^0 
Jeaa Buttle of, 351 

Jenkiiia* Ear, War of, 
ieniaalem, capture of, 755 
Jesuita, 116 
Jeaua of Naaareth, 24 
Jews. 126i in PruHeia, 213; in Rus- 
ffla^ 5f>l; anti Zioni.sm, 614^ 

Joan of Arc (j5n ftv nrk')^ 127 
Joffrc (zhr»'fr’), (icnfT.al, 7*.W 
John, King of Englami, 147. 14S 
'‘Joint stiK'k,” 66 

Joseph II, of Austrin, 215, 216. 
316 

Journeymen/* 35 
Jubalancl, 883 
Judea G<><Mi(''a), 24 
J ugoala via. ( .See Y ugmhvia ’ ’ ) 
July (1830) Revolution in France, 
4f41 

‘'June Days’" of IMS, i« Fmnt^, 
470 

Junkers” (yfir/kers), UH), 202 
‘^Just Price,” 43 
“Just Wage,” 43 
Justinian, EmiJC'ror, 21 

Kaiser W’ilhelmsland (kl'ai’r vIF- 
hftlmx-Iant'), 542, 771 
Kamchatka (k/fcin-elmt'ka), IHl 
Kamerun (ka'mA-roon'), 642, 731, 
771 

Karoiyt (k^-r5ry(^), Count Michael, 
789 

KeIlo|K> Frank B., 905, 906 
Kem^Paaha (kl'mal 767, 

891-4J92 

Kepler, Johann, 91 
Kmn^y (k^r^llfi-dkd), Alexander, 
748, 802, 803 

Khanate^' (ktom 181, 183 
Kko-ehao (kyou'chou), 642, 660, 
731, 773, 781 
Kiev (k6'y<!f). 814 
Kingdom of the fWbt, Croats and 
Slovenaa,'^ 767. nfw “ Kuoo- 
ftotd**) 

King WV, 236 

Kiog Wtllim*s War, 171, 231, 232 

Kjftpley, OiaHea, 630 


Kipling, Rudyard, 652 
“A/cm Dettinch** (kiln doitah), 623 
Knights of Columbus, 747 
Kno.y, John, 112 
Kunigslicrg (k5"niica-l>erK), ‘200 
Koniggratx (k^'nia-greta'), battle 
t^f, 532 

Kon^a (kt>-rr‘"ti). 657, <i59 
Kossuth (k5shM3[>t), Francis, 606 
Kossuth, Ixjuis, 526 
; Knunlin, 182 

; Krugrr (kni'gcr), Paul. 6H7 
5 " Kulaks/' HH6 
i Ktilinr (kfMiI-ttitir"), 643 
I Kuilurkampf (k<M*l*tiM»r'kaiiipf ), 5-15 
I Kun tkOnl. liela, 789 
; Kiioniingtaiig (kwo-infng-thing), 894 
I Kwnng-su, of China, 661 

l.als>r ami I.als)r Pniblein, in an- 
cient times, 15, 17, 21, 25; in 
Middle Ag*^, 33 *45. 43; in sc%'en- 
ttM'nih I'tnitury, 72; enfrnnchww««l 
in rnitcHl State’s, 291; in Fra.net* 
l>efore Revolution, *297; effect of 
Industrial Revolution on, 3H8- 
392^ 400-401, 407, 411, 466 46H; 
ill Jnuich Revolution of IH.'40, 441 ; 
di.sapp*>inted tiy ICnglish IMcMnn 
Bill of 1H.32, 446; growth of radi- 
calism and socialism, 466-468; in 
Frf*firh Ht^volution of 184S, 467- 
470; imtronijnnl by Napoleon HI, 
473; in Paris Commune, 482 483; 
in ilartl French Republic, 485; 
in Italy, 607, 513, 514, 881; in 
(>rmanv. 621, 641, 646; in 
Russia, 573-674, 677, 681, ch. 
xxvii; lalKir movefnent and re- 
forms in England, 620-624, 628- 
632.857-867; I ^-ague of Nations 
ainl lalKM* problem, 776; Detiioc- 
mev and labor, 842 847; in 
Italy, 881. {Sm 

r^lK^r legtslaiion. (Nac *\Sacigi Ifp- 
inhium**) 

LalHir ^ly of England, 861, 862. 

Ijifayette (M Mmrqtm 

d^ 286, 306, 307, m 441 
La Fontaine (\k 162 

**Lmmzfmr€ * (l 6 "«aM|rO, 301, 397 
Langley, 831 
La ^fe (14 66 
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LaaftUe (lA'sil')* Fertliiumd, 546 “Little Fmtlier/' 670 
LAtin*Attien€&, 53, 54, 226, 234, 439, “ Little Rua^iuis,*' 660 
6^, 761, 752, S40 Uverpcxil, 628 

Latin, decUrie of. 129 IJ vinipstotie, David, 682 

20 Livoma. “Lo/wo”) 

fjatter-Day Sainte, 848 Lloyd George, David, 624, 627, 631, 

Utvia, 193, 209, 661. 767, 862 763. 78^ 862 

I^vowtcfT (la'vwAXvfiO, 96 I^ocamo Peace Pact (1925), 868, 

I-aw, Andrew Bonar, 626, 862 870. 874, 901-905 

Uw. John. 235 Ixx-ke. John, 214, 269 

“ Iaw of Papal OuamnteeK/* 507 Ixx omotive, steam, 385, 386 
I^eague of Augsbuig, War of, 171, Ix>rabard«, 26 
2^ , l-ombardy (lOm'b^r^, 430 

Ixiague of Nations, 773*”780, 870, !x>ridon. Pact of, 728 
901-905 !x>rds, Houiie of, orimn, 149; under 

Brun (l5-br6n'). Charles, 102 Cromwell, 257; inluence on other 

*‘l4^on,“ Garibaldi’s, 499 eouiitries, 264; undemoeratie, 

I.eg!on of Honor, 342 444: opiKjaition to Reform Bill 

‘‘Ijigislative Assembly/’ 314 (IS32), 445; opposition to Irish 

** L«i!|ptAma<‘y/* at Congress of Vi- Home Rule, 041; curbed by Par- 
enna, 429 Itament Act, 624; problem of, 

Umberg, 209, 737 ^ H41, 801-81^2. {See “Poriw- 

I^enin, Nicholas, 8(M, 888 1 ami Fetuialimn**) 

l^nminad, 888 l^mis XI 1 1, of France, 157 

\in, Pojie, 513 ' Irfiuis XIV, of France, 85, 159-173, 

fieofioid If, of Austria, 317. OS3 i 2ti0 

I^ts, 560. (iSce qImo **Ijaieia*^) ‘ I.4»ut» XV, of France, 205, 299 
IjSU f lien (loi’tl^ii), Battle of, 206 I.4»uis XVI, of France, 301, 306, 
I^% clers, 265 i 307, 314, 315. 319, 320, 321 

liCXington, Battle of, 281 , l^mis XV 11, of Franct% 336 

Liaotung (l^u 'U s mg'), Peninsula, l.4niis XVlIl, of France. 336. 364 
659 ^ Napolfwm. til France, *152. 

liberal Party, of England. 61 (See aim BonanaHe^ Louis, AV 
629,861,862 ‘ p^cofi“) 

lilieraltsm. meanir^ of. 4:t6; in Ixmis Philippe, of France, 441, 466, 
Germany, 437\ 52l; in France*. 467 
442, 484; in riujand, 444, 446. Ixiuislnirg, 239 
61 8 “61 9; strengineiwi bv Indus- Umisiana, 345 
trial Revolution, 456; rcpre««e<l ; Louvain (loo'viln') rniversitv, 
in Husna, 562 | 722 

Ltb^a 691, 751 ; Ixnivots 166 


“liberty I^oans,” 747 ^ 1-ovola (loi-6li), Ignatius, 116 

Libya 690 I Udie<4t (h/bMc), 517 

li^ (iMth'), 722 Luilendorff (lQ’ddii-d6rf), General 

“Ligumn (ll-f6Vf-A«) Republic, “ Ench von, 740 

340 Luni^vai© (feWv6lO. Treaty of, 

lilk del), 723 342 

linnaeus (iLttH'ds), 95 LusUamia^ 734 

lisbotij 50 LiitlM?r, Martin, 102-104, 198 

Lisle, ftmiget de (lOb'sht' d5 li*r), Luthetans, 1(^-106, 1!^ 1^ 198, 

318 213 

Ust^, Lord. 836 Luxemburg. EKiehy of, 722 

Lithuania (i!th*ll-5'nl-4), 209, 211, Lvov 0v«), Prinoe, of Rtiaiia, 

551, 560, 707, 862, 876-877 799 
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MacDonald, Jam«» Ramsay, 626, 
863,865,^07 
Macedonia, 755 

Machiavem (ma'kya-vM'l^), 151 
Machinee, 372 

Mackensen (mak*<^n-«<'n), 737 
MacMahon (miik'mji'oN'), Marshal, 
481 

Maderia (ma-dl^Va) Iftlamls, 789 
Man^deburg (maft'd*'-b«;i»rK), 199 
Magellan 53 

Magna Ca^a, 147 
Ma|P^ajr8 (miVi'yor'i. 27, 603, 606. 

(Sci? aJjm ''Hungary**) 
Mi^ometans. {Stt '\\fahomme^ 


Main (min) River, 533 
Mains (mints), 755 
Malm^y (miU'mfi-dr*0, 765 
Malta, 430 
MaJthus, 398 
Manchester, 628 _ 

Manehu (mAii-ch(M/), 665 
Manchuria (miln-ciu^/rl-a), 567, 
663,667^ 

Mandates, 776 
Manorial 8> »tem, 44 
Marat (maVaOt 317 
Marco Polo (nmr'k6 p5l6), 62 
Marconi (rojir-kf/nf ), H.'i3 
Maria Therosa (ma*re*a ta-iil'sa), 
204,205 

hlarie Antoinette (ma'rr' an'twii'- 
n^Ot of Frame, 3I6, 324 
Marie Ix^uise (ma'rC*' I6t>-ea"). of 
France, 358 

Marne (miim), first battle of, 723; 
second, 754 

Afome^iiwr (mar'se'y&i'), 318 
Marshall Islandii, 542, 771 
Martmigtie (mhr'tf-nfk'), 243 
Marx, luui, 458, 546 
hfarv 1 (Tudor), of England, 108, 
119 IM 

Mary II, of England, 262 
Mary Btuart, Queen of Bfxrts, 112 
Masaryk (mil'siir'lkO# TlMjmaa, 71^ 
‘‘Masters,*’ 35 

Mathematics, Egyptian, 15; Greek, 
18; medievii], 89; anahiical 
geomlrtry, 93; progress of, 835 
Maigyay,383 

Maximiltaii, PHnce, of Baden, 783 
Matfffimeer, 113 


Masarin (mi‘sk'r5N0» Cardinal, 
160 

Masxini (mlit-ii6‘n5), Joseph, 496 
Me Adam, John, and the “mac- 
adam’* road, 385 
Mecca, 677 

Medicine, ancient and medieval, 87; 
modern, 835 

Medie%^ civilisation, 29-35, 40, 44, 
46, 120 1-29 
Memel (mft'mM), 766 
Mennonites, 120 

Afenskeriki (mfn’«h5-v5-ke'), 674 
Mercantilism, 224-TJS, 396, 704 
Merrier (mi^r'syfi')i Cajxlinal. 722 
M«^(>otamia, 13, 591, 676, 766, 
891 

Methodists, 122, 848 
Metric system, 327 
I Mettemich (mt't’fr-nla). Prince 
Clemens, 423, 425. 435-439, 450, 
4tl0 

Mexico, eonquest, 523; Mexicaii 
War, 692; French intervention, 
477 

Middle A|^ (tSec **Midimd Cie- 

Mikrnlo (ml-krd5), 657 
Militarism, in early modem timoi^ 
136, 150; under 1.4>uii XI 165, 
705; under Peter the Greal. 184, 
in IVussia, 201, 354; and enitfht^ 
eneni despots, 217; English Tear 
of, 259; in FVenc^ Hevtduticsi, 
325, 329, 337, 705; and Napokon, 
3:17, 346, 705; m France, 463, 
4m, 486. 48IM90, 771; in Italy, 
510; in modem Gertnany, 531, 
537 539. 547, 548, 705, 721; in 
Japan, 658: as a cause of war, 
705; after the war, 848. (8mdk» 
“ ”) 

Mill. J^din Btuan, 823 
MilJerand. Alexandre, 867 
Minden, 200 
Miners (Flnglatid). 859 
51inei Act of 1842, 400 
5linaroa fml-nArltk), 233 
Mlqueion (mlk'H-lOni, 24S 
Mifalieau (mf^rmW), Coitiit» fit 
hftiiliitpiit ftiver, 55 

(mlt'lH oitilFlA), 
738 

hfodena (mO^dlrnft), 430 
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MohsmmedAiii, 588 
Mokkvk (iii5l«dA'vf-4), 597. (S^e 
aim ^Rummia^*) 

Umt^ (mdlyAr'h 162 
Monaitiiy. abtoluti% in ancient 
Rome, 28w 151; reaaotui for riee 
of, tn modeni ttmee, 149-153; in 
EnglaiKi, 158-156; in France. 
156-173; in Euwta, 186, ch. xix; 
in FruMia, 198-213. (Sm aUo 
**AuU>eraq/*^) 

Monarchy, limited, tn Middle Am, 
146-149; eatabliahment in l^g> 
land, ch- x, 617; in France (1791- 
1792), 313: (1814). 365; (1S30). 
442; in Italy. 500. m; in 
general, MO. (See aim 
fuiims**) 

Mongolia (rndn^lY-i), 653. 667 
5fongd«» 57 
Monroe, James, 440 
Monroe Doctrine, 2, 440. 692 
Mumtenegro (iii5n't5-n^'gy6), 710, i 
m ^ aha ** Greed ami 
fm^odama*') 

Montoicruieu (mdo'tdslKd'flO, 300 
Mormons, 122. H48 
Moftieeo (mO-rdk'O), 688, 689, 890 
5f orse, Samuel. 833 
Moscow (misled), 181, 360. 809 
Mosfanns. (*See **Mokammedant'*) 
Mosul, 899 
*'Moiintaimiit«,’* 322 
Mujiks (mcH^aiilkit'). 571 
Mun, Sir Thomas. 225 
Monster (m0n'st5r), 120 
Murat (mO'rA'), Joacliim, 347 
Muaeory (mOsItO-vt). 181, 
{Sm. mm **Rwma**) 

Mumoittii, Benito, 514. 878-883. 
903 

Mussulmaii. iJhe*'Mohammedam^') 

Muiiiiy Act, 263 

Mtttsukto (iiid^>t'«6&“h5't6), 658 


NapiSld (iiA'gkHdim 656 
Nankini (nAnIcYngO. ^ 

Nantes (nfint). Edict 112, IIS; 

revocalion of, 165 
Na^X^toof,347. (Smalm 

Natmlicm I, of fJjics. (Sm^*Btmar 


NspoleoD in, of France, 472. (Sm 
*^Bmapa;^ Louie Namhm*^ 
''Nafwleoiiie Lefcnd,'' 471 
** Nation of sliofwecpcrB." 356 
National Assembly of France 
(1789), 306, 309; (1848), 469; 
(1871), 482; (since WS), 483 
National debl^ 826 
National Honor," 704 
National Security League, German, 
538 

National sdf-deterniinationf ch. xx, 
770,805 

Nationalism, orudn of, eh. v, 587; 
stimulated by Frencfa Revolution, 
336, 337, 464; in Germany, 354, 
ch. xviii; disregarded by Ctm- 
pess of Vienna, 431; quickened 
m Industrial Revedution, 435; in 
France (since 1871), 486; in 
Italy, 495-506, 610, 514; in 
Russia, 558-562, 613, 767. 805; 
among sub)ect nations, cL xx; 
in Austria and Hungary, 524- 
627, 603-613, 765£m Turkisy, 
591-602, 766; in England, 6 !^; 
in Ireland, 638-644; in (Jhina, 
668 ; in India, 672; and war, 
704; and the Peace of Pkr^ 
765-770; and pacifism, 848; in 
Far East, 894-897 
** Nationalist Party** (in Iitdand), 
640 

Navalism, 706 

Navies. (iSae **i>isrifwniiisfif") 
**Nawab** (nA-w 6 b*), 242 
Near East, 891 
Nelson, Ixird, 339, 355 
Neo^inercantiUsm, 704 
NEP^^^^cw Ecemomte Policy"), 

Netherlands, 54, 55 (footnote), 111 , 
114, 169, 171, 204, 222, Sil, 229, 
230, 233, 249, 286, 321, 328, 339, 
356,360,430,431,434,863. (Sm 
aim^BMum^^, 

Neuiliy ( 0676 ^, TtmAf atf 758 
Neva Wvi) RtW, 193 
** New Ranee" (Canada), 213 
New Zoi^d, 636 
NewcaiUe, 

Newcoi|ken% "fire engjuia," 370 
Newfoundland, 836^ 

Newtc% Sir lam^ M 
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NiAgAra 2S9 

Nicaragua (nfk'i-ra'gwa), 762 
Nicholas I, of Russia, 440, 627, 562, 
659, 663 

Nicholas II, of Russia, 560, 566, 735. 
797, 799 

Nieuport (n^'oo-pOrt), 724 
Nihilists (nr'hMfets), 565 
Nile River, 13, 686 
Non-C^i^onnists, 261 
Norsemen, 26 

North America, after treaties of 
1783, 289 

“North-East Passage,’' 55 
North German Confederation, 533 
“North-West Passage,” 55 
Norton, W. T. G., 836 
Norway, 613, 863 
Notre-Dame (nO'tr’ dam'), 31 
Nova Scotia, 55, 232 
Novara (n5-v&'rfi), Battle of, 499 

“Oath of the Tennis Court,” 304 
O’Connell, Daniel, 639 
Oder River, 199 
Oil, 830 

“Open field ” system of farming, 403 
“O^n-hearth Process,” 827 
“Opium War,” 6^ 

“Oppressed Austrian Nationali- 
ties,” Congress of, 787 
Orange Free state, 633 
“Orangeinem” 262, 639 
“Orders-in-Council,” 357 
Orlando (dr-lin'dd), Vittorio, 753 
Orthodox church, 31, 179; in Rus- 
ma, 179, 186, 660, 664, 567, 809 
Otis, James, 2^ 

Otto the Great, 23 

Ottoman Empire. (8«e “TurA^ey”) 

Ovid, 21 

Owen, Robert, 630 
Oxford University, 30 

Pacifism, 748, 848 
Pact. (5ce“Locoiw,” “Paris”) 
Paine, Thomas, 282 
Painl^ (p&KlI^vftO, Paul, 808 
BOestiiie, 24, 591, 676, 766, 891 
Palmerston, uxtd^ 448 
Panama (pto'A-tnfiOt 751 
Pan-German League, 538 
Pankhurst, Mis., 823 
Pan-ISAavism (fiin slivltoi), 612 


Panther f 689 

Papal infallibility, Doctrine of, 849 

Paris, 466, 479; in French Revolu-* 
tion, 305-308, 316, 318, 320; 
government centralised at, 343; 
beautifie<i by Napoleon, 345; sur- 
render (1814), 363; Revolution 
of 1830, 441; importance in 
French history, 466: Revolution 
of 1848, 467-^70; improved by 
Na|x)leon III, 473; capture of 
(1871), 482; Commune of, 482; 
transfer of government from Ver- 
sailles to Paris, 484; pictures, 
479, 487 

PanV, Pact of (1928), 871, 874, 
9a5-907 

Paris, Peace Conference of (1918- 
1919). 756-75H. ch, xxvi 

Paris. Treaty of (1763), 243; (1783), 
286; (1814), 364; (1866), 503, 
562 

Parliament, origin, 147; under Tu- 
dors, 154, 156; conflict with 
Stuarta, 166, 253-255, 258, 261- 
262; under Cromwell, 257; su- 
premacy of, 263; influence on 
other countries, 264; undemo- 
cratic in seventeenth oeiiiur>% 270; 
under George 111, 278; in early 
nineteenth century, 401, 444; Re- 
form of (1832), 445: in Victoria’s 
reign, 610, 61 1 ; Reform of (1867), 
621; Reform of (1884), Re- 
form of (18^), 623; Jnuriiament 
Act (1911), 624; Reform of 
(1918), 624; right of Catholics to 
sit in, 639; Insh party in, 640; 
Sinn Frinenl withdraw from, 643; 
parliamentary government, 840- 
841; Austrian, 608: French, 483; 
German, 535, 536, 786: Hun- 
fniriim, 607: Itali^ 506, 513; 
Japanese, o59; Prussian, 528, 
786; Sairiinian, 501; Turiush, 
601. («^ aho ** DdeffcUiom^ 

E9iaUs9^0m^ 

era/”) 

Parma. 430 

Panidt (par'ntl). Ch«rie> Btemrt. 
64Q 

“ PamenopeaQ (p&r'tliiM:ift>pl'ta) 

!. Republic," 340 

Pasteur (p4s't(b^. Lode, 835 
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Patenmlkm/’ 539 
Patriotimn. ^*Nalumalmm*') 
Paul, l^wia, 374 

Pc^ Homofia (piUca r5-mii'nit), 20 
Peace, iniemat tonal confcn^ncee, to 
promote, 897-^908 

Peaeantry and Peaaanla, in Middle 
32-33, 69; and Ccjmmer- 
oial Kevolution, 44-46, 7<^-7l ; in- 
{niiToction of, in Germany (1525), 
105; and Proti*atant Kevolution, 
113; and Kfilighteiml Autocrary, 
217; and Induetrial lievolution, 
406^~40H; and Metteruich, 451t; 
in Rueeta, 187 1H8, il60, 427, 5t>3, 
567-671, 573, 576, 579, 795, 7im, 
806, Hll; in Pru<iHja, 203, 212, 
352, 424; in Frani'e, 297-2l»H, 
308, 310, 327, 335, 424, 45:i, 463, 
465, 473, 485; in tJermanv, 347, 
424, 521-522, 511; in Italv, 347, 
495-496. 507, 511, 514; in Eng- 
land, 406 408, 453, 625-628: in 
Austria, 459, 522, 528; in Tur- 
key, 593; in Ireland, ti3H, 640-642 
Peei. Hir Hol>ert, 448 
Peking, 662; renamed Papmg, 89ti 
l%Mnaular War, 35H 
Permanent €<iurt, 760 
Perry j Omunixlore, ti56 
Pemhing, General John, 752 
Pemia, 557, 65;j, 675, 8t>2-893 
Pt^tain (r>ri't^*n'). General, 742, 753 
Peter I 06e (ireat), of Husma, It t, 
183-185, 187, 189 Hi:i 
Petrograd (j^l V>-grJid), 192, 193. 

581; renamed /^riingmd, 6SH 
l^araoh (fii'rO), 15 
Philip II, of Sjmin, 54, 1 1 1, 1 19, 155 
Philippine laiatuK 53, 242, 694 
PhyiBon, 92, 94. 835 
Phyniologj', 88 

Piave (pya'vil) River, 750, 755 
Pk iron, 3H2 
‘‘ragrima,’* U3 
PdlnitJi, Detdaration of, 316 
Pltiiudjiki (pll-adlKl'*45), General 
Joaeph, 790, 876 877 
I^aa (p5'*8), 92 

Piti^ WUliain (Earl of Chatham), 
206, 207. 238. 278 
Pitt, William, the younger, #48, 349 
Pitt, Fort, 239 
Piim IX, Pofie, 497, 498. 507 


PiuxX, Pope, 513 

Piaarro (pl-»iir'r5), 54 ^ 

Plme de la Concorrie (pila' til )& 
kdn'kOnlO, 327 
Plato, 17 

Plebisrit«« (pH^bTaltH), 341, 342. 
472, 480, 505, 704. 770, see map on 
p, 784. aim '' Ht^feremhim**) 

5 Plunkett, Bit Horaee, 642 
’ Plunkett. Oliver, U8 
P!>'ino!it4i, 56, 113 
Piiliedonostaev (pa-bytfMiirnAs^taM), 
5(»6 

'‘Pogroms'* (piVjp'diiisOf 561 
Pfiincart"* (pwilNlca'ft0» Raymond, 
867, 868, 869 
Poiaonotis g^ 728 
Poland, in eighteenth century, 209; 
iwtitions of, 211, 329-331; un- 
der Xajxdeon, ch. tin; partitloiihed 
by Congro^ of Viennau 428, 431; 
ndadlious in nineteentn century, 
443; “ Ruasi heat ion” in, 559, 

6<H»; re*¥t oral ion *if, 789. 790, 
876 877, 901 ; rulers of, 863 
Polish C'orridor, 898 
Poltava (pOi-tji'va), Battle of, 191 
i’omerania (p5mT*-r^'nl-ik), 193, 

200, 430 

Pompa<lour (di^ pAsf'pa'dobr'), Ma- 
<!aine de, 2<Mi 

Pondieherr>» (p6nMr«hft'rf'), 233 
Poniatommt (p6'nva-t6f%kP), Stan- 
islaus, King of Poland, 211 
Popes, H82, m 

Population, growth of, 819-^1 
Port Arthur, 657* 660 
Port Sait! (|s3rt sst-ihP), 637 
Portsimnith, Treaty of, 557 
Portugal, ai, 48, 56, 221. 358* 684, 
74;i 864 

Posen 209, 765 

Prag^ (pma), 206, 7^ 
iVehistorie men. 11 
“ I^reijartHlnesa,*^ 713 
I’r^yiOTiw^lll* 112* 121, 283. 

''I^Madenlbal elecMiL^* 290 
“Ptfew roinkter**’ 267 
IMmo de lUfera (prtS'mO dl 
rd), .Mimiel, STT 
Pfim»p^ 151 
Printing, 8L S6* m 853 
IVMIeged** eiawen, 296 ^ 
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“ Privy CSouncil.’* 260 
Proportiona] reprm^ntation, H30 
Proieetionism, HtiO HOI 
IhtkimiMtBf meaning of word, UXi; 
Prot^tant K<’Vt>lution, oh. iv; rt- 
f»nt developrnrnt.s, H49- (.SVr also 
mtme9 of stjfMraie d< notnt nations) 
IVmdhon {j)n>r> d<>n'), Pierr«*-Jt»- 
seph, 457 

PruKsia, origit^ Rn»«th to I7Ht^, 
eh. vii; in tune t>f Najxileon. rli 
xiii; in tune of Metternirh. ctn 
xv; g:^nH ieadervhip of i U»nimin . 
rh. xviii: nnoJution in. ch. xwi; 
nil«‘r» of, MH. (Su also “*/#*< r- 
nmny*^} 

Ptolemy (tOi'e-rnI), 

“Puritan Revtjlufioii. ‘ eh \ 
Puritan», 110, 113. oh v, JTti 
“Puttinx-out System/' 72 
Py’ramida, I i 

Quacinipie AlHanee. 135 
Quakers, 120, 201, Ms 
(^ebt»c (kwedn’k'), .V», 223. 2.31* 
Queen Anne’s W ar. 233 
Queanay f nir^.ois. 301. 30ti 


mentf* Demoermyf* *'Comtitu- 
tiorwf”) 

Uepreaeniativea, Hoiim^ of, 2H0 
Hepublica and repuhliranisiii, in an- 
cient Athens, 10; in Home, 23; 
Dutch nmuhlic, 220, 240; the 
English Commonwealth (165.3), 
255; Paine's ideas, 232; rniO^l 
States, 2HH, 202: First Freneh 
Itepiihhc, 321, 327; Hepuhlies 
en*ntiMl hv Freiieli Revolution. 
3.30; Keinihiie of C?ractiw, 431; 
Sjuinish-Ameriean n^puhluK, 4^11*; 
Sfsxind Frrmch Hepiihlie. 467; 
rhirtl Freneh Hcmibhe, 4H| ; ri'- 
publieatusm in Italy, 107, 40^1. 
mX), 513; Hungarian KepubUe, 
526; Chinew Kcptibiie, 6<i5; 
Kepubhes, tkSti; (h*rriiait Hepule 
he, 7H5; i'Ein’InwIovakwi, 7H0; 
Austnan liepubhe, 7H0; [Nilish He- 
public, THO; Baltic states, 701; 
Turkish H4»pubhr, 767; Htisemn 
Hepijblic, 7l*t*. 867; growth €»f r*^ 
publH*arusm, MO 

Hevolufiofiarv tribunal i%{ France. 
323 


Hacine (ra'scn'). 162 
Radicals, Enghsli, 621 
Radio, M6 

Haila*ayt^. 3H5, K28. HI3 (map) 

RafMiio (ni-piiFloh Treaty of, 7*i*i 

Ratiofialtsta, 123 

Red Croas, 747 

“Red 8hirta/^ 504 

Redmond, John, 640 

Reftsfendiim, 84! 

Kefomi Act of 1832, English, 445 
Reform Act of 1867, Engiinli, 621 
Reform Act of 1884, Englmh, 623 
I^onn Act of lOIH, 624 

Hefomialtoii, eh. iv 
Rdfcmned Religicm, 1 1 1 
HmM^k (rticiilaink'), 541 
(rlKs'ritO, 608 

Reiduiag <rlEa'’tilg), 5^13, 536, 537 
"BiJfiiiiaincse** (rP«i'<N»to»0, 29 
^"^lE^teiiiiMurk/* 873 
Mmmrnknm, 761. 770, 867. 87(1, 
^873,899-901 

proporttoual, 86t 

RepmcmUti govwiiiieiit, tmilv 

iMli c^, 8^* aim ** Fmi^ 


Hcvolulioiis, American, ch Aus- 
tria and Hungarv ilMH), 522, 
5*2<i, 527; (lOlht; 7H7; iVlgiati 
(1^340, 143; Bulgarian. tkX); Ou- 
fi«*wr% 6t»5; CofTimercial, ch n, 
Kl.S; Dutch, 240; En|dtsh, ch, x; 
Fmich (17H0I, eh. xii; (IKIO), 
411; (IMH), 167; (18716. 481; 
(;emian (1848), 522 529; (iOlH), 
7H:i; (Jrt-ek, 4:ig, 440, 595; In- 
dustnal, ch. xiv, 449-4M, 572 
575, 825, 827; Poliih (18.3111. 550; 
(IKtkit. 559; (1918), 789; fWes- 
lant, eh iv; Pun Ian, eh. x; Helt- 
gtous, eh.iv; RevoXutlofiiiof 1820, 
43K; of IJigi. i40; of 1848, 460. 
467, 407, 522; of )9IH, ch. xxvi; 
HumaJiian, 5l>H; RtnMan (1825), 
563; imm, 576; (1917), ch. 
xxidi; Hriafitiih-Aiiienmtt, 439; 
Ttirkifth (H8I8). 601 ; (1920), 767; 
TUfoeittv, 59*3 
Ram Klian, l*ahlavi. 803 
Rbeitiiii (fiml, 31. 723 
Rhine Raver. 169. 540. 755 
i^itjdmnd, 430: inriieiiatkiii of, 874 
Rhoda^ Ceeii. k3 
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**llhod« 684 

lUtCMlMia 684 

liiranlo (rl-kjirMf»)» DiividL 35)8 
l(i<*hdti*y (n’?'Hhfdv60» Cardifial, 
imim 

Nig Vtxkt. 16 

Ri4>wpic*m‘ (n”/l>f«fe-|jyiir')# Maxi- 
miiten, 325 

Homan emjiin*, 20 28, 42 
Homan law, 24, 44, 151 
Horiiait num<*ral>i, Hll 
“Homan 2<» 

“Hmnan Hi^iniblir/’ 340 
Romanov (rtVfna'nOf j family, of 
lUnMH, IHIi, (S^*' tthii " NtiJ^inut**) 
KofiH\ anwnl, 20 2*i; Xaia)t«Hin*H 
M»n, Kinit of, .*45S' \mri *4 Rapa! i 
Statw. 45^5: Hi'punlir (|H4H), 45)5, »; I 
protwtid i>y rrfnn’h, 505; an- 
iiMiition by Ifaiy, 5i,Wi. HS2 
li*»ri!jj;«*n (r^nt'RAnj, Wtlholm, HiiO 
(rf/*^vdt), TlHH.Kion% 
r4S7 

331) 

Hf*«^ba4;h (r^a'lwa), Battlr of, 2*’M> 
H».»nnin,h‘* bv^tern, 445 
" ‘ 1 0 >u rid h« ai U, ^ * 254 . 255 
Ri»UK'.4=«m (r4'M/?»5'), illMl, «401 
Hulir, 76! , Sii3. 867, K72, HlHi 
Rumania, 20, 5*11, Mil, 51*7, 51)H, 
738. 767, mt 
Ifuaktii. 4oJ'tn„ tVIO 
Huimia, umi growth to 17t»6, 

dn vui; ami Xai«>liH#n. rli. xiii; 
from 1814 to IH48, rh, .w; fr%*m 
I84H t4» 1014, m, xii; in intrma- 
thirial rv4atiofij^ IHIT 1014, rlni. 
XX, xxiv; in Cin^t Wm*. rln x\v; 
n volution in, rln xxvii; |K«i*t- 
war. H83 HtlOj ndttra of, 8451 
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m 
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Spirit of the The^ 300 

Stnge-eoaeh, 384 
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Stephenson. Ge 0 rgt\ ;f85 
Stettin (shtr-tfm'), 200 
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Streltai («trdt'x?i), 184 
Stresemann, Ciustav, 872-874 
Submarinea, 387, 733, 744, 747, 
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Sudan (swMMlan'), 685 
Suea Canal, 637 

Sugar Act, 279 
Sully (86350. Duke of, 157 
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Bun Yat-Ben, Dr , 665, 694-397 
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modem » 8;)5 

Sweden* 189191, 360, 431, 866 
Switzerland. 2t), 430 
H\Taeuj«*, 80 
Syria, 20, 676, 7ti6, 891 

• 

Tacitun (tZa'l-tOa), 21 
Ta^*iia-Arica, 898 

Taiieyrand lUH, 425, 

428 

“TankH,*' 728, 742 
l*anriefil>cra, liaftlo of, 724 
Tmmih iUWt 

" Tardieu (tarMyd'), Andn', N419 
Tariffs UH, TM, 279, 311, 344. 397, 
3*18,^99, 402, 412, 417, 41H, 452, 
454, 473, 475, 485, 502. 541, 574, 
619, 626, 629, 704, 761, 901 
Tatiira (tii'tars), or Tartars, 178. 

180, 561 
Telitfraph, m 
Telephone, 833 

Terror, in French Revolution, 323; 

in Kuatfia, 814 
Termrista, 566 
Teutonic Knights, 198 
‘*They shall not pass," 742 
Thiers (tyAr), Aifolphe, 484 
Thini ratate, 296 
Third French Republic. 4K1-48S 
Thirty Years' War, 111, 171, U8) 
Thrace (thras), 766 
Til:>et HUWh 653, 6tl7 
Ticoiideroga (tl~kdn'der-6'ga), 239 
Tigris (tl'grls) River, 13, 7$^ 

Tilsit (ttl'EU), Treaty of, 350 
Te^lmd (to^gO-lftrid'), 542, 731, 
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in Germany, 106; Calvinism tol- 
erated in Germany, 111; in 
France, 112; slow rise of, 118; 
advocated bv Ixieke, 214; prac- 
ticed by Frederick the Great, 213; 
accorded to Disaentera in Eng- 
land. 263; in America, 292; 
growth of, 850 

‘*Torte«,^^ 261, 262, 26tl, 267, 445; 
become "Coi^aervatives'' in nine- 
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‘ (‘ Turnip 404 

Irade meinods, 46 
Trade routes, 46, 56 
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620.623,630-631,844; in France, 
473, 48<h 844; in Italy, 514, 
844; in Germany, 542, 844; in 
Russia, 581, 844; in United 
Hiates, 844; in Ovenant of 
l^*Mgue, 778; in general, 843- 
844. aim *%Se- 
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Transcaucasia (tj*5n«'k6-kli'«ha), 
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Tunis, 591, 601, 683 
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Tum>*ltaliai]i War, 511, 602, 690 
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m, 600-602. 676, 766, 866; 
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884 
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288-292, 345, 440, 661. 692. 773, 
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Upper Silesia, 765, 876, 89H 
I'ral (aval) Mountains, 178 
I Than life, problems of, 821 . i 

Usury, 45, 110 

Utrecht (0*tr<^kt), Treaty of, 231 

Valmy (viil*me0, Battle of, 321 
V'andals, 26 

Varennes (va'rt^n'), 316 
A'atican, 508 
Vatican City, 882 
V'aul^an (vo'banO. 166 
Venezuela (vftn*5-zw(*9a), 51 
Venice, 47, 57, 350, 430, 476, 495. 
498. 503-506 

Venizelos (va*n6-za366), 596, 744, 
767, 877 

Verde (vCird), Cape, 685 
Verdun (v^ir'dQn^), Battle of, 723, 
740 

Vewl (vfir'jO), 21 

“Vemaculara,** 1^1 

Versailles (vtir'sa'y’), 160, 161; 

Treaty of (1719), 756 
Vespucci (ve»-pcK>t'chf’), Amerigo, 
53 

VicWr Emmanuel II, of Italy, 499, 
500, 605 

Victoria, of England, 617, 633 
Vienna. 608; Congress of (1814- 
1815), 423-434, 7^1 
Vikings (vl'klngs), 26 
Vilna, 876, 897 


Virginia, 56 
V^isipiths, 26 

Vladimir (vlH-<lc*mer), of Ki<‘V, 179 
V'oldemaraK, H77 
Volga River, 181 
VoJtain^ (v6rtAr'), 123, 214, 215 
\'on Uindcnhurg. (iScc "llindtu- 
hurg'') ^ 

\ ulgat e, 1 1 5 


Wagrarn (va'gnim). Baltic of. 

Waliachia (wtVhl'kl-u), 597. 
aliio *' Uumanta") 

VVh1i>oIc. Sir Rol>ert, 267, 26H, ItM 

War, caiim^ of, 136, 166, ch. xxiv; 
nature of, chaiigcd by nrcanoi», 
H2. 151; redigious, in tlcrfimn>, 
106. Ill, 125; dyriiiMic, 1,36; co- 
lonial, cli. ix; in age of 
XIV, Ui6-17l. 175; in cigbtmith 
century, 217; in twentieth een* 
tury, 726, 837; and international 
Jaw, I. 38; arul wifuice, 8.37; and 
imjierialiKni, 694; and naeitism, 
848; and fjcague (»f Nations, 
775. K48; Hundreti ^'ears* (l.'i37“ 
145.3), 131, 141; IVas^ints’ (1521* 
1525), 105; Thinv Years’ (1618- 
16481, in, 171, 199; Civil, in 
England (Mvl2 Mvl6), 2,>l; of 
Involution (1667 1668), 171; 

Duteli (1672 1678), 171; of 

D^ague of Augsburg or King Wil- 
liam s( 1689 1697), 171,231.2:12: 
( »r<»at N ort hern ( 1 61H) 1 72 1 ), 1 90; 
of iSfianisli SuccMwion (1702- 
1713) or Qutxui Anne’s, 171, 2.33: 
of Jenkins’ Ear (1739), 2:16; of 
Austrian Hurcession (17411-1748), 
204, 236; King (ffxirgc’s (1744- 
1748), 2:J6; French and Indian 
(1754-1763), 238; Seven Years* 
(1756-1763), 205, 236; of Ameri- 
can I ndepcsndcnce ( 1 775-} 783 ) . 
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N a{M>!(Mmic ( 1 792 1815), chs, xii - 
xiii; Russo-'furkish (1828), 440; 
“Opium” (1840 IH42), 65:i; 

Mexican (1846-1 K4H), 692; Cri- 
mmn (1854 1856), 475, 5(r2, 552; 
8e<xmd Chinese (1856 1860), 6^; 
S<5|K)y (1857), 668; AusironSar- 
dinian (1859), 475, mi; Danish 
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ell. XXV 
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Weli«, Horaee, 836 
We«wer (viW*r) iiiver, 193 
Wmley. 122 
WwleyauB, 122 
Wf^ntminater Abl»ey, 31 
Wefitplialia. 4rJ0; kingdom of. 35tl 
“Whigrt/' 261, 2ti2, 266, 2fi7, 271, 
277 279; Uwime 'MJlierHl.H’* in 
nineteenth cent iir>% 61 H 
White HtiHKianB, 50fi, 884 
"'W lute Tiwir. * 877 I 

W hitney. Eli, 379 i 

Wiiltam I, of (lennany, 530, 535 
W'illiain U, of Onnanv, 546. 547, 
,548, 688, 78:1 

WUliam III, of EnglamI, ‘262 
W^illiam of Orange, 2:^1 
Witeon. Woodrow, 745, 753, 756, 
774 

Wirelm. 833 
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Wifteiibuii; (vft'5n-b^), Unim^ 
aity of, 1(18 
Wolk, Genomic 289 
Woman 828, 861 

Women, f^tion improved bv 
Cbriiitianity, 25; emi8o>mieiil ol, 
after Induatiial Hevmutioii, 390; 
rifdita of, 823; enfranchiaenient 
oC 823; economic equality, 824; 
iranatormaiion of tlie home, 824. 
(See aim Social 
Workingmen. (See “ Labor and 
bar Problem**) 

W’orld (IJourt., 905 
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W right, Wilbur and f)rviUe, 831 
W’urtteml>f*rg (viir'tfm-li^K), 517 

X-ray «. 8,16 

Yangt^tze (y^lng't«^') Eiver, 660 
Yokohama (yr 'ktVhu'ma), 656 
Young. Arthur. 405 
Young, < )wen !>., 900 
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747. H49 

Yotutg jilan, 900 
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(e'pr‘), 724 
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